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PUBLISHERS* NOTE 


This is the first attempt to bnog under ono cover an 
oihaostivo and comprehensive collection of tbe speeches 
and writings of tho voncrnble Indian patriot Dadabhai 
Nooroji The firet part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that ho delivered before 
the Indian National Congress on tho threo occasions 
that ho presided over that assembly all tho speeches 
that he delivered In tho House of Commons and a selec 
tion of tho speoohes that ho d olive red from time to time 
ih England and India. Tho accond part Includos all 
his statements to tho 'Weiby Commission a number of 
papers relating to the admission of Indians to tho Services 
and many other vital questions of Indian administration 
The Appendix contains, among others tho full text of 
his evidence before tho Wolby Commission his state 
ment to the Indidn Currency Committee of 1898 hia 
replies to the questions put to him by the Pubho Bervico 
Commission and his statement to the Select Oommitteo 
on East Indian Financo Dadabhal was in tho aotlvo 
service of his Motherland for over sixty years and during 
this long period bo was Rteadiiy and strenuously working 
for the good of his countrymen it is hoped that his 
writings and speeches which are now presented la a 
handy volumo will be welcomed by thousands of his 
admiring countrymen. 
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FAITH IN BRITISH FAIR PLAY AND 
JUSTICE 

* 

Our fate and our future art in our men hands If 
ice are true to ourselves and to our country and male alt 
the necestary sacrifices for our elevation and amelioration 
J for one hate not the ihadoto of a doubt that tn 
dealing with tuch justice loving Jaxr minded people as 
the British tee may rest fully assured that ice shall not 
work tn tain It is this conviction ichich has supjtortcd' 
me against all difficulties I have never faltered m my 
faith in the British character and have always believed 
that the time toih coma when the sentiments of the 
British Nation anti our Qraeious Sovereign proclaimed 
to us in our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1868 
will be realised ( applause ) on In their prosperity 
■tall be our strength tn their contentment our best reward 
And let us join tn the prayer that followed this hopeful 
declaration of our Sovereign May the God of all power 
grant to us and to those tn authority under us strength to 
carryout these our wishes for the good of our people — 
From the Presidential Address tv the Lahore Congress 
JS03 



DADABHAI’S EXHORTATION 

My last pi ayei and exhortation to the Congress and to 
all my countrymen is — Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to 
the British Buie and patriotism towards our country, and 
success is sure to attend our efforts for our just demands, 
and the day, l hope, is not distant when the world will 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship arul of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the 
' human race ( loud and prolonged cheering) — From the 
Presidential Address to the Lahore Congress, 1893 
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Second Congress — Calcutli — 1SSO 
PRESIDE VTI AX ADDRESS 


lvraoDucmov 

I Dood not toll you how gin ce roly thankful I am to you 
for placing mo in this position of honour I at first 
thought tliat I was to be elevated to this proud portion as 
a return for what might be considered as a compliment 
paid by us to Bengal when Mr Bonnerjeo vras elected 
President of the first Congress last year at Bombay I can 
assure you however, that that election was no mere compli 
ment to Bengal butr arose out of tbo simple fact that we 
regarded Mr Bonnerjee ns a gentloman eminently qualified 
to take the place of President, and wo installed him in that 
position in all sincerity as the proper man in the proper 
pUc£. I now eee however that this olectlon of my 
humble self is not Intended as a return of compliment, but 
that, as both prdposer and eoeonder have said you have 
been kind enough to select me because I am supposed to 
be really qualified to undertake the task- I hope It may 
prove so and that I may be found really wtfrthy of all the 
kind things said of mo but whether this be so, or not 
■when such kind things are sold by those who occupy such 
high positions amongst us, I must say I feel exceedingly 
proud and am very grateful to all for the honour thus done 
me (Loud ekeenng ) » 

Tour late Chairman has heartily welaomod all the 
delegates who come from different parts of India, and with 
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the same heartiness I return to him and all our Bengal 
friends, on my own behalf and on that of all the delegates 
from other Provinces, the most sincere thanks ’ for the 
■cordial manner m which we have been received From 
what has been done already and from what is m store for 
us during our short stay here, I have no doubt we shall 
carry away with us many and most pleasant reminiscences 
of oui visit to Calcutta ( Cheei s ) 

You will paidon me, and I beg youi indulgence when 
I say that, when I was asked only two davs ago to become 
your President and to give an inaugural address, it was 
with no small trepidation that I agreed to undertake the 
task , and I hope that you will extend to me all that 
indulgence which my shortcomings may need ( Loud cheers ) 

IMPORTANCE OP THE CONGRESS 

The assemblage of such a Congress is an event o£ the 
Utmost importance in Indian History . I ask whether m the 
most glorious days of Hindu rule, in the days of Rajahs 
like the great Vikram, you could imagine the possibility of 
a meeting of this kind, whether even Hindus of all different 
provinces of the kingdom could have collected and spoken 
.as one nation Coming down to the later Empire of our 
friends, the Mahomedans, who probably luled over a larger 
•territory at one time than any Hindu monarch, would it 
have been, even in the days of the great Akbar himself, 
possible for a meeting like this to assemble composed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language, and all 
having uniform and high aspirations of their own. 

ADVANTAGES DP BRITISH RULE 

"Well, then, what is it for which we are now met on 
this occasion ? "We have assembled to consider questions 
upon which depend our future, whether glorious or in- 
glorious. It is our good fortune that we are under a rule 
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-which makea it pa Ihle for u» t'* tn'-' In thU manner 
i^CK^rs ) 

It U tinder th« civil sting ml of th" O jaen *n 1 |w*o,dp 
of h ngUnd that we mi«t ln't" ta hr hmlarM by norm 
And are freely idlowM to «p*Afc our mini* without the 
leaat fair and wl’hont the l«t«t h Mta’ion So h * thing 
l< po**ibta tinier ItHtl h nila An I llnii h ml/' only {fa t*f 
Th n l pu tin* 7 t r m plainly !« il I* Oingro -a 
a d irwry for eMitlon «nl r«*l«dlion *piin l the Un nh 
{lorernment (m « cf ** \o n ") crl it Another n*m th* 
foundation of lha inability of tint fntrrnm nl f (' ri i t-f 
“Jfi r»» **) There eotil 1 l>a but on« Answer anl that yon 
have ilrnily prrn Ik-mh <• w« n» thoroughly t«n tl la of 
tho nnml*erl m 1 W me* mnfrm> 1 upon u of Mitch the 
very etlatenra of thia Ongr»«* n a proof in a not bell 
•(CA**r?) W am It no* for these hlr« ing of tints h rule 
I root l not have mraa here a I have Hone without the 
least hesitation an 1 without the I«m t (,»** tha my chit tnrn 
might las robbed *n 1 killed in roy *' enr* nor coul l you 
have roma from every com rnflHelan! Having jkt formed, 
within a few lav* journeys which in form r day* would 
havo occupied an many month* ) Thev* simple 

fart* bring homo to all of u* a oneo wim* of thrw* great 
lind numb-rle** hi adnga whi h lint! h mla ha* conferred 
upon a flat th*re remain oven greater Idea-dog* for 
■which w© hv?» to ho gritefol It la to ilritl h ruin that 
wo owe the M|lo»tion n» poaaea« the ppople of hnglnnd 
were alneora in tlw declaration* mala mom than half a 
century ego that India w\a * paernd charge entrusted to 
their ciro hy Pm vHenca an 1 that they were lioutid to 
administer It for thn goo-1 or In Ha to tlm glory* of their 
own name and tho itatiafpction of flod (f rxJcmfi*d 
■d**rin j ) AVh n wo luive to acknowledge so many hie* 
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ings as flowing from British rule, — and I could descant- 
on them for hours, because it would simply be recounting 
to you the history of the British Empire m India — is it 
possible that an assembly like this, every one of whose- 
members is fully impressed with the knowledge of these 
blessings, could meet for any purpose mimical to that rule 
to which we owe so much ? {Cheers ) 

RELATION BETWEEN OURSELVES AND OUR RULERS. 

N The thing is absurd Let us speak out like men and 
proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone ( cheers ) , that 
we understand the benefits English rule has conferred 
upon us , that we thoroughly appreciate the education that 
has been given to us, the new light which has been poured 
upon us, turning us from darkness into light and teaching 
us the new lesson that kings are made for the people, not 
-peoples for their kings , and this new lesson we have 
learned amidst the darkness of Asiatic despotism only by 
the light of free English civilization ( Loud cheers ) But 
the question is, do the Government believe us ? Do they 
believe that we are really loyal to them , that we do truly 
appreciate and rely on British rule , that we veritably 
desire its permanent continuance , that our reason is satis- 
fied and our sentimental feelings gratified as well as our 
self-interest ? It would be a great gratification to us if we 
could see, m the inauguration of a great movement like 
this Oongiess, that what we do really mean and desire is 
thoroughly and truly so understood by our rulers I have 
the good fortune to be able to place before you testimony 
which cannot be questioned, from which you will see that 
some at least of the most distinguished of our rulers do 
believe that what we say is sincere , and that we do not 
want to subvert British rule , that our outspoken utteran- 
ces are as much for their good as for our good. They do* 
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believe, m Lord Ripon Raid, that what is good for 
India is good for England I will giro you first tho t*«tl 

rncmy as regards tho educated classes which was given 25 
years ago by Sir Bartlo Frore II* possessed an wtuoato 
fcnowledgo of the people of this country, and with regard 
to the eda rated portion of thorn, he pavo this testimony 
tie said, And now wherever I go I find the beet exponents 
■of the policy of tho English Government, and the most 
able co-adjutors in adjusting that policy to the peculiarities 
of the natives of India among the ranks of tho educated 
natives This much at loaat is testimony to our (maturity, 
and atrougly corroborates our assortion that wo tho ©ducat 
od classes, Imre become tho true interpreters and mediator* 
betwoon the moiyiee of our countrymen and our ruler*. I 
shall now place beforo you the declaration of the Govern 
raent of India itself, that they have confidence in the 
loyalty of the wholo people and do appreciate the senti 
monts of the educated clasaoe in particular 1 will read 
tbeir very words They say in a despatch addressed to tho 
Secretary of State (8tb Juno 1880) Bnt the people of 
India aooept British redo without ruiy ncod for appeal to 
arms, because we keep tho peace and do justice because 
we have done and are doing much material good to tho 
country and tho people and because there is not inudo or 
outside India any power that can adequately occupy our 
place Then they distinctly understand that we do behove 
the British power to be the only power that can under 
existing circumstances, really kocp tho poaoe and advance 
our future progress This is testimony as to the feeling 
of the whole people But of the eduoated classes, this 
despatch mys, To the minds of at least tho educated 
among the people of India — and tho number is rapidly 
increasing— eny idea of the subversion of British power 
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is abhonent, from the consciousness that it must result m 
the wildest anarchy and confusion r {Loud cheers ) 

We can, therefoie, pioceed with the utmost serenity 
and with every confidence that our 1 ulers do understand 
us , that they do understand our motives and give credit 
to our expressions of loyalty, and we need not m the least 
care for any impeachment of disloyalty or any charge of 
harbouring wild ideas of subverting the British power that 
may be put forth by ignorant, irresponsible or ill-disposed 
individuals or cliques {Loud cheers ) We can, therefore, 
quietly, calmly and, with entire confidence in our rulers, 
speak as freely as we please, but of couise in that spirit of 
fairness and moderation, which becomes wise and honest 
men, and m the tone which every gentleman, every reason- 
able being, would adopt when urging his 1 ulers to make 
him some concession {Hear, hear ) Now although, as I 
have said, the British Government have done much, very 
much foi us, there is still [a great deal more to be done if 
their noble work is to be fitly completed They say this 
themselves , they show a desire to do what more may be 
required, and it is for us to ask for whatsoevei, after due 
deliberation, we think that we ought to have {Cheers ) 

THE JUBILEE OP OUB QUEEN-EMPBESS 

Therefore, having said thus much and having cleared 
the ground so that we may proceed freely and in all con- 
fidence with the work of our Congress, I must at once 
come to the rnattei with which I.sbould have commenced, 
had I not purposely postponed it, until I had explained the 
relations between ourselves and our rulers , and that is the 
, most happy and auspicious occasion which the comming 
year is to bring us, inz , the Jubilee of our good Queen- 
Empress’s reign {Loud chee? s) I am exceedingly glad 
that the Congress has thought it right to select this, as the 
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subject of the initial resolution, and in this to express, In 
humble but hearty terms, their congratulations to our 
Gracious Emprert ( Cheer * ) Thero is cron more reason 
for us to congratulate ourselves on haring for half a century 
enjoyed the rule of a Sovereign, graced with every virtue, 
and truly worthy to reign over that vast Kmpiro on which 
the sun never sets. {Loud them ) That she may livelong 
honoured and beloved, to continue for yet many year* that 
bonofldal and enlightened rule with which she has so long 
reigned must be the heart felt pruyor of every soul in 
India (/Wonyrfi cAemny ) 

And hero yon must pvrdon me if I digross a moment 
from those subjects which this Congress proposes to discuss 
to one of those whioh we do not consider to fall within the 
legitimate sphere of it* deliberations 

CO va REM AXD SOCIAL R STORM 
It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take 
up questions or social reform (cAeer# and cn'i of 3 m, yes”) 
and our failure to do this luu been urged as a reproach 
■gainst us. Certainly no member of this Isational Con 
gross is more alive to the necessity of social reforms than 
I am hut, gentlemen for everything there are proper 
times, proper dreura stances proper parties and proper 
places (cA«ra) wo are met together ns a political body to 
represent to our rulers our political aspirations not to 
discuss social reforms and if you blame us for ignoring 
these, you should oquallj blame the House of Commons 
for not discussing the abetruser probloms on mathematic* 
or metaphysics. But besides this there are here Hindus 
of every caste amongst whom, even in the same province, 
customs and tooled arrangements differ widely, — there are 
Mahomedana and Christians of various denominations 
Parsees 8 Ochs, Brahmoa and what not — men indeed of 
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«ach and all of those numerous classes which constitute m 
the aggregate the people of India (Loud cheers ) How 
-can this gathering of all classes discuss the social reforms 
needed m each individual class ? What do any of us know 
of the internal home life, of tho customs, traditions, fcel- 
mgs, prejudices of any class but oui own ? How could a 
gathering, a cosmopolitan gathering like this, discuss to 
any purpose the reforms needed in any one class ? Only 
the membeis of that class can cfiectively deal with tho 
reforms tlieioin needed A National Congress must 
confine itself to questions m which the entno nation has a 
direct participation, and it must leave tho adjustment of 
social reforms and other class questions to class Con- 
gi esses But it does not follow that becauso this national, 
political body does not presume to discuss social reforms, 
the delegates liore present are not just as deeply, nnj in 
many e» co s fai moro deoplj, inteiested m these questions 
than m those political questions we do discuss, 01 that 
those several communities v\hom those delegates represent 
aie not doing their utmost to <=olvo those complicated pio- 
blorns on which hinge the practical intioduction of those 
reforms An) man who has ojesnnd ears open must know 
what struggles towards lughei and bettor things arc going 
on in every community, and it could not be otherwise 
with tho noblo education wo arc leceiving Once }ou begin 
to think about jour own actions, jour duties and res- 
ponsibihties to yourself, join neighbour and jour nation, 
j-ou cannot avoid looking round nnd observing much 
that is wiong amongst jou , and we know, as a fact, that 
-each communitj is now doing its best according to its 
lights, and the progress that it has made in education I 

need not, I think, particulanse The Mahomcdans know 

^•hat is being done bj persons of their communitj to pus 
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<m the education their brethren eo much need the Ilfnda* 
Are everywhere doing what they can to reform thoso social 
Institution* which they think require ImpToremont There 
is not ono single community htro represented of which tho 
beet and ablest men do not feel that much has to bo dono 
to Improve tho aocml, moral, religiou* status of thoir bre- 
thren and in which, aa a fact, they are not striving to 
« fleet, gradually thoso neodfulimproroments but these are 
essentially matters too delicate For a stranger’s handling — 
matter* which moat bo left to tho gnidanco of thoso who 
alono fully understand them in all thoir bearings, and 
which are wholly unanlted to discussion in an ossemblngo 
like this in which all classes aro Intormingled (Loud 
cA «ri ) 

TRUST nr EX a LA YU 

I shall pow rofer briefly to the work of the former 
•Congress Blnco It met lost year about this time, some 
progress, I am glad to say has boon made, and that is an 
encouragement and a proof that if we do really ask what 
is nght and reasonable wo may bo sure that sooner or 
later the British Government will actually givo what wo 
ask for We should therefor© persovare having confidence 
in tho conscience of England and resting assured that tho 
English nation will grudge no sacrifice to prove tho sin 
centy of their desiro to do whatever is jast and nght 
^Qkcen ) 

OCTAL CO 5011871 OX 

Our first request at the last Congress was for tho 
constitution of a Royal Commission Unfortunately the 
authorities in England have not seen their way to grant o 
Royal Commission They say it will upset the authorities 
here that it will interfere with the prestige and control 
•of the Government here I think that this U a very poor 
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compliment to our rulers on this side If I understand a 
man like Lord Duffenn, of such vast experience m 
administration, knowing, as he does, what is to rule an 
Empire, it would be impossible for him to be daunted and 
frightened by a Commission making enquiries here. I 
-think this argumept a,veiy poor one, and we must once 
< mbre say that to fjbe inhabitants of India a Parliamentary 
Committee taking evidence m England alone can never be 
satisfactory, for the simple reason that what the Committee 
will learn by the ear will never enable them to understand 
what they ought to see with their eyes, if they are to' 
realize what the evidence of the witnesses really means 
Still, however, it is so far satisfactory that, notwithstand- 
ing the change of government and the vicissitudes which 
this poor Parliamentary Committee has undeigone, it is 
the intention of Parliament that undei any and all 
circumstances a Committee shall be appointed At the 
same time, this Committee m fviuie tiqs the hands of the 
authorities here to a large extent and prevents us from 
saying all we do really want 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS FOR N -W PROVINCES AND PUNJAB, 
Another resolution on which we must report some 
progress was to the effect that the H.-W Provinces and 
the Punjab ought also to have Legislative Councils of their 
own. We know that the Government has just given a 
Legislative Council to the N - W Pi ovmces, and we hope 
that this progress may extend further and satisfy our 
wishes as to other provinces also 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
The fourth resolution had regard to the Service ques- 
tion In this matter, we really seem to have made some 
distinct progress The Public Servit e Commission is now 
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sitting and If one thing more than another can prove that 
the Government is sincere In its dee! re to do something 
for tu, the appointment of such a Commission Is that 
thing \ou perhaps remember the words 'which our noble 
"Viceroy used at Poona He sold 

However I will aay tbst, from first to li t, I b*To bean a 
strong ad roosts for tbs appointment of a Committee or Com- 
minion of thli nort, and that wbsn ■aooosdtaff Qo e cements in 
England otiangod, I havs oo aaoh oeowlon warmly Ireprevasd upon 
tb* Secretary ot State tb*nse*s»lty of p sr se vering In tbs aomfea- 
t’cHi of a ComwWaloa. 1 am bappy to think that. In mpiou to 
my aarasat rapreaentatlooa on tha sobjsot, Her Majesty a prtuant 
Miafstsrt hat* determined to take aoti*n I caoaaqoeotlj do 
not really aea what more during tha ahort period i hara baaa 
amongst you, tha Ooremment of India oonld bar a done for that 
moat important and burning qaaallon which waa perpetually 
agitating your mind and waa balog pat forward by the natives aa 
an alleged i joitleo done to the odaortod native claaaaa of thla 
coantry in not allowing tharo adequate employment In tba Public 
Bfrrloe, I do not think you can point ont to roe any other qoeatio* 
wliieh ao ooonpled public aUontlon or waa nearer to the heerta of 
yonr people. Now lbs door to Inquiry haa bees Opened and it onlr 
remalna for yon ( by the force of logic of y oar representation! and of 
tha e video oa von may be able to aabrait, to make good your cawr If 
yon anocead tn doing an, all I can aay fa, that nobodv wflf b* better 
pleMad than myaelf is regard to other mattara woleb have been 
equally promlaent in your newspapers and yoor addre*ae> and 
whHs hare been 10 constantly dfaouMad by roar asioolaHon*, I 
have alto dona my beat to aeoure far yon an ample Investigation 
LORD DUVrCniS AHD TUT PUBLIC SkRVJCB COMMIBSIOK 
There we hare his own words as to his Intentions and 
the efforts he made to get this Com mission This should 

convince us of his good faith and sympathy with us “When 
I think of lord DuffWnn, not only as our present Viceroy 
but bearing In mind all we know of him in his past career 
I should heoitote to believe that he oould bo a man 
devoid of the deepest sympathy with any people struggling 
to advance and Improve their political condition Somn- 
of you may remember one or two extracts, which I gave in 
my Holbern Town Hall speech from Lord Dufferin s letter* 
to the Tim* and I cannot oonoclve that a person of such 
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warm sympathies could fad to sympathise with us But 
I may say this much that, feeling [as I naturally do some 
interest about the views and intentions of our Viceroys 
and Governors, I had the opportunity of getting some 
information from friends^on whom I can rely and who are 
m a position -to know the truth, and I am able[to say in the 
words of one of these friends that ‘ the Viceroy s instincts 
aie eminently liberal, and he regards with neither jealousy 
mor alarm the desire of the educated classes to be allowed 
a larger share m the administration of their own affairs. 
Indeed, he considers it very creditable to them that they 
should do so ’ As Viceroy, he has to consider all sides of 
a question from the ruler’s pomt of view, and to act as he 
thinks safe and proper But we may be sure that we have 
his deep and very genuine sympathy, and we may fairly 
claim and expect much good at his hands 

HOME AUTHORITIES AHD PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
But yet further [ would enquire whether the inten- 
tions of the Secretary of State for India and of the ' other 
home authorities are equally favourable to our claims. The 
resolution on its very face tells us what the intention of 
the Secretary of State is It says, ‘In regaid to its object, 
■the Commission would, broadly speaking, be required to 
devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to possess 
the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to 
the claims of natives of India to a higher and more exten- 
-~sive employment m the Public Service ’ 

There we have the highest authority making a declare 
ation that the desires to do full justice to the claims of 
the natives of India Now, our only reply is that we aie 
thankful for the enquiry, and we hope that we may be 
.able to satisfy all, that what we ask is both reasonable and 

sight. 
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irrcmOT or ouu auntas. 

As another proof of the intentions of our British 
rulers, as f*r back ns 53 yours ego when tho native* of 
Indin did not themselves fully understand their rights, the 
statesmen of England of their own free will, decided what 
the policy of England ought to bo towards India Long 
nnd important was the debate the question was discussed 
from all points of view the danger of giving political 
power to tho people, the insufficiency of their capacity and 
other considerations were all fully weighed and the con 
elusion was come to, in unmistakable and unambiguous 
terms, that the policy of British rule should be a policy of 
justice (cAeers) tho policy of tho advancement of one-sixth 
of the human raeo (cheers) India was to be regarded as a 
trust plaood by God in their hands, and In tho due dia 
charge of that trust, they resolved that they would follow 
the plain path of duty as Mr Macaulay called it on 
that occasion ho said virtually that he would rather see 
the people of India free and able to govern themselves 
than that they would remain the bondsmon of Great 
Britain and the obsequious toadies of British officials 
(Chirrs ) This was the essence of tho pohoy of 1833, and 
in the Act of that year it was laid down That no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them be 
disabled from holding any place, office or employment 
under the said Company {Prolonged ehttrtng ) 

We do not, we could not, oik for more than this and 
all we have to presa upon tho Commission and Government 
' Is that they should now honestly grant us in practice here 
what Great Britain freely conceded to us 50 years^ago 
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when we ourselves were too little enlightened even to ask 
for it {Loud che&is) 

ROYAL PROCLAMATION. f 

We next passed through a time of trouble, and the 
British arms were triumphant When they had com- 
pletely surmounted all their difficulties and completely 
•vanquished all their adversaries, the English nation came 
forward, animated by the same high and noble resolves, 
'-as befoie, and gave us that glorious Proclamation, which 
we should for ever prize and reverence as our Magna 
•Charta, greater even than the Chartei of 1833 I need 
not repeat that glorious Proclamation now, for it is en- 
.graven on all your hearts {loud cheers) , but it constitutes 
such a grand and glorious charter of oui liberties that ' I 
think every child, as it begins to gather intelligence and to 
/lisp its mothei -tongue, ought to be made to commit it to 
memory {Cheers ) In that Proclamation, we 'have again 
a confirmation of the policy of 1833 and something more 
'In it are embodied the germs of all that we aim at now, of 
•all that we can desire hereafter {Cheers ) We have only 
'to go before the Government and the Commission now sit- 
ting and repeat it, and say that all we want is only what 
has already been granted to us in set tbrms by that Procla- 
mation, and that all we now ask for is that the great and 
generous concessions therein made to us " in .words shall 
actually be made ours by deeds {Loud cheers ) I will not, 
however, enter into further details, for it is a subject on 
which I should be led into speaking for hours, and even 
then I should fail to convey to you an adequate idea of all 
that is m my heart 1 have said enough to show our 
vrulers that our case is complete and has been made out by 
themselves {Cheers ) It is enough for me, therefore, to 
stop at this point f 
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cruuKjMcrr or unmanvr corrciL* 

Another reaolntton Is the Improvement end enlarge- 
ment of the legislative Counril* and the introduction into 
them of an elective element but tint is one on vrbldi my 
predecessor in tho chair ha* so ably descanted that Ido 
not think I should tnko up more of your time with I- I 
need only say that In thl* matter wo hnpo to make a 
further advance nnd shall try to place before oar ruler* 
-what wo consider a possible schorao for the Introduction of 
an elective dement Into tho I/*gisl*tlvo Couodi* I need 
not my that if this representation Is introduced the 
greatest benefit will be conferred upon tho Government 
itself becaum at present whatever Ac « they pa** that do 
not qtrlto pleaso u we whether nghlly or wTongl), 
grumble nnd grumble against tho Government, and tho 
Government only It Is true tliat we liavo some of our 
own people In Council* Tint we have no right to demand 
any explanation earn from them they are not onr 
representative* end the Government rannot relievo them 
selrt* from any dissatisfaction we may feel against any 
law we don't like II our own repre entatlve* make a 
mistake ami get a law pawed, wbleh we Jo not want tho 
Government, at any rate will o-capo tho greater portion of 
the consequent unpopularity They will *i\ — hero are 
your own rupof&eotatire* wo bellovod that thev represent 
ed your wishes an 1 wo pnswd tho law On the other hand, 
with all the Intelligence all the tnporior knowledge of the 
English officials let them cotno as angels from heaven It ll 
impossible for thorn to ontor into the feeling* of tho people 
and feol ns they feel nnd enter into their minds (CAceri) 
It la not any disparagement of them but In tho nature of 
■thing* It cannot bo otherwise If you have, therefore 
your representatives to represent your feelings yon will 
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then have an opportunity of getting something which i« 
congenial and satisfaetoiy to yourself, nnd whnt will be 
satisfactory to you must also be satisfactory to and good 
for the Government itself ( Cheers ) * 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 
This brings me also to the point of representation in 
Parliament, All the most fundamental questions on which 
lunge the entire form and character of the administration 
here aie decided by Parliament No matter what it is, 
Legislative Councils or the Sei vices, — nothing can bo 
reformed until Parliament moves and enacts modifications 
of the existing Acts Not one single genuine Indian voice 
is there in Parliament to tell at least what the nativo view 
is on any question This was most forcibly urged upon me 
by English gentlemen, who are m Pailiament themselves , 
they said they always felt it to be a great defect m Parlia- 
ment, that it did not contain one single genuine represent- 
ative of the people of India 

POVERTY OF INDIA * 

One of the questions which will be placed before this 
Congress and will be discussed by them, is the deep sym- 
pathy which this Congress feels for the poverty of the 
people It is often undeistood and thought that, when wo 
struggle for admission into the Services, it is simply to 
gratify the aspirations of the few educated But if you 
examine this question thoroughly, you will find that this 
matter of the Public Services will go far to settle the prob- 
lem of the poverty of the Indian people. One thing I 
congiatulate myself upon, I don’t tioublo you with any 
testimony about the poverty of India. You have the 
testimony of Sir Evelyn Baring given only a couple of 
years ago, who told us in plain terms that the people of 
India were extremely poor, and also of the present Fimnce 
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Minister who irpwU those words. But amongst the seve- 
ral cause* which are at tho bottom of our suffering*, this 
one and that tho moat Important reuse in beginning to bo 
realized by our rulers and that is n step of tho most hope- 
ful and promising kind In the diectukion nbotjt tho 
currency, tho Secretary of State for India in a letter to 
the Treasury of the 20th January 1880, make* certain 
remarks which show that oar rulers now begin to under 
stand and to try to grapple with the problom and nro not 
ostrich like, shutting their e^ee to it. I was laughed at 
when I first mooted the question of the poverty of India, 
and assigned as one of its causes the employment of an 
expensive foreign agency Tint now tho highest authority 
emphasizes this view Tho Secretary of State in the 
letter just referred to said — 

Tho position of Icdla in relation to taxation and tha lourcet 
of tho pablio ravennaa W very pacalUr not raeAily from tha habits 
of the people and their *tro«g aver* Ion to change which li more 
specially exhibited toward* new form* of taxation bat Ukawho 
from thi character of the Roremment, which Is ia tho hands of 
foreigner*, who hold all the principal administrative ofijeta, and 
form so Urge a part of the Army The impatlsrvoeof nsw taxation 
which would hare to be borne wholly a* a eonttqaenee of tho 
foreign rula imposed on the eo entry and rirtnally to meet addition* 
to ebarge* aH* og outoido or the country would oooitHnte a polltl- 
eal fi*nger tha real msgnltnde of which It is to be feared U not 
at all appreciated by poraon* who bar# no knowledgo of or 
oonoarn Id, tba Oorarnmant of India, bet which thooo rsapostibla 
for that go rern meet bare long regarded a* of tho molt tarious 
ord*r 

We may be tore that the public conscience of England 
•will ask -why tho native* of India, after a hundred year* of 
British rule, are so poor , and a* John Bull in a cartoon 
in PtmcA, is represented ns doing will wonder that India 
is a beggar when he thought she had a mint of money 
DTDtlS TABULOUfl WEALTH 

Unfortunately, this idea of India e wealth is utterly 
delusive, and if * proper system of representation in the 

* 
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Councils be conceded, our repiesentatives will then be able 
to make clear to these Councils and to our rulers those 
•causes which are operating to undermine our wealth and 
prosperity, and guide the Government to the proper reme- 
dies for the greatest of all evils — the poverty of the 
masses All the benefits we have denved from British 
rule, all the noble projects of our British rulers, will go for 
-nothing if after all the country is to continue sinking 
•deeper and deeper into the abyss of destitution At one 
time, I was denounced as a pessimist , but now that we 
have it on the authority of our rulers themselves that we 
are very poor, it has become the right, as well as the duty, 
of this Congress to set forth its' convictions, both as to this 
widespread destitution and the primary steps needful for 
its alleviation Nothing is more dear to the heart of 
England — and I speak from actual knowledge — than 
India’s welfare , and if we only speak out loud enough, and 
persistently enough, to reach that busy heait, we shall not 
speak in vain. ( Prolonged cheering ) t 

CONCLUSION. 

There will be several other questions brought before 
the Congress at their committe meetings during the next 
three days, and I am sure from the names of the delegates, 
sis far as I am informed, that they will prosecute their , 
deliberations with all possible moderation I am sure that 
they will fully [appreciate the benefits of the rule under 
which they live, while the fact that our rulers ai^e willing - 
to do whatever we can show them to be necessary for our 
welfare, should be enough to encourage all m the work I 
fio not know that I need now detain you with any further 
remarks You have now some idea of what progress has 
been made m respect of the matters which were discussed 
last year. I hope we may congratulate ourselves next 


f 
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jew that wo have made forthor pro great in attaining the 
•objects alike of the post year a insolations and those wo 
may this year past, X, for one, am hopeful that, if wo are 
only true to oursolvos if we only do justice to ourselves, 
and the noble education which has boon given to us by our 
rulers and spook freely, with the freodom of speech which 
has been granted to ua, we may fairly expect our Govern 
ment to listen to us and to grant us our reasonable 
demands, (Lond chctrt.) 

I will conclade this short address by repeating my 
sincere thanks to ell of you for having placed me in this 
honourable position and by again returning thanks to our 
Bengal brethren on bohalf of all the dologetes whom they 
have so cordially welcomed hero 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


INTRODUCTION 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I need not say how deeply I 
•feel the honour you have done me by electing me a second 
time to pieside ovei your deliberations I thank you 
sincerely for this honour In the performance of the 
onerous duties of this high position, I shall need jour great 
indulgence and support, and I have no doubt that I shall 

' receive them ( Ajiplause .) 

I am much pleased that I have the privilege of presid- 
ing at the very first Congress held m Punjab, as I had at 
Calcutta m 188G I have taken, ns jou may be aware, 
some interest in the material condition of Punjab In my 
first letter to the Secretary of State for India, in 1880, on 
the material condition of India, I took Punjab for mj 
illustration, and worked out in detail its total annual 
income and the absolute wants of its common labourer 
As to the loyalty of the Punjabis— Hindus, Sikhs, or 
Muhammadans— it has proved tiue through the mostfiory 
ordeal on a most trying and critical occasion. (Ajylause ) 

The occasion of this Session of the Congress in Punjab 
has been a most happy coincidence On Punjab rests a 
double responsibility, one external and one internal If 
ever that bated threatened invasion of the Russians 
comes on, Punjab wall bavo to bear the first brunt of the 
battle, and contented under Butish rule, ns I hope India 
will be Punjab will fight to hor last man in loyaltj and 
patriotism — lojalty to the British Powei, and patriotism 
to protect the hearths and homes of her beloved country 
of India (Loud applause ) 
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PDXJXD’S REBPOI51DIEITT IJf SAFEQ UABDEKO THE ED PI RE. 

The internal responsibility which at present rests npon 
the Punjabis and other warrior races of India is this I 
have always understood and believed that manliness was 
associated with love of juiticc generosity and intellect 
So our British tutor* have nlwny* taught us and havo 
always claimed for themselves such character And I 
cannot understand how any one could or should deny to 
you and other manly races of India the same characteristics 
of human nature But yet wo are graroly told that on 
the oontrnry the manliness of those races of India is 
aeeodatod with meanness unpatriotic selfishness and in 
feriority of intellect, and tliat thoreforo liko the dog in 
the mnngor you and the other warrior rneos will bo 
mean enough to oppose the resolution about Simultaneous 
Examinations, and unpatriotic and selfish enough to pro- 
vent the general progress of all India {Shams.) 

Can offence and insult to a people nnd that people 
admitted to be a manly people go any farther ? Look at 
the numbors of Ponjibi* studying in England Now this 
happy coincidence of this mooting in Punjab you con 
sidering every son of India as an Indian and a compatriot 
have invited me — not a Punjabi not n Muhammadan, nor 
a Sikh — from a distsnoo of thousands of miles to enjoy the 
honour of presiding over this Congress and with this 
gathering from all parts of India as the guestn of the 
Panjabis, you conclusively once for all and forever, set the 
matter at rest that tho Punjabi* with all other Indians do 
earnestly doairo the Simultaneous Examinations aa the 
only method in which justice can be done to all the people 
of India, as this Congress ha* repeatedly resolved And 
moreover, Punjab has the credit of holding the very first 
public mooting in favour of the Resolution passed by the 
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House of Commons for Simultaneous Examinations^ 
{Cheers.) 

When I use the words English or British, I mean all' 
the peoples of the United Kingdom 

DEATH OF JUSTICE TEEANG. 

It is our melancholy duty to record the [loss of one of 
our gieatest patriots, [Justice Kasmath Tnmbak Telang. 
It is a heavy loss to India , you all know what a high 
place he held m oui estimation for his great ability, learn- 
ing, 'eloquence, sound judgment, wise counsel and leader- 
ship. I have known him and worked with him for many 
years, and I have not known any one more earnest and 
devoted to the cause of our country's welfare. He was one 
of the most active founders of this Congress, [and was its 
first hard-working Secretary m Bombay From the very 
first he had taken a warm interest and active part in oui 
work, and even after he became a Judge, his Sound advice 
was always at our disposal. 

HE CENT HIGHER APPOINTMENTS TO INDIANS 

I am glad Mr. Mahadev Govmd Kanade is appointed 
m his place {Cheers ) It does much credit, indeed, to Lord 
Hams for the selection, and I am sure Mr Kanade will 
prove himself worthy of the post. I have known him 
long, and his ability and learning are well-known. 
{Applause ) His sound judgment and earnest work in 
various ways have done valuable services to the cause oF 
India {Applause ) 

I am also much pleased that an Indian, Mr Pramada 
, Oharan Bannerji, succeeds Mr. Justice Mahmud at Alla- 
habad {Cheers ) 

I feel thankful to the Local Governments and the 
• Indian Government for such appointments, and to Lord 
Kimberley for his sanction of them among which I may 
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include also the dedaion about the Banskrit Oh&ir at 
Madras. (Apple km ) I feel the more thankful to Lord 
Kimberley, for I am afraid and I hope I may be wrong, 
that there has been a tendenoy of not only not loyally 
carrying out the rule about situations of Rs. 200 and up- 
wards to be given to Indians, but that even inch posts as 
have been already given to them are being snatched away 
from their hands Lord Kimberley’s firmness In not 
allowing this is, therefore so much tbtynoro worthy of 
praiso and oar thankful noei 

Lord Kimberley also took prompt action to prevent 
the retrograde step In connection with the Jury system in 
Bengal for which Mr Paul and other friends interested 
tbemselvoe in Parliament and also to prevent the retro- 
grade interference with the Chairmanship of Munidpah 
ties at the instance of oar Bn tub Committee in London 
I do hope that in the seme spirit Lord Kimberley will con 
aider our representation* about the extension of the Jury 
system 

A XESSAGTE FBOH CEXTESL FOSBURY 
Before proceeding farther let me perform the gratify 
ing task of communicating to you a message of sympathy 
and goodwill whioh I h»ve brought for yon from Central 
Finsbury (Loud applau&e and three ekeert for tAi ekdort 
of Central FvnJbwnj ) On learning that I had accepted 
your invitation to preside, tho Council of the Central Fins 
bury United Liberal and Radical Association passed a 
Resolution, which I hare now the pleasure of placing 
before you, signed by Mr Joseph "Walton the Chairman, 
and forwarded to me by the Honorary Secretary Mr It 
M. EL Griffith, one of my best friends and supporters. 

The Central Fiaabarj United Liberal and Radical Association, 
in rlaw of Ur NaneoTTa viait to India at the and of Norambar 
next, Kara pawed tba following Resolution i — 
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“1 That tho General Counoil of the Central Finsbury United 
Liberal ana Radiaal Association desire to record their high appro- 
oiation of tho admirable and most exemplary manner in which Mr 
Dadnbhai Naoroji has performed his duties as representative of 
this constituency in the House of Commons and learning that he 
ss, in the course of a few months, to visit India to preside over the 
Ninth 'Session of the Indian National 'Congress, request him to 
■communicate to that body an expression of their full sympathy 
uhleo with all the efforts of that Congress forthe welfare of India, 
and With the Resolution which has been reoently passed by the 
House of Commons (in the adoption of which Mr D&dabhai Nao- 
•roji has been so largely instrumental) in favour of holding Simul- 
taneous Examinations m India and in Britain of candidates for all 
the Indian Civil Services, and further express the earnest hope that 
full effect will, as speedily as possible, be given by the'Government 
to this measure of justice which has been already too long delayed, 
(Applause ) 

“ 2 That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to Mr, 
Dadabhni Naoroji - 

“ (8igned) Joseph Walton, 

Chairman of Meeting ” 
The Resolution has been sent to Mr. Naoroji with an accom- 
panying letter, which says — 1 

“ Central Finsbury United Liberal and Radiaal Association, 

20, St John Street Road, Clerkenwell,* 

London, E C. 

"Dear Sir, — I have beenjdirected to forward to you the 
enclosed copy of Resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Counml of this Association 

*> Joining m the hope of my colleagues that the result of our 
efforts may be of material and lasting good and wishing you a 
fruitful journey, with a speedy return to us, the constituents 
you so worthily represent in Parliament. 

"I am, vours faithfully, 

" R ' M H Griffiths, 

Honorary Secretary 

“ The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji, M P , 

House of Commons, Westminster, 

' August 189$,” 

ANGLO-INDIAN VIEWS ON THE EDUCATED NATIVES 
The fact is, and it stands to reason, that the thinking 
portion and the educated, whether m English or m their 
own learning, of all classes and creeds, in their common 
nationality as Indians, are naturally becoming the leaders 
of the people Those Indians, specially, who have 
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received ft good English education, have the double nd 
vantage of knowing their own countrymen as well as 
understanding and appreciating the merits of British men 
and British rule, with the result, as Sir Bartle Frere has 
well put it "And now wherever I go I find the beet ex 
pouenta of the policy of the English Government and the 
moat able co-ed juton in adjusting that policy to the pecu 
liaritioe of the native* of India, amoDg the ranks of the 
od oca tod natives." {Applaxut.) 

Or as the Government of India has sold " To the 
minds of at leant the oducatod among the people of India 
— and the number is rapidly increasing — any idea of the 
subversion of the British power Is abhorrent.” (Hear 
-Aatt) Government of India* despatch, dated 8th Juno 
1880, to Secretary of Btate for India. 

And as Lord Duflerin as Viceroy of India has said in 
bis Jubilee Speech, " "We are surround ©d* on all sides by 
native gentlemen of great attainment* and intelligence, 
from whose hearty, loyal and honest oo- operation we may 
hope to derive the greatest benefit.” (AppkiUM ) 

It would bo'tho height of unwisdom of ter^ them selves 
creating this great new force, which is rapidly increas 
ing ” as the best exponents land oo-adjntors,” as "ab- 
horring the subversion of the British power," end from 
whose 1 hearty loyal and honest co-operation the greatest 
benefit can arise," that the mlmg authorities should drive 
this foroe into opposition instead of drawing it to their 
own side by taking it into oonfidenoe and thereby 
strengthening their [own foundation This Congress re- 
presents the Aristocracy of Intellect and the new political 
life areated by themselves, which is at present deeply 
grateful to its Creator Common sense tells you— have it 
with yon instead of against you. 
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SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

With regard to your other most important Resolution, 
to hold examinations simultaneously both m India and 
England for all the Civil Services, it would not have be- 
come a practical fact by the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of 2nd June last, had it not been to a large 
extent for your persevering but constitutional demand for 
it made with moderation duiing all the years of your 
existence 1 {Applause.) I am glad that m the last Budget 
debate the Under-Secretary of State for India has given 
us this assurance — 

“ It may be in the recollection of the House that, m 
my official capacity, it was my duty earlier m the Session 
to oppose a Resolution m favour of Simultaneous Exami- 
nations, but the House of Commons thought differently 
from the Government That once done, I need hardly 
say that there is'no disposition on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State for India or myself to attempt to thwart 
or defeat the effect of the vote of the House of Commons 
on that Resolution ” ( blear, hear and applause ) Debates 

Vol. XVII, 1893,/* 1835 

We all cannot but feel thankful to the Secretary 
of State, Lord Kimberley and the TJnder-Secretary 
of State, Mr George Russell, foi this satisfactory 
assurance 

I may just remark beie m passing that I am not able 
to understand why the higher Civil and Educational 
Medical Sex vices are handed over to Military Medical 
Officers, instead of there being a separate Civil Medical 
Service, dealt with by Simultaneous Examinations m 
, India and England, as we expect to have for the other 
Civil Services I also may ask why some higher Civil 
Engmeeiing posts are given to Military Engineers 
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BRmin nrrrnrsT ix ixdiax ArrAiE-i 
One thing more I may nay \our efforts have 
auccceded not only in creating an Interest in Indian affaire 
bat al*o a desire among the people or the United Kingdom 
to promote our true welfare (fftar ktor ) Had you 
achieved in the course of the paat eight yonre only this 
much and no more, you would ha\e amply justified yonr 
existence (CAeere) \ou ha**e proved two thing*— that 
you are moderate and reasonable in what you ask and that 
the British people are willing to grant what is shown to b© 
reasonable 

It la not necessary for mo to enlarge upon the subject 
of vour justification further than this that all the Iteeola 
tionH you have formal* tod have more or loss advanced 
that they are receiving attentive consideration is testified 
by the continuous diicuoion* that have been going on in 
tho Press and on the Platform both here and in# England 
In England itself many a cause great or small lms to 
agitate long before making an impression What strug 
gJes hare then) been in Parliament itaeJf and out of 
Parliament for the Corn Laws Slavery Laws, Factory 
Law* Parliamentary Reforms and many others in abort 
in every important Legislation t \\ • must kocp courage 
persevere, and “ never say die M (Loud appiantt ) 

Rtccrno* to dadabitai haobojx iv parliamcxt 

One more result, though not tho least, of your 
la boars I ahall briefly touch upon The effect which your 
labours produced on the minds of the pooplo of tho United 
Kingdom has helped largely an Indian to find his wny 
into the Grant Imperial Parliament, and in confirmation 
of this, I need not go further than remind }ou of the 
generous abtlon of Central Finabury and tho words of tho 
Reaolutlon of tho Council of ita United Liberal and 
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Radical Association which I have already placed before 
you t {Applause ) 1 

As you are all aware, though it was Jong my wish, 

■ 111 ^ friend the Hon Mr Lai Mohan Ghose made the 

first attempt, and twice contested Deptfoid, with no httle 
chances oi success, but adverse circumstances proved too 
strong for him We owe a debt of gratitude to Dept- 
ford, and also to Holbom, which gave me the first lift, 
and in my contest there, though a forlorn hope, the 
Liberal electors exerted, their utmost, and gave me a very 
satisfactory poll (Cheeis) 

My mind also turns to those good friends of India — 
Bright, Fawcett, Bradlaugh and others, ( applause ) — who 
pioneered for us, prepared for the coming of this result, 
and helped us when we were helpless 

This naturally would make you desire and lead me to 
say a feqi words about the character of the reception 
given to the Indian Member m the House of Commons 
It was everything that could be desired {Cheeks.) The 
welcome was general from all sides, as the interest in 
Indian affairs has been much increasing, and there is a 
desire to do justice to India {Renewed cheering ) Mr 
Gladstone on two occasions not only expressed his satis- 
faction to me at finding an Indian m the House, but 
■expressed also a strong wish to see several more 

The attendance on Indian questions has been good, 
-and what is still bettei, the interest m the Indian debates 
has been earnest, and with a desire to understand and 
<■ judge rightly India has, indeed, fared well this Session, 
notwithstanding its other unprecedentedly heavy work 
PARLIAMENTARY INTEREST IN INDIAN QUESTIONS 
Thankful as we are to many Members ^of all sides, I 
am bound to express our special thanks to the Irish, 
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Labour and IUdK*] Member* {Loud chctn ) 1 heard 

from Mr Davitt, two day* before my departure “ Don t 
forget to tell yonr colleague* at the Congrrtse that every 
one of Ireland e Home Hale Member* in Parliament i* at 
your back in the cause of the Indian People n {Prolonged 
chinny ) AU our friend* who had boon working for 
us before are not only a* renloua and itaunch a* ever 
but more act ire and earnest, I cannot do better thah 
to record in thl* place with thankfulnosa the name* of 
all those Member* from all parties who voted for tho 
Reaolution of 2nd June last in favour of Simultaneous 
Examination* in England and India for all the Indian 
Civil Services * 

A* the ballot fell to Mr Herbort Pan! {three Cheer* 
for Afr Paul) he a* you are aware moved the Keaolu 
tion and yon know also how well and ably he advooated 
the cause and has ever ldncc kept up a watchful interest 
In and eye on It. I may mention here that I had sent a 
whip or notice to every Member of the House of Common* 
for this debate 

Motion made, nod Question proposed “That Mr 
Speaker do now leave tho Choir m 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word 
“ That ” to the end of the Question In order to add 
the words “ all open Competitive Examinations hereto- 
fore held in England alone for appointment* to the Civil 
Service* of India shall henceforth be held nmultaneonsly- 
both in India and England such Examinations in both 
countries being Identical in their nature and all who 
compete being finally cUaaiSed in one list according to 
merit. — (Afr Pend ) 


* The name* are waltted. 
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Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question ” 

The House divided , Ayes 76, Noes 84 
I may say here a few words about the progress we are 
making m our Parliamentary position By the exertions 
of Sir William Wedderburn, (applause), Mr Caine, 
(applause), and other friends, an Indian Parliamentary 
Gommittee has been foimed, of which Sir William 
’Wedderburn is the Chairman and Mr Herbert Roberts 
-is the Secretary (Applause ) The Committee is not yet 
fully formed It will, we hope, be a larger General 
Committee of our supporters with .a small Executive 
Committee, like other similar Committees that exist in 
the House for other causes. I give the names of the 
Uembers now fully enrolled m this Committee — Mr 
.Jacob Bright, Mr Came, Mr John E Ellis, Dr W A 
t Hunter, Mr Illingworth, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr Walter 
B. McLaren, Mr Swift MacNeill, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Mr H. Paul, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr, T. H. Roberts, Mr. 
"R. T. Reid, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr 0 E Schwann, Mr 
Eugene Wason, Mr. Webb, Sir W Wedderburn. 

Besides these, there are a large number of Members 
(exclusive of the 70 or 80 lush Members already referred 
to) whom we count as supporters, and hope to see fully 
■ enrolled Members on our Indian Parliamentary Commit- 
tee before long 

On the eve of my departure, the Committee invited me 
to a private dinner at the House, and gave me a hearty 
Godspeed and 'wishes of success, with an expression of 
their earnest desire to see justice done to India (Applause ) 

Before leaving this subject of Parliament, let me offer 
to Mr. George Russell, the Under-Secretary of State for 
India, my sincera thanks for his sympathetic and cordial 
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treatment of mo in all I had to do with him, and for his 
personal good feeling and kindness towards me (Applautt) 
future ot the oomoress. 

With all that ha* been done by the Congress, we have 
only began our work We have yet much and very 
much more work to do till that political, moral and 
material condition is attained by us which will rarso us 
really to the level of our British fellow-citixens in proa 
perity and political elevation, aod thereby consolidate 
•the Bntiah power on the imperishable foundation of justice 
mutual benefit and tho contentment and loyalty of tho 
people 

The reason why I have dwelt upon our post lifo is 
that it show* that our future is promising and hopeful 
that our faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair 
play of the people of tho United Kingdom is not mis 
placed and that if we aro truo to ourselves and leem 
from tho Bntiah diameter the self sacrifice and persevor- 
anoe which the Bntiah so largely possess, wo need never 
despair of obtaining every justice and reform which we 
may reasonably claim as our birthright as Bntiah citizens 
(Checrt) 

What then is to bo our future work t We have yet 
to surmount much prejudice^ prepossessions, and mis- 
apprehension of our true, material and poliboal condition 
But our oonrso is dear and straight before us. On the 
one hand, wo Deed not despair ot quarrel with those who 
are against us we should, on the other hand, go on steadily 
perseveringly and moderately with the representation of 
our grievance* and just right*, 

EI FORM OF UMISUlTIVE OO DROLLS 

In connection with the question of our Legislative 
Councils we have yet very much work before u*. Not) 
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only are the present rules unsatisfactory even for the 
fulfilment of the present Act itself as interpreted m the 
House by Mr Gladstone, not only have we yet to obtain 
tjhe full “ living representation ” of the people of India 
in these Councils, but also much further extension of 
their present extremely restricted powers which render 
the Councils almost a mere name By the Act of 1861 
(19), without the permission of the Governor-General, no 
member can introduce any measure (which virtually 
amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting the public- 
debt or public revenues or for imposing any charge on 
such revenue, or the discipline and maintenance of any 
part of Her Majesty’s Military or Naval forces This 
means that, as far as the spending of our money is con- 
cerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did not 
exist at all (Cries of 11 Shame, shame”) No motion can 
be made by any member unless such motion be for leave 
to introduce some measure or have ^reference to some 
measure 'actually introduced thereunto Thus, there is no 
opportunity of calling any Department or Government to 
account for their acts (Section 52.) All things which shall 
be done by the Secretary of 'State shall have the same- 
force and validity as if this Act (1861) had not been 
passed Here is full arbitrary power By the Act (1892, 
Section 52), no member shall have power to submit or pro- 
pose any resolution or to divide the Council in respect of 
any such financial discussion,' or the answer to any ques- 
tion asked under the authority of this Act or the rules 
made under this Act ' Such is the poor character of the 
extent of concession made to discuss finances or to put 
questions Rules made under this Act (1892) shall not be^ 
subj’ect to alteration or amendment at meetings for the 
-purpose of making Laws and Regulations Also (Act 1861’, 
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Section. 22) the Secretary of State for India can by an Act 
of Earhament raise any money in the United Kingdom for 
the Government of India, and thus pile np any amount of 
burden on the Indian taxpayer without hi* having a word 
to *ay upon it. We are to all intent* and purpose* under 
an arbitrary rule anti are just only about at the thresh 
old of a true Legiilative Gounod c( 

1511X15 BUDGET DEBIT* I 

Amongst thd moat important work of the Councils is 
tho Budget What I* the condition of the Budget debate 
both hero and in England I The House of Commons devotee 
xreok after week for supply of the Engluh Budget, when 
every item of expenditure i* discussed or may be altered 
and not only that, but the conduct of tho department 
during the year is brought under review which beoomee an 
important oheok to any arbitrary unjust or illegal action 
But what l* the Indian Budget debate or procedure t Horn 
the Financial Statement is mode by the Fmanoe Minister 
Then a week or so after a few speeches are made to no 
practical effect, no practical motion or resolution, and the 
whole thing Is over (5As»w.) Somewhat similar is the 
fate of the Indian Budget m the House of Commons, with 
the advantage of proposing any amendments and at least, 
of having one amendment with praotaoal effect of a divi 
si on or vote But there ia also the important advantage 
of bringing in any Indian measure or motion in the course 
of the Session in aooordanoe with the rule* and orders of 
the House like any other measure or motion I felt 
thankful that at the last Budget debate though there 
wa* the usual additional agony of the last day of the 
Session, yet there wa* not alao the agony of scanty 
attendance, thonkm to the increasing interest in the House 
in Indian matters and to the friend* of India. (Applau*} ) 
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In both places no practical check on any waste, extravagant 
or unnecessary expenditure I am not at present discuss- 
ing the merits of such Councils and lestriction of powers, 
but that such matters will require your attention and con- 
sideration, that even in this one matter of Legislative 
Councils you have yet to secure Mi. Gladstone’s “ leal 
living lepiesentative vdiee of the people ” being heard 
upon every detail of the Government of British India. 
{ Sear , hem ) 

INDIAN- REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

Theie is, however, another impoitant matter — I mean 
the M direct representation from India m the Imperial 
Parliament {Applause) As all oui Imperial questions 
and relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
all amendments of Pai liamentary Acts already passed and 
existing, or all important Acts that may be and can bo 
only passed heieafter in Parliament, and all our ultimate 
appeals can be settled in Parliament alone, it is of cxtiemo 
importance that theie should bo some reasonable dnect 
lepresentation fiom India in the House of Commons and 
the representatives may be Indians or Eutopeans as long 
as they are the choice duectly of Indian Constituencies, 
just as you lm\e delegates to this Congress of Indians or 
Europeans 

Central Finslmry has been generous to us , other 
constituencies may also extend to us such geneious con- 
sideration and help, but it is not fan that we should bo 
left to depend upon the geneiosity of English Consti- 
tuencies ( Bear , hem ) Undei present circumstances wo 
have a right to have direct lepresentation I hope the 
time is not very distant when we may successfully appeal 
to Parliament to Tgrant us the true status of British 
political citizenship {Cheers ) I do not overlook that 
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-several matter* will have to bo considered, and I am not 
at present placing before you a cut and-dry scheme My 
only object if to draw your Attention to this vital subject. 

POVERTT Or INDIA 

But the greatest question before you, tho question of 
all question*, is the povorty of India {Hear hear ) Tbla 
will be I am much afrul the great future trouble both 
of tho Indian people and of the British Holers. It is tho 
rock ahead In this matter we are labouring under one 
great disadvantage This povorty we attributo to tho 
•system and not to the offiaal* who administer tliat ay* 
tern {Hear hear and npplanM ) But unfortunately for 
us for thomselvrs and the British peoplo the ofUcial* 
•{with clear sighted exceptions of course) make the matter 
personal and do not consider impartially and with calm 
ness of judgment this all important subject. The present 
Doko of Devonshire lias well put this state of the official 
mind which is peculiarly applicable in connection with 
this subject He mid “The Anglo-Indian whatever 
may be his merits and no doubt they are just/is not a 
person who Is distinguished by an exceptionally cnlm 
judgment" — Speech, U of C 23nf Anguil, 1883 

Mr Gladatone also lately in the Opium debate re- 
marked — ' That it was a sad thing to say but un 
questionably it happens not infrequently in human afCiirs, 
-that those who from their situation ought to know tho 
■most and the best, yet from prejudice and prepossessions 
knew the least and the worst " {Hear hear ) 

This has been our misfortune mth o Si crnls But there 
have been and are some thoughtful officials who know the 
-truth, like Lord I*xwrence and other* In tho past, and in 
the present tamo* like the latest Flnanoo Ministers, Lord 
•Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir David Barbour 
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who have perceived and stated the terrible truth that 
British India is extremely poor Among other officials 
several have testified to the sad fact, m “ Confidential 
Beports,” which Government do not publish — and this 
after a hundred years of thp work of these officials under 
the present unnatural system. The system being un- 
natural, were the officials the veiy angels themselves, 01 
as many Gladstones, they cannot prevent the evils of the 
system and cannot do much good When Mr. Bayley 
and I moved for a Koyal Commission of Inquny, it was 
said that I had not produced evidence of poverty, it was 
not so , but it is difficult to make those see who would 
not see ( Laughter and applause ) To every member of 
the House I had previously sent my papers of all neces- 
sary evidence on the annual income and absolute wants 
of the people Of India I do not know whether any of 
those who opposed us had taken the trouble to read this, 
and it was unfan to expect that in making out a pnma 
fame case for our motion, I should .reiterate, with the 
unnecessary waste of some hours of the precious time of 
the House, all the evidence already in their hands 

POVEETV OF INDIA AND OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 

You remember my papers on the Poverty of India, and 
I have asked for Beturns to bring up information to date,, 
so that a fair comparison of the present with the past 
may enable the House to come to a correct judgment I 
am sorry, the Government of India refuses to make a 
return of a Note prepared so late as 1881 by Sir David 
Barbour, upon which the then Binance Minister (Lord 
Cromer) based his statement in his speech in 1882 about 
the extreme poverty of the mass of the people I do net 
see why the Government of India should refuse The 
Note, I am told, is an important document. Government 
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■for it* erwn mho should be ready to girp it In I860 
tbo prreent Duke of DcYcm»hirr then v vcrrUry cf btate 
for India, readily g»r* me wap ata lattes »n1 inform* 
iion prepared by Mr l Dinrrrt though I di I not know 
•of their ert tence Thin enabled me to pda oat sum* 
more and to explain wmp point* which had bern ml* 
undereto*! Such information in extremely 
no* merely for the sake cf the pxre'adinglj poor ro»**c-n 
of the peopV* but for the very stability of lb* Bnllth 
power iteolf 

The qnotion of tb* Forrrty of India shoal ! be folly 
tui**d fjrnppW*d with and settled Th« Oorerntnent ought 
to deal boldly and broadly with it, \r there b« a re 
tom in dctnll correctly calculated tnado every yrar of 
the robif annual income of nil Itnti h India, jw r hred cf 
population, and of the requirement* of « labourer to hre 
4n working health, mnd not a* ■ starred ben <*f btmlm 
Unlcm such complete and accurate Information i given 
entry year in detail it U idle and u**lr « to m*ke mire 
unfounded a*«ertion« that India i imwpenng 

It rauit al«o be remrajbervd that I«onl Crotnrra 
annual average or not more thin 1U 37 per head i* for 
the whole population including tl>e Hch and all rlawi 
and not what the groat m*** of the population ran or do 
actually got. Oat of the total annual income of IlntUh 
India all that portion must he deducted which belong* to 
European Planter* Manufacturer* ami Mine owner*, 
and not to the people of British India, excepting the poor 
•wxgoa they receive, to grudge to giro away their own 
country a wealth, to the beneBt of a foreign people \ n 
mother portion in enjoyed in end earned out from the 
country on a far larger share per head by many who are 
not the children of tho soil — official and non-official. 
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Then the upper and middle classes of the Indians them- 
selves receive much more than their average share The 
great mass of the poor people, therefore, have a much 
Mwei average than even the wi etched “ not moie than 
Rs 27 ” per head 

You know that I had calculated the aveiage of the 
income as being its, 20 per head pei annum, and when 
Lord Ciomei’s statement of Rs 27 appeared, I requested 
him to give me his calculations but he rofused Howexei, 
Rs 20 or “ not more than Rs 27 " — how wretched is the 
condition of a country of such income, after a hundred 
yeais of the most costly administration, andean such a 
thing last ? (Cues of “ No, no ” ) 

It is lemaikable that theie is no phase of the Indian 
problem which clear-headed and fair-minded Anglo- 
Indians have not alreadj’ seen and indicated More than 
a hundied ymais ago, in 1787, Sir John Shore wiote these 
remaikable, far-seeing, and prophetic words — 

Whatever nllonaneo we maj make for the increased industry 
of the aubjectfi of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for 
the produce of it (supposing the demand to bo enhanced), thcro is 
reason to ooncludo that the benefits are more than counter- 
balanced bj evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion —Pari, Ret 377 of 1812, 

And these words of prophecy aie tiuo to the piesent 
day I pass over what has been said by other European 
officials at different times during the hundred years. I 
come to 1886, and here is a curious and complete res- 
ponse after a hundred years by the Secretary of State for 
India In a despatch (2Gth Januaij, 1886) to the 
Tceasur) , he makes a significant admission about tho 
consequences of the character of the Government of the 

foreign rule of Britain He snys 

The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources 
of the public revonuos is very peculiar, not mere!) from the habits 
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of tbs pwpU and thdr strong, Merelon to clung* which li more 
■pedmlly exhibited to new form* of taxation bat llk*wl*e from the 
character of the Oorernmint, which Is In th* hand* of foreigner* 
who hold ell the principal admin lilrt tiro office* end form »o I erg* 
ft pirt of the Armj The lmpo*ldoa of naw taxation which would 
hereto b* borne wholly e* ft oofu*que«6« of the foreign rale 
impoiad on the coaotrr ftnd rirtaelly to nwot addition* to 
cliarget ariilng oatild* of the conn try would ooaiUtaU e political 
danger the re*l m»fnltudo of which it it to be fe»red I* not et 
ell ppreoiftted by per* on* wbo here no knowledge of or ooooero 
in the aoreenraent of 1 die, bat which tha*e r**pon«iblo for 
that Oorercment bite long regarded ft* of the matt terioai 
order 

Whet a strange confirmation, fulfilment and erpUnn 
turn of tho very reason of the prophecj of * hundred 
years ngo and admission now that been are tho charactor 
of the prwsont Gov'eminent i* such that ** tf u fn Me hand* 
of fA« foreigner* irKo hold alt the principal adminulratirt 
offiau and form to large a part of the army" the conse- 
quents) of it U ft u political danger," tho real magnitude 
of which U of the m/*rf stnou* order n 

Need I after this declaration even, despair that some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends would not take a lesson from 
the Secretary of State and understand the evil of the 
system under which India is sufloring t Have I ever 
said anything clearer or stronger than this despatch lies 
done ? It gives my whole fear qf tho future porils to 
the people of IndU and poliUoal danger to tho British 
power in a nutshell This shows that some or our Anglo- 
Indian authorities hare not boen, nor are, so dull and 
blind as not to have seen before or see now tho whole 
peril of the position, and the unnaturnl and suicidal sys- 
tem of administration. 

Yes, figures are quoted by somo of what they call 
*' increase of trade " “ balance of tradoln favour of India j 
‘increasa oE industry ” u hoarding of treasure In British 
India,” etc. etc., but our misfortune is that these people. 
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with bias and prejudices and prepossessions, and appaienb- 
ly having not very clear ideas of the principles, processes, 
-and details of commercial and banking operations and 
transactions, and of the perturbations of what Sir John 
Shore called t( the evils of a distant foreign dominion,” 
are not able to understand and read aright these facts and 
figures of the commercial and economic conditions of 
British India These people do not realise or seem to 
understand that what are called “ the trade returns of 
British India ” are misleading, and are not the trade re- 
turns of British India A good portion of both the im- 
ports and exports of both merchandise and treasure belong 
to the Native States and to countries beyond the borders, 
-and not to British India, A separate return must be 
made of the impoits and exports of the non-Bntish tem- 
tories, so that a correct account of the true trade of 
British In ha may be given by itself — and then theie 
should be some statement of the exports which are not 
trade expoi ts at all, but only political and private Euro- 
pean remittances , and then only will it be seen how 
wretched this British Indian true trade is, and how falla- 
•cious and misleading the present returns are A return is 
made every year called “ The Material and Moral Progress 
of India ” But that pai t 1 egarding “ Material Progress ” 
to which I am confining my observations is veij impel feet 
and misleading As I have already said, nothing short of 
a return every year of the average annual income per 
head of population of British India, and of the absolute 
necessaries of life for a healthy labourer, m detailed 
■calculation, can give any correct idea of the progress or 
otherwise of the material condition of the people of British 
India I ask for “ detailed calculation” in the returns, 
because some of the officials seem to have rather vague 
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notion* of the Arithmetic of Average* and though the 
■foundation figures may be correct, they bring out results 
'far from truth* I have pointed out this with instanoee in 
my papers, I have oommum cnted ■with the Secretary of 
State for India, and he has comrrmmoatod with the 
Governments in India. But I do not know how far this 
-correction ha* been attended to by those who calculate 
aver* get, 

•nuni Btnnunr w miv n axd isdia 
What is gnevons is that the present unnatural 
■yitem as predicted by 8ir John Bbore, is destructive to 
us with a partial benefit to the United Kingdom with our 
-ouree upon it But were a natural iystem to prevail, the 
commercial and industrial benefits aided by perfect free- 
trade that exists between India and the United Kingdom 
will be to both oountrioe of an extent of which we can at 
present form no conception 

But here is an inexhaustible market of 221,000 000 
of their own dvflised fellow citizens with some 66 000 000 
more of the people of the Native States, and what a great 
trade would an** with such an enormous market, and the 
United Kingdom would not for a long time hear anything 
about her unemployed ” It U only some people of the 
United Kingdom of the higher clause* that at present draw 
all the benefit from Indm. The great mass of the people 
-do not derive that benefit from the oonneotion with India 
whioh they ought to get with benefit to both countries 
On the other hand it is with the Native States that there 
is some comparatively deoent trade "With British India, 
a* compared with it* population, the trade of the United 
Kingdom is wretched indeed after a oentury of a very 
costly administration paid for by the poverty-stricken 
ryots. 
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Truly as Macaulay said emphatically 

To trade with civilised man is infinitely more profitable than to> 
govern savages , that would indeed be a doting wisdom, which, 
m order that India might remain a dependency would make it a 
useless and costly dependency, which would keep a hundred 
millions (now really 221,000,000) of men from being our customers 
in order that they might continue to be our slaves 

Should this doting wisdom continue ? 

It is impossible for me to explain m this address 
all the misapprehensions I have already explained my 
views as fully as possible m my papers Thes’e views weie 
at first ridiculed and pooh-poohed till the highest financial 
authorities, the latest Finance Ministers themselves, 
admitted the extreme poverty of India Lord Cromer 
summed up the situation in these lemarkable words m 
1882 “ It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population m India is not more than Bs 27 a 
year ” “ In England the average income per year per 

head of population was .£33 , m France it was £23, m 
Turkey which was the poorest country in Europe, it was 
£4 a head ” Comment is unnecessary Let us and the 
Government not live m a fool’s paradise, or time may 
bring disasters to both when it is too late to stop them 
This poverty is the greatest danger both to us and the 
rulers In what shapes and vaneties of forms the disease 
of poverty may attack the body-politic, aDd bring out and 
aggravate other evils, it is difficult to tell or foresee, but 
that there is danger of “ most serious order,” as the 
Secretary of State declares, nobody can deny 

INDIAN LOrALTY 

Were the people of British India allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of them own labour and resources, and were fair 
relations established between the British and Indian 
peoples, with India contented and prpsperous, Britain 
may defey half-a-dozen Bussias ( Loud cheers ,) Indians 
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■will then fight to the last man and to the last rupee for 
their share as patriots and not as mercenaries The 
rulers will have only to stamp their foot and millions will 
spring up to defend the British power and their own 
hearth* and homes. (iSenstcsd chtirwg ) 

We, the Congress, are only desirous of supporting 
Government, and having this important matter of poverty- 
grappled with and settled we are anxious to prevent M the 
political danger n of the M moat serious order " declared to 
exUt by the Secretary of State himself A Vo desire that 
the British connection should endure for a long time to 
oome for the sake of our material and political elevation 
among the civilised nation* of the world It is no pleasure 
or profit to us to oomploin unnecessarily or wantonly about 
this poverty 

AVere we enemies of British rule our best course 
would be, not fio try out, but remain silent, and let the 
mischief take its oourse till it ends in disaster as it must 
"But we do not want that disaster and we therefor* cry out^ 
both for our own take, and for the sake of the ruler*. This 
evil of poverty must be boldly faced and remedied 

This is the question to which we shall have to devote 
our beat energies AYo have no donbt, to contend against 
many difficulties, but they must be surmounted for every 
body’s sake 

COSTLT ARMY A 513 CIVIL ASB>TCES 

The next subject to which I desire to draw your 
attention is this, A Vo have a large oostly European 
Army and European Oml Services. It is not to be 
supposed that in these remarks I accept the necessity for 
them I take at preeent the situation as it ie I now 
submit to the calm consideration of the British people 
and Government these question*. Is all this European 
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service entirely for the sole benefit of India ? Has the 
United Kingdom no interest or benefit m it ? Does not 
the greatness of, and the greatest benefit to, the United 
Kingdom arise from its connection with India ? Should 
not the cost of such greatness and great benefits be shared 
by the United Kingdom m proportion to its means and 
benefits? Are not these European sei vices especially 
imposed upon us on the clearly admitted and declared 
ground of maintaining the British power 2 Let us see 
what our rulers themselves say * 

BRITISH VIEWS ON THE COSTLY INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord Beaconsfield said — , 

We had to decide what was the best step to counteract the 
■efforts Russia was then making, for though war had not been 
•declared, her movements had commenced m Central Asia, and the 
struggle has commenced whioh was to decide for ever which power 
should possess the great gates of India, and that the real question 
at issue was whether England Bhould possess the gates of her own 
great empire m India and whether the time had not arrived when-, 
we could no longer delay that the problom should be solved and 
in a manner as it has been solved by Heir Majesty’s Government — 

{ Hansard , Pol, 250 p. 10 94, 25th February 1880 ) 

Again he says — 

We resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acqune the complete command and possession of the gates of the 
Indian Empire Let me at least believe that the Peers of England 
are still determined to uphold not only the empire but the honour 
of this country 

Oan any words be more emphatic to show the vast and 
most vital stakes, honour and interests of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of ' State for India, 
■tells us — 

s We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
cur Indian Empire that among other things, he says, 

that supremacy rests upon the maintenance of our European 
Civil Service, that we rest also upon the magnificent European 
Force which we maintain in that oountry.— “ Timex," 33 th June, , 
1893. Mansion House Dinner to Lord Boberts. 
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Tbis again is another emphatic declaration of the vast 
atakes and Interests of the United Kingdom for ■which 
the European Services are maintained entirely at oar 
expense 

I ehall givo one more authority only 

See what a man like Lord Roberta, the symbol of 
physical force admit* He say* to the London Chamber 
of Commerce — 

I rejoo© to learn that you recognUe bow inflUtolably th*- 
pratptmj of tba United Kingdom it boned op with the retention 
of that ran Ea»teni Empire.— (.“Tlmr* n 25 May 1803. Dinner by 
(Af London Cknmbtr of Comment ) 

And again be says at Glasgow 
That the retention of oor Eastern Empire U ea*entlal to tha 
greataoca and pnjaparlty of the United Kingdom — C* rinw*, 22 IA 
July 1803) 

JSow I ask again that with all such deep vast and 
groat Interests, and the greatness and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, essentially depending on the Eastern 
Empire and indissolubly bound up with it, is it reaaonable 
is it just and fair, is it British that all the cost of meb 
greatness, glory and prosperity of the United Kingdom 
should be entirely to the last farthing thrown upon the 
wretched Indians, as If the only relations existing between 
the United Kingdom and India were not of mutual benefit^ 
bat of mere masters and slaves as Macaulay pointed out to 
be deprecated {Applaut and crUt of “ No no *) 

As for the Itavy, the T\me> regards and it is generally 
admitted that the very existence of Britain itself depends 
upon the oommnnd of the sea The TVmw says — 

They will oarer forjjre tha lUotitar or the Hlnlitnr ' that lea Tea 
thtm weikar at aaa thaa any poeafbla combination of Franco ud 
another potrar 

By a telegram I read at Aden I found Mr Gladstone 
u re-affirmed the neoeeaity of British supremacy ” 
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For any war vessels that may be stationed m India for 
the protection of the interests of both, the expenditure may 
be fairly shaied 

IRELAND AND INDIA CONTRASTED re FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

In the Bill for the better government of Ireland there 
aie provisions by which Ireland is required to pay a 
certain share of the Imperial expenditure according to its 
means, and when necessary to pay a similar share of any 
extraordinary expenditure, Ireland having all its resources 
at its own command How see how vastly different is 
our position Hot only will Ireland have all her internal 
services, Irish or under Irish rules causing no foreign 
drain from her, but she will also, as she has always enjoy- 
ed, continue to enjoy her share m all the gain and glory 
of the -British Empue Irishmen can be Viceroys, 
Governors, and have any of the appointments m the 
military or civil services of'the Empire, with the additional 
advantage of a large number of Members in Parliament 
The Indians, on the other hand, have not only no such 
share at all m the gams and glory of the British Empire 
but are excluded even from the services of their own 
country, with the consequences of an exhausting foreign 
dram, of the deplorable evils foretold by Sir John Shore 
and subjected to the imposition of every farthing of the 
expenditure Hor has India any votes m Parliament. 
And we have now the additional misfortune that the 
British Cabinet, since the transfer to the Crown, is no 
longer the independent tribunal to judge between us and 
the Indian authorities, and this adds heavily to our 
• difficulties for obtaining justice and redress, except so far 
as the sense of justice of the non-official members of the 
Parliament helps us 
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1SDU3 inUTART EXPERDITUfir. 

There is a strange general misapprehension among 
the people of the United Kingdom They do not teem to 
know that they have not ipent a singlo shilling either in the 
formation of the British Indian Empire or in its maintenance 
and that aa far a* I know, every farthing is taken from the 
Indiana, with the only exception in my knowledge that 
Sir Gladstone with his sens© of justice allowed £6 000 000 
towards the last Afghan War, which without haring any 
voice in it, cost India £2i 000 000 {Loiul cn« of 'Shame ") 
I cannot blame the poople of the United Kingdom gener- 
ally for this mistake when even well Informed papers 
give utterances to this most unfortunate fallacy As, for 
Instance a paper like tho Statist, In tho extract which my 
friend Mr lhnshaw E Wach* gavo you last yoar, soys 
41 Wliatever may happen, we must defend India to onr 
lost shilling and onr last man," while the fact is that 
they have not spent oven thoir first shilling or any shilling 
at all ( laughter ) hot on the contrary derived benefits in 
various way* from India of millions on millions every year 
{** Shams, ") Is or have the ilghtors in creating and main 
talning tho British Indian Empire been only the British 
oo Idler to “ the last man * Indian soldiers hare done the 
main work, and if India can be made prosperous and 
contented as it can be by true statesmanship, the Indian 
soldier will be ready to fight to 11 the last man " to defend 
British power {Load eAser* ) 

Britain, in fact, cannot send to India . 1 to its last roan 
The very idea is absurd on the contrary she can draw 
from India for her European purpose an inexhaustible 

strength 

Again the Statist tyi — u We are at this moment 
spending large sums of money in preparing against a 
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Russian attack ” Not a farthing of the British money > 
Every farthing of these “ large sums,” which aie crushing 
us, is “ imposed ” upon the people of British India, 
Such misleading statements are often made m the English 
Press to our great injury, (“ Shame ”) 

I repeat, then, that we must submit to the just con- 
sideration of the British people "and Parliament whether 
it is just and right that they should not pay a fair share 
according to their stakes and means, towards all such 
expenditure as is incurred for the benefit of both India 
and the United Kingdom, such expenditure, and "the 
respective share of each, being settled on a peace footing, 
any extraordinary expenditure against any foreign invasion 
being also further fairly shared 

Before closing this subject, I may just remark that 
while leaving necessarily the highest .offices of power and 1 
control, such as Yiceroys and Governors to Europeans,. 
I regard the enormous European Services as a great 
political and imperial weakness, m critical political times 
to the British power, as well as the cause, ns the piesent 
Duke of Devonshire pointed out, of the insufficiency of an 
efficient administration of the country , and also the main 
cause of the evils foretold by Sir John Shore, and admit- 
ted by the Secretary of State for India, after a hundred 
years, as a political danger of “a most serious order;” 
and of the poverty of India 

THE BURDEN' OF THE INDIAN TAXPAYER 

I would not say much upon the next subject, as you 
have had only lately the highest testimonies of two 
Yiceroys and thiee Secretaries of State for India — of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon, and of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Cross, and Lord Kimberley. You remember 
the debate raised by Lord Northbrook in the House of 
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Lords a few months ngo that tho Homo Military 
Charges were unfair and unjust and all tho author! 
ties I ham named endorsed tho complaint. But 
even the ho* da of tha Indian authorities are so 
much In terror of the Treasury that Lord Kimberley 
flnld — “ The India Office has no particular desire that 
the question should bo ire-opened and discussed anew, 
for bitter experience has taught the department that tho 
re-openlng of a question of this kind generally results in 
the imposition of additional charges " Is this one other 
disadvantage of tho transfer to the Grown t Lord Kimberley 
hi* the nail on the head why India was so unfairly 
treated (and the same may be appliedto such other treat- 
ment of India by the Indian authontiea themselves) when 
ho said — ‘ The reasons why proposals that must throw 
freah burdens on the Government of India are » a fro 
quently made in the House of Commons is that those who 
make them know that their own pockets wiU not suffer in 
the desire to make things agreeable and comfortable 
{Laughter ) The taxpayers of the country exercise no 
check upon such proposals, and the consequence is that 
chargee are sometimes imposed upon the Government of 
India which that Government thinks unjust and unnecos 
eary * It must be borne in mind that charge* impoaed 
on the Government of India " means the suffering party 
is the poor taxpayer of India 

The Duke of Argyll characterises tbsse chargee as 
u unjtftt and illegal tribute to England ” But mark 
the words of Lord Gross — u I am certain that in the 
course of a few year* the Indian people will foroe 
da to do them j unties * Hub {g just the feature ° to be 
foroed to do justice" which I always deplore. We desire 
that all necessary reforms and acta of justice should be 
4 
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spontaneous on the part of Britain, m good grace m and 
good time as gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to 
wait til] “ forced,” with loss of grace from the giver and 
the loss of gratitude from the receiver {Sear, hear ) 

I offer my thanks to Lord Northbrook and other 
Lords for that debate, though yet barren of any result 
But we may fairly hope that such debate must sooner or 
later produce good results It is like a good seed sown 
and will fructify, 

Here are some smaller items The cost of the India 
Office Building of about half-a-milhon, of the Royal Engi- 
neering College of .£134,000, and of other buildings is all 
cast on India The cost of the Colonial Office Building, 
.£100,000, is paid from the British Exchequer The India 
Office Establishment, etc , about £230,000 a year, is all 
imposed on India, while the £41,000 of the Colonial Office 
.and £168,000 for Colonial Services are paid from the 
British Exchequer The public debt of India (excluding 
Railway and Productive Works) is incurred in creating and 
preserving the British power, but all our cries to give us 
at least the benefit of a British guarantee have been m 
vam, with the curious suicidal effort of showing to the 
world that the British Government itself has no confi- 
dence m the stability of its own power m India {Sear, 
hear.) 

In 1870, Mr Gladstone 'declared India to be “too 
much burdened,” when the Annual Expenditure was 
£39,000,000, Vvhat expression can be used now when, with 
atL extremely pool income, the buiden now is nearly 75 per 
cent heavier, or Rs x 68,000,000 this year 

SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

Passing on to the other subjects, I hope the separation 
of Executive and Judicial functions will receive attention 
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as its necessity has bam recoin mol Wo hnvo to persevere 
Tor this as well os for other pirts of our programme, 
bearing in mind one groat difficulty we hare to contend 
with TJnfortansta!) tho Iniian authorities, when they 
determine to do or not to do a thing an ler the notion of 
preaemng prestige a id strength as If nny false prestige 
osn be a strongth, disregird even Resolutions or Acts of 
Parliament Itself nod rewrfc to evory denco to carry 
their own point of view {Loti ctm of ‘yhnou’') We 
cannot erpoct Parliament to watih In llao affair* from day 
to hay And therein lies the Impunity nnl immunity of 
the Indian Administration 

I shall refer to only twi In Un m first, the case of 

the misleadingly callel u The Statutory Samce an*c[ 
what in reality was created oat of and as a part and 
parcel of the Covenanted Civil Service I can speak with 
some authority fori was the very proposer or tho Memo 
rml of the East India Association to Sir Stafford 
Tsorthoote which resulted in the Clause of the Act of 1870 
But the Indian 'authorities would not have it They 
moved heaven and earth to thwart it it is a long and a 
end story for the good name of Britain and they never 

/ rested till they made the Statute a dead letter though it 
still stands on the Statute Book of the Imperial Purlin 
ment ( Skamt *) However I hear with pleasure and 
I hope it is true, that a disposition has arisen, for which 
l understand Lord Kimberley is to be thanked, to redress 
this glaring and unfortunate wrong — unfortunate for 
British prestige for British honour and British good faith, 
and I do hope that the Government would do^ this redress 
ungrudgingly mth good grace, completeness and genero- 
sity This Instance illustrates another unfortunate phaae 

of the Administration 
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INDIAN 1 OREST Si RVIC1 

Tho ! crest Deputmcnt m recruited b} examinations 
in Kugfand nnd by icloction in India Such selection is not 
Insod upon u Resolution or Act of Pmhnmont, but upon 
tho will of the nvithonlies nnd consisting of Europeans 
riio Government of Jndm in Resolution N o 18 If, of 29tb 
.Tuh 1891, have dr* cubed them ns untrained nnd uncove- 
nanted ofltceis, who have been unconditionall} appointcduv 
p»<t vetrs, nnd vet the) are ordered m tlie regular Indian 
Foiost hot vice , while those Native Civilians, created and 
Inched b) nn Act of Parliament, ns distinctly belonging to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, uio excluded from that Civil 
Herviie to which the Act distinct!} nppointod them Can 
ouch difference of treatment of Ifuropeans and Indians 
piesetve Rntish piestigc foi honoui nnd justico, nnd would 
it mot-cave oi dimmish tho existing attachment, of the 
Indians to Butish ntlo? 

Tin, STATI mCUI-ATION' OF VI CF 
The second instance was tlio practical disregnid of the 
Resolution of tho House of Commons about tho State 
regulation of vneo. But in this caso there wore vigilant 
watchers Idea Mrs Butlei, Air Stansfeld, M P , Mr 
Sturpt, M P , nnd othci*, and they did not allow' tho 
Resolution to become a dead letter In this caso also I 
am glad to find that tho Indian authorities now mean to 
givo loyal efiect to tho Resolution, and well may they do 
so for tho sako of tho British good name, fame, and 
prestige, for morality of ovory kind upon vvluoh mainly 
British strongth and influence lest, 

TUE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

On tho Currency Question I need not dwell much. 
My views aro not unknown to you. "Now that the* 
Sherman Law is lepealod by the United States, we may 
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tope to see a settled condition in time 'So Amount o! 
-currency jugglery or device* in this country could hate 
any influence (except that of creating troubles in the 
country itself a* has happened) on the low In the remit 
tance* to England for Home Chargee which mutt be paid 
in gold, and will fluctuate with the nae or fall of gold m 
the United Kingdom A* if thl* crushing loss was not 
enough for the wretched taxpayers, further burdens were 
laid to make things agreeable and comfortable with other 
peoples money, ns Lord Kimberley would say, of high 
-exchange to the European officials and the further most 
unwarranted payment of £138 000 to the banks, with 
whose transactions in profits or loss the taxpayer lias no 
connection whateyer (‘ SAame, sAanw. ”) Some strange 
precedents aro made in this matter to silence opposition 
and to support innks at the expense of the taxpayers, 
which will lead to serious troubles in the future Should 
not the miliowners and other concerns also claim oompen 
aataon for the dial oration of their industry or transactions 
by the currency action of the Government as Government 
itself admits to have caused suoh dislocation ? "Would the 
British Exchequer have paid any such money to the 
British banks 1 Such a thing would never ha ye been 
thought of The utmost that is done in any crisis is 
allowing ths Bank of England to issue more notes under 
strong restrictions Had the banks made profits instead 
of loss would they hare handed them to the taxpayer? 
Then it would have been called the reward of shrewdness 
-foresight, enterprise etc etc 

The whole currency trouble* from which India is 
-suffering, and which are bo peculiar to India and eo 
deplorable to the, Indian taxpayer and from which no 
other silver using ooon try suffers is one of the best 
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Hindus in various places to device means to prevent any 
•deplorable occurrences happening m the future 

HARMONY AND UNION BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES 

Looking back to the past as my own personal experi- 
ence of my life, and as far back as I know of earlier days, 
<it least on my side of India, I feel a congratulation that 
all associations and societies of members of all creeds have 
worked together in harmony and union, ‘without any Con- 
sideration of class or creed m all matters concerning our 
•common national public and political interests No doubt, 
latterly, Oven in such common matters, differences of views 
have arisen and will arise, but such differences of views, 
when genuine, are healthy, just as is the case m the 
United Kingdom itself with its two political parties 
{Bear, hear.) 

What makes me still more gratified and look forward 
hopefully in the future is that our Congress has not only 
worked so far in the union and concord of all classes and 
■creeds, but has taken care to provide that such harmony 
should continue m the future As early as m the Congiess 
.at Allahabad of 1888, you passed this Resolution (XIII) — 

That no sabject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
•Committee, or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Muhammadan delegates as a body object unanimously or nearly 
unanimously , and that if, after the discussion of any subject which 
has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that all the Hindu 
or all the Muhammadan delegates as a body are unanimously or 
nearly unanimously opposed to the Resolution which it is pro- 
posed to pass thereon, such Resolution shall be dropped , provided 
that this rale shall refer only to subjects in regard to which the 
•Congress has not already definitely pronounced an opinion 

As I have already said, the highest wish of my heart 
is that all the people of' India should regard and treat each 
•other as fellow-countrymen, with fellow-feeling for the 
good of all {Applause ) 
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\\*tnuj 1 am cooTineeJ rr*t fotljr a.» irel lhatwfat 
ever jvdtUeal or nation*! benefit wr may u julre *itt fn 
cme or other way t*r fit *11 cli*N* (/7eie, A*ar ) lb* Iwnw* 
fit of e*rh Uklnp tunmi form* The interest* of « *11 
arr th* time We argali In lb<* Mtt» Ittot We fJ«- 
JoV or awttn t.v'ether (lorrrrmrnt nnro'. but tiret n* 
all alfte It l« ttnn»*<m*l 1* f<*r t»a to rxjwet from then, 
and unjn»t and «n»nw for if cm to *how any at In* focnr 
to anv jnrtlctjUr rl**» cr o’^mmonlty Tl e enlf »^li 1 
foundation far <h*m i« jo tire ant impartiality *nd 
outy ju»t dcmanf from n* *!►> on crly 1«* ju»lir* *f 4 
impartiality (/■*« T ajjJt**' ) 

If the country i* pro*prr*»o l> *-n it err pet io"}* in 
one walk d life arotb«-r wfll I are in another walkfflife 
Vt our Indian Mjlnp p<v> *» If tb«“rx> 1 *»Ur In 
well it will com* to the n»t*Tt> " 1(*>* U n well of 

•pro* jonty we ibatl t* abV to draw mrh cur »h»re from it 
Hut if the well U dry wo tnu t all jjo without tuiy at all 
rorjtunovt or natruit mwrn i* txnu. 

A word for tl»* b»*l ujvm which tl « etrenpth of Hntl h 
power rtand# Hnlain ran hoi 1 India or any p»m country 
can hoi 1 another, by moral force only \ on ran bull l 
up an empire by »nn* or ephemeral I tutc |h)»iralfom* 

but you can preset te it by the eternal moral fotcew only 
Unite forro will fome tim« or other break down riphte 
ouaneM alone it nrrtla tinp (Cheer*) Well and truly 
li>* iflrd Itipou mid ‘tW the Hriti h power and In 
(luoncc re*t* npon the conviction of our pood faith more 
than Upon the valour or our eoldien* or the reputation of 
our firms ** {Apfinu**) Mr Oladatone w»y« 

It l» tb* predtmdaaae* af that »eral fare* for whkh 1 hwtHy 
pray (o (ha d liberation of t hi IIdom a»d tb* rend or t at ear 
wbola pobHo policy fori m comlecrd that ape* that preiemri 
ft*oea drprada that which ibould ba Iba Oral eh j cot of alt o or 
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desires, as it jb of all our daily official players, namely, that union 
or heart and sentiment ■which constitutes the truest basiB of 
strength at home, and thorefoie both of strength and good fame 
throughout the oivihsed world —Debates, 9bh August, 3892 p 
1892, {Applause ) v 

And here is a remarkable instance cited by Mr Glad- 
stone of a people of a different race becoming’ attached even 
to the much despised Turkish rule How much more will 
the people of India, if contented and prospeious, become 
attached to the rule of such a people as the British ? 
Referring to Lebanon, Mr Gladstone said — 

Owing to the wise efforts of Lord Dufferin and others about 
thirty years ago, local management was established since which 
the province has become contented and attached to fhe Turkish- 
Empire, 

Lord Roberts, the apostle of British strong arm to 
maintain British power, and though much imbued with 
many of the prejudices against the progress of the Indians, 
as a true soldiei, admits without hesitation what he con- 
siders as the only solid foundation upon which British^ 
strength must for ever rest He says 

But however efficient and well-equipped the army of India 
may be, were it indeed absolute perfection and weie its cumbers 
considerably more than they are at present, our greatest strength 
must ever rest on the firm base of a united and contented India 

Truer and more statesmanlike words could not be 
uttered Permit me to give one more extract Mr 
Gladstone, referring to Irish Home Buie, said 

There can be no nobler spectacle than that wbioh we think 
is now drawing upon us, the spectacle of a nation deliberately set 
on the removal of injustice, deliberately determined to break, not 
through terror and not in hhste, but under the sole influence of 
duty and honour, determined to break with whatever remains still 
existing of an evil tradition, and determined m that way at once 
to pay a debt of justice and to consult by a bold, wise, and good 
act its own interests and its own honour 

Am I at all unreasonable in hoping that such noble 
statesmanship, honour, and good faith of the British peo- 
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pie will In fullness of time abo cxterd to Irdjrv MtriUr 
ju Jw t I *hall hope 0 * long a* 1 her 
ixdiax xinoxALmr 

L*t ua alwayn remember that, we areallchH lrch of our 
mother country Indeed, I have never worked In any 
other tiptnl than that I am an Indian (rAKr»)atd owe 
duty to my country and all my countrymen ketber 
I atn a Hindu, a MulwmmaJaU a Ta»>l a Chrl tl n, OT 
of any other erred, I am above all an Indian Our country 
Ls India our hatvonatity If I mb an (Aotvf M -r* ) 

Tlie question for a*, especially a body liLr thi who 
have received tho blcr Ings of edurati n ia How ntr «e 
to perform our duty to our country f Certainly no cmo 
rrquirra to bo taught that no great c»u*a» or object on ever 
bo accompli bed without great rvrriGoer— pctmi al and 
pecuniary 1\e ran never *ueceed with the llrltnh peo 
pie by mero declamation* \\# mu* l ahow that wc Inhere 
In the ju Urn of our cau o hy our carncitnoa and telf 
a rnGco (//cor A far) 

LtAttX TO MAKE aACKtriCTH. 

I deelro now to Impro* upon my couutij men with all 
the ea meet nee* 1 am cajnbl* of to |-rtq«re tkcmrelve for 
lacnGcca e ob*> erve every d»y what ►ncriGcc* the Bn 

tub people make for attaining at y ol ject great or a mall 
and how perwMently they eticlc to It and among the 
leMona which aroaru learning from them let u* learn thla 
particular one with tbe double advantage and ofTTt of 
■bowing that IndlanJ liaae public Aplrlt and love of their 
country and also proving that they are enrntat In what 
they are asking {AjijJnrw ) 

OtOAXUtD EtTOKT 

Our work for tbe amelioration of our country and for 
obtaining all the right* and bencCt* of Rrltbh citizen- 
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ship will go on increasing, and it is absolutely necessary 
that our organization, both here and in the United King- 
dom, should be much improved and made complete. 
Without good organization no important work can be 
successfully dons , and that means much pecuniary and 
personal sacrifice We must remember the Congress 
meets once a yeai. The General Secretaries and the 
Standing Committees have to carry out the details and in- 
form the circles of the work and resolutions ol: the 
-Congress 

CONGRESS WORK IN LONDON 
But the most important and national work formulated 
by the Congress has to be done with watchfulness, day 
•after day, m London by your British Committee. {Gheeis ) 
And, further, by your Resolution XU, of the seventh 
Session, you “ urged them (the Committee) to widen 
henceforth the sphere of their usefulness by interesting 
themselves not only m those questions dealt with by the 
Congress, but m all Indian matters submitted to them and 
properly vouched for in which any principle accepted by 
the Congress is involved." {Renewed cheering ) 

Fancy what this means Wky, it is another India 
•Office 1 You have put all India’s every-day work upon the 
shoulders of the Committee. It becomes exceedingly 
necessary for efficient and good work to have some paid 
person or persons to devote time to study the merits of 
all the representations which pour m with every mail, 
or by telegrams, before any action can be taken > on 
them It is in the United Kingdom^ that all our 
gieat fights are to he fought, all ou? national and 
imperial questions are to be settled, and it is to oui\ 
British Committee in London that we have to look for the 
performance of all this responsible and / arduous work, 
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•with the unfortunate fret tare tbn we hare to contend 
•gain t m«ny adverse Influence* pTTpoMwJons and mis 
undeistandiog* We bar© to m»k© the British people 
unlearn a good deal * 

On the other hand, we havo this hopeful feature al o 
that wa bare not only many Ilrithli friends, hot alw> 
Anglo-Indian who, in the true spirit of justice and of 
the gratitude to tb* country to which they owe their pnU 
career nod future pfon Ion appreciate the duty they owe 
to India and are derirtms to help os anl to j rrX'rve the 
llnti*h Empire by the* only certain mean* of justice the 
honour and nghteoo ores of the British people and by 
the contentment and prosperity of India 

\ ou know trrll how much we owe to the present 
English member* of our Committee, Blr William Wed 
derbum ( 77. re* cA<r* for S’tr ffi/Iion Jl'e/Jeriurn ) 

Mr Uume Mr Hoynolda, Mr Adam Mr Schwann M P 
and Mr McLaren, MP If wo want all such help at the 
fountain bead of poser wlthont which wo cannot do much 
good we roust take care to supply them always promptly 
and art4ratelj all necessary sinews of war {Ilenr hmr ) 
co*ani39 omun M ixdu " 

Then there i* the Journal * INDIA" without which 
oar work will not bo half as efficient u with It. It is on 
absolute necessity aa an instrument and port of tho organ l 
ration Every possible effort must bo made to giro it tho 
widest circulation possible both hear and to the United King 
dom. I wish it could be made weekly instead of monthly 
Wiflt-proper effort ten thousand copies should bo easily 
disposed of here as a beginning, and we must do this 
nsDSTums tttcnoi to -mt, bmtimi natuMi^cr 
This Is tho first opportunity I have of mooting you 
after the Congress of 1880, over which I had the honour 
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to preside at Calcutta Let me now thank you personally for 
your constant remembrance of me, for your unceasing 
encouragement, and foi your two most kind and gratify* 
mg resolutions passed at the last two sessions as represen- 
tatives of eveiy class and cieed, and almost wholly consist- 
ing of Hindu and Muhammadan delegates, and each 
delegate being elected by and representative of the 
whole mixed community of the place he represents, on 
the basis of common interest and nationality 

I need not say how right earnestly Central Finsouiy 
'listened to your appeal and fulfilled your hope, for which 
we owe them oui most unstinted thanks, and to all those 
who helped in 01 out of Central Finsbury (Cheers ) 

I may hear once more express my hearty thanks to 
many ladies and gentlemen who worked hard for my 
election After I was elected, you passed the second 
Resolution (XIV ) in the last Session I may point here 
to the significant incident that in that Congress there 
was, I think, ‘onty one Parsi delegate and he even not the 
delegate of Parsis, but of all classes of the people 

DADABHI RETURNS THANKS TO AEL INDIANS 
Let me also now take this opportunity, on Indian 
soil, to tender my most heartfelt thanks foi the telegiams, 
letteis, and addresses of congratulation which I received 
from all parts and classes of India — literally I may say 
from the prince to the peasant, from members of all creeds, 
from Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Parsis, from 
-Ceylon, from the High Pnest of Buddhists, and Buddhists, 
and other residents fiom the Cape, British GuiifSa, Aus- 
tralia, and in short from every part of the British Empire 1 
where there were Indian residents Ladies and Gentlemen, 
put aside my personality and let me join m your rejoicings 
as an Indian in the great event in Indian annals of an 
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Indian finding hu wny in tho Imperial Parliament {Loud 
find prolonged (Wwy) 

And Kstly, beginning from the di«t*nt Weatem Otto 
of India, where the Indian resident* of Aden, of all creeds, 
gave mo * most hearts* reception then the great portal of 
India, the dear old City of my birth, gave me a meet 
magnificent welcome with it* never-ceasing kindnes* to 
wartii me Poona doing her beat to vie with Bombay an<l 
through the Punjab so splendidly and this eerie* of wel 
come now ending in your extraordinary one which I tin 
utterly unable to describe Is them any reward moro 
grand and more gratifying than the Mtoera the Joy with 
my joy tho sorrow with my sorrow and above all tho 
nnahahen confidence" of my fellow-countrymen and 
country women of our grand old beloved country? 

I may r*fer to an incident which as it in satisfactory, 
in alto very significant of the real drsiro of tho British 
people to do justice to India The congratulation* on my 
election from all parte of tho United Kingdom also were 
as hearty and warm os we could detire and expressing 
satisfaction that arf Indian would be ablo to voice the 
wants and oapiratione of India in tho House of Commons 
LovDOX coxa ores 

I can assorts tho Congress that, a* I hope and wish, if 
you wfll pay an early visit to the United Kingdom and 
hold a Session there you will obtain a hind and warm re 
caption from its people*. And you will by such direct 
and personal appeal to the British Nation, accomplish a 
vast amount of good (Hear hear) 

faith ix unman rata play aid justice. 

Our fate and our fnture are in our own hands. If 
we are true to oureelvce and to our country and make 
*11 the necessary sacrifloeu for our elevation and nmelior- 
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ation, I, for one have not the shadow Ir j , t , 

dealing with such justice-loving fan mi a doubt tktl& 

British we may rest fullv * minded P eo P ,e 96 the- 

«*»»» z** n 

Krsrrr iw 

? ! B h ° h0ra0ter and iave always believed 

tish NhtaonT ^ Wlien tte sen *unents of the Bn- 
. ISttt,0D ancl our Gracious Sovereign proclaimed to us 
» our Great Charter of the Proclamation of 1858 J 

be realised, {Applause ) viz , “In then- prosperity woTv 
our strength, in their contentment our best reward ” And 

let us join in the prayer that followed this hopeful decla- 
ration of our Sovereign » May the God of „U power giant 
to us and to those m authority under us strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of ourpeople ” 
dadabhai’s exhobtation 

My last prayer and ezhortation to the Congress and 
to all my countrymen .s-Go on united and earnest, in 
concord and harmony, with moderation, with loyalty to- 
the British rule and patriotism towards our country, and 
success is sure to attend our efforts for our just demands, 
and the day I hope is not distant when the World will 
see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British , 
holding out the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of 
justice to the vast mass of humanity of this great and 
ancient land of India with benefits and blessings to the- 
human race, {Loud and prolonged cheering 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


crraoDucricnf 

Raja Poan Mohan Maker jee, Dr Rashbehon Ghoee r 
and my friends, — I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for proposing mo to bo the President of the Indian 
National Congress on this occasion You may rest assured 
that I feel from the bottom of my heart the honour that 
you have done me and in my humble way I would fulfil 
tho important duty you have called me to perform I 
cannot undertake at present to read my whole address 
though I expected I would bo able to do so I would ask 
my friend Mr Gokhale to rend it for me I would just 
make the beginning and say that I thank you most sin 
oeroly for honouring me for the third time by electing me 
to the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress I 
hope I shall have your oo-operatdoD, help and support. I 
am obliged tq express my deep sorrow at the loesee which- 
the country haa sustained by the deaths of Mr W C 
Bonnerjee Mr Anand Mohan Bose Mr Budruddin 
Tyabji and Mr M Veeraraghara Obariar 

Mr Gokhale then read the following Presidential 
Address at the request of Mr DadabhsI Naoroji — 


rp.raiDEvr’a addkiss. 

1 Good government oould never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves " — Sir Hoary Campbell- 
Bannerman, Stirling 28-11 1906 
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But this I do SR} that political principles are after all 
the root of our national gieatness, strength and hope ” 
—ilr. John Morlcy, King's Hall, Holborn , 4-6-1901. 

'‘But if }ou meddle viongly with economic things 
gentlemen, be voiysmo you aio then going to the 
vory life, to the lieai t, to the coie of your 
national fesistence ”—F,ce-Trade Hall , Manchester 
19-10-1903. ’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank you most sincerely 
foi honouring mo for the thud time with the Presidentship 
-of the Indian National Congiess. I hope I shall have 
your cordial help and support 

I may hore express my deep sonowat the loss India 
has suflered m the deaths of Mr. W C. Bonnerjee, Justice 
Budruddm Tyabji, Mr. Anand Mohan Bose and Mr. 
Veeraraghava Chariar 

I oflei my sincere thanks to the “ Parliament Branch 
-of the United Irish League,” the Bieakfast Meeting, the' 
Noith Lambeth Liberal and Radical Club and the National 
Democratic League foi their enthusiastic and cordial god- 
speed to mo 

This is the first Congress after its having come of 
age. It is time that we should carefully consider what the 

position of the Indians is at pi-esent and what their future 
should be. 

In considering this important matter I do not intend 
to repeat my lamentations over the past I want only to 
look to the future. 

The work of the Congress consists of two parts — 

First and most important is the question of the pokey 
and principles of the system of government under which 
India ought to be governed m the future, y. 
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Second la to watch the operation of the administration 
as it now exists, to propose from time to tune any re forma 
and chlngoa that may b« deemed necessary to be made m 
the vinous departments till the present system of govern 
ment is radically altered and baaed upon right pnnciploa 
and policy 'in the accomplishment of the first part mention 
ed above 

I desire to devote my address mainly to the firat part 
of the work of tho Congress ms., the policy and principles 
which ought to govern India in future 

What position do the Indiana hold in the Bntiah 
Empire? Are they Bntiah crtixena or not is my first 
question ? I say wo are British enfixena and are entitled 
to and claim all British citizen s rights. 

I shall first lay before you my reasons for claiming 
that wo are Bntiah citizens. 

sjusox i, Tim BxsTHRiairr 

The acknowledgment of this birthright was declared 
on the very first oooaaion when England obtained the very 
first territorial and sovereign possession in India Tfw 
British stateamen of the day at once acted upon the funda 
mental basis of the British constitution and character 
that any one who came howsoever and wheresoever, under 
the British flag was a free Bntiah citizen " as if bom and 
living in England." 

The fundamental basis in the words of the present 
Prime Minister Is — 

Freedom U the very breath of oar life We stand 

■for Hbsrty our policy is tfca policy of freedom 

In the words of Mr M or ley — ■ 

Ye*, goo Umneo, the sacred word u free which repre*«ot* u 
Englishmen hare always thought until to-day the noblest aspira- 
tion that can animate the breast of mao 
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This birthright to be “fiee ” or to have freedom ie- 
our right from the very beginning of our connection with , 
England -when we came under the British flag! fe 

When Bombay was acquired ns the very first territo- 
rial possession, the Government of the day in the very first 
grant of territonal rights to the East India Company 
declared thus 

Extract from the “ Grant to the First East India Company 
of the Island of Bombay, dated 24th March 16(59 ” — 

And it is doolared that all persons being His Majesty’s sub- 
jects inhabiting within the said Island and their children and 
their posterity born within the limits thereof shall bo deemed free 
denizens and natural subjects “ns if living and horn m England, ” 

And further all the terms of the first grant are extend- 
ed m it to all future British temtoiml acquisitions. Thus 
is the claim of Indians to be “ free ” and to all the rights 
of British natural subjects “ as if living and boinin Eng- 
land ” are distinctly acknowledged and declared from the 
very first political connection with England 

Having given the declaration made some two and 'a 
half centuries back m the 17th century that the moment 
we Indians came undei the British flag we were “fiee’ r 
citizens, I next give you what two of the prominent states- 
men of this the 20bh century have said. When the Boers 
were defeated and subjugated, and came under the 
British flag, the piesent Prime Minister said on the 14th 
June 1901 — 

These people with whom we are dealing are not only going to 
be our fellow-citizens , they are our fellow-oitizens already 

Sir William Har court at the same time said — 

This ib the way m which you propose to deal with your 
fellow-citizens ' 

Thus the moment a people came under the British flag 
they are “ free ” and British “ fellow-citizens ” We Indians 1 
have been free British citizens as our birthi lght, “ as it 
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' -born and living in England " from the first moment we 
•ouno under the British Flag 

The Boer War cost Britain more than two hundred 
million* paid 20 000 deeR, and 20 000 wotmde-d India, 
on the other hand has enriched Britain instead of costing 
anything — end yet this Is a strange contrast The Boers 
have already obtained self government m a few years after 
-conquest while India has not yet received self government 
though it is more than 200 years from the commencement 
oi the political connection. 

All honour and glory to the British instincts and 
principles and to the British statesmen of the 17th century 
The liberals of tho present day and the Liberal Govern 
ment have every right to be proud of those ‘ old principles n 
and now that a happy and blessed revival of those 
-sacred old principles ha* taken place the present Govern 
ment ought fairly to be expected to act upon those old 
principles, and to acknowledge and give effect to the 
•birthright of Indians M as if living and bom in England ” 
England is bound to do this. Our British rights are 
beyond all question Every British Indian subject has 
-franchise in England as a matter of course, and even to 
become a Member of Parliament. Nobody in England 
dreams of objecting to it. Once in my case from party 
motives, an objection was suggested to entering my name 
on the register as an elector and the revising barrister at 
once brushed aside the objection for that as an Indian, I 
was a British dtisen 

MASOT n, PLtDGXD RIOITTS. 

The grant to the first East India Company cited in 
Reason 1 is both a declaration of the rights of Indians as 
British mtnens as well os a pledge of those rights by that 
-declaration 
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Queen "Victoria, m her letter to Lord _ Derby risking 
him to write the Proclamation himself, said — 

And point out tbe privileges which the Indians will receive 
m being placed on an equality with the subjects of' the British 
Crown and prosperity flowing m the train of civilization 

Thereupon the Proclamation then declared and pledged 
unreservedly and most solemnly calling God to witness 
and bless — 

We hold ourselves bound to tbe Natives of our Indian Tern- 
tones by the same obligations of duty which bind us to our other 
subjects, and tbese obligations by the blessing of Almighty God 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil 

Onn there be a more sacred and solemn pledge before 
God and man 2 

On the occasion of the Proclamation of the Queen as 
Empress of India, she sent a telegram to Lord Lytton 
which he read m the open Durbar consisting of both 
Princes and Peoples In this telegram the Queen Empress 
said — 

That from the highest to the humblest all may feel that under 
our rule, the great pnnciples of liberty, equity and j'ustice are 
Hecured to them, and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare are over present aims 
and objects of our, Empire 

And it is clear that this object of promoting oui hap- 
piness, etc , etc , can only be attained by our enjoyment of 
the pnnciples of liberty, equity and justice, % e , we must 
have the Bntish liberty of governing ourselves 

On the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887, the Queen- 
Empress again pledged and emphasised the pledges of the- 
Proclamation thus — 

Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued on the occasion 
of my assumption of the" direct government of India, as the Charter 
of the liberties of the Princes and Peoples of India It has 
always been and will be continued to be my earnest desire that 
the principles of that Proclamation should be unswervingly 
maintained. 
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“We are now asking nothing more or lee* than tlu> 
liberties of oar Char tor — oar right* of British oitiienship 

The present King Emperor ha* pledged — 

I ihilt endeavour to follow tba grtafc tumpli of tbs first 
Qosoo Emprsw* to work for th* general well being of my India* 
•object* of all ranks- 

Again, the King Emperor In his speech, on 19th Febru- 
ary, 1908, and — 

It U my aamoa t hop* that to those Colonial m elsewhere 
£Aron£ Viui mp dominions (the italioa axe mine) the great of 
free institution* will be followed by an increasing prosperity and 
loyalty to the Umpire, 

And the Prune Minister clmohoo the whole that — 

Good govern men I oould oarer be a aobetltate for goremmsat 
by ths people themselves. 

How much lew is then an eoonomioaliy evil govern 
ment and constitutionally an unconstitutional dwpotm 
government, a substitute for aelf government, — and how 
much absolutely neoewary it is to produce increasing 
prosperity and loyalty to the Empire ” by M the grant of 
free institutions 

With the solemn pledgee I have mentioned above, vre 
have every nght to claim an honourable fulfilment of all 
our British pledged rights. And so we claim all British 
rights as our birthright and as our solemnly pledged 
Tights Britain e duty, humanity honour Instincts and 
traditions for freedom solemn pledgee oonedenoe righte- 
ousness, and mvfUiation demand the satisfaction to ns of 
our British rights 

MA603 III UEPAAATIOar 

All our sufferings and evils of the past oen tunes 
demand before God and man a reparation, which we may 
fairly expect from the present revival of the old noble 
ntish instincts of liberty and self government. X do not 
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enter into our past sufferings as I have already said at the 
•outset. 

Rea son iv, conscience. 

The British people would not allow themselves to be 
subjected foi a single day to such an unnatural system of 
government as the one which has been imposed upon 
India for nearly a century and a half Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has made a happy quotation from Mr. 


Bright — 

I remember John Bright quoting in the House of Commons 

on one ^occasion two lines of a poet with reference to political 
.matters — ■ 


There is on Earth a yet dinner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King 


Then Sir Henry asks f 

' W hat is that dinner th.ng ? It is the human conscience in- 
spiring human opinion and human sympathy {f 

X a^k them to extend that human conscience, the 

dinner th.ng,” to India in the words of Mr. *>*7 - 

, u a indued if we have one conscionoe lor tne 

M».Sr W C uX »» "o'*” t6mtory 

"to any deh.de or 
T keen to broad lines 

^rgum ^ thfl administration of the United King- 

* all services, departments and details is in the 
n° m ds of the people themselves of that country, so shoul 
hand l m that the administration in all services, 

— h0 

?eop] '° f nght and m Ti°iz 

Th f +Ke educated— important enough as these 

-rr-hu- -far more an ahso.ute necess.ty at. 
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-tie only remedy for tie great inevitable economic evil 
-which Sir Join Shore pointed oat a hundred and twenty 
years ago and whioh is the fundamental cause of the pre- 
sent drain and poverty The remedy is absolutely neces 
sary for the material moral, intellectual, political, social 
industrial and every possible progress and welfare of the 
people of India. 

(2) As in the United King dom and the Colonies all 
taxation and legislation and the power of spending the 
-taxes are in the hands of the representatives of the people 
of those coon tries so should also be the rights of the 
people of India. 

(3) AD financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality tfl., 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure in 
any department — Civil or Military or Nava)— to tho ex 
tent of that shore should Indians shore in all the benefits 
of that expenditure in wlanes pensions emoluments 
materials, eta, as a partner in the Empire as she is always 
declared to be We do not ask any favours We want 
only justice. Instead of going into any further divisions 
or details of our rights os British citizens the whole matter 
con be compromised in one word — Self Government ° or 
JZvxtraj like that of the United Kingdom or tho Colonies. 

Mr Horley says very truly and emphatically (Ban 
■quet, King’s Hall Holborn 4th Jane 1901) — 

Bat thi* 1 do «ay that poUtloal principle* are after all the 
root of oar national greatsass, strength and hop*. ^ 

Bo, for India also there can be no national greatness, 
strength and hope except by the nght political principles 
of self government 

Now the next important question is, whether it Is 
■practicable to grant three rights of self government at once 
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or when and in what way ? JSTobody would, I think, say 
that the whole present machinery can be suddenly broken 
up at once and the rights which I have defined of self- 
' government can be at once introduced 

RIGHT NO I, EiTPOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
The right of placing all administration m every 
department in the hands of the people of India Has the 
time arrived to do anything loyally, faithfully and syste- 
matically as a beginning at once, so that it may automati- 
cally develop into the full realisation of the right of self- 
government ? 

, I say, — yes' Not only has the time fully arrived but 
had arrived long past, to make this beginning The states- 
men of nearly three-quarters of a century ago not only 
considered the point of making a beginning, not merely 
made a pious declaration, but they actually passed an Act 
of Parliament ’for the purpose Had that Act been honour- 
ably and faithfully fulfilled by the Government from that 
time to this, both England and India would have been in 
the position, not of bewailing the present poverty, 
wretchedness and dissatisfaction of the Indian people, but 
of rejoicing in the prosperity of India and of still greater 
prosperity of England herself 

In the thirties of the last century, England achieved 
the highest glory of civilization by its emancipation of 
the body and soul of man — by abolishing slavery and by 
freedom of conscience to enjoy all the rights of British 
citizenship During these glorious days of English history, 
the statesmen of the time did not forget their duty to the 
peopl^ of India They specially and openly considered the 
question of self-government of India, not only m connec- 
tion with Britain, but even with the result of entire inde- 
pendence from Britain When the Act of 1833 was passed- 
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Macaulay made thnt memorablo speech about the duty of 
Britain toward* India, of which Britain shall for evor bo 
proud I cannot quoto that wholo speech hero Every 
word of it worth study and consideration from the 
i to. teem cm of tho day I ahull giro only a few extracts 
He first sold 

* I unit a*y that, to the K*t day of tor Ufa 1 ahall bo prowl 
of haring boo* cr»* of tho** wbo aultted In the framing of the 
Bill which ©ooUlci that Clauta ** It would be 

on tbe raent aelflth riow of tho otjuj far better for at that tho people 
of India ware well gorrracd and Independent oT at than ill -go Tore 
od and subject to at M We shell norer con lent 

to admloiater the povtla (a preparation of opium) to * whole 
oommanltr— to ataplfr and parol » to * groat people whom Ood 
hat committed ta our charge, for tho rrreUibed parpoto of render 
ing them nan amenable to our oootrol, “ We are 

free, we era cirllliod, to llUlo parpoto, IT we grudge to any portion 
of the human rmoe an equal men are of freedom aad drilltatlon 

** I haye *o frart Tho path of duty It plain before at 
and it U alto tbe path of wiidom of national pro* parity of national, 
honour * To hare foood a grert pooplo tank 

In the loweat depth* of tlatery and tuperttJUoo, to bare to ruled 
them at to bar* made them deeiroaa tnd capable of all tho prill 
lege* of elUuni, would Indeed be a Utlo to glory all our own 

Such was tho glonoua spirit In and auspices undor 
which was enacted in Macaulay a words that wiso that 
benevolent, that noble clause” — 

That no natiro or the nld territory nor any natural born 
■object of Hit Uajaity real dent therein, tball by reaton only of 
bit religion, place of birth, deeoeot, colour or any or them bo 
disabled from holding any place, office or employment Older the 
aald oompany 

I would not repeat hero what I have often stated 
about this clause Sufficient to say that simultaneous 
examinations in I n d i a have been declared authoritatively 
as the only honourable fulfilment of the clause. 

Here i* then, the beginning that can bo mode at 
onoe not ns a new thing bat as one fully considered and 
settled by Act of Parliament 73 years ago The power i» 
ready in the hands of the Secretary of State for India to 
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be put into execution at once without the necessity of any 
-leference to Parliament or any authority. 

And, m connection with this step, I would earnestly 
•urge upon the Secretary of State to retrace the pernicious 
step winch has lately been taken in India of abolishing 
competition for the services to which admission is made 
directly in India In England, competition is the basis of 
all first admissions in all the services, and the same must 
he the basis m India as the fairest and most in accordance 
with justice. 

This beginning will be the key, the most effective 
■remedy for the chief economic and basic evil of the present 
system. 

Mr. Morley has truly said — 

Sutaf you meddle wrongly with eoonomio things, Gentlomen, 
■be very Bure you are then going to the very life, to the heart, to the 
core of your national existence. 

And so the economic muddle of the existing policy is 
going to the life, to the heart, to the core of our national 
^existence. A three-fold wrong is inflicted upon us, t e , 
of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, 
in short, worth living for. And this beginning will begin 
to strike at the root of the muddle The reform of the 
alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole 

On the scoie of efficiency also foieign service can 
never be efficient or sufficient Sir "William Hunter has 
said — 

If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and choapl), 
we muet govern hy means of themselves. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as Indian Secretary, has said 
<(23rd August 1883) 

There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India is 
•n sufficiently governed. 
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In the vary nature of things it cannot be other 

wte© 

After the simultaneous examinations are carried on 
for some years. It ■will be time to transfer the examina 
tionfl altogether to India to complete the accomplishment 
of the rights (No 1) of self government without any 
disturbance in the smooth working of the a d enims 
tration 

Co-ordinately with this important beginning for 
Bight (No 1) it is urgent to expedite this object that 
education most be most vigorously disseminated among 
the people- — freo and compulsory primary education and 
free higher education of every kind The Indian people 
will had with the greatest satisfaction any amount of ox 
penditure for the purpose of education It was free edu 
cation that I had at the expense of the people that made 
me and othen of my fellow-students and subsequent 
fellow workers to grve their beet to the servioe of the 
people for the promotion of their welfare 

Education on the one hand and sotual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the acoom 
phahment of self government far more speedily than many 
imagine 

Heavy expenditure should be no excuse In fact, if 
financial justice, to which I shill refer hereafter h done 
m the relations between England and India, there will be 
ample provision even from the poor revenues of India — 
and with every addition of Indiana in place of Europeans, 
the reeourees of India for all nec^aary purposes will go on 
increasing 

BIGHT JTO II, RtPRESEKTinOH 

In England iteelf Parliamentary Government existed 
for some hundreds of yeers before ,even tha nch and 
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nuddle classes and the mass of the people had' any voice or 
vote in it. 

Macaulay pointed out in 1831 that the people hmg 
an the magnificent palaces surrounding Regent’s Park and . 
m other such places were unrepresented It is only so 
late as 1832 that the middle olasses obtained their vote 
and it is only so late as 1885 that most of the mass of the 
people obtained their franchise. Women have no vote. 
Adult franchise is yet in struggle 

It is no use telling us, therefore, that a good begin- 
ning cannot be made now m India for what Mr. Gladstone 
called « living representation » The only thing needed is 
the willingness of the Government The statesmen at the 
helm of the present Government are quite competent and 
. "able to make a good beginning — such a systematic begin- 
mmg as that it may naturally m no long time develop it- 
/ self into full legislatures of self-government like those of 
the self-governing colonies, I need not go into any details 
here of the scope and possibilities of representation. The 
-educated and thinking classes in India who have attended 
English schools and colleges are not the only people 
lo be reckoned -with. There is a large body who now are 
informed of the events of the world and of all British 
.institutions by the vernacular press and literature m their 
-own language. 

The peasants of Russia are fit for and obtained the 
Duma from the greatest autocrat m the world, and the 
leading statesman, the Prime Minister of the free British 
Empire, proclaimed to the world, “ the Duma is dead, 
long live the Duma ' ” Surely the fellow-citizens of that 
-statesman and the free citizens of that Empire by birth- 
right and pledged rights are far more entitled to'self- 
government, a constitutional representative system, than 
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the peasants or Rtwria 1 do not despnlr It is futile to 
tell me that wo nurt wait till nil the people are reedy 
The Bntlah people did not so wait for their Parliament 
"We are not allowed to be Ct for ICO year* We cam 
never be Ct till we actually andortabo the work end the 
responsibility.. While China in the Eaat and Persia In the 
Went of A»a aro awakening and Japan has already 
awakened and Russia Is struggling for emancipation— and 
ail of them de*potUm* — c\n tho free citizens of the 
British Indian Empiro continno to remain subject to 
despotism — the people who were among the first dni iters 
or the world t Modern world owes no little gratitude to 
these early civilizers of the human raco Aro tho descend 
ants of the earliest dvflticrt to remain In the present 
times of spreading emandpotion under the barbarous 
system of despotism, unworthy of British instincts, prind 
pies and drill ration X 

riout jco, in, just nxAXciAL relations. 

This right requires no delay or training If the 
British Government wills to do what is just and right, this 
justice towards self government can be done at once 

First of all take tho European Army expenditure 
Tho Government of India In its despatch or 2Gth March 
1890, saye — 

Minions of money havo beau spent on Increasing tba Army In 
In its, on armaoMuta, and on fortiflcstlooi to provide for th* soonr 
lty of India, not against domestlo coral** or to prevent tha Inva- 
sions of tho warlike people* of adjoining conn trio^ bat to maintain 
tb* supremacy of Dntlah Power in the East. 

Again the Government of India says — * 

Ik would ba much nearer tb* troth to affirm that tha Imperial 
Government keep* In India and quartan upon tha revenue* of that* 
country as large a portion of lU army as U thinks can possibly BP 
required to maintain Its dominion there, that It habitually treats 
that portion of It* army as a roaarve foroe avaDabl* for imperial 
purposes ; that It has uniformly detached European regiments 
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from the garrison of India to take partin imperial wars whenever 
it has been fo^nd necessary or convenient to do so, and more 
than this that it has drawn not less freely upon the native army of 
India towards the maintenance of which it contributes nothing to 
aid it m contests outside of India with which the Indian Govern 
ment has had little or no concern, 

Such is the testimony of the Government of India, 
that the European Army is for Imperial purposes 

Now I give the view taken m the India Office itself 

i * 

Sir James Peile was a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, and represented the Indian 
Secretary on the Royal Commission (Welby’s) on Indian 
expenditure Sir James Peile, in a motion, after pointing 
out that the military policy which regulated Indian 
military expenditure was not exclusively Indian, urged 
that — 

Ife is worthy of consideration how far it is equitable to 
charge on a dependency the whole military cost of that policy, when 
that dependency happens to be the only part of the Empire which 
has a land frontier adjacent to the territory of a great European 
power. ( 

Here then these extracts of the Government of India 
and the India Office show that the European Army expen- 
diture is entirely for British imperial purposes, and yet 
with flagrant injustice the burden is thrown by the 
Treasury upon the helpless Indian people. 

In the same way all the Government expenditure m 
England which entirely goes to the benefit of the people- 
m England, and which is for British purposes, is imposed 
on the Indian people while the Colonies do not pay any por- 
tion foi similar expenditure in England This expenditure 
should m common justice not be imposed on India It is 
unjust Here then, if we aie relieved of burdens which 
■fought not m common justice to be imposed upon us, our 
■“revenues, poor as they are at present, will supply ample 
means for education and many other reforms and improve- 
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raonU which are needed by ui This question is simply a 
matter of financial justice I bare pat it on a dear just 
principle and on that prlnaplo India can be qulto ready to 
find the money and its own men lor all her own needs — 
Military Naval Civil or any othor For imponal expondi 
tare we mast have our share in the send cos in proportion 
to our contribution 

Theeo jaat financial relations can be established at 
once They require no delay or preparation It only needs 
the determination and will of the British Government to 
do justice Lastly, as to self government. If tho British 
people and statesmen make up tbeir mind to do their duty 
towards tho Indian people, they have every ability and 
statesmanship to dsvise means to accord self government 
within no distant time If there Li tho will and tho con 
science, there is the way 

Now I como to tho most crucial question — particularly 
crucial to myself personally 

I have been for some time past repeatedly asked whe 
ther I really have, after more than half a century of my 
own personal experience such confidonce in the honour and v 
good faith of British, statesmen and Government as to 
expect that our just claims to self-government as British 
mtixens will Ijo willingly and gracefully accorded to us 
with every honest effort In their power, leaving alone and 
forgetting the past, ‘ 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall give you a fall and froo 
answer 

In 1863 when I made my first little speech at the in 
suguration of the Bombay Association in perfect Inno- 
cence of heart influenced by my English education into 
great admiration for the character, instincts and strugglee 
for liberty of the British people, t expressed my faith and 
0 
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confidence in the British Rulers in a short speech from 
which I give a short extract — 

*■ 

When we see that our Government is often ready to assist us 
in everything calculated to benefit us, we had better than merely 
complain and grumble, point out m a beooming manner what our 
teal wants are 

l 

And I also said 

If an association like this be always m readiness to ascertain 
by fctnofc enquiries the probable good or bad effeots of any proposed 
measure and, whenever necessary, to memorialise Government on 
behalf of the people with respeob to them, our kind Government 
will not refuse to listen to such memorials 

Such was my faith It was this faith of the educated 
of the time that made Sir Bartle Freie make the remark 
which Mr. Fawcett quoted, viz , that he had been much 
stiuck with the fact that the ablest exponents of English 
policy and our best coadjutors m adapting that policy to 
the wants of the various nations occupying Indian soil 
were to be found among the natives who had received a 
high-class English education And now, owing to the 
non-fulfilment of solemn pledges, what a change has taken 
place in the mind of the educated ' 

Since my early efforts, I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would be sufficient to break any 
heart and lead one to despair and even, I am afraid, to 

rebel. 

My disappointments 'have not been of the ordinary 
kind but far worse and keener. Ordinarily a person fights 

an d if he fails he is disappointed. But I fought and won 

on several occasions, but the executive did not let us have 
the fruit of those victories— disappointments quite enough, 
as I have said, to break one’s heart For instance, the 
tt statutory ” Civil Service, Simultaneous Examinations, 
Lord Lawrence. Scholarships, Royal Commission, etc. I 
am thankful that the repayment from the Treasmy of 
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«rme an just charge* has been carried out, though tho 
Indian Secretary’s salary is not yet transferred to tho 
Treasury as it was hoped 

But I havo not despaired Not only that I hare not 
despaired, but at this moment, you may think it strange, I 
stand boforo you with hopefulness. I havo not despaired 
for one reason — and I am hopeful for another reason 

I have not despaired under the influence of the good 
•English word which has bean the rule of my life That 
word is M Persevere * In any movoment groat or small 
^ou must persevere to the end You cannot etop at nny 
«. etago disappointments notwithstanding or you lose all you 
have gainod and find it far moro difficult afterminis even 
-to begin again As wo proceed wo may adopt such means 
as may be suitable at every stage, but persevere wo must 
to tke end. If our causo is good and just, as it is, we are 
•sure to triumph in tho end So I have not despaired 

Now to tho reason of my hopefulness which I feel at 
this moment after all my disappointments And this also 
under the Influenoo of one word ** Revival ” — the present 
•“revival ” of the true old spirit and instinct of liberty and 
free British institutions In the hearts of the leading states- 
men of the day I shall now place beforo >oa the dedans 
•tions of some of the lending state* men of the day and then 
you will judge that my faith and hope are well founded 
or bather they will be justified or not by fnturo events 
Here I give yon a few of thoeo declarations. Bnt I giro 
-on Appendix A of acme of these declarations oat of many 
na h CAWBELL-nunrEiuiAx 

W« behave 1 b esU-g erecam eet. We treat II not mu odious 
■neowiltr. Dot as a foolish theory to wttoh unfortassWj the 
British Empire Is oonnnltted. We treat it as a Messing soda. 
*0-A-l!§0l,* •shcrisg and a streogtheniag ioflosnoe. — Bradford 
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I remain as firm a believer as 
self-govornment^Ayr, 29-10-1902 


ever I was in the virtue of 


But here is another— Self-government and popular control— 
ana we believe in that principle 


MR JOHN MOBLEY 

Yes, gentlomen, the sacred word • free ’ whioh represented* 
as Englishmen have always thought until to-day, the noblest 
aspirations that can animato the breaBt of man — Palmerston Club 
9-6-1900. 

In his view the root of good government was not to be found 
m bureaucracy or pedantocraoy They must seek to rouse up 
the free and spontaneous elements lying deep in the hearts and 
minds of the people of the country — Arbroath, 23-10-1903 

The study of the present revival of the spirit, 
instincts and traditions of Liberty and Liberalism among 
the Liberal statesmen of the day has produced in my heart 
full expectation that the end of the evil system, and the 
dawn of a righteous and liberal policy of freedom and 
self-government are at hand for India I trust that I 
am justified m my expectations and hopefulness 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have all the powerful moral 
forces of justice, righteousness and honour of Britain, but 
our birthright and pledged rights and the absolute 
necessity and humanity of ending quickly all the sufferings 
of the masses of the people*, from poverty, famine, plague* 
destitution and degradation, etc On our side if we use 
those moral forces, which are very effective on a people- 
like the British people, we must, we are bound to, win. 
What is wanted for us is to learn the lesson from English- 
men themselves — to agitate most largely and most persever- 
ingly by petitions, demonstrations ' and ' meetings, all 
quite peacefully but enthusiastically conducted Let us 
not throw away our rights and moral forces which are so 
overwhelming on our side. I shall say something agam 
on this subject 
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With such very hopeful and promising news and 
declarations of somo of the loader* of the present Govern 
meat, we have also coming to our sldo more and more 
Parliament, Pres* and Platform We have some 200 
Members in the Indian Parliamentary Committee Tho 
Labour Members, tho Irish Nationalist Members, and 
tho Radicals are sympathetic with ns We havo several 
Liberal papors such as * The Daily N ews," M The Tribune 
“ The Morning loader * “ The Manchester Guardian,” 
“ The Star “ The Daily Chronicle " J ustlce " ‘‘Investors 
Review " ‘ Reynolds," M New Age " and several others 
taking a j aster vww of Indies rights and needs We 
must mnlro “India" a powerful organ Me havo all 
sections of the Labour or Domocratio Party, tho British 
Nationalist Party, tho Radicals and Liberals generally 
taking larger interest In Indian matters. Tho Urge sec- 
tion of the British people to whom conscience and 
righteousness are above every possible worldly thing, are 
also awakening to a sense of their duty to the vast popula 
tion of India in their dire distress and poverty, with all 
its dreadful consequences Whon I was n Parliament and 
the only Indian IJhad the support of the Irish, Radical and 
labour Members. I never felt helpless and alone and I 
succeeded in several of my efforts. We must havo many 
Indian Members In Parliament till wo get self government 
Under such favourable circumstance* let us not fail to 
make tbs most of oar opportunity for our political emand 
pation Lot ns. It is true, at the same timo do what is in 
our power, to advance our social and industrial progrees 
But for our political emancipation, it will be a great folly 
and misfortune for us to miss this good fortune when it has 
at last come to us, though I fully admit we had enough 
of disappointments to make ua loee heart and confidence 
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I base my hope upon the « revival ” of the old 
British lo\o of liberty and self-government, of honour for 
pledges, of oui light of fellow British citizenship Within 
the short life, that may yet bo vouchsafed to me, I hope to 
see a loyal, honest, honourable and conscientious adoption 
of the policy foi self-government for India— and a 
beginning made at once towaids that ond. 

I hai o not expressed to you my hopes and reasons 
for such hopes for oui selves, But ns the Moial Law, the 
greatest foico of the Universe, has it , — in our good will be 
England’s own greatest good Bright has wiselj said — 

Tho good of England must Gome through tho chnnnols of the 
good of India . . In order that England may become noh, 

India itself must become nob 

Mr Moilej’ has rightly said — 

No, gontlomen, every single right thing that is done bj the 
Legislature, however moderate be its area, evorj smglo nght thing 
is suro to load to tho doing of a great number of unforesoon right 
things — Dundee, 9-12-1889, 

If India is allowed to be prosperous by self-govern- 
ment, as the Colonies have become prosperous by self- 
government, what a vista of glory and benefits open up 
for the citizens of the Butish Empire, and for mankind, 
as an example and proof of the supremacy of the moral 
law and tiue civilization ! 

While we put the duty of leading us on to self- 
government on the heads of the present British statesmen,, 
we have also the duty upon ourselves to do all we can to 
support those statesmen by, on the one band, preparing 
our Indian people for the light understanding, exerase 
and enjoyment of self-government and r on the other hand, 
of convincing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their consideration To put the matter 
in right form, we should send our “ Petition of Rights ” 
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to Hi* Majesty tho King Emporor to tho House of 
Commons qihI to tiro Houbo, of Lords By the British 
BiH of Rights of 1C89 — by tho 5th CUuw — “ tho subjects 
have the right to present petitions to the Bore reign." 

Tho next thing I suggest for your consideration is 
that tbo well to-do Indians should miso a largo fund of 
patriotism 'With this fund we should organise a body of 
nblo men and good speakers, to go to all the nooks and 
comers of India and inform tho paople in their own 
languages of ou^Bntlsh rights and how to exercise end 
enjoy them Also to send to England arothor body of 
able spwkors, and to provide means to go throughout tho 
country and by Urge meetings to convince the British 
poople that we justly claim and must havo all British 
rights of self governmant By doing that I am suro that 
the British conscience will triumph and the British people 
will support the present statesmen in tbetr work of giving 
India responsible self government in the shortest possible 
period We must have a great agitation In England, as 
well as here The etrugglo against tho Corn Isvws cost, I 
think, two millions and there was a great agitation. Let 
us loam to help ourselves in tho same way 

I have said at the beginning that the duties of this 
Congress are twofold And of the two, tho claim to a 
change of tho present policy leading to self-government is 
tho ohief and most Important work 

The eooond part of the work is the vigilant watch 
over the inevitable and unnecessary defects of the present 
machinery of the Administration as It exists and ns long 
as it exists And as the fundamental principles of tho 
present Administration are unsound, thero are inherent 
evils and others are naturally ever arising from them 
These the Congress has to watch and adopt means to 
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remedy them, as far as possible, till self-government is 
attained, though it is only when self-government'is attain- 
ed that India will be free from its present evils and 
consequent sufferings. This part of the work, the Congress 
has been doing very largely during all the past twenty-one 
years, and the Subjects-Committee will place before you 
various resolutions necessary for the improvement of the 
existing administration, as far as such unnatural and un- 
economic administration can be improved I would not 
have troubled you more but that I should like to say a few 
words upon some topics connected with the second part of 
the work of the Congress — Bengal Partition and Swadeshi 
movement. , 

In the Bengal Partition, the Bengalees have a just 
and great grievance It is a bad blunder for England I 
do not despair, hut that this blunder, I hope, may yet be 
rectified This subject is being so well threshed out by 
( the Bengalees themselves that I need not say anything 
more about it But m connection with it we hear a great 
deal about agitators and agitation Agitation is the life 
and soul of the whole political, social and industrial history 
of England It is by agitation the Enghsh have accom- 
plished their most glorious achievements, their prosperity, 
their liberties and, m short, their first place among the 
nations of the world 

The whole life of England, every day, is all agitation. 
You do not open your papei in the morning but lead from 
beginning to end it is all agitation — Congresses and Con- 
ferences — Meetings and Resolutions — without end, for a 
thousand and one movements, local and national From 
the Prime Minister to the humblest politician, his occupa- 
tion is agitation for everything he wants to accomplish 
The whole Parliament, Press and Platform is simply all 
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agltafaon Agitation In the civilised, peaceful weapon of 
moral force, and Infinitely preferable to brute physical 
force when possible The subject is very tempting But 
I shall not say more than that the Indian journalists aro 
mere Matriculates while the Anglo-Indian journalists are 
blaster* of Arts In the University of British Agitators 
The former are only the pupils of tho latter, and tbo 
Anglo-Indian journalists ought to feel proud that their 
pupils are doing credit to them Perhaps a few words 
from an English statesman will bo more sedative end 
satisfactory 

Macaulay has said In one of his speeches * — 

I bold that w* h»TS owed to agitation a long »tri«« of beoefl 
eaat rafonna wbloh would Kara been effected In no other way 

the truth la that agitation ii inseparable from popular 
govarmneot Would the al*T«-trtda erer ham been 

aboil ihad without agitation t Would aUsary arar bara beau 
abollehad without aflUtlou? 

For every movement In England — hundreds, local and 
national — the chief weapons rue agitation by meetings, 
demonstrations and petitions to Parliament Thoae peti 
tions are not any begging for any favours any more than 
that the conventional “ Your obedient servant#” in letters 
makes a man an obedient servant It Is the conventional 
way of approaching higher authorities The petitions ere 
chums for rights- ^or for justice or for reforms — to influence 
and put pressure on Parliament by showing how the pubHo 
Tegard any particular matter The fact that we have more 
or lees failed hitherto. Is not because we have petitioned too 
much bjit that we have petitioned too little One of the 
factors that carrfes weight in Parliament La the evidence 
that the people interested in any question are really in 
earnest Only the other day Mr Asquith urged as one 
of his reasons against women s franchise, that he did not 
eee sufficient evidence to show that the majority of tho 
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■women thomsolvcs weie earnest to acquire the franchise. 
We ha\o not petitioned or agitated enough at all in our 
demands In every important matter we must petition 
Parliament with hundieds and thousands of petitions — 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures from all parts ' 
of India Taking one present instance m England, the 
Church party has held till the beginning of October last' 
1,400 meetings known and man}' more unknown against the 
Education Bill and petitioned with three-quarters of a mil- 
lion signatures and many demonstrations. Since then they 
' have been possibly more and more active Agitate, agitate 
over the whole length and breadth of India in every nook 
and corner — peacefully of course — if we really mean to get 
justice from John Bull Satisfy him that we are m ear- 
nest. 1 The Bengalees, I am glad, have learnt the lesson 
and have led the march All India must learn the lesson 
— of sacrifice of money and of earnest personal work 

Agitate , agitate means inform Infoim, inform the , 
Indian people what their rights are, and why and how they 
should obtain them, and inform the British people of the 
rights of the Indian people and why they should grant 
them. If we do not speak, they say we are satisfied If 
we speak, we become agitators f The Indian people are 
properly asked to act constitutionally while the Govern- 
ment remains unconstitutional and despotic 

Uext about the “ settled fact ” Every Bill defeated 
in Parliament is a “ settled fact ” Is it not ? And the next 
year it makes its appearance again The Education Act of 
1902 was a settled fact An act of Parlia&ent, was it not? 
And now within a short time what a turmoil is it m ? And 
what an agitation and excitement has been going on about 
it and is still m prospect ? It may lead to a clash between 
the two Houses of Parliament There is nothing as am 
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Eternal “ settled fact.” Tlmos change circumstance* are 
misunderstood or changed better light and understand 
ing or new foreee come into pby and what i* aettlod to- 
day may bocome obaolote to-morrow 

The organizations which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political mlssionariej m all tho Province# 
will servo many purposes at once — to inform tho people of 
their right# a# British citizens, to prepare them to claim 
those right# by petitions and when tho right* nro obtained 
to exercise and enjoy them 

Swadeshi " i> not a thing of to-day It lias existed 
in Bombay ns far a# I know for many year* past. I am a 
freo- trader, 1 am a member and in tho Exocotiro Com 
mittoe of the Oobden Club for 20 yearn and yet I any that 
M Swadeshi " U a forced necessity for India in it« uu 
natural economic muddle As long on tho economic condi 
tion remain# unnatural and impoverishing by the necessity 
of supplying every year some R* 20 00 00 000 for the 
salary pension*, etc., of the children of a foreign country 
at the expenao and Impoverishment of the children of 
India to talk of applying economic laws to the condition 
of India Is adding Insult to injury I have said so much 
about this over and over again that I would not say more 
about it bore — I refer to my book. I ask any Englishman 
whether Ehglishmen would lubmit to this unnatural eco 
nomio muddle of India for a single day In England, leaTe 
alone 150 years t No never kc, Ladies and Gentlemon 
England will never aubmlt to it It is, what I hare 
already quoted in Mr Morley a words, it Is “ the meddling 
wrongly with economic things that is going to the very 
life to the very heart, to the very core of our national 
existence * 

Among the duties which I have mid are incumbent 
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■upon the Indians, theie is one, which, though I mention 
last, is not the least, I mean a thoiough political union 
among the Indian people of all creeds and classes I make 
an appeal to all — call it mendicant if you like — I am not 
ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and 
under necessity for any good cause. I appeal to the Indian 
people for this, because it is m then own hands only just 
as I appeal to the British people for things that are entirely 
in their hands, - In this appeal for a thorough union for 
political purposes among all the people I make a particular 
one to my friends, the Makomedans They are a manly ' 
people They have been mlers both m and out of India, 
They me rulers this day bot£ in and out of India They 
have the highest *• Indian Prince ruling over the largest 
State, viz , H H the Nizam Among other Mahomedan 
Princes they have Junagad, Radhanpur, Bhopal and 
others. 


Notwithstanding theuybackward education, they have 
the pnde of having had in all India the first Indian Bar- 
rister zn Mr Budrudin Tyabji and the first Solicitor in Mr, 
Kamrudin Tyabji, two Mahomedan brothers * What a 
large share of Bombay commeice is in the hands of Maho- 


* As regards the first Indian Barrister and the first Indian 
Attorney, it appears that Mr Dadabbai Naoroji was wrongly 
informed Of oourse, any community would be proud of two such 
distinguished members as were the Tyabji brothers, both of whom 
met with great success and attained the highest positions in their 
respeotive professions, but they were not the first Indians to adopt 
those professions Mr Budrudin Tyabji was called to the Bar 
on the 30th April, 1867, and there were at least two or three Indian 
Barristers before him Mr M Ghose was called on the 6th June 
1866 and Mr G M Tagore, who is believed to be the first Indian 
Barrister, was eal'ed to the Bar on the 11th June, 1862, and long 
•before that, Bobu Baney Madbub Banerjee heeame an Attorney 
of the Calcutta High Court, and he was believed to have been the 
first Indian Attorney, whereas Mr Kamrudm Tyabji was a con- 
temporary of his other brother 
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medans It well known Their chief purpose and effort nt 
present must be to spread oduaataon among themselves 
In thU nutter among their host Frionda hare boen Sir 
Syed Ahmed and Justice Tynbji In doing their utmost to- 
promote education among them Once they bring thorn 
selves In education in a lino with the Hindus they have 
nothing to fear They have in them the capacity, energy 
and intelloct, to hold their own and to get their due share- 
In all tho walks of life— of which the State Services are 
but a small part. State Services are not everything 

"Whatever roico I can have I mih Government would 
give every poedblo help to promote education among tho 
Mahomedans. Once *e!F government is attalnod thon will 
there be prospenty enough for all, but not till then The 
thorough union, therefore, of all the pooplo for their 
emancipation ia an absolute necessity 

All the people in their political position are In ono- 
boofc They most sink or swim together Without this 
Union, oil efforts will be vain Thero ia the common day 
Ing — but also the beet commoneenae — “ Uni tod wo stand — 
divided we faff." 

There is one other circumstance I may mention hero 
If I am right, I am under tho impression that the 
bulk of the Bengalee Mahomedan* were Hindu* by race 
and blood only a few generation* ago They hove the tae 
of blood and kinship Even now a great mass of the Ben- 
galee Mahomedans are not to be easily distinguished from 
their Hindu brothers. In many places they join together 
in their social joys and sorrows They cannot divest 
themselves from the natural affinity of common blood On 
the Bombay side, tho Hindus and Mahomedans of Gujarat 
all speak the same language, Gujarati and are of the tame 
stook, and all the Hindus and Mahomedans of Maharnahtrio- 
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Annan— all speak the same language, Marathi and are of 
the ^nmo stock and so X think it is all over India, except- 
ing m Horfch India where there are the descendants o 
the original Mahomedan mvadeis, but they are now also 
tha people of India. 

Sir Sjed Ahmed was a nationalist to the backbone I 
will mention an incident that happened to myself with 
him. On his first visit to England, we happened to meet 
together m tlio house of Sir 0. "Wingfield He and his 
fnonds wore waiting, and I was shown into the same room 
One of his fnonds recognising mo introduced me to him 
As soon ns ho heard my name, he at once held me m strong 
ombmco and expressed himself very much pleased In 
vanous ways, I know that his heart was in the welfare of 
all India ns one nation He was a large and liberal-minded 
patriot. When I read his life some time ago, I was inspir- 
ed with respect and admiration for him As I cannot find 
my copy of his life, I take the opportunity of repeating 
some of his utterances which Sir Henry Cotton has given 
m India of 12th October last 

Mahomodans and Hindos were, he said, the two eyes of 
India. Injure the one and jou injure the other We should 
try to become ono in heart and soul and act in unison , if umted, 
we can Rupport each other, if not, the effect of one against the 
other will tend to the destruction and downfall of both 

He appreciated when he found worth and freely ex- 
pressed it. He said — 

I assure you that the Bengalees are the only people in our 
country whom we can properly be pioud of, and it is only due 
to them that knowledge, liberty and patriotism have progressed in 
our country I can truly say that they are really the head and 
crown of all the communities of Hindustan In the word “ nation 
1 include both Hindus and Mahomedans, beoause that is the only 
meaning which I can attach to it 

Such was the wise and patriotic counsel of that great 
man, and our Mahomedan friends will, I hope, take it to 
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Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have finished my task 
I do not know what good fortune may be m store for me 
during tho short period that may be left to me, and if I 
can leave a word of affection and devotion for my country 
and countiymen, I say, be lunted, persevere and achieve 
self-government, so that the millions now perishing by 
povoity, famine and plague, and the scores of millions that 
are starving on scanty subsistence may be saved, and India 
may once more occupy her proud position of yore among, 
the gteatost and civilized nations of the world. - 



APPENDIX TO CALCUTTA CONGRESS 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Here I confino myself to eorao of tbe dodla rations 
as to tlio duty of liberalism and the absolute necessity 
of self government for progress and prosperity 

Deobabations or the Right Hon ele Siu Henry 
Gaiipbelh-Bannerman 

The British power cannot thorn and atom hero rest 
Boourely unless It rests upon the willing consent of a 
sympathetic and contented people 

[Oxford a 3-1001 1 

It Is only by tho consont of the governod tlmt tbe 
British Nation can govern 

[Plmotitk 10 H1001] 

We liberals are acousfcomod to freedom of thought 
and action Freedom is tbe breath of our life It 
possesses In two of its most sacred dogmas, tho Oply 
solution of the chief probloms which confront our ooun 
try in Imperial Policy and in regard to our domestic 
1 noods. It is the universal doctrine of government by 
assent — government with tbe consont of the governed. 

Why there Is but one cardinal condition again of 
Liberal principle — that of direct popular control by those 
concerned. Now these are two of the beacons by which 
Liberal policy should be guided 

[National Liberal Club, 6-3-1902 ] 

6a 
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Good government could never be a substitute for 
government by the people themselves 

[Stirling, 23-11-1905 } 

Ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace, so much ■ 
foi economy-two cardinal Libeial pnnciples But 
heLe is another self-government and popular control 
and we believe m that pnnciple, not only on grounds of 
justice and on the grounds of effective administration, 
but on this other ground— that it exercises a wholesome 
influence on the character of the people who enjoy the 
pnvilege 

[Albeit Hall, 21-12-1905 ] 

Sn, in all these subjects on which I have been 
touching, what is the aim to be kept m view, what is 
the star which we ought to keep oui eyes upon to see 
that we are moving m the light direction? It is that 
we should promote the welfare and happiness and in- 
terests not of any particular class or section of the com- 
munity but 'of the nation at large That is the work of 
true patriotism, these are the foundations upon which 
a solid empire may be built 

- [Albeit Hall, 15-12-1905] 

Declarations of the Eight Hon’ble John Mobley 

Imperialism by all means, if it means mercy, if it 
means humanity, if it means justice, but if it means 
youi own demoralization, if it means lowering your own 
standard of civilization and humanity, then in the name 
■of all you hold precious beware of it and resist it 

[Sydney, 25-5-1899.] 

When he [Mr Gladstone] died, Lord Salisbury said 
of him that he was a great Christian. Yes, and I would 
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add that ho was not a Christian for nothing 1 think 
ho must often hate used to himself tho langungo of 
Wordsworth Kartb is tick end heaven u weary of tho 
swollen word*? that States and hiDgdomt niter when 
they talk of truth and justice " lie at all events m 
face of all tho demands of practical politics did his host 
to brmg those considerations of truth dnd justice into 
the minds and hearts of bit countrymen But I do 

say that Mr Gladstone, when he saw the nations going 
on a wrong path taw high in the heavens the flash of tho 
upliftod sword and tho gleam of the arm of tho Avenging 
Angel. 

[Manchester — XJnveiUnQ oj Statue 10 10 1001 \ 

It Is this policy of passing measures, for Ireland 
without reference to the Irish themselves that is re- 
sponsible for most of the misohiof and mb government 
^ from which Ireland has so long suffered hrom 
j observation of Irish Government from experience of 
| Irish Government from responsibility of Irish Govern 
| merit I say to you gentlemen fooo to face it b a bad 
government It b a government which no nation no set 
of people can be expected to endure in peace and It b a 
I government which we In our oonsolenoo ought to do oty 
very best when the time comes, when opportunity ' 
j presents Iteeli to put right os we have put so many other 
I evils In our own system of government right. 

[Manchester 12-3-1002] 

\Y1Ui bow muoh more forco do these words apply 
to India! 

We are going to have I suppoab— well we may 
have a proposal to suspend the constitution of the Gape 
Colony Just picture the scene In the House of Com 
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- mons The motion is made to protest against the 
suspension of Parliamentary Institution m the Gape 
Colony. We then all get up and we all make eloquent, 
passionate, argumentative speeches m favour of the 
right of the Colonies to govern themselves The nest 
day Mr Redmond makes a motion in favour of gmng 
self-government in one shape 01 anothei to Ii eland 
We then all pick out a new set of arguments What 
was cn Monday unanswerable on Tuesday becomes not 
worth mentioning What was on Monday a sacred 
principle of self-government becomes on Tuesday more 
moonshine and clap-trap That is a comedy m winch 
I at least do not piopose to take part The Boers 
are to have self-government in older to make them 
loyal The Irish are not to have it because they aro 
disloyal 

[Echnbmrjh, 7-G-1902] 

What a true picture of the way m which India is 
treated 1 

We are citizens, common citizens of a grand coun- 
try , we are the heirs of a noble tiadition , we behove that 
human progress can only be won by human effort — 
an§ that effort, I hopo, all of us in our different dogicos, 
ages and situations will pursue with determination with 
unselfishness and with a resolute directness and simpli- 
city that must in the end win a clowning victory 

[National Liberal Federation, Annual Meeting, 
13-5-1901 . 1 

He was for liberty w hoi over they could got it 



Appointment of a Royal Commission 


\Tha follow mg speech toot delivered by Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji at tha Firti Qongres* kali m Bombay 18SCi\ 

I had no thought of Bpeaking on this Bosolution * 
but I soo I must say something Them is a notion 
running under some remarks, that if a Conservative 
Government appoints a Committee it will not bo a 
good one. I do not think thoro is any good reason for 
that assumption. The Conservatives are not so bad that 
they will never do a good thing, nor are the Liberals so 
good that they never did a bad thing In fact wo owe 
good to both and wo have nothing to do with thorn yet 
as parties. ^Ve are thankful to either party that does 
us good. The Proclamation is the gift of a Conservative 
Government I have some experience of a Parliament 
ary Committee and that Committee a Li borol one 
and yet under the Chairmanship of a gentleman like 
Mr Ayrton, you cannot be sure of a fair hearing On 
the other hand, a fair minded Chairman apd similar 
members, be they Conservatives or Liberals would make 
a good Committee, and give a fair Inquiry Much 
depends upoi? the Secretary of Skate for India. If he Is 
a fair minded person and not biassed in any particular 
way you will have a fair Committee. If we ore asking 

RttoltUon .-^ That this Congrew earnestly reoommsnda 
that the promised Inquiry Into the working of the Indian Ad 
ministration here and In England should be entrusted tp a Royal 
Commit*] on, the people of India being adequately represented 
thereon, and otidenoe t»ken both in India and in England 

21—7 
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for a Parliamentary Committee, we need not be afraid 
of asking one from a Conservative Government A 
Secietary of State like Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord 
Iddesleigk) will give a fan one, and we should not 
assume that the present Secretary will not give a good ' 
one We should only desire that Anglo-Indians may 
not be put m it, 01 only a few such m whom Natives 
have confidence In such an inquiry Anglo Indian 
officials are on then tnal, and they should not be allow- 
ed to sit in judgment upon themselves 

From -the remarks alieady made, there appears to 
be an undecidedness, whether to ask for a Committee, or 
for a Royal Commission And there seems also a notion 
underneath, that if we were not satisfied with the one we 
could ask for the other Now we must bear in mind 
that it is not an easy thing to get a Parliamentary 
Committee or a Royal Commission, and that you cannot 
have either whenever you like Do not suppose'that if 
we have a Committee or a Commission and if we say we 
are dissatisfied with its results, we would at once get 
another for the asking We must make up our minds 
definitely as to what we want and what would be the 
best thing for us You should not leave it open whether 
there should be a Committee or Commission Which- 
ever you want, sa(y it out once for all In dealing with 
Englishmen, make up your minds deliberately, speak ( 
clearly, and work perse verm gly Tben and then only 
can you hope to be listened to, and get your wishes- 
You must not show that you do not know your own 
- m ind Therefore, know your own mind, and say clearly 
whether you desire a Parliamentary Committee, or a 
Royal Commission It is evidently the desire here, 
that a fulfand impartial enquiry by fair and high-minded 
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English statesmen, withgan adoquato number of Natives 
on the enquiring body should bo carried on In India 
itwlf If bo then wo must remember that a Parliament 
ary Committoo can consist only of mombera of Tarila 
meat and can sit in tho Parliament IIouso only For 
our purpose to lay Haro tbo actual conditions of Indio 
an inquiry in India in all departments and in tho whole 
condition of India — material and moral— 1* nbsolntoly 
noceawity No enquiry in England and tliat with the 
evidence ot Anglo-Indians chiefly — who themselves aro 
on trial and who would not naturally condomn their 
own doings and work — can ovor bnng out tho truth 
about India s truoQonditlon end wants and necessary 
reforms. Wo then Irresistibly como to one conclusion 
that on enquiry in India Itself is absolutely necessary 
and that auch an enquiry can bo cooductod by a Royal 
GoromiBSion Only let us clearly aay our mind that wo 
ask for a Ro>al Commission Do not let there bo any 
doubt about what wo do really want If I am right In 
Interpreting your desiro then I say lot thero bo no 
vaguo goneral resolution but say clearly and distinctly 
that we require a Royal Commission 



Reform of Legislative Council.* 


S The following speech was delivered by Mr Dadabhai 
Naoroji at the Fust Congress held m Bombay 1885 ] 

I am glad my friends, fche Hon’ble Mr Telang and 
the Hon’ble Mr S Iyer, have relieved me of much 
trouble, as they have anticipated a deal of what I had to 
say, which I need not repeat 

~Wb asked for representation m the Legislative Coun- 
cils of India It is not for us fccf' teach the English 
people how necessary representation is for good govern- 
ment We have learnt the lesson fLom them, and 
knowing from them how great a blessing it is to those 
nations who enjoy it, and how utterly un-English it is 
for the English nation to withhold it from us, we can, 
with confidence and tiust, ask them to give us this I 
do not want to complain of the past It is past and 
gone It cannot be said now that the time is not come 
to give representation Thanks to our rulers them- 
selves, we have now sufficiently advanced to know 

* Resolution — That this Congress oonsiders the reform and 
expansion of the Supreme and existing Legislative Councils, 
by the admission of a considerable proportion of elected 
members (and the creation of similar Councils for the North 
Wdst Provinces and Oudh, and also for the Punjab) essential r 
and holds that all Budgets should be referred to those 
Counoils for consideration, their members Demg moreover 
empowered to interpellate the Executive in regard to all 
branches of the administration , and that a Standing Committee 
of the House of Commons should be constituted to receive 
and consider any formal protests that may be recorded bv 
majorities of such Counoils against the exercise by tbh 
Executive of the powers, whioh would be vested in it, of 
overruling the decisions of such majorities 
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the value of representation and to understand the 
necessity that representation must go with taxation that 
the taxed must h&vo a voice m the taxation that is 
imposed on them We are British subjects, and I say 
we can demand what wo are entltlod to and expect still 
at British hands their greatest and moat noblo institu 
tion and heritage. It is our inheritance also and we 
Bhould not be kept out of it Why if we aro to bo 
dimed Britain# best institutions, what good Is it to 
•India to bo under the British sway ? It will bo simply 
another Asiatic despotism What makes ns proud to bo 
British subjects what attaches ns to this foreign rule 
with deeper loyalty than even oar own past Native rule 
is the faot that Britain is tho parent of froo and re- 
presentative government, and that wo as her subjects 
and children are entitled to inhorib tho groat blessing 
of freedom and repreeentation Wo claim the Inherit- 
ance. If not wo are not the British subjects whioh 
the Proclamation proclaims ns to bo — equal in rights 
and privileges with the rest of Her Majesty's subject*. 
We are only British drudges or slaves. Let us per 
severe Britam would never be a slave and could nob 
in her very nature and Instinct make a slave. Her 
greatest glory Is freedom and representation and as 
her subjects, we shall have these blessed gifts. 

Doming to the immediate and practical part of our 
demand I may say that it will be to Government Itself 
a great advantage and relief — advantage Inasmuch os it 
will have the help of those who know the trno want* of 
the Natives, and in whom the Natives have confidence 
and relief bo far that the responsibility of legislation 
will not bo npon the head of Government only but 
upon that of the representatives of the people also 
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And tho pooplo will havo to blamo thomsohos if they 
fail to send Lho right sort of mon to ropiesont ihem- 
sol\o3 J think Government has now roason rather to 
thank than ropol us for demanding this boon winch, if 
granted, will, on the one hand, mako government easier 
and moro offoclivo, and, on tho otlior, attach the peoplo 
to British rulo moro deopl> than boforo 

Our firot roform sliould bo to havo tho power to tax 
oursohos With that and anothor reform for which I 
shall rnovo horoaftor, India will advanco in material and C 1 
moral prosperity, and bloss and benefit England The 
proposal about tho light of interpellation is very import- 
ant, — as important and useful to Government itself as 
to tho pooplo Tho vorj fact that quostions will be put 
in tho Council, will prevent m a measure that evil 
which at prosont is beyond Government's reach to 
rodross Government will be relieved of tho odium and 
inconvonionco which it at present suffers from misunder- 
standing and want of opportunities of giving expla- 
nation Tho British Parliament and public, and the 
British Government in all its departments, benefit 
largely by this power of putting questions in Parliament, 
and the same will be tho lesult here Tlieie will be, m 
tho circumstances of India, one essential diffeience be- 
tween the British Pailiament and the Indian Legislative 
Councils In Parliament, the Government, if defeated, 
resigns, and the opposition comes into power That 
cannot bo done m India Whether defeated or not, 
Government will remain in power Moreovei, the 
Secretary of State for India will have the power to veto, 
and no harm can happen If the Government, either 
Provincial or Supreme, chsregaid the vote against it, 
and if the Secretary of State support the disregarding 
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Government Ihtre will l>e a* *v Hit rtmely the Bland 
Inc Committee of larlbrartjla the ultimate •"p'dlat* 
body to do ide on tho paint of diwrcmuent and thu* 
Parliament will truly and not rrore ) nominally * at 
prr*-eot l^^roc Ibe final reelroJJnc ao boriiy 

Wo are HritUh aolre-u m I ol 'rrlt of !JeJ a.-khv 
gra^iou* overcl n whohai| ,f 'l *1 Ij't royal wonl t'-al 
wr are to her a* *11 her ul r » an 1 arc have a 

right to oil IlnJtS in tila bn II art* true lo our 
«r*!rrv an l perievcriogly *'k trhil no iVilrr Ibt* Jtflhah 
fi^op'o art* the very jr«op e m mrih who will cut* n| it 
lv right an 1 ju*t 1 ro n what h»» alreiJy |w**ti done tn 
the pA-st no lute ampl# rrv-on lo in lulye in thh Klml 
Le ua for tho fature e^uri y rr y on th» Chirac er 
an! fn^lnrt of the Hrlthh 7> r hate Hugh u* our 
want* kml they will aupply tW*n 

\ftcr aotrtedi ~u*tlon Mr I>idiH »i ' aorojl *al 1 — 
Keforo tho ilonlde Mr Tr inc rep'll 1 tna) atl to l>o 
atlowol to »ty a forr word* ! may juvt explain whit 
an Important tiling till* v ’inline Committee will 1* 
Doting tlio J as In Ha Company a time I arhament wn 
■entirely in lapenJent of it ParlUmen waa then trol> 
an effective appellate holy It toot up Indian queationi 
quite freely and ju Igo 1 fairl) witJiout tho clreumitaneo 
■of partlev oror interfering with ill doHlieratloni If 
there wan a comp’atnt again** tlio Company 1 arliament 
rran free to alt in ju Ipmenl on it \\ hat li tho position 
*dnco tlio transfor of the government to tlio Crown "* Tim 
Secretary of State for India U tho Parliament. 1 very 
question !n which he I* eoncernel become* a Caldnet 
question Ilia majority i< at hi* haol Thh majority 
has no concern In Indian matter* further than to luck 
tho Oovemmont ts the Secretary of State for India 
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All appeals, therefore, to Parliament against the Secre- 
tary of State become a mere faiee. M Ps are utterly 
discouraged from their inability to do anything And 
the Secretary of State becomes the tiue Great Moghul of 
India a despotic monarch His will is his law Nor 
can the people of India influence him, as their voice is 
not represented m Parliament Thus, that tribunal can 
scarcely exeicise any effectual check over his despotism 
The present legislative machinery, from the Local coun- 
cils upwards, is simply a device to legalise despotism 
and give it the false mask of constitutionalism The tax- 
payers have no voice m the imposition of the taxes they 
pay, and-Parhament has not the ability to prevent the 
levy of unfair or oppressive taxation The ultimate 
controlling authority seems helpless to control anything 
Now if we have complete representative legislatioA here, 
and if we have a Standing Committee m Parliament, we 
shall have both the voice of the taxed on the one side 
and effectual conti ol of Parliament on the other Such 
a Standing Committee will naturally be independent of 
all parties Its decision will be no defeat of Government 
It will be simply a final decision on the point of differ- 
ence that may have arisen between the representatives 
of the people m India on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment on the other, on any particular question India 
will thus have an effectual parliamentary control 

It is said we should propose something as a substi- 
tute for the present India office Council The Resolution 
now before the Congress makes this unnecessary. The 
Council, when it was established, was considered to be 
protective of Indian interests It has not proved so 
When it suits the Secretary of State, he screens himself 
behind that Council When it does not suit him, he 
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flings tho Go uncil aside Wo havo no moans ol knowing 
what good at all la dona b> tho Connell Its lrrwponai 
bihty and its secrecy nro fatal objection* to its continu 
anco. Sach a thing In tbo Gorcmmont of an Fmpiro of 
^00 millions of pooplo and under tho Hntlsh is an utter 
and Inoxplicahlo anachronism Moreover tho majority 
of tho Council cooiists of Angto Indiana These alt'mg 
in judgment on tholr own hand wor* naturally rogard 
it as perfoot. Flaring left India yotrs ago thc> fail to 
roaliao tho rapid changes that aro ULing place horo In 
our oircnmatancc* loso touch with us and otter remit 
anoo to all progress. Time* aro now ohongi 1 Tho 
natives I may saj haro como of ago Thoy can repre- 
sent directly tholr wishes and viow* to tho Government 
hero and to tho Socro ary of Stnto Thoj do not 
reqniro tho aid of this Council at tho India Office for 
tholr *o-c ailed representation or protoction 

I may horo romark that tho chief worL of thin tho 
first National Congress of India is to onunclato dearly 
and boldly our highest and ultlmato wlshom Wliothor 
we got them or not immediately lot our rulors know 
what our highest aiplrntkmB aro And if wo aro truo 
to ounolvcs the work of each ddogato present hero will 
bo to make tho part of India whoro bo happens to lire 
dovoto ItaoU oarnoatly to carrying ont tho objects 
resolved upon at this Congress with all duo deliberation 
If then we lay down doarly that wo desire to havo the 
actual Government of India transferred from Kngland 
to India undor tho simple controlling power of tho 
Secretary of State and of Parliament, through Its 
Standing Committee and that wo farther desire that 
taxation and legislation shall bo Imposed horo by re- 
presentative Council*, we say what we aro aiming at 
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And under such an arrangement no Council to advise the 
Secretaiy of State is necessary Neither is a Council 
needed to attend to the appellate executive work There 
as a permanent TJnder-Secietaiy of State who will be 
-able to keep up continuity of knowledge and transact all’ 
eurrent business There are, besides, Secretaues at 
the head of the different departments as experts I do 
not deny that at times the India Office Councit has 
•done good service But this was owing to the personal 
it y and sympathy of individual men like Sir B Perry 
The constitution of the body as a body is objectionable 
-and anomalous When the whole power of imposing 
taxation and legislation is transferred here, the work of 
the Secretary of State will be largely diminished It 
will only be confined to geneial supervision of important 
matters Whatever comes before him for disposal will 
be set forth by the Government from here fully and 
fairly m all its bearings No Council will be needed 
to aid him m forming his judgment* Thus no substitute 
is required for the India Office Council It is enough 
for us to formulate the scheme, now submitted for yorn 
■consideration, as one which India needs and desires, 
viz , representative Legislative Councils m India, with 
full financial control and mterpellatory powers And 
we shall not need to trouble much the authorities 

an England 



Simultaneous Examinations in England 
and India 


Hie Uon'blo Mr Dadablial Naorojl in moving the 
fourth Resolution * said — The Resolution which I am 
proposing does not in any way involve the question 
vrhothor tho distinction between the covonantod and un 
covenanted Borvicos should Ikj abolished or not That it a 
separate question altogether and in fact if ray Resolution 
is ndoptod that question will become unnecessary or very 
subordinate Tho Resolution which I propose to you is 
of tho utmost possiblo Importance to India It it tho 
most important ley to our material and moral advnnco 
moot All our other political roforras will bonofit us 
but vory Iittlo indeed if this reform of nil roforms is not 
mido It is the quottion of poverty or prosperity It it 
the question of life and death to India. It it tho ques 
tlon of questions. Fortunately It is not noccssary for 
me o n thi s occasion to go i nto all its merits as I hope 

“ That In the opinion of this Centre** the Competitive 
Examination! now held In England for lint appointment* In 
rarloo* Civil department* of tht pnbllo service *hould hencs 
forth. In aooordano* with the view* of tho India OlHo* Oom 
mlttee of I860 be held slmuUaneonsly one In England and 
one In India, both being o« far at pratioable identlosl in their 
nature, and those who oompite In both oonntrles being Anally 
olaiilQed In one list aooordlng to merit and that tho snoott*" 
fol candidates In India should be sent to England for further 
study and subjected there to such further examinations as 
may *a*m needful Further that all other first appointment* 
(excluding peonshlp* and the line) should be filled by oompetl 
tlve examtnstlona held In India under conditions calculated 
to secure such fatslteotual, moral and physical qualifications 
as may be decided by Government to be necessary Lastly 
that the maximum age of candidate! for entrance Into the 
Covenanted Civil Service be raised to not less than 13 years. 
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you are all already well awaue of my views and their 
reasons, or it would have been very difficult for me to 
lay before you all I should have had to say without 
speaking for hours There is an additional good fortune 
for me that what I want to propose was already proposed 
a quarter of a century ago by no less an authority than a 
Committee of the India Office itself The report of this 
Committee gives the whole matter m a nutshell from the 
point of the view of justice, right, expediency and honest 
fulfilment of promises And the reasons given by it for 
the Covenanted Civil Service apply equally to all the 
other services in the civil department I do not i efer to 
the military service m this Resolution, as that is a matter 
■ requiring special consideration and treatment. To make 
my remarks as brief as possible, as we aie much pressed 
for time, I shall first at once read to you the extract 
fiom the report of the Committee consisting of Sir J P 
Willoughby, Mr Mangles, Mr Arbuthnot, Mr Mac- 
naughten, and Sir Erskme Perry 

The report, dated 20th January, 1860, says — 

“2 We are,m the first place, unanimously of opinion 
that it is not only just but expedient that the Natives of India 
Shall be employed in the administration of India to as large 
an extent as possible, consistently -with the maintenance of 
British supremacy, and have considered whether any increased’ 
facilities oan be given m this direction 

“ 3 It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali- 
fication exists By Act 3 and 4, Wm 4, C 85, S 87, it is 
enacted “that no Native of the said territories, nor anj 
natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, bj 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office or 
employment under the said Company ’’ It is obvious there- 
fore that when the competitive system vas adopted it coum 
not have been intended to exclude Natives of India from tiio 
Civil Service of India 

“4 Practically, however, they are excludod The hff 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Natnc 
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I at ring India, ond residing In England for a time are ao great 
that u t rod oral rule, it if almost Impossible for a Native 
•uoo ess folly to compete at the period foal examination held in 
England. Wore this inequality removed wo should no longer 
be exposed to ths charge of keeping promise to the ear end 
break; log it to the hope 

*'■ 5 Two modes hare been suggested by whioh the object 
In view might be attained The first Is by allotting a certain 
portion of the tot'd number of appointments dsolared In each 
year to be oompeted for In India by Natives and by other 
natoxal horn subjects of Her ilajesty a residents in India. 
The second is, to hold simultaneously two examinations one 
In England and one In India, both being as far as pract cublo 
Identical in their nature and those who oompete in both 
countries being finally classified in one list according to merit 
by thaOivil derrice Commissioners- The Committee have no 
bedtstlon In Riving the preference to tho second scheme os 
being ths fairest, and the most in aooordaDoe with the prlnol 
pies of a general competition for a common object 

Now according to stnot right and justioe tho 
■examination for Ror vices in India ought to take place in 
India alone The people of Australia, Canada and tho 
Oape do not go to England for their services. Why should 
Indians be compelled to go to England to compote for 
the services, unless it bo England s despotio will. , But 
I am content to propose the Besolufcion aooordlng £o the 
flews of the Committee for simultaneous examinations 
both in England and in India and reasons that apply 
to the Oivil Service apply equally well to the other 
services in the Oivil Department vim Engineering, 
Medical, Telograpb Eorest and so on 

I may here remind yon that in addition to tbe Act 
of 1833 referred to by the Committee we havo the solemn 
promises contained in the Proclamation of our gracious 
Sovereign. The fact is told to us in unmistakable lan 
guago — 

"We hold otrrsaWes bound to tho Natives of our Indian 
tarritorlss by the samo obligations of duty whioh bind ns to aU 
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otir other Mibjoots , nnd thoso obligations, by tho blessing of 
AlmtghU God, no shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” 

\nd Hum thoy declnrod hor gracious promise sped 
ficnJIy on this very part of tlio services — 

“ And it is our furtbnr will that, so far n9 mav bo, our 
subjects of whutmor race or crood bo frooly and impartially 
admitted to offices in our sorvico, tho dutios of which thoy 
nun be qualified, by their education, ability and integrity, duly 
to discharge* " 

This gracious proclamation and tho promises con- 
tained tlicrom wore mado known m 1808 And the 


India Oihco Comnnfctco showed, in 18G0, in what way 
thoso pronusos could bo fulfilled, so as to rehe\e the 
English nation from “ tho cliargo of keeping promise to 
tho oar and broakmg it to tho hopo ” With the Act 
of Parliament of 1833, tho solemn promises of 1858, 
of our Sotoroign boforo God and man, and tho declara- 
tion by tho Tudia Office of tho mode of fulfilling those 


promisos in 18(50, it is hardly necessary for me to say 
more Our caso for tho Resolution proposed by me is 
'complete As a matter of justice, solemn promises and 
o\on expediency, I would lm\o ended my speech here, 
but my object in proposing this Resolution rests upon a 
far higher and a most important consideration The 
question of tho extreme poverty of India is now no more 
a controversial point Viceioys and Finance Ministers 
have admitted it The last official declaration by bn 
E Baring is complete and unequivocal In his budge 
speech of 1 8th Match, 1882, he said — 

•• It has been calculated that tho average income per he^ 

of population in India is not moj than Rs^ ~7 

though lam not p . r0 T^ e f t u. s sor ^ it is sufficiently accurate 
accuracy of a calcula taxpaying community is 

to justify the conclusion J/hat the ^paying j e of 

exceedingly poor To derive any y obvious yim- 

r P 3 e e, f s 
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Again in the discussion on the budget after repeat- 
ing the above statement regarding the income of Rs 37 
per head per annum he said — 

Bathe thought It was quite sufficient to show the extreme 
poverty of the man of the people. In England the average 
income per head of population was £31 per head In France it 
was £?3 In Turkey whJoh was the poor art country in Europe, 
!twaa£l per head. He would ask Honorable member* to 
think how It* XI per annum was to support a person, and 
then he would ask whether a few anna* was nothing to snob 
poor people.” 

Wifcfathifl emphatic and clear opinion before you I 
need no^/iy more The question is what ib the cause 
of this poverty ? I have shown in my papers on the 
poverty of India and in my correspondence with tbo 
Secretary pf State for India, that the sole cause of tins 
extremo poverty and wretchedness of the moss of the 
people is the inordinate employment of foreign agency 
in the government of the country and the consequent 
material loss to and drain from the country I request 
those who have not already seen these papers to read 
them, for it is utterly impossible for me to go through the 
whole argument here. It will be there lore now oleat 
to yon that the employment of Native agenoy is not 
merely a matter of justice and expediency according to 
the views of the India Office Committee bat a moat 
absolute necessity for the poor suffering and starving 
millions of India. It is a question of life and death to 
the country The present English rule is no doubt the 
greatest blessing India has ever had bat this one evil of 
it nullifies completely all the good It has achieved 
Bemovd but thi* one evil, and India will be blessed in 
every way and will be a blessing to England also in 
every way The commerce between England and India 
will in or Qiao so that England will then be able to benefit 
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kersolf ten times more by India’s prosperity than what 
■she does now There will be none of the constant 
struggle that is at present to be witnessed between the 
infers and the ruled — the one screwing out more and 
more taxes, like squeezing a squeezed orange — inflicting 
suffering and distress, and the other always crying itself 
hoarse about its inability to provide them owing to ex- 
treme poverty By the removal of the evil — India will 
be able not merely to supply a revenue of £70,000,000, 
but £170,000,000, with ease and comfort 1 # .England 
takes over 50 shillings a head for her revenue,»why may 
not India under the same lule be able to take even 20 
n bead 9 Indians would easily pay £200,000,000 I 
■should stop now I hope you Will see that this Resolu- 
tion is of the greatest possible importance to India, and 
I implore every ope of you present here to-day to strain 
•every nerve and work perseverrngly m your respective 
locahbes to attain this object With regard to the second 
part of the Resolution, the uncovenantad services, the 
same reasoning and necessity apply A fair system of 
-competition, testing all necessary qualifications — mental, 
moral and physical — will be the most suitable mode of 
supplying the services with the best and most eligible 
servants, and relieve Government of all the pressure of 
back door and private influences, and jobbery 

The subject of the age of candidates for the Civil 
Servieo examination needs no lengthened remarks from 
me It has been only lately thrashed out, and it has been 
established beyond all doubt that the higher age will give 
you a superior class of men, whether English or Native 
I conclude, therefore, with the earnest exhortation 
that you will all apply yourselves vigorously to free poor 
India from the great evil of the dram on her resources 
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If the Bntuh will onoe understand our true aondi 
tion thoir conscientious desire to rule India for India e 
and humanity s good will novor allow the evil to continuo 
any longer Laatly I hopo and trust that our ruler* 
will rocolvo our representations in thoir proper aplrit 
Wo sincerely bellevo that the good wo proposo for our 
solves is also a good for thorn Whatever good they 
will do to ua cannot but in tho very nature of things bo 
good to them also Tho licitor wo are in matorial and 
moral prosperity; tho more grateful attached and loyal 
wo shall be tho worse we aro tho less our gratitude and 
loyalty shall naturally be Tho more prosperous wo aro 
the larger slmll bo thoir custom the worso wo are tho 
condition will be the reverse Tho quoation of our 
prosperity is as much tho question of tho prosperity of 
England and hor workingmen- Fngland s trade would 
be ennehod by £3-50 000 003 if with our prosperity oaoli 
unit of tho Indian population is over able to buy from 
England goods worth only £1 per annum What is want- 
ed is the f rectification In our own pockot of our annbal 
produce I repeat that it is my hopo and trust that 
our rulers may roooivo our pray era in thoir right spirit 
and do us all the good in their powor for it will 
rebound to their good name honour and everlasting 
glory Lot us have tho Boyol Proclamation fulfilled in 
Its true spirit and integrity and both Fngland and India 
will be benefltod and blessed 

With theso observation* J bog to propose the Fourth 
Resolution. 

The Hon ble Mr Dadabhai Naoroji in roply to the 
discussion said — I am glad I have not much to reply to 
The appreciation of tho importance of tho Resolution is 
dear My remarks will bo more as explanations of a fow 

84 S 
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matters I had much to do with the passing of the 
clause for granting to us the Statutory Civil Service 
It is an important concession, and we have to be very 
grateful for it I need not here go into its history The 
statesmen m England who gave us this were sincere and 
explicit m the matter Whatever complaint we have, 
it is with the authorities here First of all, after the 
clause was passed, the Government of India entirely 
ignored it and did nothing to give it effect for 6 years ! 
It was only when pressure was applied? to it from Eng- 
land, into the details of which this is not the time or 
place for me to enter, that the necessary mles were 
at last prepared and published These rules have been 
so drafted that they may be carried out m a way to 
bring discredit on the Service And whether this is 
done intentionally or not, whether the subsequent objec- 
tionable action upon it was also intentional or not, I 
cannot say But the most important elemeht in the 
carrying out of this clause was partially or wholly 
ignored, and that has been the real cause of its so-called 
failure, — I mean educational competence, ascertained 
either by suitable competition, oi proved ability, was an 
absolutely indispensable condition for admitting candi- 
dates to this service It is just this essential condition 
that has been several times ignoied 01 forgotten Let 
therefore your efforts be devoted strenuously not against 
the clause itself, but against the objectionable mode m 
which the nominations are made The Bengal Govern- 
ment has moved m a satisfactory direction, and its 
example' should be followed by all the Governments It 
will be the height of folly on our part to wish the aboli- 
tion of this Statutory Civil Service— excepting only when 
simultaneous examinations are held m England and 
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India giving a fair field to all, aa proposed In the present 
Resolution In this fair competition Eurasians, or domi 
oll6d Englishmen, in fact all subjects of Her Imperial Ala 
jesty will have equal justice I understand that the En 
raslanB and domiciled Anglo- Indiana oomo under the 
definition of what is oalled Statutory Natives. It is 
only right that those whose country is India should be 
considered as Natives and should enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of Natives United action betwoen the Natives 
and Eurasians and domiciled Anglo Indians will bo good 
for all What la objeotionable U that Eurasians and 
domiciled Anglo-Indians blow hot and cold at the flamo 
time At one moment they olaim to be Natives and at 
another they spurn the Nativos and olaim to be English 
men t Common sense must tell them that this is an 
absurd position to take up and must ultimately do them 
more harm than good I desired that there should be 
cordial union between all whose oountry Is, or who 
make their country India. One of the speakers remark 
ed that the employment of Natives will be economical. 
This is a point which I am afraid is not clearly under 
stood. The fact Is that the employment of a Native Is 
not only eoonotny but complete gam to the whole 
extent of his salary When a European is employed 
be displace* a Native whom nature Intended to fill the 
plaoe. '‘Uie Native coining in his place la natural. 
Every pie he eats is therefore a gain to the country and 
every pie he saves is so much saved to the country for 
the use of all its ohildren Every pie paid to a for 
oignor is a complete malarial lot* to the country Every 
pie paid to a Native Is a complete material saving to the 
country In fact as I have already endeavoured to 
impress upon you as earnestly as possible it is the 
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wholo question of the poverty or prosperity of the 
country. We should of course pay a reasonable price 
for English mle, so that we may have the highest power 
of control and supervision m English hands, but beyond 
that is simply to rum India and not such a benefit to- 
England as she would otherwise have, were India a 
prosperous country Our friend there expressed some 
doubt about the necessity of going to England I say 
without the least hesitation that the candidate himself 
as well as the service will be vastly benefited by a visit 
to England The atmosphere of freedom and high 
civilization which he will breathe will make him an 
alteied man — in character, in intelligence, m experience, 
m self-respect and in appreciation of due inspect for 
others. In short, he will largely increase his fitness- 
and command more respect in his responsible service, 

1 mean, of course, in the Resolution 'that the expenses 
of such’ visits to England by the candidates who have 
successfully passed the different examinations for the 
different services m India, should bo paid from the 
public revenue It may be made clear in the Resolution, 

by adding “ at the public expense ” 

I conclude with my most anxious and earnest exhm- 
tation to this Congress, and to every individual member 
of ,6 that they should peisevenngly steam erery nerve to 
s cure he all important object of this Resolution as ear y 
» nossihle Once this foreign dram, this bleeding to 

2 ?? ! 1S 6t0 ppea, India will be capable, by reason of its 
tod iabour and its vast resources to become as prospei- 

’ : To eland with benefit to England also and to 
ous as England, wit English name 

mankind, and with eternal O rorj 

and nation 
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Maiden Speech 

[On the Oth August 1^92 Mr \uoroji made his 
maiden tpeeeh t n the House of Commons daring the de 
kite on the address to the Oiteen \ 

It may bo considered rather rash and unwisoon my 
pari to stand bo/oro this House to Immediately altar my 
admission horn and my only o_cuso is that I nm under 
a certain necessity to do bo My election for an English 
constituency u a unique event For the first time dur 
ing more tlwn a century of settled British mo nn 
Indian U admitted into tho Iiouso aa a mombor for an 
English constituency Tiint as I have said Is a unique 
■event in tho history of India, and I may also venture 
to say in tiie history of the British Empire 1 deslro to 
Bay a few words in analysis of this great and wondorfui 
phenomenon Tho spirit of tho British rule tho instinct 
of British justice and generosity from tho very com 
mencemeot when they seriously took tho matter of 
Indian policy into their hands about tho beginning of 
this century decided that India wfes to lx> governed on tho 
lines of British freedom and justice Stops wero taken 
without any hesitation to Introduce Western education 
civilisation and political institutions iu that country 
and the result was that aidod by a noble and grand 
language in whloh the youth of that country began, to be 
■educated a great movement of political life — I may say 
new life — was infused into that country which had boon 
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decaying for centuries' The British rulers of the country 
endowed it with all then own most' important privileges 
A few days ago, Sir, you demanded from the Throne the 
privileges which belong to the people, including freedom 
of speech, for which they fought and shed their blood 
That freedom of speech you have given to us, and it " 
enables Indians to stand before you and represent m 
clear and open language any desire they have felt By 
conferring those privileges you have prepared for this 
final result of an Indian standing before you m this 
House, becoming a member of the great Imperial Parlia- 
ment of the British Empire, and being able to express 
his views openly and fearlessly before you The glory 
. a nd credit of this great event — by which India is thrilled 
from one end to the other — of the new life, the joy, the 
ecstacy of India at the present moxpent, are all your 
own , it is the spirit of British institutions and the love 
of justice and freedom m Butish instincts which has 1 
produced this extraordinary result, and I stand beie m 
the name of India to thank the British people that they 
have macle it at all possible for an Indian to occupy this 
position, and to speak freely in the Englisn language 
of any grievance which India may be suffering under, 
with the conviction that though he stands alone, with 
only one vote, whenever he is able to bring forward any 
aspiration and is supported by just and proper reasons, 
he will find a large number of other members from 
both sides of the House ready to support him and give 
him the justice he asks This is the conviction which 
permeates the whole thinking and educated classes of 
India It is that conviction that enables us to work on, 
day after day, without dismay, for the removal of a 
grievance The question now being discussed before the 
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House will oome up from time to time m practical shape 
and I shall then be able to express my humble views up- 
on them as a representative of the En glish constituency 
of Central Finsbury I do not intend to outer into them 
now Central Finsbury baa earned the everlasting 
gratitude of tbo millions of India, and has made itself 
famous in the History of the British Empire by electing 
an Indian to represent it Its name will never be 
forgotten by India. This event has strengthened the 
British power and the loyalty and attachment of India 
to it ten times more than the sending out of one 
hundred thousand Euro peon soldiers would have done 
The moral force 'to which the Right Hon hie Gentle 
man the member for Midlothian (Mr W E Gladstone) 
referred Is the golden link by which India is held by 
the British power So long as India Is satisfied with 
the justice and honour of Britain, so long will her 
Indian Empire last, and I have not the least doubt that 
though our progress may be Blow and we may at times 
meet vntb disappointments if we persevere whatever 
justice wo ask in reason we shall get. I thank yon, 
8lr for allowing me to say these few words and the 
House for so indulgently listening to me and I hope that 
the connection between England and India — which 
forms five sixths of the British Empire — may continue 
long with benefit to both countries. There will be 
oertain Indian questions, principally of administration, 
which I shall have to lay before the House, and I am 
quite sure that when they are brought forward they 
will bo fairly considered, and if reasonable amended to 
onr satisfaction 
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ear^ to have a sort of sketch of the post and he would 
give it os briefly as possible In the loot century the 
Administration was everything that should not bo deeired 
He would give a few extrnota from letters of the Court 
of Direotora and the Bengal Government In one of the 
letters the Directors said (8th of February 1764) — 

Yaur deliberation* on the Inland trade hare laid open to 
n* a scene of most oruel oppression the poor of the country 
who used always to deal in salt, b*etl*nut, and tobaooo are 
now deprived of their daQy broad by tha trade of the Euro- 
peans." * 

f Lord Olive wrote fl7th of April l76o) — 

“The confusion wo behold what does it arise fromf — 
rapaolty and luxary the unwarrantable desire of many to 
acquire in an instant what only a few can or ought to posaess 

Another letter of Lord Ohve to the Court of Direc 
tore said {‘KHh of September 17 Go) — 

** It is no wonder that tho lust of riches should readily 
embrace th# pr-offered means of Its gratification or that the 
instruments of your power should avail themselves of their 
authority and proceed even to extortion in those oases where 
simple corruption could not keep pace with their rapacity 
Examples of this sort set by superior* eould not fall of being 
followed in a proportionate degree by inferior* tho evil ws* 
contagions, and spread among th# olvil sod military down to 
the writer the ensign and the free merchant 

He would read one more extract from a letter of the 
Court of Direc tore (17th of May 1766) — 

“ We must add that we think th* rut fortunes aoquired in 
th* inland trade hav* besn obtained by a sc*ne of the most 
tyrannic and oppressive conduct that ever was known in any 
age or o cum try 

Macaulay had Hummed up — 

A war of Bengal*** ■ gal nit Englishmen was Ulco a war of 
•beep * gainst wolves of n en ngsinst demons. The 

business of a servant of the Company was simply to wring 
out of the Native* a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds 
as speedily oa possible 

Such waa the character of the Government and the 
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edle, , / r“° 410116 ’ SOm9 0f 6hem had 

„ * mdl Smtion with usual British feeling against 

ng- oing, others had/ expiessed themselves much 

more moderately Sir John Shore was the first P Zn 

o t>ave a clear prophetic forecast of the character of 

^ S , te “ ^ nd lfea effecfcs as ear] y as 1787. He then 
said (Bet 377 of 1812) — 

mdust5?ote aI !°T e r W r 0 may make for the increased 
demand for the n a °r w State ’ owin S to the enhanced 
enhanced wf Produoe of Jt (supposing the demand to be 
more then h ? u , rea6 -°? to COncI udo that the benefits are 
Sm of* oou + n tf Glanced by evils inseparable from the sys- 
tem of a remote foreign dominion ” 


The words were true to the present day In 1790 J 
Loid Cornwallis said, m a Mmute, that the heavy dram j 
of wealth by the Company, with the addition of remit-" , 
tances of private fortunes, was severely felt in the lan- 
guor thrown upon the cultivation and commerce of the ( 
country In 1823 Sir Thomas Munro pointed out that 
were Britain subjugated by a foreign Power, and the 
people excluded from the government of their country, 
all their knowledge and all their literature, sacred and j‘ 
profane, would not save them from becoming m a gener- 
ation or two to a low-minded, deceitful, dishonest race 1 
Ludlow, in his British India , said — 


“ As respeots the general condition of the country, let us 
first recollect what dir Thomas Munro wrote years ago, ‘ that 
even if we could be secured against bvery internal commotion 
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and oould retain the oonntry quietly in subjection he doubted 
much If the condition of the people would be better then under 
the Native Princes that the inhabitants of the British Provin 
cos were certainly the most abjeot raoe In India that the 
oon sequences of the conquest of India by the British arms 
would be in place of raising, to debase tho whole people w 

Macaulay in introducing the danse ol our equality 
with all Tint lab subjects, our first Charter of crar 
emancipation in the Bill of 1838 said in hb famous and 
statesmanlike speech — 

That would, Indeed be a dotirig wisdom whioh, in order 
that India may remain a dependency which would 

keep a hundred millions of men from being our customers in 
order that they might oontinua to be our salvos.” 

And to Illustrate the cHaraoter of tho existing 
system, he wud 

" It wee, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable 
tyrants whom he found in India when they dreaded the capa- 
oity and spirit of somo distinguished subject, and yet oould 
not venture to murder him to adminjkter to him a daily dose 
of the pousta a preparation of opium tL* effect of which was 
Id a few months to destroy all tho bodily and mental powers 
of the wrotoh who was drugged with it, and to turn him into a 
helpless idiot This detestable artifice, more horrible than 
assassination Itself was worthy of those who employed it. It 
ie no model for the English nation We shall never consent 
to administer the pousta to a whole community— to atupify 
and paralyse a great people whom God has committed to our 
charge— for the wretched purpose of rendering them more 
amenable to our oontrol 

In a speech (19th of February 1844) he said — 

* Of all forms of tyranny I believe that tho worst is that 
of a nation over a nation/* 

Lord Lausdowno m Introducing the same clause of 
the Bill of 1838 Into the House of Lords, pointed out 
that he should be taking a vety narrow view of this 
question and one utterly inadequate to the great im 
portanc© of the subject which involved in it tho hap pi 
naes or misery of 100 000 000 of human beings were he 
not to cail the attention of their Lordships to tho 
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beaung winch this question, and to the influence which 
this arrangement must exercise upon the future destinies 
of that vast, mass 0 f people With such high sense ol 
statesmanship and responsibility did Lord Lansdowne of 
1833 hieak our chains The Indian authorities, how- 
ever, never allowed those-broken chains to fallfiom oui 
body, and the grandson— the Lord Lansdowne of 1893 
-now rivetted back those chains upon us Look upon 
this pictuio and upon that 1 And the Indians weie 
now just the same British slaves, instead of British sub- 
jects, as they were before their emancipation m 1833 
Mi Montgomery Mai tin, aftei examining the lecords 
-of a suivey of the condition of the people of some 
Provinces of Bengal or Behar, which had been made for 
nine years from 1807-16, concluded — 

“ It is impossible to avoid remarking two facts .as pecu- 
liarly striking First, the richness of the country surveyed, 
ana, second, the poverty of its inhabitants ” 


He f|a\e the leason for these staking facts He 
said — 

“The annual dram of £3,000,000 on British India has 
amounted in 30 years at 12 per cent (the usual Ind an rate) 
compound interest to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 
sterung bo constant and accumulating a dram even in 
England would soon impoverish her How severe, then, 
must be its effects in India where the wage of a labourer is 
from 2d to id a day,” , > 


The drain at present was seven times, if not ten 
times, ns much Mr. Frederick Shore, of the Bengal 
Chvil Set vice, said, ih 1837 — 

"But the halcyon-days of India are over She has been 
drained of a large proportion of the wealth she once pessessed, 
md her energies have been cramped by a sordid system of 
misrule to which the interests of millions have been sacrificed 
r or the benefit of the few The fundamental principle of the 
English had been to make the whole Indian nation subservient 
n every possible way to the interests and benefits of them- 
selves ’ 




i 
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\nd ho Kummarijod thus — 

The tummixy wan that the Brittih Indian government had 
been practically one of the moit extortionato and oppressive 
that ever existed In India Some acknowledged this and obi#r 
rod that It waa the unavoidable revolt of foreign yoke. That 
this wan correct regarding a Government cooduoted on the 
principle* which had hitherto aotaatad u« waa t o lamentably 
true but. fud the welfare of the people been our object a 
very different oourae would have been adopted ana very 
different revnlta woold have followed For ogara and again I 
repeat that there waa nothing In the oircumatanoe Itaelf of 
our being f ora Ignera of different colour and fmth that bhould 
occaaion tho people to hate ua We aught thank ourselvea 
for having made thalr feellnga tor or da ua what they ware. 
Had we noted on a more liberal plan we ahould have (lied 
our authority on a muoh more aobd foundation. 

After faring aomo more similar authorities, Sir R 
Temple and otbors the Hon’ble Gontloman pro coed ckI 
Mr Bnght speaking in tho UoQBeof Goraraona in 18G8 
said — 

a Wo rauat in future hare India governed, not for a handful 
of EngUahmen, not for that Civil Sarvioe whoao prulaea aro ao 
constantly Bounded In thla House. You may govern India, If 
you like, for the good of England, but the good of England 
mubt come through the ohannala of the good of India. There 
are but two modeaof gaining anything by our connexion with 
India— the one la by plundering the people of India and tho 
other by trading with them. I prefer to do It by trading with 
them Bat in order that England may become rioh by trading 
with India India Itaelf muit become rich 

Sir Goorge Wingate with his intimate acquaintance 
with tho condition of the people of India, as the intro* 
ducer of the Bombay land surrey system pointed out 
with reference to the ooonomio effects upon tho condf 
tion of India that taxee spent in tho conn try from which 
they wore raised wore totally different In their effect 
from taxes raised in one country and sphnt in another 
In the former case the taxes collected from tho popula 
tion were again returned to tho industrial olasscs but 
the caeo was wholly different when taxes were not spent 
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in the country from which they were raised, as thev 
tsonssi6ufea an absolute loss and extinction of the whole 
amount withdrawn from the taxed country, and he 
said, furcher, that -such was the nsrcre of rhe tribute 
che British had so long exacted from India— and thsri 
with this explanation some faint conception max he 
formed Oi the cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon 
India that this tribute, whether weighed in the scales 


of Justice or viewed in the Lght of the British interests, 
would be founa 1.0 be at variance witb humanity, with 
common sense, and with the received maxim of econo- 
mical science Hr. Fawcett quoted Lord Metcalf (5th 
May, 153$), that the bane of the British -Indian system 
was, that the advantages were reaped by one class and 
the work was done by another. This havoc was going on 
increasing up to the present day. Lord Salisbury, in a 
Minute [Bet c 3036-1 of ISSI’, pointed out that the in- 
jury was exaggerated in the case of India, where so much 
of the revenue was exported without a direct equivalent 
— that as India must be bled, tne iancetshould he direct- 


ed to the parts where the blood was congesrid or ar 
least sufficient, not to rhe rural districts which were 
already feeble from the want of blood This bleeding of 
Indm must c ease Lord Harrington, the Duke of 
Devonshire, decFren (23rd Augus~, ISro) to a. Inma was 
insufSciently governed, and that if it was to be better 
governed, that could only be done by rhe employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the Native? in tne 
Service and he further advised that it was nor wise to 
drive rhe people to think that their only hope lay m £--* 
ting rid of their English rulers Lastly, with regara to 
thepresent condition of India, and even serious da-ger to 
British power, a remarkable conSrmahon was given, a^er. 
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a hundred years, to Bir John Shore » propbocy of 1787 
by the Secretary of Stato for India in 188(1 A letter of 
the India Office to the Treasury said (Hot o. 48G8 of 
1836) — 

44 The petition of India in relation to taiatlod and tlie 
tonree of the pabllo revenue It very pcoulisr not merely from 
the habit* of the people end their ttrong svertion to chans* 
whkih it more specialty exhibited to new fomn. of tuition* but 
ILkewito fro n the oharaoterof the Oorenunent which It ia the 
hand* of foreigners who hold the principal administrative 
ofQoew and form *o large a party of tho Army The itnpa 
tience of the now taxation which will hare to be borne wholly 
at a coniwquonceof the foreign rule Irapoted on tho country 
and virtually to me*t addition! to charges arliing outtide of 
the oountry. would conttitate a political darter the real 
magnitude of winch. It I* to be feared. It not at all appreciated 
by pertom who have no knowledge of or concern in the 
government of Indie but which thoee retpontible for that 
gorenunont have long regarded at of tho xnokt aeriout 
order 

To Bum up — as to tho material condition of India — 
the mam features in tho last oontury wore gross cor 
ruptlon and oppression by tho Europeans; In the present 
centnry high salaries and tho heavy weight of European 
services — their economic condition 'Therefore thore was 
no such thing tu finance of India No flnancior ovor could 
make * real hoalthy flaanco of India unless ho could make 
two and two equal to six. The most ossontial condition 
was wanting. Taxes must bo administered by and dis- 
bursed to those who paid That did not exist From 
the taxes raised every yoar a large portion was oaten up 
and carried away from tho country by others than tho 
people of British India The finance* of that country 
were simply inexplicable, and could not be carried out 
if tbe extracts be bad read meant anything they meant 
that the present evil system of a foreign domination 
was destroying them and was fraught with political dan 
gor of the most serlouB order to British power Itself It 
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liad been clearly pointed out that India was extremely 
poor What advantage had been derived by India dur- 
ing the past 100 years nndei the administration of the 
most highly-praised and most highly-paid officials m the 
* world 9 • If there was any condemnation of the existing 
system, it was m the lesult that the country was p'oorei 
than any countiy m the woild He could adduce a 
number ol' facts and figures of the piactial effect of the 
present system of administration, but theie was not the 
time now The very fact of the wail of the Finance 
Ministers of this decade was a complete condemnation 
He was quite srne that the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, the 
Secretary of State foi India, was tiuly desirous to know - 
the truth, but he could not know that clearly unless 
certain information was placed befoie the House He 
would suggest, if the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman allowed 
a certain number of Betuins which would give the 
legulai pioduction of the country year by year, and the 
absolute necessaries of a common labourer to live m 
working health In connexion with the trade test 
there was one fallacy which he must explain They 
were told m Statistical Eefcums that India had an 
enormous tiade of nearly £196,000,000, imports and 
exports together If he sent goods woith £100 out of 
this country to soine other country, he expected theie 
was £100 of it returned to him with some addition 
of profit That was the/natuial condition of every tiade 
In the Colonies and m European countries there was 
an excess of imports over exports In the United 
Kingdom for the past 10 years— 1883 to 1892— the 
excess had been 32 per cent , in Norway rfc was 42 per 
cent , Sweden 24 per cent , Denmark 40 per cent , Hol- 
land 22 per cent,, France 20 pei cent , Switzerland ^8 
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per cent Spun * i*r ct t lle1ctt.ro * j*t rent, »e 1 
«-o on \n> on* with con'p o*> cn** tf ul i ! rmrv* 
admi tha if aqcanti y ct **>. 1* wor h » cerMtr ain Urt 
of nierey were s'm out *n aMiimnal rrt r *- ucap^e! 
ih return if no^ tl-erc njl! no M -n> r *n i rt n l l 
a man who on!) to cuts! in rctjrn * cf IiV> t 
out treat I ikKTO fo n o *t«* Htnlnt— \ Tt rl TaVii c 
InJta r p-ofttn to l<e only 10 jf* c^n m I f “’J |*-r 
rert Me tho'^c' the 1 ni M Kin Ic^ iri f ft m»l 
inf all drlacltoa forte it anr^t frr Ir f> nnjjt'e 
worhn loan* In in Ini rc'-m^O 1 net. 1 l*oi»>nr \ 
wer'h of imports lr !hn wb <V m ru*i nt,»Uy 
On lhooTera*c of 10 scar (t 4 "* Mo 1 't ) li r r eicc~ *•» 
ot export errry year with co*nj j- 1 t T«-r* aeuM 
waoao to enormous »4tr lo, 1> Iw-r » lull iy 
country in the \ orll IncUulro ct cjtM such 

a drain \u hoc le roe ion Tl:c> nern nfi^n U H ry 
oa„hl to l*o tlrvtjlful, anl lire, were ihmVfat fer Hie 
loans made to tl cm for j uUl wort la if t! r> were 
1 ft to tMnpvlirrT to eiyoy v J at tlir t*’« v Iurrd nlth 
a rca/mal In price for Ilritl ’> rule if tli \ 1 ft 1 to dote 
lop their own rr nurce the, wuull no re-jmif any 
fcuch Ioann vn h the in <*rrs to l'cpa>l ou tl rm which 
nldoJ to the drain o > the countrv The * Ioann wetj* 
only a fnc tort of nil* tvftn taLen a\ »y fron> the coun 
try India lad lo< thousands of millions m rnt cipal 
and inLercst and vr*a a Vc«| o la th uUul for the 
loan of a couplo of Imndrnli of million* Tli* Irulk of 
tho British Indian subjects ssero Mo heworn of wood 
and drawer* of na «r to tho Hntl h and forclpn 
capful! Us. Tha Booming prosperity of British India 
wan entirely owmp to tho amount of foreign capital 
In Bombay alone which vra« conwdered^to l>o a rich 

21—0 
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place, there were at least £10,000,000 of capital circu- 
lating belonging to foreign Europeans and Indians from 
Native States If all such foreign capital were I’eparat- 
ed theie would be very little wealth in British India 
He could not go further into these figures, because he 
must have an occasion on wbioh he could go more 
fully into them If only the Bight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State foi India, would give them the 
Returns which weie necessary to understand more cor- 
rectly and completely the real condition of India, they 
would all be the better for it There was another thing 
that was very serious. The whole misfortune at the 
bottom, which made the people of British India the 
poorest m the world, was the pressure to be forced to 
pay, roughly speaking, 200,000,000 rupees annually for 
Em opean foreign services Till this evil of foreign domin- 
ation, foretold by Sir John Shore, was reduced to reason- 
able dimensions, theie was no hope, and no tine and 
healthy finance for India, This canker was destructive 
to' India and suicidal to theBntish The British people 
would not stand a single day the evil if the Front 
Benches here — all the pnncipal military and civil posts 
and a large portion of the army — were to be occupied by 
some foreigners on even the plea of giving service 
When an English official had acquired experience in the 
service of twenty, or thirty years, all that was entnely 
lost to India when he let t the country, and it was a most 
sei ions loss, although he did not blame him for leaving 
the shore Ttiey were left at a certain low level They 
could not rise , they could not develop their capacity 
for higher government, because they had no opportu- 
nity , the result was, of course, that their faculties must 
be stunted lastly, every European displaced an Indian 
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who should fill that poet. In abort the evil of the foreign 
rule involved the triple losa of wealth wisdom, and work. 
No wonder at India a material and moral poverty ! The 
next point was the wants of the Indians He did not 
tWk It would reqmro very long discussion to ascertain 
their wants. They could be summed up in a few words. 
They wanted British honour good faith righteousness 
and justioo They should then get everything that was 
good for themselves, and it would benefit the rulers 
themselves but* unfortunately that had not been their 
fortune Here they had an admission of tho manner in 
whioh their boat interests were treated Lord Lytton 
in a confidential Minute said — 

No nooner via the Aet paiied than the Government began 
io dsvise mean* /or practically evading the fulfilment of it — 
We all mow that theae claim a and expectations never oan or 
ttiLI be rulfUled. Wo have had to choose between prohibiting 
4h«m and oheatmg them and we have ohoaon the leaat straight' 
forward coots*. 

He would not believe that the Sovereign and the 
Parliament who gave these pledges of justice and honour 
intended to oheat It was the Indian Exeoufcive who 
had abused their trust That Aot of 1833 was a dead 
letter up to the present day Lord Lytton said — 

3ine* I am writing confidentially I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Governments of England and of India appsar to 
me up to the pre eat moment unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means In their power of 
breaiung to the heart ths words of promise they had uttered 
to ths ear 

What they wanted was that what Lord Salisbury 
■called bleeding should have an end That would 
roe to re them to prosperity and England might derive 
ton times more benefit by trading witfi a prosperous 
people than she was doing now They were destroying 
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the bird that could give them ten golden eggs with a 
blessing upon them The Hon’ble Member for Kmgstone, 
» m his “ India m 1880,” said — 


Many Native statemen have been produced of whom the 
Indian nation may justly be proud, and amoDg whbm may be 
mentioned Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Dinkar Rao of Gwalior, 
Madhao Rao of Baroda, Eirparam of Jammu, Pundit Manphal 
of Alwar, Faiz Ah Khan of Eotah, Madhao Rao Barvi of 
Eolaphur, and Purnia of Mysore 


Mountsfcuart ^Blphinstone said before the Com- 
mittee of 1833 — 


The first object, therefore is, to break down the separa- 
tion between the classes and raise the Natives by education 
and public trust to a level with their present rulers 

He addressed the Consei vative Party It was this 
Paity who had given the just Proclamation of 1858— 
then greater Chartei — m these woids — 


We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to- 
all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil 


It was again the Conservative Party that, on the 
assumption of the Imperial title by our Sovereign, 
proclaimed again the equality of the Natives, whatevei 
their race or creed, with their English fellow-subjects, 
and that their claim was founded on the highest justice 


At the Jubilee, under the Conservative Government 
again, the Empress of India gave to hei Indian subjects 

the giacious assurance and pledge that— 

It had always been and always will be her earnest desire 
to maintain unswervingly the principles laid down m i the 
Proclamation published on her assumption of the direct control 
of the Government of India 1 


He 1 (Mr Naoroji) earnestly appealed to this Party 
not to give the lie to these noble assurances, and not to 
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in 1893, in connexion with the Irish question, after 
alluding to the arguments of fear and force, said 

. L h( ? pe we &bal! Dever a S ain have occasion to fall back 
upon that miserable argument It is better to do justice for 

n0t t0 d ° 14 a u a11, but we are m a condition 
+ f ™ ror V n °I a ?P rehension • but in a calm and thank- 
ful state We ask the House to accept this Bill, and I make- 
tuat appeal on the grounds of honour and of duty ” 


Might he, then, appeal m these days when every" 
educated man m India was thoroughly loyal, when 
there was loyalty in every class of the people of India 
and ask Was it not time for England to do justice to 
India on the same grounds of “ honour and duty"? 
The Eight Hon’ble Member also said — 

There can be no more melancholy, and m the last result- 
no more degrading spectacle upon earth than the spectacle of 
oppression, or of -wrong m whatever form, mQioted by the 
deliberate aot of a hation upon another nation, especially by 
the deliberate aot of such a country as Great Britain upon 
such a country as Ireland 


This applied to India with a force ten times greater. 
And he appealed for the nobler spectacle of which 
the Eight Hon’ble, Gentleman subsequently spoke He 
said — ■ 

But, on the other hand, there can he no nobler speotaole- 
than that which we think is now dawning upon us, the spec- 
tacle of a nation-dehberately set on the removal of injustice, 
deliberately determined to break— not, through terror, not m 
haste, but under the sole influence of duty and honour- 
determined to break with whatever remains still existing of an 
evil tradition, and determined m that way at onoe to pay a 
debt of justice, and to consult by a bold, wise, and good aot, 
its own interests and its own honour 

These noble words applied with tenfold necessity 
to Butam’s duty to India It would be m the interest 
of England to remove the injustice under which India 
suffered more than it would be m the interest even of 
India itself He would lepeat the piayer to the Eight 
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Hon ’bio Gontlcman tho mcmlwr for Midlothian that ho 
would uot allow hli glorious career to ond with tho 
enthralment of 300 000 000 of tho human race whe o 
destinies ore ontrtutod lo thin great country and from 
\vhich tho> expect nothing but justice and righteousness 
Tho Right 0001)10 Gentleman tho Socrotar} of State for 
India tho other da> mado a momorahlo speech at 
Wolverhampton Among other thing*, he ottered these 
noblo words — 

** Now ond preying problem* wore coming up with which 
th* Liberal Party would have lo deal. The • problem* wor# 
tha moral and material conditions of the people tor both 
went very much together They were tbe problem* that the 
*t*te*inen of the tutor* would have to * Ive Mr Bright 
onoe *aid that tha trua glory of a nation wn* not in ahlp* ond 
oolonica and commerce but fn tbe happme s of ill bom**, and 
that no Government and no Party deservod tbo confidence of 
tb* Uritiah elteturat* which did not nvo a foremoit ploe* in 
it* legialation and *dminl*tration to thoK> moaaure* which 
would promote the comfort b**Ub pro peTity well being 
and tho well-doing of the mn*>e* of tb* people. 

IIo would appeal to tho Bi^ht Lion bio Gentleman 
tho Secretary for India that in that spirit ho should study 
tho Indian problem. Hero in England they had to 
doal with only 33 000 000 of people, and if the Right 
Ilon'blo Gentloman would oneo undcritnnd tho Indian 
problem nnd do thorn the justice for which they had 
boon waiting for sixty years ho would bo ono of the 
greatest benefactors of tbo human race Ho appealed nlso 
to tho present Prime Minister with confidence, bocautso 
be had had an opportunity ol knowing that tho Prlmo 
Minister , thoroughly understood tho Indian problem 
Eow Englishmen bo clearly undorstood that problem 
or tho afloat of tho drain on the rosourcoa of India. 
Ho taw clearly also how far India was to be made 
a blessing to Itsolf and to England Would ho begin 
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^^“ I8Ing caieer as Pnme Ministei by enslaving 
300,000,000 of British subjects ? He appealed to him to 
consider He could assure the Bight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State for India, that the feeling m India 
among the educated classes was nearing despair It was" 
a very bad seed that was being sown m connexion with 
this matter if some scheme was not adopted, with 
reasonable modifications, to give some effect to the 
Resolution foi simultaneous examinations as was pio- 
mised a few months ago The Undei-Seeretary foi 
India assuied them m the last Indian Budget Debate 
that neither he nor the Secretary of State for India had 
any disposition of thwarting or defeating that Resolution 
Indians then felt assured on the point, and their joy 
was great But what must be then despair and disap- 
pointment when such statements are put before the 
House of Commons and the country as were to be found 
m this dark Blue Book It was enough to break 
anybody’s heart It would have broken his but for the 
strong faith he had m the justice of the British people 
and the one bright lay to be found even in that Return 
itself, which had strengthened him to continue his 
appeal as long as he should live That ray has come 
from the Madras Government They had pointed out - 
that they felt bound to do something They also pointed 
out the difficulties m the way, but these difficulties were 
not insurmountable About the want of true living 
representation of the people he would not now say 
anything Every Englishman understood its importance 
The next point in the Motion was the ability to beat 
existing burdens Indians were often told by men in 
authority that India was the lightest taxed country m 
the world The United Kingdom paid £2 10?. per head 
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for tho purposes of tho State. Tlioj paid only 5j or Gd 
por head and thoroforo tho conclusion waa drawn that 
tho Indiana wore tho mo*. lightl) taied pooploon earth 
But If thoso gentlemen would only talco tho trouble of 
fooling a Httlo deeper the) would wo how tho inattor 
stood. Fngland paid £0 10i por hoftd from an Income of 
something like £d>»por head and their capacit) thoroforo 
to pa> £2 lOi was tafflciontl) largo Then again tbit 
£2 10a roturnod to thorn —over) farthing of It — In somo 
form or anothor Tho proportion the) paid to tho Stalo 
in tho shape of Revenues was, thoroforo something like 
only 7 or 8 por cent India paid ua. or Gi out of thoir 
wrotohod incomes of £12 or 20 rupcos aa ho caiculatod 
or 27 rupees os calculated b> Lord Cromer But ovoo 
taking the latter figure it would not make any great 
difference Tho tbreo rupees was far more bordonsomo 
compared with tho wrctchod capacity of tho pooplo of 
India to bear taxation than tho £2 10 j whioh Kngland 
paid At tho rato of production of Rs. 20 por hoad 
India paid 14 por cent, of her incomo for purpoeos of 
re von no — nearl) twfco aa hoar)' as tho inefdonco of tho 
United Kingdom Eron at tho rato of production of 
He. 27 per bond tbo Indian bunion was 11 por cent 
Tbon again take tho tost of tho Incomo Tax In the 
On! tod Kingdom Id in tho Incomo Tax gavo somo 
£2 COO 000 but in Indio with ton timos tho population 
Id only gave about Rs. 300 000 with an oiemption of 
only Rs. 00 instead of £150 as in this country In tho 
last 100 yearn tho wealth of Fngland had increased by 
leaps and bounds while India govern od by tho same 
Englishmen, was tho same poor nation that it was all 
through tho conkury that had elapsod and India at tho 
presont raomont was tho most oitromely poor country 
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in the world, and would be poor to the end of the 
chapter if the present 'system of foreign domination 
continued He did not say that the Natives should 
attain to the highest positions of control and powei 
Let there be Europeans m the highest positions, such as 
the Viceroy, the Governors, the Commander -m Chief of 
the Eorces, and the higher military officers, and such 
others as might be reasonably consideied to be required 
to hold the controlling powers The controlling powei 
of Englishmen in India was wanted as much lor the 
benefit of India as for the benefit of England, The next 
point m the Motion was, what were the sources of Indian 
Eevenue ? The chief sources of the Eevenue were just 
what was mainly obtained from the cultivators of the 
soil Here m this countiy the landlords — the wealthi- 
est people — paid from land only 2 or 3 per cent , of the 
‘ Eevenues, but m India land was made to contribute 
somethin/ like Es 27,000,000 of the total Eevenue of 
about Es 67,000,000 Then the Salt Tax, the most 
cruel Eevenue imposed in any civilised country, provided 
Es 8,600,000, and that with the opium formed the bulk 
of the Eevenue of India, which was drawn from the 
wretchedness of the people and by poisoning the Chmeso 
It mattered not what the State received was called— tax, 
rent, revenue, or by any other name they bked the 
simple fact of the matter was, that out of a certain annual 
national production the State took a certain portion 
Now it would not also matter much about the portion 
taken by the State if that portion, as in this country, 
returned to the people themselves, from whom it was 
raised But the misfortune and the evil was that muc 
of this poition did not return to the people, and t a 
the whole system of Eevenue and the economic- condi- 
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tion ot tho pcoplo became uonntural and oprrcrslve 
with danger to tho rulors In thfo country tho poopfo 
dranfc nearly £4 por head vhilo In India thoy coaid not 
produco altogether moro than half that amount per 
head Was tho systom ondor which auch n wretched 
condition prevailed not a mattor for careful consider* 
tlon? Bo long as tho syatom went on fo long most 
th6 pooplo gp on Using wretched lkc« There vw 
a constant draining away of India a resources anti 
sho coaid novor thoroforo be a prosperous country 
Not only that but in time India must perish and with 
it might porfsh tho British Fmplre. If India was pros 
peroue England would bo prosporoos ton times moro 
than sho was at present by roason of tho trado slio could 
carry on with India Fngland at present oxported sorao 
£.*100 000 000 worth of British produco yet to India 
sho hardly exported produce to tho rolno of 2i W 
por head If India wore prosperous onough to buy 
even £1 worth per head of English goods sho would 
bo able to sond to India oa much as aho now sent to tho 
wholo world Would it not thon bo a far groator 
benofit to England if India were prosperous than to 
keep hor as sbo was 7 Tho noxt point in tho Motion 
was tho redaction of expenditure Tho very first 
thing should bo to cancel that immoral and cruol com 
pen nation * without an} legal claim oven That was 
not tho oocaslon to discus* its solflshnosa and utter 
disregard of tho wretchedness of tho million* of tho 
people Bat as If this injustice were not enough other 
bad foaturos wore addod to it if my Information bo 
correct Tho compensation was only for remittance* to 
this country Bat instead ot this, every European and 
Eurasian \rhothcr he had to mako any famllj remit 
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tances 01 not, was to have a certain addition to his 
salary That was not all The iniquity of making race 
distinctions was again adopted m this also , Europeans 
^nd Eurasians, whether remittances had to W made oi 
not, weie to receive compensation but an Indian who 
had actualh to make remittances foi the education of 
his sons, could have no consideration But he (Mr. 
hfaoroji) depiecated the whole thing altogether— to take 
from the wretched to give to the better-off This com- 
pensation should be cancelled as the first step in 
reduction As the Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
other day in his splendid speech at his magnificent 
ovation by the Liberal Members, m speaking of the land- 
owners, the burden was always shifted on to othei 
shouldeis, and always on those least able to pay This 
was exactly the principle of Anglo-Indian authorities 
If it was really intended to retrench with legard to 
expenditure in India why not begin with the salary 
list- 9 The Viceroy surely could get his bread and buttei 
with £20,000 a year instead of £25,000 The Governors 
' could surely have bread and cheese for £6,000 or £8,000 
anstead of £10,000, and so on down till the end of the 
.salary list wag reached at Rs 200 a month This would 
afford a much-needed relief, because India could not 
leally afford to pay Sir William Hunter had rightly 
said that if we were to govern the Indiafi people 
efficiently and: cheaply we must govern them by means 
of themselves, and pay for the administration at the 
market rates of Native labour , that the good work of 
security and law had assumed such dimensions under 
the Queen's government of India that it could no 
longer be carried on or even supervised by imported 
labour from England, except at a cost which India ( 
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could sustain, and ho had prophesied that 40 yctfrs 
horoaitor they would have had an Indian Ireland multi 
plied fifty fold on tbolr hands Tho Service mnrt charge 
from that which was dear and at tho saroo tlmo nn 
satisfactory to ono which would roquifo lesa monoy and 
which would at tho tamo timo bo fruitful to the pooplo 
themselves, Noxt tbroo Socretnrios of State and two 
Viceroys the othor day in tho ITouso of Lords condemn 
od in tho strongest terms tho chargo that was made b> 
tho War Office for troops in India But it eoemod that 
one 8ccrotary for India (Lord Kimberley) tromblod to 
approach tho War Minister became each now dLtcuasion 
resulted in additional charges and additional hurdonf 
IIq also truly said that tho authorities hero not hating to 
pay from their own pockets readily mado proposals of 
charges which woro unjust and unnecessary to raaho 
thing* agrooablo Tbo consoquenoo was that charges 
were imposed which wore unjust and cruel In fact 
whatever could havo tho namo of India attaobod to it 
India was forced to pay for it That was not tho justico 
■whioh ho expected from tho English With refcronco 
to theso military charges tho burden now thrown upon 
Indm. on account of British troops wub oxcessivi? and he 
thought overy impartial judgment would assent to 
that proposition considering tho rolativo material wealth 
of the two countries and thoir joint olillgatlons and 
bopofits. All that thoy oould do was to appeal to tho 
British Government for an impartial consideration o! 
the relative finanoial capacity of tho two countries and 
for a generous consideration to bo shown by tho weal 
thiest nation in the world, to a dependency so compare 
tively poor and so little advanced as India Ho boliovod 
that If any Committee were appointed to enquire with 
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th G honest purpose of finding out to make India pros- 
perous and at the same time to confer as much if 
not moio benefit to England, they could very easily find 
out tlio way, and would be able to suggest what should 
bo dono, Now, with regard to the financial relations' 
between India and England, it was declared over and 
over again that this European Aimy and all European 
servants weio foi the special purpose of maintaining the 
power of tho British Empiie Weie they, theiefore, not 
for some benofit to England ? Weie they only foi the 
sen ice of India, for their benefit and foi their protection? 
Was it right that they did avowedly use machinery more 
for their own purposes than for the purposes of India, 
and yet make India pay altogether? Was it right, if 
India's piospeiity was, as Lord Eoberts said, so indis- 
solubly bound up with their own, and if the greatness 
and prosperity of the United Kingdom depended upon 
the retention of India ; that they should pay nothing for 
it, and that they should extract from it eveiy fai thing 
they possibly could ? They appealed to their sense of 
justice in this matter They were not asking for this as 
any favour of concession They based their appeal on 
the ground of simple justice Here was a machinery 
by which both England and India benefited and it was 
only common justice that both should share the cost of 
it If this expenditure on the European Army and the 
European Civil Sei vices, which was leally the cause of 
their misery, was for the benefit of both, it was only 
right that they, as honourable men, should take a share 
Their prayer was for an impartial and comprehensive 
enquny so that the whole matter might be gone into, 
and that ^ the question of pimciples and policy which 
after all, was one for their statesmen to decide, should 
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bo properly le\lt willr'' They Loow lb'll dariof l! o rule 
of Iho F* India Ccriinny an cr julr? tr * 4 « 
every 0° ynn Inlo the affair* of ItvUi TMvwaano 
rejection upon Ibo Oenrrmmeol it *->M flmj^y to »e« 
Chat tbo Faat India Company iM Heir duly Time 
waoucfi an enquiry in I* 7 an! i e thought it 
tine after 4^ ynn had c afro! *lnco Ihr * tuny ion cf 
llnlub rule by the Queen th» there ahruH I ** +*tto 
regular tndfiperu'ent enquiry like Hut whi !> et<*l t 0 
LaVe place In former day* *o tin t! n j«*»p!r» * n | j „ r ( x 
ment of Hits country nlph ice tl »t t 1 e IcJi o tu 
thorit m were doing t’i ir tin y The re nil of tt>o inn* 
fj^raoInJly of the prc-cM ItiH»»h \ lrrlnhtral on w*.* 
that Uu» expenditure went on unebe i.r-1 Ho • hniu<sj 
folly tin cip'ndituro mu c a on ircien In- if Inlix 

\r*a to progreo in h r cinif*. ion I jt if they alfonel 
her to ptoijer InJU nculd le ah o net only tn pay b P f 
£17) 000 00 ) out of the £ TV) <XV> 000 of p pulallnn \ a 
abo ttouIJ I jo *1 Jo to jr»> Ini r three tim j an 1 /oar 
tinici an much It nat not that they 111 not mint to 
expon 1 M much ai wan necen-'iry Th tr *1 npla coui 
plafnt wan that the prewjnt ay vein <JI1 not allow India 
to be omn proijvroun * n ^ «o enable her to aupply the 
no'O’^iry roreaao \> to tbo character of H o enquiry it 
■bould bo full and impartial. Tbo flight Hon bV Mcmlier 
for Millothfsn ftaid on one occasion not long apo 
when tho question of Iho Opium Tflulo wan un Ipr dii 
cn^iion in Hint IIoum — 

t nmat real *■ the adralailon that I do rot think that in th la 
natter W# oopht to bo cuWrd arcluO *1/ r*rh pi arc n 

r iHDOtpnllj by tboao who may conaUor tbomaalraa atjerti. 
I la a eary aid thlnr to a y bat unqjattinmblir t bapt>*n> 
not lofraquanlly In human afTtlra that thoao who rol«ht from 
tbtlr poaibon know th» moat and tbt hant. yat, froia Ihplr 
prafadjcxa and prepoi**»>Itroi know the lea*t and tha worat 
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ill-, oflu'inFopinioii 1 ' 01 nrt,p °“ to finally and 

] n Bl “ I1 ° n ' l,1 ° G0,lt,e “”“ "«t oo to say 
tniltulmt Uio Douse wanted, in Im opmion, was "mde 

K'ulmt but responsible opinion," order to enable him 
to proceed satoly ton decision on the subject which was 
to ho considered n 0 was ashing by this Besoiution 
nothing mom than what the Eight Hon'blo Gentle- 
man, the member foi Midlothian, had said was actually 
necessary for tho Opium Commission How much moie 
necessary it was when they meant to overhaul and 
ovunino all tho various dopaitmonts of administration 
and tho affairs of 300,000,00 0 of people all m a state of 
tiancifeion in civilisation— complicated especially by this 
evil of foroign rulo! What was wanted was an inde- 
pendent enquiry by which the rulers and the ruled 
might como to somo fan and honourable understanding 
with ouch othor which would keep them together m good 
faith and good heart Ho could only repeat the appaal be 
had mado, in tho words of the Queen hers elf, when her 
Majesty in hor great Indian Proclamation said — 

]n tlioir prosperity will bo our strength, m their content- 
ment our soounty, and in their gratitude our best reward ! 


And then she pLajed — 

\nd may the Grod of all power grant to us and to those m 
authority undor us strongth to carry out these our wishes for 
the good of our people 1 

He said Amen to that He appealed once more to 
the House and to the Bntish people to look into the 
whole problem of Indian relations with England. 
There was no reason whatever why there should not be 
a thorough good understanding between the^two coun- 
tries, a thorough good-will on the part of Britain, and a 
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thorough loyalt) on Uro inrt of India Hth hlot ing* to 
both if tho prinHpIw ami policy laid down from timo 
to timo lry tho British pcoplo and by tho BHliih 
Parliament ^ oro loysiK faithfaUy and worth H\ M tho 
*>«ngltifa character ought to lead thorn to expect ob^orv 
od tho Govorntnent of tho country 

\mcndiQcnt proposal to lotvo out from tho vord 
M That " to tho end of tho Quezon in order to add tho 
v, orris — 

In tho op.mnn of thi* Man* * fall and ndopondc t 
1 arlumentarj- enquiry ■honld Uka place Into ih* condition 
and v.ant» of tho Indian peonlo and thfir at it t y to Sear their 
eiiitlcg financial burden* i th* nature of tho rertnuo lyvlem 
»od tho po* ihllKr of redootlon* in tba expenditure l alio the 
llcanelal relation* btlwren Todta and tho Utile! Kingdom 
And Rnncrallr the ay*t*m c*f Cloremnent in India.— (Air h 
Suit* ) 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


amendment to the address 


Febritai y 12th t IS95 

Mi Naoioji (Fmsbmy, Contra]) moved an Amende 
monfc to add the following to the Address — 

And weJhurablypray that Y our Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to direct Your Majesty’s Ministers to so adjust the 
financial relations between the United Kingdom and British 
India, with regard to all the expenditure incurred in the 
employment of Europeans in the British-Indian Services 
Civil and Military, in this Country and in India, that some fair 
and adequate portion of such expenditure should be borne by 
tho British Exchequer m proportion to* the pecuniary and 
political benefits accruing to the United Kingdom from Your 
Gracious Majesty’s sway over India , and that the British 
Treasury should sustain a fair and equitable portion of all 
oxponditure incurred on all military and political operations 
beyond tho boundaries oflDdiam which both Indian and British 
interests are jointly concerned 


Having expressed his regret that generally it was not 
the piactice to mention India and to indicate any concern 
for its intei ests m the Queen’s Spe'ecb, he said he was 
ieady to acknowledge with giatitude the advantage which 
had ensued to the people of India fiom Butish rule 
He had no desire to mimmise^those benefits .at the same- 
time he did not appeal to that House or to the British 
nation foi any foim of chanty to India, howevei poveity- 
stncken she is He based the claims of India, on 
grounds of justice alone The question was not at all one* 
of a Paity character and therefore he addressed what 
he had to say to the English people as a whole. He 
was often supposed to oomplam about the European 
officials personally It was not so It was the system. 
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which made tho officials whit they wore that he 
complained about, Thoy rvoro tho Croat a res ofclrcum 
stances. They coaid onlj move In tho one-sided groove 
in which they rrero placed by t!m evil system Further 
his remarks appliod to British India and not totbo^otlvo 
States, It had boon somctlmoj paid that ho resort*! to 
agitation In bringing forward the claims of India, but on 
that point ho would only quote a fow words from 
Macaulay who said In one of hts *pooohos — 

1 hold that wa bar# owed to agitation* long a«n*» of Iwn#- 
(leant reforma which roald hart* been efleoted in no olhtr way 

The troth Ja that agitation >a jnwpumb]# from pops! r 
UoTfroment- Would tho alota trade orar bat* been 

abolished without an agitation t Would Urrry aver ha o 
been aboltihed without agitation T 

IIo would add that tlidr hlavorj would not 1*1 
alolisbod without agitation and It was well that it should 
loabolbhod b> peaceful agitation ratbor than by rorolu 
tlon caused by despair Go next proposed to consider 
the respective bcnoGts to Britain and India from thdr 
connexion From the annual production of India tba 
Government tool about 700 000 000 ropoos for tho 
expenditure of tho State. Tho first result of this co«t 
was law and ordor tho greatest blessing that any rule 
could coufor and Indiana fully appreciated this Ixmofifc 
of safoty from violence to hfo, limb and property 
Admitting this benefit to India was It not oquoll> or 
oven moro vitally beneficial to tho UntUh In India and 
raoro particularly to the British rttlo Itsolf 9 Bid not tho 
vory cxlotencoof cvoryFaropean resident In India dopond 
npon the law and order and so also of tho British 
power itself 7 Tho IUndus (and tho Mabomodans also 
tho bulk of whom arq IUndus by race) vroro by their 
nature in their very blood by tho inheritance of 
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■social and leligious institutions of some thousands 
of yeais, peaceful and law-abiding Their division into 
'the four great divisions was the foundation of their 
peaceful natuie One class was devoted to learning 
Peace was an absolute necessity to them The fighting 
and lulmg and protecting busmess was left to the small 
■second class The third and the largest class — the 
mdus tiial, tbe agricultural, the trading, and others— 
depended upon peace and ordei for then work, and the 
fourth serving class were submissive and law-abiding 
The virtue of law-abiding was a peculiarly and religious- 
ly binding duty upon the Hindus, and to it does Butarn 
, -owe much of its present peaceful rule over India It 
will be Britain’s own fault if this chai actor is changed 
It was sometimes said that England conquered India 
with the swoid, and would hold it by the sword , but 
lie did not believe this was the sentiment of the British 
people generally He could not bettei emphasise this 
khan m the words of their present great Indian General 
Lord Roberts had said that — 

However efficient and well-equipped the Army of India 
might be— were it indeed absolute perfection, and were its 
numbers considerably more than at present— our greatest 
.strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united and 
contented people 


That was the spirit in which he spoke At piesent 
India shared far less benefits than justice demanded 
Hundreds of millions of rupees were diawn fiom, and 
taken out of, the country for the payment of Euiopean 
officials of all kinds, without any material equivalent 
being leceived foi it ', capital was thus withdrawn, and 
the Natives prevented from accumulating it , and under 
the existing system a large part of the resources and 
industries of the country was fbiown into the bands 
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British and other capitalist a, The 300 000 000 or so of 
rnpoos which the India Office draws every year at 
present is so much British benefit In a varioty of way* 
British India was indeed British India, and not India a- 
lndia. Ho next oxamlnod tho material so r pecuniary 
benoit derived by Britain and India Out of about 
700,000 000 rupees raised annually from tho annual 
production of tho country nearly 900,000 000 rupees, 
wore appropriated in pay pensions and allowances to 
I uro peons in this country and in India This com pul 
iorily obtained bonefit to Britain crippled the resources 
of British Indians, who could never moto any capital 
and must drag on a poverty-stricken life Hundreds 
and thousands of millions of wealth paseod in principal 
and interest thereon from India to Britain. Thousands 
of Europeans found a career and livelihood in India, to 
the ox clarion of tho children of tho soil who thus lost 
both their bread and their brains thereby Hot onlj 
that. This crippled oondltion naturally throw nearly 
all the requirements of India tnoro or loss Into British 
hands, which under the patronage and pcotocticra of 
tho British officials, monopolised nearly everything 
British India was, next to officials more or loss for 
British professionals, traders, capitalists, planters, ship- 
owners, railway holders and so on the- bulk of the- 
Indians having only to serve for poor Inoomo or wages 
that they earned. In a way a great mass of tb£ 
Indians were worse off than the slaves of tho Southern 
States, The slaves being property were takon care of 
by their masters. Indians may die off by millions by 
want and it is nobody's oonoern The slaves worked 
on tbflir masters land and reeources and tho roasters 
took the profits. Indians have to work on their 
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<nvn land and resources, and hand the profifes feo 
the foreign masters He offered a simple fcesfc. . Sup- 
posing fchafc by some vicissitudes of fortune, which he 
hopod and prayed would never occur, Britain was 
conquered b 7/ a foreign people. This was no impossible- 
assumption in this woiid When Camr landed m this 
country no one could have dieamt that the savages he 
met hero would in time be the masters of the greatest 
Empire m the world, and that the same Home and Italy, 
"then the masters of the woiid, would m turn become a 
.geographical name only. Well, suppose this House was 
-cleared of Englishmen and filled with foreigners, 01 
perhaps shut 'up altogether, all power and plans in then 
■hands, eating and canying away much of the wealth 
of thifc country year aftei year, in short, Britain induced 
io the present condition and system of government of 
India, would the Britons submit to it a single day if 
it hey could holp it 9 So law-abiding as they are, will 
not all their law-abiding vanish ? No ! The Briton 
will not submit , as Jie says, “ Britons will never be 
slaves,” and may they sing so for ever -Now, he ask§d 
whether, though they would neveL be slaves, was it their 
mission to make others - slaves ? No , the British people s 
instincts are averse to that Their mission is and ought 
bo be to laise others to their own level And it was that 
faith m the instinctive love of justice in the British heait. 
and conscience that keeps the Indian, so loyal and 
hopeful There was no doubt "an immense matenal 
benefit to England accruing from the administration of 
[ndia, but there 'was no corresponding benefit to the 
[ndian people undei the present evil system. Bor the 
5ake of argument merely, he would assume that the mate- 
lal benefit was equal to the inhabitants of Indians well 
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as to tho British people and overa on that assumption ho 
•contended that tho British pooplo worn bound for tho 
benefit they denvod to take thoir ah are of the cost of 
producing that benlfit, The position bad boon correctly 
described by Lord Salisbury’ who said — 

Ths Injury Ii exagijeratsd In the case of India where to 
much of tho Revenue U exported without a diroot equivalent. 
As Indin mu»t bo bled, the Unoot should bo directed to tho 
porta where the blood La concerted, or at lea it tufBdmt, not 
to those already feeble for tho want of it- 

That wu correct as far os the present British 
-system in India was concerned and u Lidia must bo 
bled h Tho result of this was that their Finance 
Ministers wore obligod to lament and complain yoor 
after year of the extromo poverty of India, which did 
not enable them to bring it a finances into a properly 
sound condition. The subject of tho poverty of India 
embraced many aspects in its causo and o [Toots. But 
this was not the occasion on \ihich such a vast subject 
could be dealt with adequately It was tho natural and 
Inevitable results of the evil of foreign dominion ta It 
exists in the present system as predicted by Sir John 
Shore above a hundred years ago In order to give an 
idea of the position of India 09 compared with that of 
E nglan d he would point only to one ospoct. Tho 
Sooretary of Stato for India in his spoooh last year on 
going into Committee ou tho Indian Budget modo a very 
important statement Ho said — 

Now as to the Revtenue, I think the figures ere very In 
■tmctlve, WherouH In England the taxation Is £2 11*. 8d per 
head, In Scotland. £1 8i Id. per head, and In Ireland, £1 11a 
M per head the Budget which I shall present to-morrow 
will «how that the taxation per heod In India is something 
like St &L, or one-twantieth the taxation of the United King 
•dotn ond one-thirteenth that of Ireland. 

Tho Member for Flintshire (Mr 8 Smith) thou 
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asked, “ Does he cxculde the Land Revenue ?v and the- 
Righfc Hon’ble Gentleman leplied 

Yes So far as the taxation of India is concerned, fekmg 
the rupee at Is. Id , it is 2s 6d per head 

The exclusion of Land Revenue was unfau, but tins* 
was not the time to discuss that point fully The* Land 
Revenue did not rain from heaven It foimed part and , 
parcel of , the annual wealth from which the State 
Revenue is taken in a variety ofidiffeient names — call it 
tax, lent, exoise, duty, stamps, income-tax, and so on 
It simply meant that so much was taken from the> 
annual pioduction foi the purposes of Government 
The figures taken by the Eight Hon’ble Gentleman foi 
the English taxation is also the gioss Revenue, and 
similarly must this Indian Revenue be taken, except Rail- 
way and Navigation Revenue That statement of the 
Right Hon’ble Gentleman, if it meant anything, 
meant that the incidence of taxation in India was 
exceedingly light compared with the incidence of 
taxation m England It was the usual official fictiou 
that the incidence of taxation m India was small as'-, 
compared with that of this country But when they 
consideied the incidence of taxation they must consider 
not simply the amount paid m such taxation, but what 
it was compared with the capacity of the poison who 
paid it. An elephant might with ease carry a groat 
weight, whilst a quarter ounce or a gram of wheat, 
might be sufficient to crash an ant Taking the capa- 
city of the two countries, the annual product or income- 
of England was admitted to be something like £3o per 
bead. If there was a taxation of £2 10s as compare 
with that it was easy to see that the incidence oi 
heaviness was only about 7 pel cent , of the annual 
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wealth If on the othenhand they took the prodne 
tion of India at the high official estimate of 27 rupooa 
per head — though ho maintained it was onlj 20 rupees 
—even then the percentage or incidence of taxation 
vfaa about 10 or 11 per-oont., or at 20 rupees tho 
incldonco was nearly 14 per cent, t a nearly double 
what it was in Fngtand. To say tboreforo that India 
was lightly taxed was altogether a fiction Tho fact was 
as he stated that the pressure of taxation In India 
according to Its means of paying was noarly double that 
of wealthy England and far more oppressive as exacted 
from poverty That wob not all. Tito caso for India 
was worse, and tliot was tho fundamental evil of tho 
present system. In the United Kingdom if about 
£100 000 000 are raised as ro venue evory farthing 
returns to tho people themselves.- But in British India 
out of about Kb. 700 000 000 wbont Ks. 200 000 000 are 
paid to foreigners — besides all the other British benefits 
obtained from the wretched produce of Rs. 20 per head 
Even an ocean if it lost somo water every day which 
never returned to it would lie driod up in time Under 
similar conditions wealthy England even would be soon 
roduoed to poverty Ho hoped It would be felt by 
Honffile Members that Indio, in that condition, could 
derive very little benofit from British administration He 
spoke m agony nob ro indignation both for the sake of 
the land of his career and for the land of lus birth and lie 
saH that If a system of righteousness were introduced 
into India instead of the present evil system both Fng 
land and India would bo blossed the profit and benefit 
to England itself would be ton fames greater than it 
now was and tho Indian people would then regard 
their government by this country as a biosslng, instead 
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of being inclined to condemn it England, with India 
contented, lusfcly ^treated, and prosperous, may defy 
half-a-dozen Russias, and may drive back Russia fco 
the veiy gates of St. Petersburg. The Indian will 
then fight as a patriot for his own hearth and home 
Punjab alone will be able fco provide a powerful 
army Assuming again, for purpose of argument;, that 
then benefit m India was equal to the British benefit, 
then be said that the British must share the cost 
of the expenditure which produced these results, 
and for which bofeh partners piofifced equally But m 
his amendment he did not ask that even half of the 
whole cost should be borne by the British people, but 
only for that part of the expenditure which was 'incur- 
red on Europeans, and that entirely for the sake of 
British mle If it was not for the necessity of maintain- 
ing British mle there would be no need to drain India 
m the manner m which it was now drained by the 
crashing European Services Lord Roberts, speaking m 

London, -May, 1893, said — 

I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the reten- 
. -fcion of that vast Eastern Empire 

' But if the interests of England and India were in- 
dissolubly bound up, it was only just and proper that 
■ both should pay for the cost of the benefits they derived 
m equal and proper proportions. Lord Kimberley, m a 

speech at the Mansion House, m 1893, said — 

We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy 
. -over our Indian Empire that (among other things) supre- 
macy rests upon the maintenance of our European Civil Ser- 
vice We rest also upon our magnificent European force 
which we maintain in that country 

The European Civil Services and European residents 
he'ccnt ended, were the weakest part m the mainfcon 
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*noo of their rule In India. 'Whenever any unfortunate 
trouble did arise, as in 1857 the European Civil Service 
and Europeans generally were In their greatest difficulty 
'They must be saved they were in the midst of the 
groatest danger and in such circumstances they became 
•their greatest weaknees. The loyal Indians saved many 
livea. To suppose that thoir Civil Service or the British 
people, could have any other safety than that whiah 
arose from the satisfaction of India, was to deceive them- 
selves. Whatever might be the strength of thoir 
military force their truo security in the maintenance of 
their rule in India dopended entirely on the satisfaction 
-of the people. Brute force may make an empire but 
brute force would not maintain ib it was moral force 
-and justice and righteoiisnos alone that would maintain 
it If he a*k°d that the whole expenditure inourred on 
Europeans should be defrayed from the British Trea 
-sury he should not be far wrong but for the sake of 
•argument he was prepared to admit that the benefit 
derived from the employment of Europeans waS shared 
•equally by Europeans and Natives He therefore asked 
•that at least half of the expenditure incurred on Euro 
peans here and in India should be paid from the British 
Exchequer Indians were sometimes threatened that if 
i -they rawed the quwtiorrof financial delations, something 
would have to be said about the navy Apart from a 
fair share for the vessels stationed in India, why should 
England aik India to defray any other portion of tho 
-coat of tho navy ? The very sense of justice had pros 
tably prevented any such demand being mode. The fame 
.gain and glory of the navy was ell England a own. There 
was not a single Indian employed m the navy It was , 
•said the navy was necessary to protect the Indian com 
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of being inclined to condemn it England, with India 
contented, justly tieated, and piosperous, may defy 
half-a-dozen Russias, and may duve back Russia to 
tbe very gates of St. Petersburg. The Indian will 
then fight as a patriot for his own health and home 
Punjab alone will be able to provide a powerful 
army Assuming again, for purpose of argument, that 
then benefit m India was equal to the British benefit, 
then he said that the British must shaie the cost 
of the expenditure which produced these results, 
and for which both partners profited equally But m 
his amendment he did not ask that even half of the 
whole cost should be borne by the British people, but 
only for that part of the expenditure which was Un cur- 
red on Europeans, and that entirely for the sake of 
British rule If it was not for the necessity of maintain- 
ing British mle there would be no need to dram India 
m the manner m which it was now drained by the 
crushing European Services Lord Roberts, speaking in 
London, May, 1893, said — 

I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with tbereten- 
■ -fcion of that vast Eastern Empire 

t 

But if tbe interests of England and India were in- 
dissolubly bound up, it was only just and propei that 
both should pay foi the cost of the benefits they derived 
m equal and proper proportions. Lord Kimberley, m a 
speech at the Mansion House, in 1893, said — • 

We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy 
over our Indian Empire that (among other things) supre- 
macy rests upon the maintenance of our European Civil Ser- 
vice We rest also upon our magnificent European foroe 
whioh we maintain in that country 

The European Civil Services and European residents 
he c contended, were the weakest part in the mamten 
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a nca 0 f their rulo in Indio. 'Whenever any unfortunate 
trouble did arise, as m 1857 the European Civil Service 
and Europeans generally were In their greatest difficulty 
They must be saved they vwe In the midst of tha 
greatest danger and in such circumstances tboy became 
their greatest weakness. The loyal Indians saved many 
Uvea, To suppose that their Civil Service, or the British 
people, could have any other safety than that which 
arose from the satisfaction of India, was to deceive them- 
selves. Whatever might bo the strength of tholr 
military foroo their true security In tho maintenance of 
their rule m India dopondod entirely on the satisfaction 
of the people. Brute force may make an empire but 
brute force would not maintain it It was moral force 
.and justice and righteolanesa alone that would maintain 
it Ii he asl^ed that the whole expenditure incurred on 
Europeans should be defrayed from the Brltlah Trca 
sury he should not be far wrong, but, for tho sake of 
-argument, he was prepared to admit that tho \venofifc 
derived from the employment of Europeans was aha rod 
•equally by Europeans and Natives He therefore asked 
■that at least half of the- expenditure incurred on Euro 
peans here and in India should be paid from the British 
Exchequer Indians were sometimes threatened that It 
•they raised tho question of financial VolaHona something 
would have to be said about the navy Apart from a 
fair share for the vessel* tke&uuv&Aa B&dia, why ofemdA 
England ask India to defray any other portion of tho 
•ooat of tho navy ? Tho very sense of justice had pres 
“hahly prevented any such demand being made. The fame 
gain and glory of the navy was all England a own There 
was not a afnglo Indian employed In tho navy It was 
-said the navy was nece**ry to protect the Indian com 
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iueice There was not a single ship sailing from oi to 
India which belonged to India The whole of the shipping 
was British, and not only that, but the whole cargo while* 
floating was entirely at the usk of British money There 
was not an ounce expoited from India on which British 
money did not lie-tkrougk>Indian banks. In the same 
way, when' goods were exported from England, British - 
money was upon them The whole floating shipping and 
goods were first British risk Lastly, theie is every mchi 
of the British navy required for the protection of these 
blessed islands. Every Budget, fiom either Party, em" 
phasisos this fact, that the first line of defence for the 
protection of the United Kingdom alone, demands a navy 
equal to that of any two European Powers He had 
asked for several returns from the Secretary of 
State If the Right Hon’ble Gentleman would give those 
Returns, the House would be able to judge of the real . 
material condition of India , until those returns were 
presented they would not be m a-position to understand 
exactly the real condition of India under the present 
system. He wmuld pass over all the small injustices, m 
charging every possible thing to India, which they 
would not dare to do with the Colonies ' India Office 
buildings, Engineering College , buildings, charge foi 
recruiting, while the soldiers form part and parcel of 
the army here ; the system of short service occasioning 
transport expenses, and so on, and so on While attend- 
ing the meeting upon the Armenian atrocities, he could 1 
not help admit ing the noble efforts that the English 
always made for the protection of the suffering and- 
oppressed It is one of the noblest tiaits in the English 
N character ' Might he appeal to the same British people*- 
who were easily moved to generosity and compassion 
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when there r*ts open vlolonco, to cooler tbo cnj**t 
•why In India hundreds of thourmds of pecplo were 
frequently earned awaj through famine ond drtreub 
mnd that mflUou* constantly lived on t> amllon fant ** 
Why v-m It that after a hundred yearn of admml tr*tlon 
by tho rawt h1?*Vtl> pay official! tbo people of Indu 
were Dot able to pai ono-tr-enti^h part of tbo taxation 
which tho United Kingdom paid Or even cne-thlrtcauVh 
•cblch poor Ireland paid 11 Wore tlio English satisfied 
with such a result? I* It creditable to them * While 
England c wealth liad increased Indian had dooms tod 
The value of the r-holo production of India wan no Ci 
per head per annum, or taking Into account tlio present 
mto of exebango it was only 20i Tlio people hero 
spent about £4 per head In drink alorra, while India t 
whole production Is only a pound or two yrr head 
Such should not bo tbo result of a oystem which riu 
expected to bo benofieont. Ho appealed to tlio people 
of thh oouutry to ask and consider this question If 
them were (amino hero food would ho poured in from 
tbo whole world Why not «o in India? Why the 
wretched result that tbo bulk of tho pooplo had no 
moan* to pay for food? Britain has sarod India from 
personal violence. Would It not also savo millions from 
want and ravages of fatnlno owing to thoir extreme 
povorty earned by tho evil which 8ir J 8horo prcdlctod 
Xho late ilr Bright told hi* Manchester Irionds that 
there wore two way* of h©aofUln& thouwolvea tho one 
waa by plunder and tbo other wat by trado, and lw pre- 
ferred tho Utter modo. At present England* trade 
with India was a miserable thing Tho British produce 
•cot to all India was about worth 2i per head per 
-annum. If however India wore prosperous, and able 
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to buy, England would hwe no need to complain 
of duties and hho want? of markets. In India there 
was a market of 300 millions of civilised people If 
the wants of those people wei o' provided for,- with 
complete free trade in hei own hands and control, 
v England would be able to eliminate altogether the 
woid unemployed from her dictionary m fact, 
sho would not be able to supply a 11 that India would 
want The other day the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that whore injustice and viong pievailed, as it did 
prevail m Armenia, a Liberal Government was called 
upon to obtain the co-opeiation of European powers in 
oidor to repress the wrong Might he appeal to the- 
Eight Hon ble Gentleman to give an earnest and generous- 
consideration to India? The Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, 
tho member for Midlothian made a very gi and speech on. 
Ins birthday upon the Armenian question He appealed 
to that Eight Hon’ble Gentleman, and to all those of the 
same mind, to consider and find out the fundamental 
causes which make the destitution of forty or fifty 
millions — a figure of official admission — and destruction 
of hundreds of thousand by famine, possible, though 
British India’s resources are admitted on all sides to be. 


vast In the present amendment his object was to have' 
that justice of a fair share m expenditure to be taken 
by Britain in proportion to her benefits He asked for 
no subsidy, but only for common justice By a certain 
amount of expenditure they derived certain benefits , 
they were partners, therefore let them share equally the 
benefits and the costs His amendment also had , 
reference to expenditure outside the boundaries of 
India He maintained that if England undertook opera- 
tions in Burmah, Afghanistan, and in other places 
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beyond tho border* of India for the protection of British 
rule tho was bound by juetteo to defray at loast half tire 
cost Tho benefit of those operations uni for both 
Britain and India. Tho pnndplo was admlttod in tho 
cure of the last Afghan war which was ccrtalnl> not a 
very nocessary war but the EJboral Government defray 
od a portion ol the expenditure That India should bo 
required to pay ibo cost of all the am all war* and 
nggroB&ions beyond her boundarkrt or political subsidies, 
was not worthy of tho British people vrhon thoso wore 
all as muoh or more necessary for tholr own Irenofit 
firtd min aa for tbo benefit of India. IIo hopod ho was 
net appealing to doaf oars. Ho knew that when any 
appeal was made on tho basis of justice rightoouraoss, 
and honour tbo English people responded to It and 
with perfeot faith in tho FngUsh ohartxctor ho 1>o- 
Heved his appeal would not be In vain Tho abort of 
tho whole matter was, whether tho peoplo of British 
India were British dtlrens or British holota. If tbo 
former as he firmly hollered to bo the dcslro of tho 
British people thon let them havo tlirir birthright of 
British rights aj woll as British responslblhtfos. Lot 
them bo treated with justioe that tho coats of tho 
benefits to both should bo shared by both Tlio uu 
seemly eqnabbk) that was now taking pUco on tho 
question of Import Duties botweon tire Lancashire 
manufacturers on tbo one hand and tho British Indian 
Government on the otbor illustrated the helpless condl 
Hem of the people of India. This was tbo real position 
The Indian Government arbitrarily Imposed a burden of 
a million or ao a year on tho in fed Indians as a hoart 
less compensation to the well fed officials, and have 
gone on adding to expenditure upon Europeans They 
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want money, and they adopt, Lord Salisbury's ndwco to 
Meed where there is blood left, and also by moans of 
Import Duties tax tho subjects of tho Nafcno State? 
The Lancashire gentlomon objoet and want to apply 
4he lancet to other parts that would not mtorfclo 
with their interests— and thus tho quarrol belwoea 
•them However that is decided, the Indians are to 
lie bled He did not complaiu of tho selfishness of 
1;he Lancashire people By all moans bo solfish, but 
be intelligently selfish Komember what Mr Bright 
said — Your good can only come thiough India’s good. 
Help India to bo prosperous, and you will holp jour 
prosperity Macaulay truly said — 

It would bo a doting \\ isdoin which would keep a hundred 
millions (now more than two liundrod millions) of men from 
being our customers in order that thoy might continue to h< 
our slaves 

They had no voice as to tho oxpondituio of n single 
farthing m the administration of Indian affair The 
Bntish Indian Go\ernment could do what they bled 
Theio was, of course, an Indian Council , but when.' 
Budget was proposed it had to bo accepted The ropre 
sentalives of the Council could make a fov. spoccho , 
but tbeie the matter onded The pcoplo of India nor 
turned to tho pooplo of Groat Bntain, and, relying on 
the justice of their claim, asked that they should contri- 
bute their fan sharo m proportion to any benefit , which 
this country might dome from the posse-won of Iridr 



INDIA AND l ANCASIURE. 

Pibrnfirp „/»l I't 

Sir Henry James u Contrrcatne Memfer rsocrt l tie 
adjournment of the House " in order to call attention to 
a matter of definite and urgent poWic imjxrrfamv — the 
effect of the tmpoution of duties on cotton goods imported 
into India M The motion ms trarnly debated end 
ultimately last the Gortrnment ru a body opposing *»«r 
Henry James i[r DidalJiai made the follomtna tpreeh 
on the occasion — 

At this late hour 1 shall not occupy the Uouco 
tor> long, but I will a*V Ilou’blo t cntlwnen opposito 
Boon Fngland spend a single farthing in connection with 
India ’ Honble Gentlemen say thoy *ro maintaining tiro 
Ftoplro. It is something extraordinary ' For tho two 
hundrod years the) bavo boon couneclod with India 
they barn not spent a alnglo farthing either on tho 
acquisition or the malntonanoe of tM h ruplro Hour 
ever I will not go into that largo question {Hear 
hear ) Did I wish to ion the V mplrc In India endan 
Rorod, were I a rebel at heart I should welcome thU 
motion with tho greatest delight Tho groat danger to 
the Empire Is to adopt methods of Irritation which U 
oou tinned will assuredly bring about disintegration 
(Z7aor hear ) I appeal to tho Unionists to veto against 
this motion or thoy will drive tho first nail In tho coffin 
of British rule In India. loti may as Lord Rolwrts 
has told you, have a stronger and larger army In India 
' it— It 



J fijjpc tl not m \,iin to tlio Unionists, and can i appeal 
.‘o tho Home Rulcis 9 (Hr nr, hat ) Jf thoy mean Home 
iUile, llio\ mem that it must bo entirely on tbo in- 
to ;rily of the Bmpiro, (Heat, hear) I have nevor 
known a motion bi ought boforo this House which was 
mofo separatist than tho ono bofoio it now (Hear, hear ) 
1 can count upon tho votes of Homo Rulers Tho 
pausing of this motion would bo the passing of a motion 
pf disunion Porhaps you may not feel the effect for 
«omo time hut T impress upon this gieat assembly — 
that though a revolution may not take place to-morrow, 
it is tho accumulation of many yoars, of many dis- 
ippointmonts many mattontions, that at last pioducos 
a revolution. Do not forgot 1857 I, for one, desiro 
Trom the bottom of my heart that the British iule and 
connoction with India may last for a very long time 
i {Hear, heat ) Thoy are dealing with many millions of 
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•people and I desire nod hope that India to-morrow will 
not rtcmvo a telegram saying that this motion lias l*»n 
puaed. The feeling of injustice U very strong thoro 
India ha 3 its agitators- What wore tbo occupiers of 
the Treasury Bench ? Did they nob go up and down the 
ooontry endeavouring to educate the people and to 
disseminate their ovm opinions ? And so does tho 
Opposition and every member It is by peaceful igita 
turn alone that British India is to bo presorved This 
la not the first occasion that our Lancashire frionds 
have tried to faroo the hands of tho Government to do 
oertain things advorao to India- They began In 1700 
Bat I am not going on this gravo occasion to enter into 
any petty quarrel with them- (ZJenr hear ) This I will 
say British India is too poor to buy Manchester goods- 
People talked of the enormous Manchester trade. Thoro 
was no auoh enormous trade unless 15 j Gd per head 
per annum was an enormous trado. I appeal to all 
•parties not to let this motion pasl (Hear kenr,) I 
appeal to you not to let a telegram go forth to India, 
saying that it has been passed It will havo a vary bad 
effeot there. You havo your remedy in tho assn ran co 
o! the Bearetary of India that if you oan point out how 
to remove the alleged protooiivo character of those 
duties he will do it You are bound to bo satisfied with 
that astnrince I again earnestly hope that tho motion 
will not be allowed to poaa. ( Bear *«ir ) 
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RETIREMENT OF LORD RIPON. 

P The following speech wgs delivered befoic the public 
meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay m honour 
of Lord Ripon, on his retirement from the Viccioyalty 
convened by the Sheri ft m the Town Hall, on Saturday 
the 29th Novembei, 1884 The Hon’ble Sir Jamsctjcl 
Jccjcebhoy, Bait, G.S I , m the Chan 

Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received with loud 
and prolonged cheeis, m supporting the Besolution, * 
said — Mr Chairman and Gentlemen, — All India from 
one end to the other proclaims the ughteousness and 
good deeds of Lord Ripon There are not many persons 
among the thousands that have assembled here, or among 
the hundreds of thousands of this city or among, the mil- 
lions of this Presidency, who have not his great services 
by heart. ( Ghee) s ) It will be useless foi me to waste any 
time m a reiteration of 'them I shall touch upon what 
stakes me as the bnghtest stars m the whole galaxy of 
his deeds The greatest questions of the Indian problem 
to my mind at piesent are, our material and moral loss, 

* That this meeting representing the various native com- 
munities of Western India, desires to place on record the deep- 
sense of gratitude entertained by them for the eminent services 
to India rendered by the Marquis of Ripon during his 
administration as Vicefoy of India 
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in a our politic*! education Tot Belt-govermnonb. Tor 
-the former the first great achievement of the Bipon 
■OoToniment ia a courageous and candid acknowledgment 
that the material and educational condition of India is 
■that of extreme poverty After thiB bold and righteous 
recognition England will foe! bound to remedy this great 
•evil {Ghasri ) Lord Ripon 8 Government bus, however 
not remained satisfied with their acknowledgment but 
has laid the foundation of tlie remedy by resolving 
'that Indian energy Indian resources, and Indian 
agency must bo developed in every way and In all depart 
meats with broad and oqual ]Usfcice to all. Bor the 
-seoond — our political education— nothing can be a m£o 
conclusive proof of the success of his moasuros in that 
-direction than the sight of the great and national 
political upheaving in the ovation that is now being 
poured upon him throughout the length and breadth of 
India. And we ourselves are here to-day as the proof 
-of the success of oar political education (Oheert ) We 
are to propose a memorial to Lord Ripon But what 
will hundred such memorials bo to tho great monumonts 
be has hlmaolf raised to himself ? As soli government, 
and self administration and education advanced for 
which ail he has raised great new landmarks, his memory 
shall oust at every moment of India sllfe and they will 
he the everlasting monuments before whloh all our 
memorials will sink into utter Inaigmdcanco. It was 
asked in St, Panl where Wren a monument was This 
SC Paul itself wae his monumeo t was the reply What 
Is Bipon g monument ** It will bo answered India Itself 
— a self-governing and prosperous nation and loyal 
to the British throne. Canning was Pandy nami n g, 
he is now the Canning the Just of tho British his 
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fconan The native hisfcouan wifch admnation and 
giafcitude, and fche English hisfcouan, with pride and 
pleasure, will pomfc fco Ripon, as Ripon fcho Righteous 
the maker and benefaefcor of a nafcion of hundiods of 
millions (Loud chccis.) But bj far the gioafcesfc c enicC 
that Ripon has done, is fco England and Englishmen 
He has laised the namo and gloiy of England and the 
Englishmen, and nvefcfced India’s loyalfcv fco the British 
inle Deep and unshakeablo as my faith is in the 
English charaefcor foi fail ness and dosiro to do good to 
^ India, I must confess duimg mj humblo olTorts m 
Indmn pohfcies, I was sometimes dmen to despair, and 
to wubfc my faith Bnfc Bipon has completely rcstorod 
it to its full intensity , that England’s conscionco is right 
and England will do its dul> and perform its great 
mission' in India, whon sho has such sons, so put o of 
lieaifc and high in sfcafcotnanship (Chars) \ pra) 
that our Soveieign give us always Vicorojs hko Jhpon 
The good deeds of Ripon arosnng all over tho land In HI 
flora the prince fco peasant I am informed that ad- 
dresses will flow from fcho poor agriculturists when Bout 
Ripon ai rives here, and I have the plca^uro of reding 
to you a letter to mo from n prince This u what Jf 11 
the Thakore Sabcb Bbagvatanghjcc of Gomla! stys — “ 1 
am happy fco note fchafc a movement u being c ‘*t on foot 
m Bombay fco peipotuate tho momon of the retiring 
Yicoioy, Lord Bipon IIo has stronghold on the bnHh 
and affection of our people, with who^e vital int<-r« t 
lie has identified hmisolf So tho movement H v.hu 
you area promoter has rn% best svinpitht'- ' tl 1 

tribute of m> admiration for the nob!.* Eord ht 
1 bog fco subscril>o Bs .'5,000 to fc’ic lup-m - c ' ' ’ 
lund ” (Cheers) For the sentiments of IB- - 1 
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lam Baheb Ylhhajee ol a Jamnaggur 'you can judge best 
when I tell you that he with his Kuvar Jasvatsmgbjoo 
lina Buheonbed Rs 10 000 to tbo Ripon Memorial Tho 
TbaVoto Bahebs of Rajakote and Koiowe have also eub 
Bcnbed My friend Mr Hurldssondas has just this 
moment received a telegram from H H Tho Thakore 
Saheb of Lamree, the Hontla Jeevafcsmghjoe subscribing 
Rs, 6 000 to the Ripon Memorial. A deputation from tho 
great meeting of Bholapore, which was presided o\'er by 
Mr Batyendrwiath Tajore has attended here. Also 
another deputation from Khandesh Woll gentlemen 
these two months will be an epoch and a bright page lu 
Indian history and wo shall be for ever proud that wo 
had the good fortune to have had a share m honouring 
the great name of Ripon (load and prolonged cheer* ) 



THE FAWCETT MEMORIAL MEETING. 


Pile following speech wets delivered before the public 
meetings of the inhabitants of Bombay, held in the Town 
Hall, on the 2nd September, 1886, convened by the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association for the purpose of taling steps 
■to raise a memo) lal to the late Professor Fawcett . His 
Excellency Lard Beay, Governo? of Bombay, in the Glum 
Mr. Dadabliai Naorop, who was greeted with loud 
•and prolonged cheeis, said —Your Excellency, Ladies 
and .Gentlemen, — I beg to propose that a committee be 
formed to take necessary steps for collecting funds 
for the memorial, and for deciding what form the 
memonal should take, Mr P M Mehta, the Hon'ble 
Mr 3L T Telang, Messrs D F Waeha, E M Sayam, 
and Vandrawandas Pursbotumdas acting as honorary 
secretaries to the fund I take this proposition in hand 
with moie grief than delight I knew Professor Fawcett 
personally, and I know what loss we have suffered. 
There is a great deal that rs always made public and ap- 
preciated by the public as far as it is known, but there is 
a great deal more that is doue by good men which never 
sees the light of pubbeation, and wbicb_ consequently is 
never appreciated I grve-my peisonal experience of the 
worth of this great man, wbioh will show you that 
whereas in a public way be has done a great deal of 
good, he has also privately and behind the scenes been 
proved as useful a fnend of India as ever any man 
has been To give my own' personal reminiscences of 
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-COO or two Incidents, 1 can loll you that when 1 
appeared before the Finance Committee in * nfiUnil In 
1B73 I had perhaps the ruhncsi ol writing a Ic*trr 
beforehand of what J wonted to give ro> <rridonC« upon 
"Wiiat I said tbero aomohor- or other did not auit Mr 
Ayrton the chairman of tho committee and ho hindered 
and hampered me In every wny Bcto I went to the 
committee I saw Ur Fawcett who was alt ays lyram 
thlsing with u*. and I IflW More biro the note* which I 
wanted to submit to the committee lie couridered them 
very carefully and told mo that that waa the very thing 
that ought to bo brought to the committee Rut, strange 
to say that when I went before tho committee Mr Ayrton 
choso to decido that that vras Ju»t the thing that was no 
to bo brought before tho committee On the fir** day I 
was hardly ahlo to give evidence of what J wanted to 
say But the next day when It camo to Air Fawcett « 
turn to examine mo In a series of judicious and pointed 
questions, ho brought out all that 1 had to say Jd a l*rlef 
and clear manner You will seo from this that although 
such little Incident* scarcely Itocoroo public they arc in 
themselves not without their value He did In fact an 
invaluable service In enalding a native of India to say all 
that he wanted to wy whether It was right or wrong 
Horo is an Instance of tho justice and fearlessness with 
which he wantod to treat this country [Chttn) hancy 
* noble commanding Ggnte standing on tho floor ol tho 
House of Commons napoctfully llstonod to b^ the whole 
Honae pleading tho canto of hundrods of millions of 
people whom ho hail not scon pleading as effectively as 
anfr of India s own sons could over do falters) holding 
I&o unto the blind dotty of jesifea tho scales In hh hand* 
oven between friends and foo* fa small matters and In 
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great (Loud cheeu) That is the blind man we have- 
assembled to - day bo honour. You ean easily peiceive 
bow many a time, as I saw him pleading oui cause, 
I felt a sort of awe and veneration as for a superior 
being (Ghee) s ) In Ins speeches he never stooped to 
catch a momentary applause, but he always spoke 
m sober language words of wisdom— words that sprang 
from his inner conviction — that in then turn cained 
conviction to eveiy One around him (Cheos) We 
ai 'e told that where good men stand the ground be- 
- comes holy Here his influence and his words leach 
and permeate the whole atmosphere, and whoever 
breathes the atmosphere oatches something of that good- 
ness and that smcenty towards nature and God He 
was one of those men who not only in the senate stood 
firm and bold and dealt out even justice to friend and 
foe alike, but on the stumping platform too he was the- 
same considerate man, who never uttered a word to sink 
into the vulga i crowd, but -always tried to laise them to 


a level highei and better than they were before he spoke 
He himself, we know, had grappled the subject of Indian 
problems with perfect clearness and in all their details. 
He learned from Anglo-Indians, but he subsequently 
became the teacher of all Anglo-Indians He told them 


that the time was coming when the policy ,of the British 
admmistiation should be entirely changed, that the wav 
m which British India was governed was not the way 

in which it w»l fit ‘o be gowned a natIon ot 
Englishmen He undeistood and always declaied that 
he belonged to a nation to whom India was confide . 
in the providence oi God for then cate and be P- He 
felt himself to be one of that nation, and lie felt the 
instinct of Englishmen to do that only which was. 
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joat and right and to receive tlio glorj derived from tho 
advancement of civilization and b} the rating of man 
kind instead of trampling them down under foot Ho 
fqlt that duty a* an Englishman and ho earucstl> and 
devotodly performed that duty u far os one man of 
ability and earnestness could over do { Cheers ) Wo 
are now throatonod with a permanent addition to the 
expenditure of somo two millions. Do thoso statoimen 
who m&ko such a proposal at all think of wliat tliey ore 
about 0 Fawcett * voice from tho gra\o now rises once 
again and we are reminded of his words In connection 
with tho Licence Xax IIo said that if auch an odious 
and unjust tax had boon imposed it was l*ccnu«o no 
hotter ono could bo substituted in its placo and ho 
farther statod that when tho tirao caino for thorn to 
impose another tax the Government would l»o reduced 
to great straits, and tbej would have to impo*o a tax at 
must end in disaster and serious poril (CJierrs ) Xho 
statesmen who are now thinking of imposing the 
additional burden of ex pond i taro must bear In mind tho 
words of thb great man ponder over thorn and care- 
fully consider bow far thc> can impore forthor burden* 
on the extremely poor pooplo of India {Cheers ) 
"When I say tho people arecxtremolj poor the words are 
mot mine but those of Mr Fawcett and many othor 
eminent statosmen I do not want to dotain tho 
audience any longer but I will only nay tho roan Is dead 
Irat his words wfli remain and I onlj Iiopo that ho wfll 
inspire otbora to follow in his footsteps and to earn tho 
blessings of hundreds of millions of tho pooplo of this 
oounfcry ( Lottd trod proJonQei! cheers ) 



INDIA’S INTEREST IN THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. (1886 ) 


The following speech was delivered bafoic a meeting of 
the mambas of the Bombay Presidency Association, held 
m the rooms of the Association on Tuesday evening) the 
29th September, 1585 Mi { now Sn ) Dinsha Maned] i 
Petit m the Chair 

The Ilon’ble Ml Dadabhai Naotop proposed — "That 
the following candidates, on account of then sei vices 
and opinions publicly expressed by them on Indian ques- 
tions, are deseLvmg of the support of the Indian 
people — The Right Hon’blo Mr John Bright, the 
Marquis of Haitmgton, Mr.- I, Slagg, Sir J Phear, Mr. 

L Ghose, Mr W Digby, Mr W S Blunt, Mr S, Key, 
Mr S. Laing, Captain Verney, and Mr W C Plowden 
That the views regarding Indian questions publicly 
expressed by the following candidates cannot be accepted 
as representing Indian interests Sir Richard Temple, 

Mr J M Maclean, Mr A S Ayiton, Sir Lewis Felly, 
and Sir Roper Lethbridge ” He said —l speak to the 
motion which is placed in my hands with a deep sense 
of its importance Uithoito it has been said, and it 
will be so generally, that the English people can mostly 
derive theii information about India from Anglo- 
IhdiansA official and non-official, but chiefly from the 
former But theie aLe Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Some, but their number is small, have used their eyes 
rightly, have looked beyond the narrow circle of their 
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own offioo have sympathised with tho natives, and 
tried to understand tliem and to find out tholr treo 
wants and aspirations. Unfortnnatoly tho largo number 
of Anglo- Indiana do not tako such wido viowa, or such 
interest In tho natives as would enable them to judge 
rightly of tho actual condition of India- Now whon wo 
consider of what oxtremo importance it Is to us tint tho 
people of England should have correct information of our 
condition and wonts how almost ontlroly wo havo to 
depend upon tho pooplo and Parliament of 1 n gland to 
make those great reforms which alone can romovo the 
serious evils from which we aro suffering it is no orfli 
naty nocoadty for us that wo should tale fomo stops, by 
which wo may Inform tho great British publlo on which 
sources of information tho> could rolb with an> con 5 
deuce. As I have said tho nuralwr of those who have tho 
nocosmry true experience and interest In tho natives is 
vory small. It l* extremely necessary that such should Ikj 
pointed out by us. We also find tint several Fngllsbmon 
visiting India, aa impartial observers without any bias or 
prejudices, have often lonnod a more corroot estimate of 
the position and necessities of India than man> an 
Anglo-Indian of tho so-called experience of tvrontj or 
thirty years Even somo who have not boon boro at 
all form fair and just estimates. It is not nlwnyH that 
we oan approach tho British pcoplo In a way bo as to 
secure tho general attention, of the whole nation at the 
stone time. The present occasion of tho now oloctlons 
is one of thoee rare occasions in which we can appeal to 
the whole nation, and especially in a way most useful 
for our purpose It is in Parliament that our chief 
battles have to be fought Tho election of lt« mem 
bore, especially thoee who profess to apeak on Indian 
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'■ r 7 m ^ ou i earnest attention, anti wo should 
point out cloirh to the doctors, winch of fchoso candi- 
fntc, who make India a plank in their credentials hare 
our confidence. Wo do not at all intend to influence 
the electors m any way in mattors of their choice of tljo 
representatives that suit thorn host for their local politics 
What v.o desire to impress upon them is, that so fat as 
(lie important clement of the deliberations on Indian 
questions is concerned, wo dosiro to name those candi- 
dates v. ho tuo dcsorung of our- confidence and support, 
and on whom wo can ldy as would fanly and right- 
eously represent oui real wants and just rights before 
Parliament. It is with this object that I ask you to 
adopt the Resolution bofoio you The first name id oui 
Resolution is the bright name of the Right Hon’ble 
M r. John Ih ighfc Now , I do not certainly presume that 
3 can say anything, oi that oui association can do any- 
thing that can in tbo least add to tbo high position Mi 
Bright occupios What I say, therefore, is not with any 
\ low that wo give any support to him, but as an expres- 
sion of oui ostoom and admiration, and of our gratitude 
for tho warm and ughtoous interest he has evinced on 
our behalf. I would not certainly take up your time in 
tolling you what he is and what he has done His fame 
and name are familiar to the wide world I may simply 
lefoi to a fow mattors concormng ourselves Our great 
char tor is the gracious Pioclamation of the Queen That 
proclamation is the veiy tost by which we test friends 
oi foes , and it is Mr Bright, who first proposed and 
urged the duty and necessity of issuing such a procla- 
uifttion, at a tune when the heads of many were be- 
wildered and lost, in his speech on the India Bill in 18o,-. 

I should not tarry long on the tempting subject, for, i 


t 
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1 went on quoting from Mr Bright s apeeohra to show 
•what he bus 3one more than * quarter of a century ago 
wking for us what we have been only latterly beginning 
to give utterance to I ought detain you for hours. I 
must however gbe you a fow short ox tracts, showing 
both the earnestness and the intense sense of justice of 
the mam **!The people of India, " he sold have the 
Lightest and strongest claims upon yon — claims whioh 
yon cannot forget— olafam which if you do not act upon, 
you may rely upon it that if there be a judgment for 
nations — as I believe there is, as for individuals — our 
ghiMren la no distant generation must pay the penalty 
which we have porohaead by neglecting our duty to the 
populations of India, In his speooh of 1868 on the occa- 
sion of the renewal of the E I Company « charter re- 
ferring to the miserable condition of the masses of India, 
be said — ' “ I must say that It is my boljef that if a 
country be found possessing a most fertile soil and 
capable of bearing every variety of production and that 
notwithstandlng^the people are in a state of extreme 
destitution and suffering, the chances ore that there is 
some fundamental error w the government of that 
country When may I ask will our rulere see this 
fundamental error 7 I have purposely confined myself 
to his older utterances so far that we may fully ap- 
preciate the righteous advocacy at a time when our own 
voice was feeble and hardly heard at all- Yon will allow 
me to make one reference to his later words, and yon 
will tea how he is yet the same man and the same friend 
of India. In his Publio Letters, m a letter written 
by him lost, year to a gentleman at Calcutta he says — 
“It is to me a great mystery that England should 
bo in the position she now is in relation to India, I 
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hopo it may bo within fcho ordonng of Providence that 
ultimately good mn> anso from it J am convinced 
that this can only come from fcho most just Govern- 
ment v.hich wo are nblo to confer upon jour count- 
ies millions, and it will always bo a duty and a 
pleasure to mo to help forward any measure that may 
tond to tho woll-bomg of joul poople ” The Marquis of 
flnrtinglon also occupies a position to which we can 
hardly add anything But as wo have during his State 
Socrotarj ship of India obsorvod his disposition towards 
h duo appreciation and fulfilment of the noble principles 
of tho Pioclamation, and his emphatically identifying, 
himsolf with the righteous Ripou policy at a time of 
crucial trial — duuug tho e\citement of the Ilbeit Bill — 
we cannot but take tins oppoi tunitv of expressing our 
thanks and oui confidence m him To assure you the 
more fully of this duty upon us, you will permit me to> 
load a few words on this very topic from his speech of 
23id August, 1883 After pointing out the msufliciency 
of fcho administration, and fche inability of India to- 
afford moro for it, he said — If the country is to be 
hotter go\orned, that can only be done by the empkw- 
monfc of the best and most intelligent of the natives m 
tho sei vice There is a further leason, in my opinion, 
why this policy should be adopted, and that is, that it 
is not wise to educate the people of India, to introduce 
among them, your civilization and youi progress and 
your literature, and at the same time to tell them, they 
shall never have any chance of taking any part or share 
in tho administration of the affairs of then country 
except bv then getting rid, in tho first instance, of their 
European rulers ” I cannot refrain myself from ex- 
pressing my deep regret that we are not able to mclu e 
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in our present list a namo that stands pre-ominently 
high, as one of our best fnonds — 1 moan Mr Fawcett. 
But I trust you will allow mo to give a four short 
extracts, as a warning and a voice from tho grave, of 
one who had the welfare of the poor and dumb million a 
at heart. Though he is dead his spirit may ^uldo our 
other fnenda and our rulers. 1 give thoso extracts a* 
specially bearing on the presont disastrous move of 1m 
posing a permanent additional annual burden of some 
two to throe orores of rupees upon us, and on the 
whole Indian problem. With reference to the Afghan 
pohoy he said in 1879 — M It cannot bo too strongly in 
stated upon that in the existing financial condition of 
India no peril can bo more serious than the adoption 
of a policy whioh U it should load to a large additional 
expenditure, would sooner or later nocoasitato an in 
crease ol taxation. The additional taxation which 

must be the inevitable accompaniment of Increased 
expenditure will bring upon India tho gravest porils ** 
Again — The question howevor as to tho exact proper 
tion m which the coat of pursuing a forward polloy in 
Afghanistan should be borne by Fugland and India 
respectively will have again to be considered anew now 
that it hae become necessary to renow hostilities in 
Afgha ni st a n. Theee words apply with oquol force to- 
day whan wo are threatened with a largo unnecessary 
additional burden. On the subject of tho whole India n 
problem, he said Although thpre is much in the 
present financial condition of India to cauao the moot 
eeriouB approhenrion, yet there is one circumstance 
connected with It whioh may fairly bq. regarded as a 
most hopeful omen for the future Until quite lately 
India was looked upon aa an extremely wealthy country 

Si-18 
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•and theie was no pioject, however costly, that India 
was not supposed to he iich enough to pay for Now, 
however, Justei ideas of the lesouiees of the country 
and of the Condition of the people prevail The recur- 
lence of famines. have at length led the English 

public to take firm hold of the fact that India is an 
extremely pool country, and that the great mass of her 
people are m such a state of impoverishment that the 
Government will have to contend with exceptional 
•difficulties if it becomes neoessery to procure increased 
i evenue by additional taxation " “ Without an hour’s 

delay the fact should be recognized that India is not in 
a position to pay for various sei vices at their present 
late of remuneration A most important saving might 
be effected by more largely employing natives in posi- 
es which are now filled by highly paid Europeans 
and from such a change political as well as financial 
advantages would result” “The entire system , in 
which the Government of India is conducted must be 
changed The illusion is only just beginning ,0 pas 

fPafc India is an estiemely wealthy country 
away tha , 0 f g^h extreme peril 

ZlTJ c"»ble but , a matte, 'of 
that econ y „ «« m i S fortune which could 

iXcould be^ than bavmg to mahe 
happen to India mcl eased taxation 

her people bear the of India and prevent 

•' In order to «etoie » ^ emtotr assment, rt rs abso- 
them drifting -in P f ‘ rlgl a economy m 

lately essentral that the ***£, ^ Ioh hM boen 
every branch of t e P Govel -nment should be 

recently announced y thoroughness ” This 

earned out mtfr “ be Conservatrye Government 
policy was announced oy 
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ttod now all this is forgotten and the Conservative 
Government are proposing to burden us with additional 
-expenditure of two or three million! or may bo morn 1 
Via cannot too strongly protest against this. In all tbo 
-extraots I have read you will perceive tho kind of policy 
•whioh our friends have urged and this teat, or as 1 may 
shortly call, the Bays! Proclamation Policy U tho prin 
cipol one which we may discriminate friends from 
thoeo who either from ignorance or narrow minded 
selfishness advocate a different policy Judging by this 
test I may say that all tho other names la tho first 
part of the Betolatiou are fairly entitled to our con 11 
don oo and to an appeal from ue to the constituencies 
to return them to Parliament as far as our interests 
are oonoernod. Their writings show that they have 
a good grasp of our position and wants I may refer 
to Mr Slagge views and efforts to abolish tbo India 
Council. Nothing can be more absurd than that m 
the nineteenth century and in England Itself the first 
home of publio and free discussion upon all public 
matters there should exist a body to deliberate secretly 
upon the deeifnlw of a sixth of the human moo I It is 
on utter anachronism. Mr Slaggs laudablo and perelbt 
ent efforts to get an inquiry into the Government 
-of India promisee to be successful Messrs Blagg 
Digby Keay Blunt and Varney a writings show that 
they understand ns and have done ub good service. 
About Mr IaI ifohun Ghosc I need ndt say more than 
that he is the only one through whom the Indiana will 
now have a ohaace of speaking for themselves. I have 
1 e^ry hope that he will do justice to himself and fulfil 
the expectations whioh India has rested on Mm by 
, honest and hard work for the welfare of hm country 
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Wo musfc feeI veiy thankful to the electors of Gieen- 
wioh for giving him such welcome and sympathy as 
they have done They have shown lemarkable hbeial- 
lty, vindicated the English spiut of justice and philap- 
tlnopy, have held out a hand to us of equal citizenship, 
and nobly .confirmed the smceuty of the Royal Procla ' 
matiou, by their action as a part of the English nation 
i\Ii Lamg has, I am afiaid, some incorrect notions 
about the balance of the trade of India, but we know 
that he undei stands India well and will continue to be 
useful m promoting oui welfaie Sn John Pheai and 


Mi Plowden are known to us foi then sympathies 
with us Sir John Pheai ’s book “The Aryan Village,” 
shows much sympathetic study of the country and its 
institutions, and he proved oui fuend at the time of 
the Ilbeit Bill He said — “ We have a higher duty to 
India than to consult the piejudices of this kind of a 
few thousands of oui own countiymen, who aie there 


to day, but may be gone to-morrow We have to 
govern that -vast empire in the interest of the millions 
who constitute the indigenous population of the coun- 
try ” Mr Plowden says, with reference to Loid Ripon’s 
policy —"I know it to be just, I know it also to be 
honest and earnest, I believe it to be sound and 
thoroughly practical ” I nest come to oui second list 
As I have already said, we do not ask the constituencies 
not to leturn them if they aie suitable to them on other 
grounds. We only ask that whatever weight the electors 
may give to their other qualifications, they would not 
take them as lair exponents or trustworthy interpreters 
of India’s wants and just wishes, and as favouring ns y 
electing them With regard to Sir B Temple I need 
say nothing more.than that he endeayonis to produce 
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the wrong and mischievous impression upon the minds 
of the English poople that India Is prosperous and in 
crowing in prosperity In the teeth ol the early and 
latest testimony ot eminent men and in the teeth of 
facta, Mr Fawoett told that tho illusion was passing 
away while Sir Biohard keeps it up 1 I do not advert to 
some ot his acts m India such as the strange contrast 
of 9 lbs. rations in Bengal and the disastrous 1 lb 
ration famine policy here probably to please higher 
authorities — his high handedness his treatment of tho 
local funds, etc. etc. I confine myself to an utterance 
or two of his after leaving India. It is strange that a 
quarter of a oentury ago Mr Riohard Temple was able 
to take and express a remarkably intelligent view of tho 
Indian problem In connection with the Punjab ho ox 
pounded the cause* of Punjab s poverty and revival in 
his report of I860 in thaie significant and clear words — 
In former reports it was explained how the oirourn 
stance of so much money going ont of tho Punjab 
contributed to depress the agriculturist The native 
retmlar army was Hindustani to them was a large share 
of the Punjab revenue disbursed, of which a part Quly 
they spent on the spot and a part was remitted to their 
homes. Thus It was that year after year lakhs and 
lakha were drained from the Punjab arid ennohod 
Oudh. But within the last year the native army being 
Punjabee all such sum* have been paid to them and 
have been spent at, home Again, many thousands 
of Punjabee soldiers ore serving abroad These men 
not only remit their saving*, but also have sent quan 
titles of prize property and plunder the spoils of Hindus 
tan to their native villages. The effect of ah this fo 
already perceptible In an increase of agricultural capital 
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Punjab Sir Richard Temple 

o. uonld not see about India, whence, not merely “lakhs 
ml lakhs but hundreds and hundreds of lakhs-thirty 
hundred or so lakhs are drained to England He cannot 

,n?o7tr o ' T>'°" f“ S r 61,0 Pr0bl0m 0f Indln " s h ° M 
that of tho Punjab I cannot undertake to explain this 

Pbonomonon What may be the reason or object* He 
alone can explain As he is presently doing mrschref by 
posing as a fnond, I can only say “save ns from such a 
friend V e cannot but speak out, however unwillingly, 
that Sii Richard Tomple is not a safe and correct guide 
foi tho people of England foi India’s wants and wishes 
While Bright in \33, Lawrence in ’64 and 73, Fawcett 
in 79, tho London Punch's grand cartoom of Disillusion ' 
in / 9 portraying tho wretched Indian woman and 
children, with the shorn pagoda tree over their heads,, 
begging alms of John Bull, Hunter in ’80, Baling m ’82, 
dcploro tho impoverishment of the masses of India, Sir 
Richard m a fine phrenzy talks in ’85 “ of their homes 
becoming happier, then acres broader, their harvest 
richer ” “ India is prospering, there is no lack of 

subsistence, no shrinkage of occupation, no discontent 
with the wages at home, and in consequence no search- 
ing for w r ages abioad ” And yet some light-hearted 
people coolly talk of sending him as a Viceroy here f 
No gj-oater misfortune could befall India 1 About Mr 
Maclean I need not say much as you are all well aware, 
that he has been throughout his whole career m India a 
thoiough partisan and an avowed and determined anti- 
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native with a few rare intervals of fairness Ho can 
never be a fair and trustworthy interpreter of our views 
and wishes He off handedly says in his letter In ttio 
Bombay Qautte of Dth Jane last Mr Slagg recital 
the usual mbbuh about the doplorablo poverty anil 
overtaxation of the Indian people " 80 you soo gontlo- 
men who Mr Maclean is. He Is a groat man boforo 
whom the views of suoh person* as Bright Fawcott 
Lawrenoe, the Punch and Bin eg aro nil mero rubbish ! 
Mr Ayrton s whole policy can bo sum mod up In a fow 
words — treat natives gently but givo them no posts of 
power or responsibility have no logislatno councils with 
nan-official element, and if y ou have pnt no natives In 
them. He says — M Tho power of governing must ro 
main, as it had hitherto boon sold} and exclusively In 
the hands of British subjects going out of this aountry 
Why wore we t) teach tho natlros wlmt thoy had 
faded in dlacovering for tliemselvos that thoy*would ono 
day be a great nation This un Y nghsh narrow 
mindednew and purblindness it tho worst thing that can 
happen to England and India both and according to lb 
all that the best and highest Englith statesmen and ovon 
our Sovereign have promised and said about high duty 
justice, policy eta, mast become bo many ompty words, 
hollow promises and all sham and delusion My perso- 

nal relations with 8ir L_ PeHy at Baroda wore, os you 
know friendly but tho reason of his namo appearing in 
this list is that he was an instrument of Lord Lytton a 
Afghan policy and that as far as hla views may havo coin 
oided with the Lytton policy ho cannot fairly represent 
our views against tbit policy About Sir Roper loth 
bridge I waa under the impression that whoa ho was 
Press Commissioner he was regarded as ono sympathy 
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rngwith the natives But when the day of the crucial 
tnal came, the liber fc Bill and the Bipon policy, it was 
- thQn found out that his views were anything but what 
would be just, fair and sympathising towards the natives 
of India. In addition to the names I have mentioned 
I am required to mention Sir James Bergnsson, and I 
cannot but agree to do so though with some reluctance 
I have personally much respect for him, and I do not 
forget that he has done some good In the matter of 
the native princes he enunciated a coirect principle some 
•eighteen years ago when he was Under - Secretary of State 
foi India Presiding at a meeting of the East India 
Association, 1867, he said — "It is earnestly to ho 
hoped that the princes of India look upon the engage 
ments of the British Queen as irrevocable,” and I believe 
he consistently carried out this principle when hoie with 
the princes of this Presidency We cannot also toiget 
that when &etmg upon his own instincts he did good m 
matters of education and social intei course, and norm 
nated to the Legislative Council our friends the Hon'blc 
Mr Budroodeeu and the Hon’ble Mr Telang as repre- 
sentatives of the educated class, retaining also the Hon’ble 
Mr Mundbk You can easily conceive then my reluct- 
ance to speak against him, notwithstanding some mis- 
takes and failures in bis administration as Governor 
under official misguidance But when I see that aftoi Jus 
arrival in England he has made statements so incorrect 
and mischievous m lesults, m some matters most vital to 
India, it is incumbent upon us to say that he does not 
know the true state of India Fancy, gentlemen, my legrofc 
and surprise when I read these words from the latest 
Governor of Bomba* —"At the present time her (India =) 
people were not heavily taxed, and it was a great misfcal e 
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to puppcwo that they were This Is a matter of ca*j 
ascertainment, and the heaviness of taxation Is repoatal 
by acknowledged eminent men Hero are a low figures 
whbh will toll their own tale The income of tlio 
United Kingdom may bo roughly taken at £1 300 000 000 
and its gross revonuo about £87 000 000 giving a pro 
portion of about 7* per cent of the income Of British 
India the income Is hardly £100 000 000 and Its gross 
revenue about £70 000 000 giviug 17 1 por cont. of tbo 
income and yet Sir James tolls the Fngllah people that 
the people of India are not heavily taxed through pa} Ing 
out of this wretched income a gross revonuo of more 
than doublo the proportion of what tho peoplo of tho 
■enormously rich Bngland pay for their gross ro venue 
Contrast with Sir Jamos s statement the picture which 
Mr Fawcett gives in his paper m tho tfincUcnth tenth ry 
of October 1879 — If a comparison is made botwcon 
tho financial resources of Fngland and India, It will he 
found almost lmpossliile to con vey an adequate idea of tho 
poverty of the latter oo untry * * and consequently it ig 
found that taxation In India has reached afnw>*t er 
tremo limits Again he says It is particularly worthy 
of remark that tho Yloeroy and Secretary of State now 
unreservedly accept the conclusion that the limit 
of taxation hut been reached in India and that it 
has conaequently heoome imperatively necessary that 
expenditure should lw reduced * (The italics aro 
mine.) Now gentlemen mark this particularly "W hen 
in 1870 the Conservative Viceroy and Secretary of 
Bute had as Jfr Fawcett say* nnreservodly accepted 
that the limit of taxation had been reoohod in India 
tho -gross revenue was only £66 000 000 while tho bud 
geited rovenne of the present year is already £72 000 000 
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otherwise Let Sir James bring it abonfc and he will 
In oar greatest benefactor and England b best friend In 
concluding I ma> lay down a test for our appeal to the 
doctor* that whichever candidates are not in accord 
with the Royal Proclamation and with the lines of the 
Ripen policy they arts those whom we ask to be not 
regarded as trustworthy and fair interpreters of our 
views and wishes. The Resolution has Mr Blant b 
name in the first list and Mr Arytona in the sooond. 
This will show that we arc not actuated by a spirit of 
partisanship. 'Whoevor aro our real friends be they 
Lllieral or Conservative we call them our friends. Dif 
ferencos of opinion in some details will no doubt occur 
I Kjtwoen us and our friends, but wo are desirous to support 
them bocauso the broad and important lines of policy 
which India noods, such as those of the Proclamation 
and tho Ripon policy and the brood and important facts 
of our true condition aro well understood and adopted 
li> thoso friends for their guidance m thoir work for the 
welfare of India (dppkitor) 



INDIA AND THE OPIUM QUESTION 


J'hc follow i ti/j speech wcis delivered befoic a Conference 
uJuali tool place at the offices of the Society for the Sup- 
prosuon of the Opium Trade, Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster, on Monday afternoon, October 1 5th, 1886, to hare 
a fianl interchange of opinion with the Hon'ble Mi 
Vndabhai Naoiojt, M. L C , and other Indian gentlemen 
on the subject of the Opium Tiadc with special iefer- 
ence to its Indian aspects *— 

lUi Dadabhai Naoroji said, — I have listened to the 
iomiuts of the gentlemen with veiy great interest, for 
the simple reason that J am almost of the same opinion 
The host proof that I can mve to you not only of my 
own mare sentiments, hut of my actual conduct in re- 
spect to opium, is that when I joined a mercantile him in 
1855, it was one of my conditions, that I should have 
nothing wkatevGi to do with opium That is as fax 
back as 1855 In 1880, in my correspondence with 
the Secretary of State on the condition of India, one 
of the paragraphs m my letter with regard to the opium 
trade is this , and I fchrak that this will give you at oncB 
an idea of my opinion — 

“ There is the opium trade What a spectacle rt is to 
the world ’ In England, no statesman dares to propose 
that opium may be allowed to be sold m public-houses 
at the coiners of every street, in the same way as beer or 
-spurts On the contrary, Parliament, as representing the 
whole nation, distinctly enacts that opium and all prepa- 
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rations of opium or of poppies, as poison ta sold l»i 
certified chemists on!} and ever} box tattle vc sol 
■wrapper or cover In which such poison U contained ta 
tUstincilv labelled with tta narao o! the article and tho 
word poison " and with tta namo and addren of tta 
eeUct of the poUon And }«l at the other end of tho 
world, this Christian highl> civilized and lmraano I ng 
land forces a *heathen and harharons Tower to take 
this polaon, and tomptv a vast human nice to uso It 
and to d exonerate and demoralize thcmHjlvcs with this 
poison 1 And why ** Because India cannot fill up tho 
remorseless drain so China must bo dragged in to ranko 
it up oven though it be by being poisonod It is won 
dorful how Fngland reconciles this to her conscience 
This opmm trade is a sin on England s head and n curse 
on India lor her share in boing tho Imtrumont Tills 
may sound strange as coming from any natives of India 
as it is generally represented as if It was India that Irene 
fited by the opium trade The fact simplj is Hint as Mr 
thiff said India is nearly ^ropnd down to dust and tho 
opium trsde of China fills up England s drain Infill 
derives not a particle of taucfU All India a profits of 
trade and several millions from her vory produce 
(scanty as It is and becoming moro and more so) and 
with these all the profit of opium go tho snrao way of 
the drain — to England Only* India shares tho curso 
of the Chinese race Ilad this cursed opium trade not 
existed India s miseries would have much sooner creme 
to the surface and relief and redress would ha\o creme 
to tar long ago but this trade has prolonged tho 
agonies of 105x0-” 

In this I have onl> just explainod to you what I feel 
on tta matter personally ‘Witt, regard to tho whole of 
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extremely poor ” Ho pointed out tlio excoodlngb low 
income of Indio, ms oulb Ra 20 por toad per annum 
as compared with that ol any tolorably woll sol I govern 
-ed country that a progressive and clvillriug goremmont 
ought to havo increased revenue but India was utterly 
unable to yield such m creasing reTonoo. Ho explained 
how comparatively with itsineomo tho pressure ol tai 
ation upon Jibe subjects of British India was doubly 
heavier than that of England that of England being 
about8 per cent, of its income, and of British India about 
15 per cent, of ite incomo that England paid from Us 
plenty and India from its oxcoodlnglj poor Incomo so 
that tho effect on British Indian subjects was simply 
orushmg Ho pomtod out that whilo tha trado with 
British India was generally supposod to bo \orj largo 
it was in reality very small and wretched indood Ho 
illustrated this by some statistics allowing that tlio 
exports of British produce to India \va» only about 
£30 000 000 of which a portion wont to tho Native 
States of India and to part of Asia through tho northern 
border leaving hardly a rnpoo a head worth for tho 
subjects of British India. This certainly could not boa 
satisfactory result of a hundred years of British rule with 
everything under British oontroL A quartor of a conturj 
ago he and Mr Bright had used those rematlahle 
words I must sa} that it 1 b my boliof that if a country 
be found possessing a most fertile soil and copablo of 
bearing every variety ot production and that notwith 
standing, the people are In a state of exbremo destitution 
and suffering, the chances arc that there Is some funds 
mental error in the government of that country Mr 
.Dadabhal urged that the Society should find out this 
fundamental error and unless they did that, and mado 
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ptc*porousfclio> could not expect to gam thou bsn- 
'‘ u,K ” i: o! ^ cct o{ Wttmu rid of the opium revenue except 
h% rvi.im: India to ho giouml down todustby increased 
,n oMier shapes Tms of course fcho Socioty did 
not me v 1 thus thov ought to go to the toot of the evil 
1mm v.^ qmto capnblo of giving 200 instead of TO 
million, of rovonue, if thov were allowed to koep what 
tiiC‘. pro hu'od, and to devolop fieoly in their material 
condition .and in such a condition India would bo quite 
able to disponso with tho curse of the opium lovenue. 
Mi IMi’blmi thon proceeded to point out what he ie- 
g.wde 1 «s the causo of tho povorty of British India He 
cited *'0\eial authorities upon tho subject, and showed it 
v as simply tho employment of a foreign agency that 
cancel a large drain to tho eountrv, disabling it from 
saving any capital at all, and tendering it weaker and 
wenhei every day, forcing it to resort to loans for its ' 
wants, and becoming worse and worse m its economic 
condition Ifo explained at some length the process and 
effect of this fundamental evil, and how even what was 
called the “development ” of tho resources of India was 
actually thoroby turned into the lesult of the “depriva- 
tion ’ of tho resources of India In pointing out a practi- 
cable lemedy foi all the evils, he said he did not mean that 
n sudden involution should be made , the remedy which 
had boon pointed out by a Committee of the India Office 
in 1HG0 would be the best thing to do, to meet all the re- 
quirements of tho case After alluding to the Act of 1883 
and thegieat Proclamation of 1858, a faithful fulfilment 
of w’hich would be the fulfilment of all India’s desires 
and wants, ho said that the Committee of the India- 
Office to which he had inferred had recommended that 
simultaneous examinations should be held in India and 
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England, and the list bo made up eccdrding to merit 
and he added to this scheme that the successful oandl 
dates of the first examination should ho made to come over 
to England and finish their studiee for two years with 
the sneoossful candidate* of England. This was the 
Ecfiolatlon of the National Indian Congress which met 
last Christmas in Bombay It was also neoeoary that 
some scope should be given to the military ranee to 
attach them to the British Bole. If this fair play and 
lustloo werro given to the natives in all the higher Civil 
Services and if some fair competition system were adopted 
for all the unoovon&nbod and subordinate servioea, 
India would have f airplay and free development of her 
self, would beoomo prosperous, would be able to give af 
much revenue as a progressive and a civilising admlnis- 
tration should want, and then only would the philan- 
thropic) object 6f the Society bo fully achieved Otherwise 
if India continued as wretched as she wan at preaent there" 
was no ohanoe of the object being attained except by great 
distress to the Indians themselves and grfcve political dan 
gers to the British rulers, or the whole may end in some 
great disaster Mr Dadabhai waa glad that British 
statesmen were becoming alive to this state of affairs, 
and the highest Indian authority the Secretary of State, 
fully shared his appreciation of the position when he 
wrote to the Treasury on the £6th of January la*t The 
position of India in relation to taxation and the sou roes 
of the public revenue is very peculiar not merely bat 
likewise from the character of the government which 
is in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the pnnol 
pel administrative offices, and from 00 large a pert 0/ 
the army The imposition of new taxation whiob 
would have to be boric wholly as tf consequent* 0 f 

34—18 
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fcho foreign rulo imposed on fha „ < 

to moot additions to cliaraes . ? fey ' ani3 rirM r 
oountry, woufd const, * 

magnitude of which, it is to ho / Pn j g rea 
approcatod by persons “ho haljTotolT 1 
concorn m the government of India but wf? » a ° r 
responsible for that goveramen/- loo ’ i h b tbose 
of tbo most serious order " * “ 



ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS 
OF HOLBORN 


[AcULtw to the Electors c f Bottom Division delicered 
<?n the 21th June 1886 during the general election of 
that year *n Support of hit candidature at the Liberal 
Candidate for the Bottom Division of Finsbury ] 

I realty do not know tow I can think yon from the 
bottom of my heart for the permission yon hiTO giren 
me to stand boforo yon is a candidate lot your borough. 

I appreolAto the honour most highly I will not taka 
mote of your time on this point because yoa tniy bo- 
Ilove mo when 1 say that I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart It la really and truly *o (Checr-i) Stand 
ing aa I do here to represent the 250 000 000 of your 
fellow-subjecta in Indio, of course I know thoroughly 
well my duty for I am returned by you my first duty 
will be to consult completely and folly the Interest of 
my constituents. I do not want at present to plead the 
■oauie of India I am glad that that cause hna been 
ably and eloquently pleaded by our worthy Chairman 
by Mr Wilfrid Blunt and by Mr' Bryce But the 
time most oome if I am returned, to lay before you 
the condition of India— what little we want from you, 
and with little we are always satisfied Bor the present 
therefore I would come to the burning question of the 
■day — the Irish Home Buie. ( Loud oheert^ 

OQHHISTENT WITH JUSTICE 
The question now before you is whether Ireland shall 
hare 16a Homa Bala or not C Yaa, yea, ) The detail. 
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are, a different question altogether I will therefore con* 

fine myself to those particular points which affect the 
principle of Home Buie The first thing I will say is- 
something about Mr Gladstone himself ( Loud cheers ) 
Grand Old Man he is — lenewed cheers ) — and not only 
all England, but all India says so ( Vociferous cheeis) 
He has been much twitted that he is inconsistent with 
himself — that he has said something some time ago and 
something different now But those that can under- 
stand the man can understand how very often a great 
man may appear inconsistent when m reality he is- 
consistent with truth, justice, right, and has the courage 
of his convictions Mr Gladstone thought something 
at one time, but as ciroumstances changed, and new 
light came, and new power was wielded by the Irish 
people, he saw that this change of circumstances requir- 
ed a reconsideration of the whole question He came 
to the conclusion that the only remedy for this discord 
between two sisters was to let the younger sister have 
her own household (Oheers) When he saw that he 
had the courage of his conviction the man* oon««^D 
come forward before the world and say, I see that this. 

1S the remedy let the English nation adopt it And 
I have no doubt that they will adopt it 

“ incompatible with tyranny ” 

I have lived in this country actually for twenty 

1 and mv entire connection m business with Eng- 
rThas been thirty years, and I say that if there is 

Jand has been JY mother that I have earned 

Tevl X • to a long , but the 
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vrW come when it will bo disgusted with Its own 
tyranny and it* own wrong (Oheers.) Whon once an 
Englishman boos his mistako ho has tho moral courage 
-to rectify it. (Cheer*.) Mr Gladstone, then has ro 
■presented your highest and most generous Instincts, and 
I have no doubt that the response from tho country 
-sooner or later must come to the height of his argument 
and of his sentiment Tho greatest argument again it 
Homo Bole la that it will disintegrate tho Empire 
Now it has been a surprise to mo how this word 
Empire has been so extraordinarily used and abused 

THE NONSENSE OP DISINTEGRATION 

What is the British Empire? Is It simply Groat 
Britain and Ireland? Why it oxista over tho whole 
surface of tho world — oast, west, north south — and tho 
•sun never sots upon It. Is that Empire to bo broken 
down even though Ireland bo enttroly separated? Do 
you moon to say that the British Empire hangs only 
upon the thread of the Irish will ? (Laughter ) Has 
England conquered the British Empire amply because 
Ireland did it ? What nonsense it is to say that such an 
Empire could be disintegrated, even if unhappily Ireland 
were separated I Do tho Colonies hold you in affootion 
because Ireland Is with you? Is the Indian Empire 
submissive to you because you depend upon Ireland ? 
-6uah a thing would be the highest humiliation for tho 
English people to say (Cheers.) The next question is, 
WW Ireland separate ? ( No. ) Well wo may say that 
because we wish 1* should not bdt wo must consider it 
•carefuHy I*t us suppose that tho Irish are something 
like human beings. (Laughter and cheer* ) Let us 
suppose them to be guided by the ordinary motive* of 
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humanity. I put it to y on f air jy whether Ireland will 
separate or not I say she will not. * 

HOME RULE — HOME LIFE. 

What will Ireland be after it has this Home Eule ? 
It will simply have its own household, just as a son who- 
has come of age wishes to have a home m which Ins 
wife may be supreme Ireland simply asks its own 
household independence, and that does not in the least 
mean that the Empire is disadvantaged The Imporml 
concern is in no way concerned in it Just as I and 
my partner being m business,, I leave the management 
of the concern to him I have confidence m him I 
know he would not deprive me of a single farthing , but 
as a partner m the firm I am not compelled to Ine with 
him, nor to submit myself to him for food and clothing, 
and the necessaries of life You do not moan to say 
that, because Ireland has a separate household, there- 
fore she will also be separated from the Imperial firm, 
and that they would have no connection uith each 
other ? The British Empire still remains, to be shared 
by them 

The analogy of the colonies 
Take the Colonies They have their own self- 
government, as Ireland asks, but there tho position of 
the Colonies ends Ireland, with this Parliament grant- 
ed to it, will be m a far higher position than tho 
Colonies’ are Ireland will be a part of the ruling powor 
of the British Empire She and England will bo part- 
ners as rulers of the British Empire, which tho Colonics 
are not And if the Irish separate, what nro thov ? An 
insignificant country. If they should remain separate, 
and England and America, or England and I ranee 
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should go to -war they would be crashed. There id 
a saying among the Indians that when two elephants 
fight the trees are uprooted {Laughter ) What 
could Ireland do? would not be her interest to 
sever herself from England, and to lose the honour 
of a share in the moat glorious Empire that ever 
existed on the face of the earth. {Loud cheers ) Bo 
you then for a moment suppose that Ireland will 
throw itself down from the high pedestal on whloh it 
at present stands ? It supplies the British Empire with 
a6mc of its beat statesmen and warrior*. {Cheers ) Is 
thlB the country so blind to Its own interests that it 
will not understand that by leaving England it throws 
itself to the bottom of tbe sea? With England It is 
the ruler of mankind I say therefore thaji Ireland will 
never separate from you. {Cheers ) Home Buie will 
bring peace and prosperity to them, and they will have 
a higher share in the British Empire. {Cheers ) Depend 
upon It gentlemen. If I live ten years more — I hope I 
shall live— if this Bill 1* passed, that every one of yon 
and every one of the present opponents of Home Buie 
will congratulate hlmaelf that he did or allowed to be 
done this just loo to Ireland. {Cheers ) 

A PEOPLE VALIANT GENEROUS AND THNDEB 
There is one more point which is important to be 
dealt with. I am only confining myself to the principle 
^>f Home Buie. Another objection taken to the Bill is 
that the Irish are a bad lot— (laughter) -that they are 
poor wretched ungrateful, and so forth. (‘ Who said ♦ 
tor) Some people say to (“ Salisbury * and cheers 
and hisses ) We shall see what one says whom yon 
have entrusted with the rulership of two hundred and 
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fifty millions of people— -I allude to Lord Dufferin, 
himsolf an Inshman. (Cheers) What does he say? 
rio^v doos ho doscribe Ireland ? I may shoot the two 
birds at onco by referring to his discretion of the 
country as well ns of the people He says that 
Iroland is a lovely and fertile land, caressed by a 
clomont atmosphere, held m the embrace of the sea 
with a coast filled with the noblest harbouis of the world 
and inhabited by a race valiant, generous, and tender, 
giftod bojond measure with the power of physical endur- 
ance, and graced with the liveliest intelligence ” It is not 
necessary foi me to say any more about a people of that 
character I think it is a slandei on humanity and 
human natuio to say that any people, and more especially 
- tho Irish, are not open to the feelings of gratitude, to 
tlio feelings of kindness If there is anything for which 
tho Irish are distinguished — I say this not mer Sly from 
my study of your country, but from my experience of 
some Irish people — that if ever I have found a warm- 
hearted people in the world, I have found the Irish 
(Loud cheers ) 


A PEOPLE “ACCESSIBLE TO JUSTICE” 

But I will bring before you the testimony of another 
great man, whom, though he is at present at variance 
with us on this question of a separate Parliament, we 
always respect It is a name highly respected by the 
natives of India, and, I know, by the Liberals of this 
country. I mean John Bright (Hisses and cheers) 
What does he say ? “ If there be a people on the face of 
the earth whose hearts are accessible to justice, it is the 
Irish people ” (Cheers ) Now, I am endeavouring to take 
all the important points brought forward against this 
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Home Btile. Ur QUdBiona proposes that they should 
give a ocrtalo proportion of money to tho Imperial 
Exchequer Their opponents say M Oh they will pro 
mlw all sorts of things. Now I want this to bo cam 
folly considered The basis of the most powerful of 
human motives is self interest It Is to the lute rest of 
Ireland never to separate from England 

NOT TRIBUTE, BUT PARTNERSHIP 
I will now show you that this, whloh is called a 
tribute and a degradation is nothing of the kind 
Ireland would feel it its duty to pay this It is not 
tribute in any sonae of the word. Ireland Is a partner 
in the Imperial firm Ireland shares both tho glory 
and the profit of the British Buie Its ohfldron will be 
employed as fully in the administration and tho oonduot 
of tho Empire as any Englishman will be. Ireland in 
giving only something like £1 in £16 to the Exchequer 
will more than amply benefit. It is a partnership and 
they are bound to supply their capital just as much os 
the Beni or partner Is bound to supply his, They will 
get the full benefit of it Tribute is a thing for whioh 
you get no return in material benefit and to call this 
tribute Is an abuse of words. I have pointed out that 
those great bugbears, the separation tho tribute and 
the bad character of the Irish are pure myths The 
Irish are a people that are believed by many an English 
man to be as high in Intellect and in morality as any on 
the faoe of the earth If they are bad now 1k is your 
own doing. (< Jkeerx ) You first debase them, and then 
give them a bad name and then want to hang them, 
j No the time has come when you do understand the 
happy inspiration whloh Mr Gladstone has conceived 
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HOME RULE — THE ' GOLDEN RULE. t. 

Yot2 do know now that Ireland must be heated as you 
treat yourselves. Ton say that Irishmen must be under 
the same laws as Englishmen, and must have the same 
rights Very good The opponents say yes, and there- 
fore they must submit to the laws which the British 
Parliament makes I put to them one simple question. 
Will Englishmen for a single day submit to laws made 
for them by those who are not Englishmen ? What is 
the proudest chapter m British history ? That of the 
Stuarts You did not tolerate the laws of your own 
Sovereigh, because you thought they were not your laws 
{Cheers). You waged civil war, regardless of conse- 
quences, and fought and struggled till you established 
the principle that the English will be their own 
sovereign, and your own sons your own legislators and 
guides You did not submit to a rulei, though he was 
your own countryman Our opponents forget that 
they are not giving the same rights to the Irish people. 
They are oblivious of this right, and say Ireland must 
be governed by laws that we make for her They do 
not understand that what is our own, however bad it i£, 
is dearer to us than what is given to ns by another, 
however high and good he may he (Cheers) No one 
race of people can ever legislate satisfactorily for an- 
other race Then they object that the Saxon race is far 
superior to the Celtic, and that the Saxon must govern 
the whole, though m the next breath they admit that 
the one Cannot understand the other (. Laughter ) A 
grand patriarch said to his people thousands of years 
ago, “ Here is good, here is evil , make your choice . 
choose the good, and reject the evil.” A grand „ 

ot to-day— the Grand Old Man — (loid clicm )— tells yon. 
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“ Here is the good h«o Is tho oril ehooso tho E«*3 
reject the oriL Ariel I do not say I hope and trust, hot 
I am ante, that the English nation eoonot or later will 
come to that conclusion — will choose the good aDd will 
reject fcha evil 

A 'WORD ABOUT INDIA. 

I only want now to » y ono word about my own 
country (Lottd chcert) X feel that my Uric has boon 
go much lessened by previous speaker* that I will not 
trouble you muoh upon this point I appeal to you foe 
the Bake of tho two hundred and fifty millions of India 
X have a right to do so because I know that India 
regard i me — at least ao it is sold — as a fair represonta 
tive. I want to appeal to you In thoir namo that 
whether you send mo or another to Parliament you at 
once make up your minds that India ought to hnvo 
tome representation — (<Ae«r«) — In your British Parlia 
merit X cannot place my case bettor than in tho word* 
of an Illustrious English lady whose name for patrio- 
tism philanthropy and self-saorifico U the highest 
amongst your race — Mias Florence Nightingale (Loud 
cWn) She writes to me m these words — 

mbs flobxxci jnanrnrai.LB to tux iuxtors 

OF HOLBORH 


London, Jan* 13, IBM — My dear Sir — My warmest good 
■wlabw ar* your* In the approaching eleotlon for Holborn 
and this not only for your aake bnt yet more for that of India 
and of BogUnd. So Important I* It that the mOlIons of India 
Bboard in the British Parllanient here -be represented hy one 
who Ilk* yourself haa deToted hia Ufa to them la each a high 
fashion— to tha difficult and delicate tack of unraTetling ami 
explaining what atanda at the bottom of India a poverty 
w^t are India a right* and what i* the right for India r 
right* *o oompatlblo with, Indeed so dependent on loyalty to 
the British Grown rights wWoh we era all seeking after 
lor those gr«at multitude* dereloplng, not every day like 
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folia go in May, but slowly and surely The last five or eight 
tiave made a difference in India’s cultivated classes 
TVfiich has astonished statesmen— m education, the seeds of 
which were so sedulously sown by the British Government — 
m power, of returning to the management of their own local 
-affairs, whioh they had from time immemorial , that is, m the 
powers and responsibilities of local self-government, their 
right use of which would be equally advantageous to the 
Government of India and to India (notwithstanding some 
blunders), and a noble because careful beginning has been 
made in giving them this power Therefore do I hail you and 
yearn after your return to this Parliament, to continue the 
work you have so well begun in enlightening England and India / 
on Indian affairs I wish I oould attend your first public meet-" 
mg, to which you kindly invite me to-morrw > but alas for me, 
who for so many years have been unablefrom illness to do any- 
thing out of my rooms —Your most ardent well wisher, 
Plorence Nightingale ” ( Loud cheers) 

INDIA’S APPEAL 

Well, gentlemen m the words of this lllustuous lady, 

I appeal not only to yon, the constituents of Holborn, 
but to the whole English nation, on the behalf of 250 mil- 
lions of your fellow subjects— a sixth part of the human 
I ace, and the largest portion of the British Empire, be- 
fore whom you are but as a drop m the ocean , we 
appeal to you to do us justice, arid to allow us a re- 
presentative m youi British Parliament {Loud and 
prolonged che&is, the audience using m great enthusiasm) 



THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


The following speech was delivered before o m/etino of 
the East India Association, at which Hr A K Connell 
read a paper on The Indian Civil Service "July 1881 
Mr John JB right t» the Chair 

Ur Dadabhai Niorojl said — Mr Chairman, iAdles 
and Gentlemen —My first impulse was not to send np my 
card at all hub after attending this meeting and bearing 
the piper that ha* been pat before us, it is necessary that 
I should not put myself In a false position, and as I dis- 
agree with a portion of this paper it bocamo necessary 
that I Bbould make that disagreement known. The third 
part of the paper is the part that is objectionable ond it 
seema to me It la a lame and Impotent conclusion of an 
able and well-considered beginning For mo to under- 
take to reply to all the many fallacies that that third part 
contains, will be utterly out of the question In the ten 
minutes allotted to me but I have one consolation in that 
respect — that my views are generally known that they 
are embodied to a great extent in the journals of this- 
Aj&o edition that I also direct tho attention of Ur Con 
nell and others to two papers that I submitted to tho 
Puhlic Service Commission, and that I hope there 
are two other papers that are likely to appear in the 
Contemporary Review in the months of August and 
September These have anticipated, and will I trust 
arreotly and Indirectly answer moet of the fallaolos 
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-of Mr Connell’s paper I would, therefore, not at- 
tempt the impossible task of replying to the whole 
of this paper, but I will make a few remarks of a differ- 
■ent character altogether bearing upon the vital ques- 
tion before us This question of the services is not 
simply a question of the aspirations of a few educated 
men , it is the question of life and death to the whole 
of British India It is our good fortune that we have 
m the chair to-day the gentleman who put a very 
pertinent question, going to the root of the whole evil, 
as far back as a third of a century ago Mr Bright put 
the question m the year 1853 He said “ I must say 
that it is my belief that if a country be found, possessing 
a most fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are m 
a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances 
are that there is some fundamental error in the Govern- 
ment of that country ” Gentlemen, as long as you do 
not give a full and fair answer to that question of the 
great statesman — that statement made a third of a 
century ago — you will never be able to grasp this great 
and important question of the services It is not, as I 
have already said, a question of the mere aspiration of a 
few educated men Talking about this destitution, it is a 
ciroumstance which has been dwelt upon in the beginning 
of the century by Sir John Shaw - Lord Lawrence m 
his time said that the mass of the people were living on 
scanty subsistence To the latest day the last Fmanco 
Minister, Sir Evelyn Baring, testified to the extremo 
poverty of the people, and so does the present Finance 
Minister The fact is that after you have hundred years 
of the most highly-paid and the most highly-praised ad- 
ministration m that country, it is the poorest country in 
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iha world How can yon account for that? Grasp tho 
question folly and then only will yon bo ah!o to too 
’wbat vast Interest this question of the services mean*- 
Them I come to the pledges that have boon given Hero 
are open honourable pledge*, Tbo statesmen of 1833 
laid down distinctly In the faco of tho Important con 
sideratlon— whether India should bo ftllowod over to bo 
loet to Britain. They weighed ovary circumstance and 
they came to the deliberate conclusion which was 
embodied in the Act that they passed But then yoa 
had not the experience of that fear of tho risk of losing 
India Twenty fire year* afterward* yon actually ex 
porlanced that very risk you actually had a mutiny 
igainit yon and what was your conduct tbon ? 
Even after that experience, you roso above youraolf 
yon kept up your juatloe and genoroalty and magnani 
mlty and in the name of tho Queen, and by tho mouth 
of the Queen you Issued a Proclamation whloh If you. 

oonaoientlously H fulfil will bo your highest glory and 
your truest fame and reward Gontlomen, taho the 
bull by the horna. Do not try to shrink this question 
If yon are afraid of losing India and If j on are to bo 
actuated hy the inglorious fear of that risk let that bi> 
itated at once. Tell ns at once We will keep you under 
our heels we will not allow you to rise or to prosper at 
l any time,** Then we shall know out fate But with 
your English manllndsa — and If there Is anything more 
oharacteristlo of you than anything else it is your 
m online* speak out honestly and not hypocritically 
what yon intend to do Do you really moan to fulfil 
the pledgee given before the world and in tho narao of 
God, with the sanction of God and asking God to ala 
*°V m execution of that pledge— do yon mean 
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to stick to that pledge or to get oat of it ? Whatever 
it be, ,like honest Englishmen, speak out openly and 
plainly We will do this ” or “ We will not do this " 
But do not expose yourselves to the charges— whioh 
I am not making, but your own members of the 
India Council have made — of “keeping the promise 
to the ear, and breaking it to the hope ” Looking at ' 
the time I cannot now enter into all the different 
and important considerations that this paper raises, but 
I simply ask you again thio question, whether like honest 
Englishmen such as you are, m a manly way, you say 
the thing and do it. If you mean to fulfil these pledges 
honestly, do so , if you do not mean to fulfil them 
honestly, say so, and at least preserve your character for 
honesty and manliness Mr Connell had, in the first 
part of his paper, laid down as emphatically as he could 
the principles upon which the English nation is bound 
to act, and m the third part of the paper he has done 
his utmost to discredit the whole thing, and to say how 
not to do it But he forgets one thing that the pledge 
you have given, you have never given a fair trial to if 
you only give a fair trial to that pledge, you will find 
' that it will not only redound to your glory for ever, but 
also result m great benefits to yourself , but if India is 
to be for a long time under your rule with blessing, and 
not with a curse, it is the fulfilment of that pledge which 
will secure that result Ah ! gentlemen, no eternal 
or- permanent results can ever follow from dodging 
and palevenng Eternal results can follow only from 
eternal principles Your rule of India is based not 
on sixty thousand bayonets or a hundred thousand 
bayonets. But it is based upon the confidence, the 
intense faith ‘like the one that I hold, m the justice. 
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the wmBcloQCo, and the honor of fclio British nation Ab 
long as I have that faith In mo, I shall continue to urge 
and plead before statesman like Mr Bright, and boforo 
the English nation Fulfil your plcdgo honostly ltefore 
God, because It Is upon thoso otornal principles only 
that yon can expect to continoo your rule with Iwnofit 
to yourself and benefit to ns The reply to your 
(President a) question Sir. about the fundamental 


error u then this. A foreign rule can never be but 
a oursa to any nation on tho face of tho earth; ex 
oept bo far as It approaches a native rule be tho for 
eigners angola themselves. If this prinoiplo fs not 
fairly borno in mind and if honost efforts aro not 
made to fulfil your pledges it is uttorlj useless for 
ua to plead or to expoot an} good result or to 
expect that India will ever rise In material and moral 
prosperity I do not mean to sa> a word against 
tho general pertonn&i of these services os tho> are at 
the present time— they are doing what thoy can In the 
false groove In whioh they are ploood to thorn there is 
every honour due for the ablhty and integrity with 
which most of them have carried on their work hut 
what I aay Is this. This system must l>o changed The 
ivtadnutmtion mnri become native under tho aupremo 
oontrel o( the Enfiliah nailon Ihen yon have one ole 
meat In Indl^ whioh U peculiarly favourable to the per- 
mananoo of yonr rule II the people aro Etiaflod that yon 
give them the justice that yon promiae It la upon the 
root, of jnatioe alone that your rule stands If tbej aro 
.mhsfied, the result wUl be this Ith, a case peculiar to 
India there are Mahomedanj and Hlndna If both am 

eatiafied, both will take care that your anpremaey moat 

remain over them but If they are both dlsaatfstod, and 

W— 14 
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there is any paltering with justice and sincerity they 
will join together against you. Under these circum- 
stances you have everything m your favour , in fact, the 
divine law is that if you only follow the divine law, 
then only can you produce divine results. Do good, 
no matter what the result is If you trifle with those 
oternal and divine laws, the result must be disastrous 
I mast stop as the time is up 


<GREAT RECEPTION MEETING 
IN BOMBAY 


[The following speech tot u delivered before thepnblio 
Electing of the inhabitant* of Bombay called by the 
Bombay Presidency AitoeiaiioH at the Framjee Copatjce 
Institute, on Sunday the 13th February 1887 to pats a 
xxKe af thanks to the Bon Me Mr Dadattun Naorojt and 
Mr bed Mohun Ohote for their erertions on behalf of 
• India at the Parliamentary election* of 1880 in Bngland 
Mr (now Sir) Dinthav M Petit tn the Chair] 

The Hon ble Mr Dadabhal NnorojI (amidst long and 
immense cheering) nud —Mr Chairman ladies and 
Gentlemen,— I feel extremely obliged by the very bind 
reception yon have given to tny friend Mi Ghoeo and 
myself and lor the confidence yon have reposed In ua 
Snob hearty acknowledgment* of tny humble services 
and ol my friend s arduous exertion cannot bat encourago 
us largely In our future work ((Jkecri) As natives of 
India we are bound to do whatever 11ob within our power 
and opportunities. In undertaking fcho work ol trying 
to get a seat in Parliament the first question that 
naturally arose was whether it would bo of any good to 
I India and whether an Indian member would bo Hstonftd 
to The first thing therefore I did onurnving in England 
was to consult many English friends, aeveral of whom are 
•eminent stateemen of the day and members of ParUa 
monk I was almost universally advised that I should 
not haute to to try to carry out my Intentions, that It was 
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oxtromely desirable that theie should be at least one 
01 two Indians in Parliament to enable membeis to learn 
tho native view oT questions fiom natives themselves- 
( Chms ). That if I could by any possibility work way into 
the House, I would certainly be doing a gieat seivice 
not only to India but to a large extent to England also- 
(Chec/s) Several fundamental important questions of 
policy can be fought out and decided m Parliament alone 
as thoy depend upon Acts of Parliament, and Parliament/ 
is tho ultimate appeal in every important question in 
w Inch Government and the native public may differ To 
get direct representation from India was not at piesent 
possible An indirect representation through the hberal- 
itv and aid of some British constituency was the only 
tlqoi open to us I undertook to contest Holborn under 
many disadvantages I was just occupied in making 
acquaintances and feeling my way I had no time to find 
out and make the acquaintance of any constituency , I 
was quite unknown to the political world, when of a 
sudden the Resolution came m upon me The Liberal 
leaders very properly advised me that I should not lose 
this opportunity of contesting some seat, no matter 
however forlorn a hope it. might be as the best means 
of making myself known to the English constituencies, 
and of securing a better chance and choice for the next 
nnnoitumty That I could not expect to get m at a 
rush, which even an Englishman was raiely able to 
do except under particularly favourable circumstances 
I took 'the advice and selected Holborn out of three 
offers I have received I thus not only got experience 
of an English contest, but it also satisfied, me as to 
whit prospects an Indian had of receiving fair and 
even generous treatment at the bands of English electors- 
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The elections dourly ehowed me th*t » enltoWa lodun 
candidate baa m good » ehiooe is any En^shman, or 
o,on dome advance over in Englishman lor there 1» a 
general and genuine dedre among English electors to 
give to India any help in their pffnH (Ofcssrj) I had 
only rune days of work from my first meeting at the 
llolborn Town Hall, and sometimes I had to attend two 
<jt three meetings on the same day The meetings 
were ae enfchnaiaafcio and cordial In reoeption as one b 
heart could desire. Now the incident I refer to Is this. 

Of canvassing I was able to do but very little Some 
liberal doctors, who were opposed to Irish Homo Eulfl 
intended to vote for the conservative candidate but to 
evince their sympathy with India, they promised me to 
abetain from voting altogether Unknown as I was to 
the Hoiborn electors, the exceedingly enthusiastic! and 
generous treatment they gave me,— and nearly two 
thousand of them recorded their votes in my favour — • 
must be quite enough to satisfy any that the English 
public desire to help us to have cror own voice In the 
House of Commons. (Oftcor*) Letters and personal ■ 
congratulations I received from many for what they 
called my M plucky contest Lord Blpon— (cJi^er*) — 
wrote to me not to be discouraged, as my want of 
success was shared by bo many other liberals aa to 
deprive it of personal character that It was the drawn 
stances of the moment, as it turned out that worked 
specially against me and he trnatod I would be success 
ful on a future occasion. Now It waa quite true that 
owing to the deep split among the Liberals In the Home 
Buie question it was estimated by gome that I had lost 
■nearly a thousand votes by the abstention of Liberal 
voters. In abort with my whole experience at Hoi 
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horn, of both the manner ami evontg of the contests, 
I Pm mo re than o\ or confirmed in my opinion that 
hi(1tP um > {atrl y ospoefc from the English public just 
k'onoious treatment (C/icm) I hare no doubt 
tfnij m\ friend Mr Chose — {dice.) s) — with his larger 
< ladionocnng OKporiotico of two niduous- contests, will 
In able to tell jou of siwiku conviction and future 
hopofulncss, Thoro is ono great advantage achieved by 
theso contests, which in itself is an ample return for all 
the tiouhlo — I moan tho increasing and earnest interest 
that has been aroused in tho English public about 
.Indian matters. Fi om ovory whore you begin to receive 
expressions of desho to know the tiuth about India, 
mid imitations come to yon to address on Indian 
subjects Tho moral offoct of these contests is import- 
ant and invaluablo {Heat, hear) A letter I received 
from an English friond ou the ova of my departure foi 
ludta this timo fairly lepiesents the general Enghsh 
feeling I bare met with Nothing would give him, he 
s.ivs, groatet satisfaction than to see me sitting in the 
IIouso of Commons— (efreo s) — where I would aiouse- 
in tho English representatives a keen sense of England’s 
responsibilities, and. show them how to fulfil them 
[Cheers) For the sake of England and of India alike, 
jho earnestly hoped that I might be a pioneer of this 
sacrod work. My presence m the House of Commons 
was to his mind more important than that of any 
Englishman whom he knew — {cheer s)~r though that- 
seemed saying a good deal With these few remarks 
I once more return to yon my most hearty thanks for 
tho roception you have given us, and it would be an 
important credential as well as an encouragement m , 
our fuither efforts. ( Loud cheers). 



INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
MEETING 


[dfr Vadabktu Naoroji addressed a meeting held on 
Sunday July 1st 1900 at the Untied Methodist Free 
Cfwrcfc Markhonxe Road Walthamstow m «d of the 
Indian Famine Belief Fund Mr Peter Trowjhton occu- 
pied the Ohasr 

The Chairman in opening tho proceedings saul that 
Indian famine wax a subject of very great tniereti to all 
Englishmen and he ffloa mre they would all gladly sod- 
come some authentio information on the tubjeoi Be 
t could therefore ask Mr Dadabhai Naoroji to start hts 
speech right away (Applause)] 

Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received with 
cheers, said — 

Mr Chairman, I feel exceedingly pleased at baying 
to address bo large a meeting of English ladies and 
gentlemen, I assure you it la a great consolation to me 
that English people are wllhng to hear what Indians 
hay© to say I will make bold to speak fully and 
heartily in order that you may know the truth I 
will take as a text the following true words As 
India must be bled." Thane words were delivered by a 
Secretary of State for India, Lord«B*lisbury himself. I 
d6n t mention them as any pompl&infc Lord 

Salisbury On the contrary I give him credit for 
saying tbe truth. I wont to impress upon you what 
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these important words mean Let ns clearly understand 
what is meant by bleeding a nation. It is perfectly true 
that when government is carried on people must pay 
taxes But there is a great difference between taxing 
a people and bleeding a people You in England pay 
something like fifty shillings, or more now, of taxes per 
head per annum. We m India pay only three to four 
shillings per head pei annum From this you may 
conclude that we must be the most lightly-taxed people 
, in the world That is not the case, however ; our 
burden is nearly twice as heavy as yours The taxes 
you pay m this country go from the hands of the 
taxpayeis into the hands of the Government, from 
which they flow back into the country again m various 
shapes, fertilising trade and returning to the pooplo 
themselves There is no diminution of your wealth , 
your taxes simply change hands Whatever you give 
out you must get back Any deficit means so much 
loss of strength Supposing you pay a hundred million 
pounds every yeai, and the Government uses that 
money m such a way that part only leturns to you, 
the other part going out of the country In that case 
you are being bled, part of your life is going away 
Suppose out of the hundred million pounds only eighty 
million pounds leturn to you in the shape of salnnos, 
commerce, 01 manufactures You will bavo lost twontj 
million pounds Next yeai you will be so much the 
weaker, and so on each yeaL This is the difforenco 
between taxing people and bleeding peoplo Suproso a 
body of Frenchman f weie youi rulers, and that out 
of the hundred million pounds of taxes they took ton 
to twenty million pounds each year, jou wou 'o n 
be said to be bleeding The nation would thon he 
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losing a portion of its liio- How U India bled ? I tup- 
posed your own caso with Fronchmon as y our ruler* 
AVe Indians are governed liy you- You manage our ox 
ponditure and our taxes in such a way that while vro 
pay a hundred million pounds of taxation this hundred 
million noror returns to us Intact Only about eighty 
million return* to us. There Is a oontinual Weeding ol 
about twenty millions annually from tho rovonne*. 
Ever einco you obtained territorial jurisdiction and 
power in India in the middle of tho last century Eng 
llahmen and other Europeans that wont to India have 
treated that country in the most oppressive way I 
will quoto a few words of tho Court of Directors at the 
time te Show this. “ The vast fortunes acquired in tho 
inland trade have been obtained by the most oppressive 
eonduot that ever wm known in any country or ago 
The most oppressive moon* were adopted in order to 
bring away from tho country enormous quantities of 
wealth How wna the Indian Empire obtainod liy you ? 
It has been generally said that you have won it by the 
sword and that you will Veep it by the sword Tho 
people who say this do not know what tboy are talking 
about They alto forget that you may loeo M it by 
force. You have not won -the Indian Empire by tho 
sword During these hundred and fifty years you havo 
carried on wars by whkh this great Fmplro has boon 
built up It hi* cost hundreds of mUHona of money 
Have you paid a single farthing of it? You hare mado 
Ihe Indians pay -every farthing Yon have formed this 
greet British Empire at our .expense and yon will hear 
T^hat reward we hare received from you- Tho Euro 
pCQn Rnny * n at any time was comparatively 

j significant. In ffhe time of tho Indian Mutiny jpu 
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bad only forty thousand tioops there It was the two 
hundred thousand Indian tioops that shed their blood 
and fought your battles and that gave you this magni- 
ficent Empire It is at India’s cost and blood that this 
Empire has been formed and maintained up to the 
present day It is in consequence of the tremendous 
cost of these wars and because of the millions on 
millions you draw from us year by year that India is so 
completely exhausted and bled It is no wonder that 
the time has come when India is bleeding to death 
You have brought India to this condition by the constant 
dram upon the wealth of that countiy. I ask anyone 
of you whether it is possible for any nation on the face 
of the earth to live under these conditions Take your 
own nation If you were subjected to such a process 
of exhaustion fot years, you would come down your- 
selves to the condition m which India now finds herself. 
How then is this drain made ’ You impose upon us an 
immense Euiopenn military and oml semce, you diaw 
from ns a heavy' taxation But m the disbumem enf and 

-J" " InX^ytt he 

Ten he satisfied * ^ ^ ’ 

he had no voice in the ^ ^ Goveln . 
We have not the shghtest v^ rc03 , and they 

ment aie the master of aU our 

may do what they like thern^ ^ ^ ^ 

to submit and be bled P g , lv w hioh I 

clear to yon, that the words of Lord Sa lls bnry 

have .noted are t0 India It « 

true and most opprop™ ^ o( Brl tish govern- 

the principle on which t 1 150 yeais 

ment has been carried on during 
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What bus been the consequence ? I shall again quote from 
Lord Salisbury He says * That as India must bo Mod 
the lancet should be directed to the parts vrhero fcbo 
blood la congested, or at least sufficient not to thoco 
parts already feeble from the want of it Lord Sabs 
bury declared that the agricultural population the lorgast 
portion of the population of India, was feeble from tlve 
want of blood. This was said twe nty flvo year ago and 
that blood bos boon more and more drawn upon during 
tho past quarter of a century The result is that they 
have boon Wed to death and why ? A largo proportion 
of our resources and wealth is dean carried away never 
to return to us. That re the proof*® of bleeding Lord 
Salisbury himself says 80 mnoh of the rovenue is 
exported without a direct equivalent,” I oak any one 
of you whother there la any great mystery In those dire 
f aminos and plagues? No other country exhausted or 
I ndia has been, exhausted by an evil system of Govern 
moot, would have stood it half the time. It is extra 
ordinary that the loyalty of the Indians who are bled by 
you it stffl so great The reason of it is that among tho 
Hindus It is one of their most ohenshed and religious- 
duties that they should give obedience and loyalty to the 
powers that govern them And they have been loyal to 
that santimwt and you have derived tho benefit of It 
It is a true and genuine loyalty But do not axpeot 
that that loyalty cannot fad that it will continue in tho 
same oondltipn in which it is at tho present time. It ia 
for the British to rouse themselves and to open their 
minds and to t hink "whether they are doing their duty 
in India. Tho theory maintained by statesmen ia that 
India is governed for the benefit of India. They sa} 
that they do not derive any benefit from the taxation 
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Immense wealth from India besides benefiting the 
people 1 say that if the British publics do not rouse 
themselves the blood of every man that dies there will 
lie on their head. Yon may prosper for a time but 
a time must oome when you must Buffer the retribution 
that oomee from this evil system of government What 
1 quoted to you from Lord Salisbury explains the real 
condition of India, It is not the first time that English 
statesmen hare declared this aa absolutely as Lord Salk 
bury has done Luring the whole century Englishmen 
and statesmen of conscience and thought have time after 
time declared the tame thing that India is being exhaust 
ed and drained and that India must ultdmatelj die 
pur misery la owing to this exhaustion Yon ore drawing 
year by year thirty millions of our wealth from us 
in various ways The Go\ eminent of India s resources 
simply mean that the Government is despotic and that it 
can t*it any tax it chooses on the people Is it too much 
to ask that when we are reduced by- famine and plaguo 
yon should pay for these dire calamities ’ Yon are 
bound m justice apd in common duty to humanity to 
pay the cost of those dire calami biee with which we are 
afflicted I will oonoludo with Lord Salisbury s other 
true words Injustice will bring down the mlghties to 
ruin M ( Great applause ) 



THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


p/r Dadabhai Naoroji delivered the following 
■address on the “ Condition of India ” at Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel , E, on Thursday night, 
January 31, 19 01 Mr. B. B S Tanner was m the Chan ] 

i'lr Dadabliai Naoraji, who was cordially received, 
said — Mr Chanman and Gentlemen, I feel very much 
obliged for having been invited to address this audience 
Our subject is India, ’ but so large a subject cannot 
.be dealt with m mote than a passing manner in the time 
at our disposal. I will, however, try to put befoie you,' 
in as brief a form as possible, some idea of the relations 
which exist between England and India I think my 
best plan would be to try and stake a sort of balance 
between the good and evil influences of England in India, 
and let you understand really what your duty is towards 
India One thing has been over and ovei again admitted 
— and was last admitted by Lord Curzon when be went 
out — that Indians the pivot of the British Empire. If 
India is lost to the British Erupue the sun of the British 
Empire will be set The question is whether the respon- 
sibility devolving upon you on account of this is realised 
by you Beginning at the benefits which India has 
received, we are grateful foi a good many things. In 
-earhei days there was infanticide, but English charactei, 
English civilisation and English humanity caused an 
end to be put to this, and also to the practice of 
-burning widows with then dead husbands By means . 
*of this you have earned the blessing of many 
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thousand i of those who Have escaped death Then there 
were gangs of poople whoso whole business it was to 
rob other people you put down thoso gangs and ere 
■therefore, entitled to our gratitude If there Is one 
thing more than another for which Indians are grateful 
It Is for tho education }ou gave them which enabled 
them to understand thoir position. Then naturall> 
follow your other institutions — namoly^ froo spooch and 
a free Press You have hoard of tho Indian National 
Congress at this Congress Indians from ono end of 


India to tbo other moot togothor to discuss that political 
condition to communicate with each other and become 
as it wore, a unitod nation This National Congress Is 
naturally tho outcome of the education and freo speech 
which British rulars have givtra us tho result ls that 
you have ereatod a factor by moons of this education 


which has, up to this time strengthened your power 
immensely in India. Before you gave thorn education 
Indians never understood what sort of pooplo j,ou reall> 
were they knew you were foreigners, and tho tro.it 
ment that they had receivod at your hands led them to 
hate you, and if they had remained of tho same mind 
you would not have remained In India. This factor of 
education having come Into play Indlaus aspired to 
become British at irons, and j n order t0 do w thfli 
became > our loyal and staunch supporters Tbo Con 
gross has for Its object to make you understand your 
deficiencies in government the redress of wliioh would 
make India a biassing to you and mako England a 
Hwems to us, which It it not unfortunately at present 
1 now come to what you consider tho highosf claim nou 

m r Sn ^‘ tal0 th *‘ K you Slvon u. 
Bounty ol nr, d property But your gorammant In 
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India instead of secunna nnr j, r „ , 7 
tually producing a result the enact lemsTTad th " 
; v, ' at y° u ha ™ understand oleaiiy TJje " 

Endians ,n addressing yon is thn, that we have to 
iou unlearn a great deal of nonsense which has been 
put into your heads by the misleading statements of the 

' A f In , dlan pies f Tfae wa y you secure life and pro- 
perty is by protect mg it froiP^pen violence by anybody 
else taking care that you youiselves should take away 
that property. (Z^tor ) The security of hfe, were it 
not a tragic subject, would be a very funny one Look 
at the millions that are suffering day by day, year aftei 
year, even in years of good harvest Seven eighths or 
nine-tenths of the people do not know what it is to have 
a full meal m a day (Bern, hecn ) And it is only when 
famine comes that your eyes are opened, and you begin 
to sympathise with us, and wondei how these famines 
come about. It is the Englishmen that go out to India 
that are m a sense the cause of these miseries They 
go to India to benefit themselves They are not the 
propei people to give the reasons for our misery Thu 
greatest blessing that we thought had been bestowed 
upon us by Britain was contained in the Act of 1833 
to which we cling even m the face of every violation of 
that blessing So long as we have the hope that that 
blessing will become a reality some day we shall be- 
most desirous of keeping up the connection with Eng- 
land That greatest blessing is the best indication of 
your higher civilisation of to-day The English have 
been m advance m tire civilisation of humanity The- 
policy distihctly laid down m 1833 was that the Indians 
were to be treated ahke with the English, without dis- 
tinction of race 01 creed (Bern , licai ) You may well 
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bo proud of that Act but it was never firrirf ©o* 
ijbcn the Mutiny took place and you wore the canto 
of it. After tho Mutiny tji pat dorm yon again em 
phatlcally laH down that tho Indian people were to be 
treated exactly llko tho Britlib people and there was 
to bo no differ on co whatever in tho employment of 
Indiana and of EngU*hTOCn la the service of the Crown 
Thews two documents hare been confirmed twice fince 
once on the occasion of the Queen assuming the title of 
Empress and again on tho occasion of tho JabJlty 
These ere the documents — oar charter— the hope and 
anchor upon which wo depend and for which you cart 
claim tho greatest credit, Tho proclamation baa been 
mad o before tho world praying God to bl«« ft and pray 
ing that oar servants, tho Exeeatlro to whom yon Iras 
the government should carry out tho wishes of tho 
Sovereign, that la to aay of tho people A* far as the 
policy laid down by the British peoplo vn» concerned 
It Ib as good as wo can ever desire Tld* promise pled 
god by you Id the moit aolemn manner possible has 
been a dead letter ever aloco Tho resalt Is tho destrac 
tlon of oar own interest*, and It will ho the suicide of 
yoar*. Tho violation of thoao promise* has produced 
these results to a* First of all tho blooding ** which 
m carried on moan* impoverishment to ns— tho poorest 
poople od thofaco of tho earth— with all tho dire cals 
mltous oonsoqnonces of famines pestilences anddetiruc 
tlon. It Is but tho result of what you claim as the best 
thing that yon havo conferred upon us — security of life 
and property — starvation as I have tola you from one 
year b end to another year s end of seTon eighths of the 
population of tho country and somotblng worse. In eddl 
tlon to tho blooding that is camod on by the officials 
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of a system of government To you, to England, the 
violation of these great pledges carries with it a certain 
amount of pecuniary benefit, and that is the only thing 
the Executive ever think of But you must remember 
that the first consequence of such government is dis- 
honour to your name You inflict injustice upon us in 
a manner most dishonourable and discreditable to your- 
selves , by this mode of government you are losing a 
great material benefit which you would otherwise obtain 
I will try to explain to you these points m as brief a 
manner as possible , but especially I would beg leave to 
draw attention to the great loss to the mass of the peo- 
ple of thiscountiy, which would otherwise have accrued 
to them. The best way I can put this before you is by 
giving you a comparison between two parts of the British 
Empire Australia is at present before all of us The 
Australian Commonwealth was formed on the first day 


of the first year of this century The Australians have 
been increasing m prosperity by leaps and bounds. At 
the same time India, under this sgme rule, under the ad- 
ministration of men who are described and praised as the 
highest, the most cultivated, and the most capable ad- 
ministrators of the present time — and also the most highly 

paK l 18 suffering from the direst famines and is the 

poorest country m the world Let us consider Australia 
first While m 1891 the population of Australia was 

[our millions, the population of British India was two 

hundred and twenty-one millions, and of all India two 
hundred and eighty seven millions Now these four 
millions of Australians are paying a revenue for the 
Government of their country amounting to noarlj - 
; er head per annum They can give this and ar > P™* 
serous, and will go on increasing .0 prospont,, with 
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great future before them* Y?h*t la India wjnblo o! * 
doing ? Indb. con glvo at present o^lcr groat prepare 
K*rcoly eight shillings per head per annum “iou know 
that Australia ha* protection ” against you and not 
withstanding the M door being *hut against yon you 
ore able to iwnd to An*tr*lfa British and lrlih produett, 
the rtsnlt of yourTabour to tho extont of 500 000 
that i* to toy something like wren pound* worth per 
head per annntn You do not *ood to India rnoro than 
£30 000 000 altogether That 1* to say while yon are 
•ending aomothlng like set on pound* per head per 
annum to Australia, you do not send half a -crown a 
worth of your British and Irith prodace per head 
por annum to India. A«k yoursolvei this question 
"What 1* tho result? Why should you not derive pood 
substantial profits from a commercial connexion with 
India? Tho reason I* simple The people are ao Ira 
porerlshod that they cannot buy your goods. Had 
your Governmont boon such a* to allow India to 
become prosperous and to be ablo to Imj yonr goods 
let alone at the rate of seven six or IWo pound* por 
head — If India was allowed to enjoy It* own resource* 
and to buy from you one or two pounds worth of your 
produce what do you think you would tend to India? 
Why if you sent one pound • worth of prodaco por 
head to India you would send a* muoh thoro as you 
now send to fcbo whole world You biro to deal with a 
poople who belong a* It were to tho same rnco who 
poesos* the same intelligence and tamo civilisation and 
who can enjoy your good things as muoh a* the Anstra 
liana or anybody else. And If you conld Bond one 
pound s worth to them per head you noed not go and 
maasacro savages In order to got new markets {Laughter ) 
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The mass of the people here do not understand what a 
great benefit there^s for them in their connexion with 
India, if they would only do their duty, and compel 
their servants, the Executive, to fulfil the solemn pledges 
that the British nation has given to India What I 
say, therefore, to you is that one of the consequences of 
the present system of government is an immense loss to 
yourselves. As it is at present, you are gaining a cer- 
tain amount of benefit Yon are “ bleeding ” the people, 
and drawing from their country something like thirty 
01 forty millions a year Ask yourselves, would you 
submit to such a state of things m this country for a 
single week ? And yet you allow a system of govern- 
ment which has produced this disastrous result to 
continue You cannot obtain a farthing from Australia 
unless they choose to give it to you In the last cen- 
tury you pressed the people of Bengal to such an exten 
ttJ Macaulay said that the English were demon « 

com eared with the Indians os men, that the Englis 
compared w ^ wlft the M ,ans as sheep 

°‘ ' JThe richest countries in the world, and yon 
one of the ric w0 have become 

have to thank India for t A obIlgoa to 

the P Tl C r°“S— Ifwiith which you need 

pay each year a givmg q{ benefite to, your 

for the salaries o , fc twice, not ten 

military and civil servants Not ' wliat 

times, millions at the bogmning ol 

nC b- — d now to a ta, of thirty or 
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forty mQlions. You would prosper by trading with us 
if you would only leave as alone Instead of plundering 
m Your plundering will be disastrous. If you would 
allow us to prosper so that we might be able to purchase , 
one or two pounds worth of your produce per head 
there would be no Idle working classes in this country 
It is a matter of the utmost Importance for the working 
aliases of England. If the connexion between England 
and India la to be a blessing to both thon consider 
what your doty and responsibility is as citizens of this 
great Empire {ApplauteJ 



THE CAUSE AND CURE OF FAMINE. 


[1 he follow, ny speech was delivered by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji at the pulpit of the Free Church, Cioydon, on 
St, tide, u the 3 1st April, 1001 } 4 

Mr Nnoroji, aftor expressing his gratitude for 
being muted to speak, and alluding to the sanctity of 
tho placo, said —You have lately heard the result of 
tho Consus in India, and what an awful result it is. 
Wlion you aro told that something like 30 millions of 
pooplo that ought to have been m India are not 
thoro, does it not disclose an awful state of things* 
sufficiently alarming to make one think and ponder over 
it ? Our closo connexion, the many ties that bind us, 
must make you ask the question Why is it that after 
160 joars of British Rule, carried on by an administra- 
tion whose efficiency has been lauded up to the skies, 
but whoso oxpensiveness has been grinding down tho 
pooplo to the dust, the result of that British Rule should 
bo such as we see at the beginning of the twentieth 
century 9 The .cause is not far to seek We believed 
that under a nation which was renowned for its justice* 
honour and philanthropy, we would be better off than 
was possible under an Asiatic despotism. But our hopes 
had been rudely dispelled Unfortunately, from the 
very earliest times, the action of Britain m India had 
been based upon greed I would not dwell longer on this 
part of the subject at present, as it would not redound 
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to the credit of the British nuns. I would first rather 
»ay a few words on some of the great benefits that the 
British Bole has conferred on ua 1 — 

Fortunately or unfortunately all the benefit that 
vre have derived from the British connexion U from a 
study of the British character The Institutions which 
you have taken with yon and Introducod Into our 
country would have borne golden fruits, and we should 
have reaped all the benefits as you have boon doing here 
but to our misfortune we have been denied every bit of 
this good result The system of government that has 
been adopted in that country is the root of all onr mis 
fortune and makes completely nugatory your best efforts 
to further some of onr highest welfare. Among tho 
benefits of the British Buie, If there la one thing more 
than another for which Indians are grateful, it is the 
education you have been giving them. It has enabled 
me to oome here and to make known to you what my 
countrymen want me to toll you. It has laid tho 
foundation of that structure which would one day bo 
known to the world as united India. It has wiped off 
the first dividing line that kept Indians apart from ono 
another Formerly there was not a common language, 
no common vehicle of thought. The Bombay man did 
not understand a Bengal man and a Punjabee was as 
unintelligible to a Madrasep as If he belongod to another 
country But now EngLlsn was the common language. 
All Indians dow understand one another and freely 
interchange their Ideas and views as to whether their 
common oountry has one hope one fear one aim ono 
future 

You have, I dare say hoard of the Indian Rational 
Con groan. At this Congress Indians /rom one end of 
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tho country to the othor meet together to discuss their 
political condition, to communicate with each other and 
become as it wore a united nation. The Indian 
National Cougro^s is tho rocogmzod exponent of educa- 
ted India. If India had boon heterogeneous before, the 
Congross is tho proof that it is advancing rapidly 
tov. ards homogonoity. It was tho education that you arc 
giving us that first demolished the dividing line that 
separated us from one anothor and is now welding us 
togothor into a nation Tho Indians now stand up to 
toll j ou whoro jour rule has been defective. It is our 
rln t j to toll j ou so, for tho welfare of us both depends 
upon a clearor and truor knowledge of that fact 

Tho Ciul Service of India which constitutes the 
Civil portion of tho administrative maclnnerv, and to 
which bolong men of eminent talents and character, is 
anything but a blessing to us The very abilities of 
theso men, as I will show j r ou later on, are m the way of 
fcho progress and prosperity of the people. It is a most 
melancholy fact that after 150 years of connexion, after 
being govornod by mon of such ability and integrity, the 
evil system of government that has been imposed on us 
should nullify your best efforts for oui well-being and 


bring jmur gieat possession to bankruptcy and rum 

I may warn you that I am not saying anything 
about tho Native States. I only want to speak about 
Butish India, namely, that part of India which is 
under your dnect control During the middle of the 
eighteenth century when the English bad the revenue 
administration under the Native rulers of the day, 
fiom the veiy commencement of the connexion between 
England and India the system of Government adopted 
had been one of greed and injustice Those who went 
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there went with the sole object of making fortunes, 
and bo long a» they accomplished that they oared 
little what occurred to the people The hard words 
with whioh I have characterised the early British 
Buie are not mine. They were the words of the 
honourable Englishmen and Anglo-Indians who for 
yean, had been crying in the wilderness against the 
system under which India was ruled In the last 
century the Oourt of Directors themselves and the 
Governor- General of the day wrote despatches in whioh 
they described acts of the grossest oormption and 
■oppression and abominations of every kind whioh were 
infllctod upon the poor Indian Such cruelty towards 
the governed and guoh corruption on the part of the Gov 
•emor as recorded hi one of their minutes of those days, 
have boon unknown in any country or at any age. 

Theee enormities gradually led to a careful con 
alderation of the question of 'the policy whioh should 
guide the British in India. And ft was then also , 
that draining away of the wealth of India into Eng 
land began whioh has not only not ceased bub has 
in ore used with Inareasing years, wiping off m dll one at a 
time with an ever increasing frequency The drought 
was not the real cause of the famine in these days, for 
if the people bad no food in one place and they bud 
money they oould buy what they wanted from else- 
where. This question of famines was for that reason 
becoming one of tha burning questions of Ind ia and 
England and it would grow one day into the biggest 
domestic question of the time and would be the pan 
mount question of the great British Empire With 
India England must stand or ftOL I would give you my 
-authority for the statement. It was Lord Ouraon— the 
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nobleman who was now ruling India as Viceroy for 
, ^ n S Iar >d Lord Curzon had said "If we i 036 oar 
Colonies it does not matter, but it we lose India the sun of 
the British Empire will be for ever set; " No truer words 
were ever uttered Without India England would be a 
third "or fourth rate powei And this gradual deteriora- 
tion of the country, now almost bordering on destruction, 
was noticed very soon after the British took India There 
was a survey made of the country foi nine years, from 
1807 to 1816 The reports lay buried m the archives 
of the India House for a long time till they were 
unearthed by Mr Montgomery Martin, who, in the 
course of a review of the reports, says, “ Ifc is impossible 
to avoid lemaiking two facts as peculiarly striking, first, 
the richness of the country surveyed , and second, the 
poverty of its inhabitants ’’ Against this continuous 
dram which has now all _but deprived India of its life- 
blood he raised his warning voice m the early years of 
the last century *He said “ The annual dram of three 
millions on British India has amounted in 30 years at 
12 per cent (the usual Indian rate) compound interest 
to the enormous sum of 723 millions So constant and 
accumulating a dram even m England would soon 
-impoverish her How severe them must he its effect on 
India, where the wages of a labourer are from two pence 
to three pence a day ! ” 

The dram which at the beginning of the century was 
three millions now amounts to over 30 millions a year. 
Mahmood Ghuzm, who invaded and plundered India 18 
times, as historians say, could not make his whole booty 
so heavy as you take away m a single year , and, what is 
more, the wound on India inflicted by him came to an 
end after the 18th stioke, while your strokes and the 
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bleeding from thorn never end Wbctbor wo lire or die 
30 mflh on* -worth of produce must bo annually curried 
away from thii country with tbo regularity of tho *ca 
aon*. Heavy as tho fine waa which Germany inflicted 
upon Prance in tbo last Franco-GcTman war once tho 
money waa counted down Franco wa* tot at liberty to 
recoup herself But in our case tho bleeding nevor c»*o*. 
How was India treated oven In tho last famlno ? Eighty 
fire mlBlona of people were affected by tho (amino 
directly and many moro vroro indirectly affoctod by it 
Yet they were being called upon to find two hand rod 
millions of rupees yearly to pay tho aalarlos pensions, 
etc., of the European officials military or civil beforo 
they could have for their own onjoymont a single far 
thing of their own produce. And If thoy only took tho 
trouble to make tho calculation it would ba discovered 
that Indio bad had to pay thousands of millions for 
this purpose already Was It to bo wondered at then 
that India was falling and that tho Iambics wero bo 
coming worse oacb time they rocurrod ? Tho fact was 
that now a -days the slighost touob of drought necessarily 
caused a famine because tho resources of tho country 
had been so seriously exhausted It was only whon a 
famine took place that any Interest wo* excited In tbla 
country in India As a matter of fact there wa* a 
chronic stote of famine in India of whloh tbo pooplo of 
this oountry know nothing And oven In years of 
average prosperity and average crops scores of million* 
of Indian* had to live on starvation diet and did not 
know wh*fc ft was to hare a full meal from year a end 
to year’s end. It was only when a crisis Jlko the 
pr«*enfc one wa* dor eloped that tho Government was 
forced to intervene, and to try to lave tho live* of tho 
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^3ymg people by taxing these very people The condi- 
tion of India was an impoverished condition of the 
woisfc possible character, and one could hardly realise 
thepoveLty and misery m which scores of millions of 
Indians lived But if England were placed under a 
similar system of government, would its condition be 
any better ? No I even England, wealthy ^s she is, 
could not long stand the crushing tribute of a foreign 
yoke which, because we are a conquered nation, we are 
foiced to pay Suppose the French took this country, 
filled up all the higher posts, both oml and military, 
with their own people, brought French capital to 
•develop our industries, carried away with them all the 
profit of their investments, leaving to the natives of this 
country nothing more than the wages given to mere 
manual labourers , suppose that, in addition to that, 
you had to pay a tribute (in deed though not m name) 
of 30 millions sterling every year to France , why, even 
you, wealthy as you are, would be soon reduced to the 
wretchedness of our want and woe, to be periodically de- 
cimated by plague and famine and disease as we are 
Now, put yourselves m our place and judge whether we 
are British subjects or British helots Our misfortune 
as that our Anglo-Indian rulers do not understand our 
position Even Lord Curzon, our Viceroy, said the 
other day, m the course of his speech at the Kolar 
-Gold Fields, that we ought to be very grateful to the 
British people for developing these mining industries. 
But these millions of the Kolar Gold Felds belong to the 
British capitalist, who is simply exploiting oui land and 
wealth, our shaie being that of the hewer of wood and 

'/drawer of water 

flow was the Indian Empire obtained by you ? m 
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has been generally sold that >ou biro won it by tVo 
evrord and that yon will keep It b> Ibo sword \cra 
bavo not won the Indian Empire by tbo tword Parlor 
those hand red and fifty yean you bare carried on war* 
by which this great Empire baa l>ecn bnllt up It baa 
cost hand rods of million* of money Hire you pall & 
tingle farthing ollt? Ion have mado tbe Indian* p*> 
every farthing Ion hare formed this great tlrltl h 
Empire at oor expense and you bear what regard 
we hare received from you. The I nropcan army 
in India at any time was comparatively InrignlCetn- 
In the timo of tho Indian Motm} you had only forty 
thousand troope there It wa* tho two hundred 
thousand Indian troops that shed their btood and 
fought your battles and that gave you thli magnificent 
Empire. It Is at India* cos* and lilood tlia this 
Empire has boon formed and maintained np to tho 
presont day It is in con*c*juenco of tho tremendous 
cost of theeo war* and bocauto of tho mliliona on 
mUUona you draw from u* year by year tliat India is *o 
completely exhauated and blod It i* no wonder lira 4 
tbe time has come when India i* bleeding to death 
You have brought India to this condition by tbe 
constant drain upon tho wealth of that country I afl 
anyone of you whether it is possible for any nation on 
the face of tbo earth to lire under thc«o conditions 
Do nob bellore me as gospel Study for yourself 
study whether what I havo atatod is right and then 
whether tbe result is logical And tho ro*ult aa re- 
voaled by the last census, la that thirty millions of 
human being* are not wboro tboy ought to bavo !>©en 
Bat fn tpfto of *noh a gloomy outlook I do not despair 
1 1 boliere m the Inherent notions of justice and humanity 
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of the British people. It is that faith which has 
- hitherto sustained me in my lifelong work In the 
name of justice and humanity then, I ask you why we 
to-day, instead of being prosperous as you are, are the 
poorest and most miserable people on the surface' of the 
oarth Like India, Australia is a part of the British 
Empire, and, unlike it, prosperous Why is it that 
-one part of the Empire should be so prosperous and 
the other dwindle down and decay ? Our lot is worse 
•even than that of the slaves in America, m old days, for 
the masters bad an inteiest m keeping them alive, if 
■only they had a money value But if an Indian died, 
or if a million died, there was another or there were 
-a million others ready to take his or their places 
and to be the slaves of the British officials in their 
turn. Who was responsible for all this ? You re- 
ply, “ What more can we do ? We have declared 
that India shall be governed upon righteous lmes " 
Yes, but your servants have not obeyed your instruc- 
tions, and theirs was the responsibility, and upon 
their beads was the blood of the millions who were 
•starving year by year 

The principle and policy that you laid down for the 
government of India is contained in the Act of 1833, 
which we reckon as our \ Magna Charta Them is one 
nlause m it which admits, us to full equality with you 
in the government of our country Referring to this 
clause, one of the men who were responsible for passing 
this Act, Lord Macaulay, said — " I allude to that wise, 
that beneficent, that noble clause which enacts that no 
Native of our Indian Empire shall by reason of his 
colour, his descent, or his religion, be incapable of hold- 
ing office.” This generous promise which held out hopes , 
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cl equal employment to all which did nway ^ith dh 
tinctlon* of creod and colour baa remained to this day 
a dead letter Thi* promlw was repeated oter and over 
Nothing could bo plainer nothing moro solemn 
than the Queen t Proclamation of 18 * j 9 when the Crown 
took the country from tbo hands of tbo 1 a*t India 
Company and from whioh Proclamation 1 vr31 read to 
yon only threo clauses — 

“W« hold ounelTc* bound I o ibe Jiatlrrn of our Indian 
territories by th* <»me obliratlon* of duly wbkb lied u« to all 
our other aub}ect% and tbo»* obU*aUonv by the blr*>inR of 
Almighty God, w« ahall faithfully aod conscientiously fuUiL** 

And it li oar farther wIU that, ao far as may be out aub- 
jtota, of whatever race or erred, be freely and impartially nd 
mltted to offloes in our sender the dune* of which they may t>c 
qualified by their education ability and totcRTily duly to dU- 
charge " 

In their prosperity will be our itranRth, in tbtlr content 
raent our secartty and in their gratitude our best reward And 
may tba God of nil power rrant to u*. and to thoie In authority 
under ua, atreuRtb to carry out them our wUbes for the Rvod 
of our people. 

But all tbeso promises and pledge* bare remained a 
dead letter to this day The violation of tho promise of 
the Act of 1833 Is tho first stop tbo keeping to this day 
Inoperative the pledges contained in the Proclamation 
of 1858 Is tho second stop towards unrighteousness, 
Indians are kept out from tholr share of the adrolnlstra 
fclon of their own affairs just as muoh to-day as before 
tho passing of that Act Somo of tbo most eminent 
Statesmen hero have drawn your attention to jour 
■wrong doing Mr Bright pointod ont tho gross and 
rank injustico of not holding simultaneous examination* 
both In India and England and In this connexion tho 
late lord Derby when Lord Stanloj oneo oskod in tho 
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House of Commons, how they would like to send out 
their children to India for two or three years to qualify 
themselves for, and pass, examination there for employ 
ment here. The highly expensive Military and Civil 
Service which is foisted on our poor land we can neither 
afford to keep nor do we need. If the country ever 
rebelled, the hardly thirty thousand civilians dotted 
amongst a hostile horde of about thiee hundred millions 
would be the first to suffer The safest policy and the 
truest statesmanship was voiced m our Sovereign's Pro* 
clamation when she said, “ in their contentment will be 
our security ” While you here lay down in plain and 
unmistakable language the charter that would raise ns 
and endow us with the power, privilege and freedom 
of British citizens, your servants m India make that ' 
charter a dead letter, deny to us_ those powers and 
privileges and freedom which you have empowered 
them to give to us, and we are made to feel that we are 
not British subjects, but British helots Here, under 
reasonable conditions, almost every man has a vote , 
there two hundred and fifty millions of us have not one 
Our Legislative Council is a faioe, worse than a farce. 

It was generally behoved that this Council gave to the 
Indian people somethmg like what they m England 
enjoyed m the way of representative government, and 
that by those means the people of India had some voice 
in their own government This was simply a lomance 
The reality was that the Legislative Council was consti- 
tuted in such a way as to give to the Government a 
complete and positive majoiity The three or four 
Indians who had seats upon it might say what they 
liked, but what the Government of India declared 
was to become law did invariably become the law of 


f 
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the country In thl* Council tlio majority instead of 
being given by the people, was managed and manipulated 
by the Government Itself Bat matters were *too 
vTorte than this. The expenditure ot the rove n art was 
one of the most important point! in the political eondl 
tion of any country but In India there vr*s no auch 
thing as a Legislative Budget Tbo roprowntatlvo mom 
berfl had no right to proposo any Resolution or go to 
any division upon any item concornod In tbo Budgot, 
which was pawed simply end sololj according to tho 
despotic will of a despotic Government. Tho natives of 
India had not tho slightest voice in tho oipondlturo of 
the Indian revenues, and tho idea that they had was 
tho first delusion on tho part of tho voters of England 
( of which they cannot bo diwbusod too soon. 

But this most solemn farce of preaching and pro 
claiming the moat -righteous Government for us and at 
the aame time not restraining j our servant! from prncti 
■ing what is exactly the oontrary is not confined to oar 
Legislative CounoQ The right of our own men to take 
part in the government of tbmr country ns loon an by 
their character and odueatlon they should givo evidence 
of their fitness to do so has boon ropoatodly granted by 
the British public and Parliament but It has as often 
been defiantly denied to us by your dbobodlout servants 
In India One of the means by which this boon could 
be given us was by bolding examinations for tho Indian 
Ohdl Bervioo simultaneously in India and in England 
But this privilege, though recommended for the last time 
by a Resolution of tho House of Commons so reoentiy 
m 1893 is yht denied to us. As early a* 1BG0 a Com 
million made up of five Membore of the Council of tho 
Secretary of State wat appointed to consider this ques 

ai-iG 
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tion of simultaneous examinations, and this is xvhat 


4hey said •— 

Practically the Indians are excluded The law declares 
them eligible* but the difficulties opposed to a Native leaving 
India and residing in England for a tune are so great, that, as 
a general rule, it is almost impossible for a Native successfully 
to compete at the periodical examinations held in England. 
Were this inequality removed, we should no longer be exposed 
to the charge of keeping promise to the ear and breaking it to 
the hope 

I will give only one more opinion of a former 
Governor-General, the representative of his Sovereign m 
India Lord Lytton, referring to this same question of 
holding simultaneous examinations, said in a confiden 


fcial minute — , , „ a , , 

Tim Act of Parliament is so undefined, and indefinite obli 
irnt.ons on the part of the Government of India towards its 
No five subiects are so obviously dangerous, that no sooner was 
S J I it Sd than the Government began to devise moans 

for nlicaUv evaffing the fulfilment of it Under the terms of 
for praoticaiiy eva s , , , t ^ by that increasing 

tbe A ° ’ 1 d^dSnentki Gbvanunant 
class of educated nati satisfv the aspirations of its 

encourages without being ^to^atisty admjtted 

existing membors, ev y previously reserved to the 

Government employment ip s P^_ uad claim appomt- 

Covenanted Service, , _ jughest post in that 

rant m the fair f da ms and expectations 

Service We i Lve had to cheese between 

never can or will be , and we have chosen the 

prohibiting them an -phe application to Natives of 

least straightforward course " conducted m England 

the competitive eS , am Pf^ ' ” th e L™ at which candidates can 
land the recent reduction in tbeage t subte rfuges 

compete, are al so ma w MtarjtoMjl “ a Ld letter Sine 
for stultifying th. Aot a d r S hesitate to sa} that tath 

I am .writing confidentially,! qo app ear to me up to the 

the Government^ of Bug answer satisfactorily the charge o 
present moment woaWeJ t a n s their power of breaking to the, 
having taken nmise they had uttered to the ear 

^ — ■ psop,e 
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What you gain bj trading with ut, if I go Into figures 
that alone wfil tell you how poor wo aro. Australia with 
about six milhyniof pcoplo, Imy* about " r > millions worth 
■of articles off you per j ear while wo, with a popnlatlon 
fifty time* over again, hardly manage to buy cron thirty 
millions You sell to ub per head of population only 
eighteen ponco per year if wo wore rich onougb (and to 
mate us rioh or poor ontiroly rests with you) to bu> only 
one pound per head per year jou could havo sold to us 
alone 300 millions worth of goods which is your annual 
trade with the whole of the world Tbo subjoct of a 
Native Prince in India i% richer than a British subject 
and buys more of your goods. Yon launch into oxpon 
rive wars In South Africa and elsowhero to create a 
market, while here In joor own Empire you havo a 
market ready on hand tho largest tho most civilised, 
the most thickly peopled portion of that Empire 

I now must conclude I bopo this cruel farce the 
present system of Government which n at tho root of all 
our evil and suffering should for your sakos for tho sake 
of justice and humanity he radically changed The odu 
oated olasaas at homo are throwing In thWr whole woight 
on the side of the continuance ol our oonnorlon 
This connexion is a Messing to us if you would only you 
that it bo made, as you intended yonr servants to make 
it a blessing to us ponder over it think what Is 
your duty and perfom that duty 



BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND INDIA 


U meeting was held at the North Lambeth Liberal 
Club on Thursday evening, July 4, 1901, at which Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji deli toed the following addiess on 
JJrtltsh Democracy and India ” The chair was talon 
at nine o'clocl by Colonel Fold] 

Mi. Naoroji, who r\ns cordially received, said — 
Mr Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I feel \ery great 
ploisuro in being permitted to addiess y op to-night I 
pioposo at tho outsot to explain to you what the condi- 
tion of India is m order that you may the better under* 
stand tho relations which exist between that countiy and 
England In tho first place,. I will tell you what has 
boon repeatedly laid down as the policy to be pursued to- 
waids India. In 1833, this policy was definitely decided 
and oinbodied in an Act of Parliament, and it was a 
policy of justice and righteousness It provided that no 
Natno of India, noi any natuial-born subject of His- 
Majesty resident therein, should by leason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the Company That is to sa*y, that all British 
subjects m India should be treated alike, and merit alone 
should be tho qualification for employment The Indian 
people’ asked nothing more than the fulfilment of this 
policy, but from that da/y to this no such policy has 
been pursued towards India A similar declaration of 
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policy was made in the most solemn manner after the 
Mutiny The Queen b Proclamation addrossed to India 
at that time In 1868, stated as follows — 

"V/e bold ounetos bound to tkn Natives of out Indian 
territories by the nme obligation* of doty which bind u* to all 
our other fubject*, and thcwe obligations, by the Hewing of 
Almighty God, we (hall faithfully and ooruolenUouily fulfil. 

And It la our further will that, 10 far u may be, oar 
•abject*, of whatever race or creed, be freely and Impartially 
admitted to offloe* In oar terries, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their education, ability and Integrity duty to 
dbcharffe, WheD by the blenlng of Proridene* 

internal tranquility thall be rest o red It i* our earnest desire to 
stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote work* of 
public ntfilty and Improrement and to administer the gorern- 
ment for the tanefit of all our subject* resident, therein. In 
-their prosperity will be our ttrength, in their oontentmant our 
security nnd in their .gratitude our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant to ns and to those In authority under 
as strength to carry oat these oar wishes for the good of our 
people " 

Such was the solemn pledge that waa made to 
India But where is the fulfilment ? The same dlstloc 
bon of race and creed exists in India now as over 
■existed That pledge so solemnly made half a century 
ago has never boon carried out. One would hare 
thought that their sense of honour would have prompt- 
ed the Executive to fulfil this pledge, bub such has not 
been the case. These pledgee and declarations of policy 
have been to ns dead letters. {Shame) This then is 
the first thing you have to know What has been the 
xeeulb of the system of government administered in 
India ? The result has been to bring the country to a 
state of poverty and misery unknown elsewhere through 
out the world. This result haa been accomplished by 
ibo oonstant draining of Indus wealth for let It bo 
known that we have to produce every year something 
Hke twenty million pounds by our labour and our 
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produce, and hand this over to the English before m 
can utilise a single farthing's worthy oihselves Thr 
draining has been going on for years and years witl 
ever-increasing seventy We are made to pay ail fcb 
expenditure in connexion with the- India Office, am 
every farthmg that is required to keep up the Indira 
Arhiy, even though this latter is supported for England' 
own use in order to maintain her position m the Eas 
and elsewhere, If you want to maintain youi positio 
m the East, by all means do so, but do it at youi ow: 
expense, (Sear, hear ) Why should India be charge 
for it ? Even if you pay half of the cost of j r oui India 
Army we shall be satisfied and pay the other half oui 
, selves Every fai thing of the cost of the wars by whie 

youi Butislr-Indian Empire was foimed has been pai 
by us, and not only was this the case, but that Empm 
be it lemembered, was secured to you by Indian hlooc 
It was Indian soldiers who shed then blood m the for 
mation of the Indian Empire, and the^ leward that w 
get is that we are treated as the helots of the Britisl 
people India is the richest countiy^n the woild i 
mineral and other wealth, but owing to the constan 
dram you have put upon oui resources, you ha\ 
bi ought our people to a state of exhaustion and poyeih 
At the beginning of last century the dtam on India 
produce amounted to about five million pounds pt 
annum , now, it has increased to something like tbirt 
million pounds Each year thirty millions sterling ai 
• exacted from India without any return in any mater n 
shape (Sham) Of this tremendous sum, howeve 
part goes back to India, but not, mark you, for t 
benefit of the Indian people It goes back under 
name of British capital, and is used bv British capi 
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bsts to extract from kite Indian soil It* wealth of mineral* 
wbleh -wealth goes to onrush tho I nfiUsb alone. Anil 
thou India Is Hod And lias been bled ever I nee the mid 
dlo of the eighteenth contort India product* food 
enough for all hor need* and to spare. How U It tlrou 
that ao many of her people dlo (or want ot it '* The reason 
la aim pie. So exhausted are tho people and ao t*nrUy 
ha* tho contlooed blooding told upon thoir reroutes* 
that they aro too poor to parcbaio food and tltcrefore 
there U obronio famine In good yoir* ami In bad year* 
Do not think that famines only occur niton you In 
England hear of thorn. \ou only hear of tho very actor 
ost of them. One hundred and fifty million* o( your 
follow subjects do not know what It i* to havo ono full 
ratal a day \\ hat would bo the position ot > n„Und It 
she wore left to food on her own resources'’ Slto does 
not produce a quarter of tho food required to feed her 
people. It U only bocauso England is* rich country 
thank* largely to India and can therefore buy tl»o pro 
dace ol other countri® Hat bor poopla ate kept from 
starving Compare this with tho condition of India 
She prt4uce3 more than sl« requires, and yet through 
their poverty hor pooplo are unable to Imy food and 
famine is the consequence as soon ns a drought occurs. 
And now we come to tho main point of my lecture On 
wboao should ors does tho responsibility for tlio presont 
miserable condition of things In India rest * It rostt on 
the shoulder* of the Brititb democracy und I witl twl) 
you how One elector In England has more volco in the 
government of his country than the wIhjIo of tho Indian 
people have In tho government of thoir country In the 
Supremo Legislative Council in Indh thoro aro only 
tour or five Indians, and what power can ro few hare 
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ihemaaasemonfc of »0H own connfcry. AT« M 
oomo 5 bo ora the Connori, and these Man mlb™ 

mZT dl8 i h ‘ eBt P0Wer t0 70t6 ' “* ke * « 

snsgest an amendment If they do not vote for ,t the 
Government turn pound and say, " loot at these Mans , 

, do they think the Government can be earned on with- 
ont taxation? They ,ie not fit to govern” Thefact.s 
tho Tax Bill ,s bought into the Conned only to receive 
Its foimal sanction No chance is given for discussion 
or amendment These few Indians have to join with 
the other membeis of the Council in taxing their coun- 
trymen, without anv voice in the expenditure of that 
taxation Their power m fact is mi. Economically and 
politically India is in the worst possible position The 
British public aie responsible foi the burdens under 
"which India is gioamng The democracy is in powei 
in this country, and it should understand something of 
■oui suffering, because it has suffered itself We appeal 
to you to exeicise your power m making your Govern- 
ment oauy oat its solemn pledges, if you succeeded in 
doing this, the lesult would be tbat'the Empire would 
be strengthened and benefit would be experienced by 
yourselves as well as by India India does not want to 
.sever hei connexion with England; but lather to streng- 
then that connexion I wish to point out that' unless 
the British democracy exercise their power in bringing 
to India a better state of things, the whole responsibility 
for oui suffering will he at their door I therefore appeal 
to you to do your duty and relieve us from the deplor- 
able miseries from which we are suffering (Cheers) 


i 



INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE 


[The following speech teat delivered by Mr Lada 
Jfcj* Naoro]t at the annual dinner of the London Indian 
Sooietv 22 nd March 1902] 1 

I can hardly express in adequate terms what I fool 
at the generous manner in which my health has boon 
proposed and the oordiol reception which yon have 
given to the toast. liool Jt very deeply (Hear hear ) 
Talking of my news towards British Bole I wish to say 
that they hove been largely misunderstood The pith 
of the whole thing a that not only hare the British 
people derived great advantage from Irxlla but that tbo 
profit would have been more than ten timoa as great 
had that rule been conducted on the line* of policy laid 
down by Act of Parliament It is a pity as much for 
England herself as for u* that that policy has not been 
oorriod out, and that the matter baa been allowed to 
■drift in the old selfish way in which the Government 
was inaugurated in earlier times. When I oomploin 
I am told bometimes very forcibly that the con 
n exion of Britain with India is beneficial to India 
herself 1 admit that it might be and it is beoanse of 
that that I urged over and over again that the con 
n exion should be put upon a righteous basis — a basis of 
justice and liberality Jt has been proved by tho fact 
'Of the coming Into existence of a body like the Indian 
.National Congress that the British connexion might be 
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made more beneficial, and I believe that if you fail to 
necfc the foice of that movement into proper channels 

' fche res . ult wlU bs mos * disastious, for it must ultimately 
come into colbsion with British Rule It does not 
require any great depth of consideration^ see that It 
has been repeated ly admitted by every statesman of 
consequence that the welfaie of India depends upon the 
contentment of the people, and that that contentment 
cannot exist unless the people feel that British Bulo is 
doing thbm good, is raising their political status, and is 
making them prospeious (Real, hem). The fact is 
quite the leverse, and it is no use denying that tho 
system which has existed m India is one which has 
been most foolish , ,it has neither increased Indian pros 
perity noi raised her political status If only >ou could 
- make her truly imperial and umtedlv in favour of British 
Rule I defy a dozen Russias to touch India 01 to do the 
slightest harm to tho Empiio ( Cheers ) Mr. Came 
lias expressed regret that Indian troops wore not sent 
to South Afiica It is quite truexou cannot expect to 
maintain a great Empire unless you uso all its imperial 
resouices, and among those imperial resources thoro arc 
none so important and so valuable as tho rosoureos of 
India m physical strength and m military genius and 
capability There you will find that, In a simple stamp 
of the foot on the ground, you can summon millions of 
men leady to fight for the British Empire Wo onh 
want to be treated as part and parcel o f the Empire 
and we ask you not to maintain the relationship o 
master over helot We want >ou to base a our pole, 
on the lines already laid down b> Act oi IVltunent. 
pioclaimed by the late Queen, and achnoi ledge - in l / 
present Emperor, as tins host and truest pn tmv’ 
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Indio for the rate o(botii conotnej.'^tlDlmj thitli 
done the fntnro h not \on hopotul A, f«r »« I «tn 
concorned I la\o orer cxprw**d ray faith in the llritiall 
conmienco. At (at back at 1S5A vhcn tho Hitt political 
movement mis started in India* and when associations 
were forxnod Iq Bomba} C&lcntta and Madras In 
order to petition Parliament with regard to improve* 
meuts necetsor} to bo made in tho Company i Char 
for I expressed my sincere faith in tho IJriti h 
poo pi o, and said I was convinced that if they would 
only Ret true Information and maho themralrc* ne 
quainted with tho realities of India tho} would fulfil 
their dnt} towards her Tliat faith after ail tho ridsal 
tudes and disappointments which ha\o marked the las 1 
half centur} 1 *tlfl bold If wo onl} do our best to 
make the British people understand what thoir duty is 
I venture to prophofly that Tngland will haro an h inpiro 
the liko of which ha* never beforo oxisted an Emijjro 
of wbioh any notion may well lw proud (C/iccr*) 
After all, India Is the British Empire Tho colonics are 
simply eo many tons who liavo *ot up OBtab’Uihmcnts of 
their own but who retain thoir affection for tho mother 
country but India ia an F mpiro which if properly 
cultivated will have a wondrous success. All wo want 
ia that there shall be a true loyal, apd rocl attachment 
betwoen tho people of the two countries. I am glad to 
epe you young men around mo I and tho older moti 
who hsvo worked In this movement are passing away 
Yvo began tho work we had to grope in darknosa Imt 
wo leave you a great legaoj we leavo } on tlie advantages 
of the labours of the hundreds of u» during the lost 
GO years, and if you only study the problem thorougliiy 
if you spread over tho United "Kingdom tho true morits- 
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and defects of British Buie yon will be doing a great worl 
Both for your own country and foi England. I rejoice 
-at having had something to do m that direction I 
have stuck to my own view that it would be good for 
India if British Rule continues But it must not bo the 
British Rule which has obtained m the past , it must bo 
a rule under which you treat us as brothers, and not as 
helots (Loud ohecis,) 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


[The following tpeceS t rat delivered by Mr l)ad<x 
Jiai Naoroji at a r<m tarLiWe pattanng at Wcstruntter 
*<t1aee Hotel which assembled m boeembcr 1901 in 
r rder to give a tend off lo Sir Henry Colton on 
he eve of hit departure to Tndta to preside flt the 
Ptemiieth Indian National Congress at Bombay ] 

The Chairman I have now to propose the toast of 
he evening to our good guests Sir Ilonrj Cotton and Blr 
William TVedderhurn {Cheer*) \ ina> first tako tho 
ipportunity of expressing on bolialf of t1»o Indlane here 
sur deep regret at tho death of Mr High} and of Lord 
Northbrook I need not sa* much about them. There 
are three Viceroy* who have left their namo* imprcised 
on the minds of tbe Indian pcoplo with characteristic 
epithets. Those threo are Mayo tho good North 
lirook* the met. and Ripon “ the righteous.” (Gtaers.) 
Two have pegged awaj but we hopo tho third ma> 
live long enough to *oe the realisation of his d oil res 
for the promotion of the happiness of tho pooplo of 
India. (Hear hear) T\eareraot togothor to honour 
our two friends— Sir Henri Cotton end Blr Wmintn * 
Wedderburn The question naturally arisos TVhj Is It 
that we Indiana ask English gentlemen to go out to 
India— to preside at tbe Indian National Congress, 
and to help It? .Have we in our ranks no mon 
capable of doing the work? Cannot we help ouxaolvos? 
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Those questions are natural, and they leqmre an an 
swer Again it may be asked, what is it that tin 
Indians want, and by what means 'do they desire fcc 
accomplish then end ? I do not propose to descnlx 
what India wants m nay own woids, or in the words o 
any Indian I propose, instead, to give you a few sen 
tences from the writings of an Anglo-Indian whose 
father and grandfather have been m the service for ovei 


60 years, who himself has been over 35 years m the ser- 
vice, and whose son is now m it I lefei to our guesl 
Sir Henry Cotton {Clivers ) He is as patnotic as an} 
Englishman can be He is pioud of the 1 service tc 
which he belongs, and in his official capacity he hat 
-carefully weighed the position of the Indians at the 
piesent time I will lead you a few sentences fiom his 
lately-published book, “ New India, ’ and they will give 
you an idea of what India wants He says “ There oan 
he no doubt that English rule m its present form 
nannot continue The leaders of the National move- 
ment assume, and assume rightly, that the connexion 
lietween India and England will not be snapped 
It is a subhmer function of Imperial dominion to unite 
the varying races under our sway into one Empire 
■ WoXsea upon the people’s ' to affoid scope 
to then political aspirations, and to devote ourselves, 
l? organisation of their political federation 

a autonomous independence as the only basis of om 
ultimate relat.onSh.p between the two conn 

f m ; f tXs e fco"tX y .aud 
°n the diam f ‘ fo England „ wiotu shapes 

these (all to>n modatil te oom putat.on that 

XZ:"- India to GieatBntam amount 
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to a total of thirty millions. It 01111 never to 

the advantage of the popple of India to remit annually 
these -enormous rums to a foreign country liord 

Our ton has very forcibly said, in a speech delivered by 
him in November 1902, at Jfttpore there is no spec to 
da -which finds lees favour in my eyee, or whioh I have 
done more to discourage, thftn that of a duster of Euro 
peana settling down upon a Native State and socking 
from it the moisture which ought to give sustenance to 
its own people He adds Lord Ourron has loet 
might of the fiot that what is true of the Native States 
is true of the whole of India. The keynote 

of administrative reform is the gradual substitution of 
Indian for European official agency This la the one 
end towards which the educated Indians are con con 
tratlng their efforts. The ooncoaeion of this demand is 
the only way by which we can make any pretence of 
statisfying even the most moderate of thair legitimate 
aspiration t. It U the first and most prewing duty the 
Government is called on to discharge It is necessary 
as on economic measure. But it is necessary also on 
higher grounds than those of economy The 

experiment of a firm and resolute government in 
Ireland has been tried in vain and the adoption of a 
similar poho> in India is inevitably destined to fail, " 
Next, Sir Henry ghee an extract from the celebrated 
speeoh of Lord Macaulay in 1883 — It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand under our system till H 
has outgrown our system that by good government we 
may educate our subjects into a capacity for better gov 
•eminent — that having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may in some future ago demand Euro 
pean institutions. "Whether such a day will ever come. 
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I know not But never wiU I attempt to avert or retard 
It Whenever it comes it w.ll be the proudest day 
English factory, Neat there is an extract from Mount 
stnart Elphmstone, ,n 1850 But we are now doins 
our best to raise them in all mental qualities to a level 
with ourselves, and to msbil into them the liberal opi 
monsm government and policy which have long, pre- 
vailed in this country and it is vain to endeavour to rule 
them on principles only suited to a slavish and ignorant 
population ” On this Sir Henry Cotton remarks “ The 
experience of moie than half a centuiy since they were 
wiitten merely confirms then truth.’’ And after these 
I propose to give only one other extract, and to read just 
one sentence from Burke, who says “ Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great 
Empire and little mmds go ill together We ought to 
elevate our mmds to the gieatness of that trust to which 
the ordei of Providence has called us ” Now, these ex- 
tracts which I have lead to you explain what Indians ask 
for Their wishes are embodied in the language of an 
Anglo-Indian, but I accept them as a very fair expression 
of our views ( Gheets ) The question is How is this 
to be accomplished ? There aie only two wajs of doing 

jj; exther by peaceful organisation or by revolution It 

must be done either by the Government itself or by some 
revolution on the part of the people It may be asked 
what do our present reformers want, and which of those 
two policies they desire to adopt I will give a direct 
answer to that {Bcai, heai ) In the year 1853, as far 
as I know the first attempt was made by Indian politi- 
cians or by Indians to form a political organisation and 
to express m words their wishes and demands That 
was the peuod of the renewal of the East India Com- 
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pany a Charter and throo associations v*oro then formed 
ono in Bombay another in Calcutta “which Is *tttl In 
distance and a third in Madras Tlio fundamental 
principle) on which they bawd tbolr wholo action was 
contained in the words usod by Sir Henry Cotton — tint 
ibo connexion between Fnglsud and India will not snap. 
That was tbo foundation of thorn action in 1853 when 
they mode their first attempt at political orgonka’ion 
As I ha to said the British India Aiioda'ion at Calcutta 
is stHl in existence that in Bombay was succeeded by 
iho Bombay Presidency Association and that in Madras 
by the Madras Mahajana Sabba. All alone thoy liavo 
gone on tho same pnnclple that tbo connoiion bciwoon 
England and India will continue In tho evolution of 
time at wo know tho Indian National Congtos* camo 
into existence twenty year ago and I may say that it Is 
the best product of the most bonoficial Influence ol tho 
connexion botwoon England and India This unique 
phenomenon of different races and difforent pcoplos in a t 
large continent containing on area oquol to Furopo 
(Rusha oxoludod) and embracing quito as man> different 
nationahtlcH coming together to consider proposals for 
the amelioration of tbo condition of tbo pooplo of India 
and giving expression to their views and aspirations in 
the noble English language is a product of which tho 
British pooplo may well be proud Tbo noxt Congress 
will be the twentieth and I repeat that from tho very 
beginning the principle acted upon has boon a continu 
once of the policy adopted by tho earlier Association* to 
whioh I have referrod — tho continuance of. tho connexion 
between Engla n d and Indio. Then tho Question is 
How are wo going to curry out that policy ? Tbo only 
way In whiah tho desired chan go can bo brought about' 

21-17 ■* v 
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is, in our opinion, by a peaceful organisation, as f 
Henry Cotton has described it it must be effect 
by the Government itself (Cheers ) Why is it tli 
the .Indian National Congress and we Indians he 
have solicited Sir Henry Cotton and Sir Willm 
Weddeibmn to go out to India to assist at tl 
twentieth Congiess ? The answei is simply this tin 
if these reforms are to be earned out at all, the 
are entirely m the hands of the English people Tli 
Indians may ciy aloud as much as thoy like, but the 
have no power whatever to bring about those loforms- 
the power is entirely m the hands of the English pooph 
and of the English Government, and our ideas and hope? 
can meet with no success unless wo get mon like Sir 
Hemy Cotton and Su William Wedderburn and othors 
to help us to prove to the Indian pooplo that thoy need 
not yet despaii, for the Butish conscience is not a Ho 
gather lost yet — (hem C hem)-— and, on the othoi lmnd^ 
to persuade the Butish people to do that which is right 
and just We Indian people behove m one thing, and 
that is that although John Bull is a httlo thick-headed, 
on?e we can penetrate thiough Jus head into his lnain 
that a certain thing is right and propor to ho dono, \ on 
may be quite suie that it will be dono (Cheers ) The 
necessity, theiefore, of English help is \ciy groat (hcnr t 
h car ) — and we want English gentlemen to go out to 
India, not w their twos and fours, but m their hundred', 
m order to make the acquaintance of Indians, to hum 
their character, to learn thoir aspiration', and to help 
them to secure a system of soIf-go\crnmont worthy of a 
civilised people like tho British (Cheers) On In 
occasion we Indians have invited a number of hnrjnh 
gentlemen to come and sympathise vith us m gning a 
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good send-off to our two guests, and it is a most gratify 
log faot that there has been so cordial a rosponre to our 
Invitation, and that we have here gontlemon like Mr 
Courtney Mr Lough Mr Frodcrric Harrison and 
others. We cannot in the face of this, hut hopo that 
good days arc coming, and wo should never despair 
Mr Courtney was a member of Koyal Commission of 
which I was also a member "W o agreed and wo* db 
agreed- But what was his line of action all through ? 
lie displayed a spirit of fairness In tho consideration of 
ovary question which camo bo fore tho Commission 
{Hear hear) Mr Lough has long boon holping us, and 
when I was a raombor of the House of Commons 1 
always found liim a staunch and good friond of Indb in 
the House while outride he has always aeeeptod our 
invitations to help ua wherever possiblo Mr Frederic 
Harrison has also been a great source of strength to our 
cause I am sorry Mr Hyndman is not bore He 1ms 
been for twenty six years a stead* friond of tho amelio 
ration of the condition of India, and wo liopo that oftor 
tho next Goneral Election we ma* have hb valuable 
support in the House of Commons I appool to every 
Englishman for Tib own patriotism and for tho good of 
hie own country as woll as ours if ho wishes tho 
British Empire to bo preserved to oxort himself to 
persuade the British people that tho right course to 
be adopted towards Indb is ono worth* of British otvi 
lisation— worthy of those great days In tho thirties— the 
days of emancipation of the abolition of slavery and ot 
the amelioration of many forma of human auffering. It 
was in the year 1833 that wo got our groat Charter— 
the Charter confirmed by the Proclamation of 183a We 
aak for nothing more than tho fulfilment of the pledges 
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contomed , n that Charter Those are oar demands «» put 
forward by Sir Horry Cotton, and I can only say tot 
they constitute a reversion to the policy of 1833-a 
policy (smbodiod m promises which, had they been 
fulfilled m their entirety, would have resulted m their 
meeting that day being of an entirely different nature 
they would^have been proclaiming their gratitude, 
^ instead of pleading to the English to reverse their policy 
and introduce one worthy of their name and civilisation 
{Cheers.) As Macaulay had declared "It was to no 
purpose if they were free men and if they grudged the 
same freedom to other people ” (Hear, hear.) I there- 
fore appeal to every Englishman, for the sake of his own 
patriotism, as well as for the cause of humanity — for all 
reasons good and beneficent — to leverse their policy 
towards India and to adopt one woithy of the British 
name I was one of those who started the Bombay 
Association in 1853, and from that time 'until now I 
have always been a worker in the cause ( Cheers ) 
My principle has been from the beginning based on the 
necessity of the' continuance of the connexion between 
England and India I hope I may hold that view to 
the end of my life I am bound, however, to mention 
one fact, and I will do so without comment Leaving 
uside the general system of Government, which we 
.condemn, there have been during the past six or seven 
years repressive, restrictive, and reactionary methods 
Adopted, and there has been, furthei, a persistence in 
the injustice of imposing upon India the burden of 
expenditure incurred for purely Imperial purposes 
What I want to point out is that the rising generation 
of Indians may' not be able to exercise that patience 
which we of the passing and past generations have 
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shown A spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction is at 
present widely spread among the Indiana in- India and 
I with our ruler* to take nolo of that fact and to 
consider what it means. An Empiro like that of India 
cannot bo governed by UfcUo minds. The rulers must 
.. erpand their ideas, and we sincerof^ hepo that they will 
taka note of this \ unfortunate circumstanco and will 
adopt measures to undo tbo mischief (Oheeri ) In 
the name of my Indian friends I thank the gnosta who 
have accepted our invitation and I now call upon Sir 
Henry Oottcm to respond to the toast. 
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i'JIlc folio, oimj ■.perch »t ,lch uteri by Mr Lain- 

jhu ; W "-" 1S0J . the II 'cslcy Boll, Clapliam 

Pari J 

Mt. Dadabhm Naoroji, candidate foi North Lam- 
hotli, addressed a mooting undor tho auspices of the 
J P Health Lodge of tho Sons of Temperance, at 
tho Wesley JInll, Clnpham Park, on “British Eule 
in India Pronnsos and Performances” There was, 
conmdenng tho unpleasant chaiactoi of the weather, 
an o\ceIlonfc nttorfdanco, and tho audience followed 
with innihod intorost Mr. Naoroji’s eloquent plead- 
ing for his opprossod countiymon, while they also 
appreciate oly watched tho magic lantern views which 
\j\idlj piosontcd \aiied aspects of Indian manners, 
customs, and nrchitocturo Tho views were graphically 
explained by Mi J C Mukeiji, and the lantern was 
manipulated by Mi. W. Hanmei Owen The chair was 
occupied bj Mr Mason, who, in buefly introducing Mi 
Naoroji as tho Grand Old Man of India, explained that 
although tho Sons of Temperance formed a friendly 
socioty, tho members wore always glad to keep them- 
selves m touch with the topics of the day, ahd hence 
thou invitation to Mi Naoroji to address them 

Mr Naoroji, who was loudly cheered, said that in 
oidoi to undeLstand throughly the subject he was an- 
nounced to lecture upon, and m order fo realise the full 
significance of British promises and performances m 
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India It was necessary he should narrato ft few of tho 
historical facts which led to tho promises being fc^on 
British Buie In India at its inception was ono marked 
by greed oppression and tyrannj of ovorj kind so 
mnoh so that even tbo Court of Directors of tho Bast 
India Compan> were horrified at what was going on 
That was tho first fact to bo borao In mind. Tho second 
was that subsequent to tho riso of tho British Empire 
in India all war expenditure incurred in connexion with 
India and by means of whioh tho Empire had been 
built up hru\beon paid out of Indian resources entirely 
and the bloodshed which wts tho noewsarj accompanl 
ment of war was mainly Indian In tho late Transvaal 
war Great Britain lost thousands of her sons and spent 
nearly 350 millions sterling, and tho pooplo of this 
country consequently had brought forcibly homo to 
them what war meant but In India whllo tho British 
claimed all tho glory and roapod all the benefits the 
burdenB of war were homo by tho Natire*. India hail 
in fact, cost Great Britain nothing in monoy and very 
little In blood. Bat its wealth had tboroby been cx 
hausted it had become impoverished, and it had fur 
ther been subjected to a system of govern mont under 
whioh every Indian interest was sacrificed for tho bonofit 
of the English people. The system of corruption and 
oppression continued until at last tho British Govern 
ment was shamed by it Anglo-Indians of high position 
in the oorvico had again and again denounced tho system 
in the most scathing terms, but It would suffice for his 
present purpose to remind them that Edmund Burko 
pointed out how every position worth having under tho 
Government was filled by Europeans to tho absolute 
■exclusion of Native*. The result was that thore was a 
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constant and most . exhausting drain of Indian wealth 
Even in those days it was estimated that tho official remit- 
tances to England amounted to three millions storing 
and the capacity of the people's produce went on dimim' 
shmg, until it was now only about £2 per head, ns com 
pared with £40 per head m Gieat Britain This countrj, 
too, enjoyed the benefit of its wealth circulating at homo, 
while India laboured under the disadvantage that whnt 
it produced was sent to England, and it got nothing in 
return She was, in fact, depnved of wealth without 
mercy year aftei year, and, in addition tp tho official 
remittances home, to which he had already referred, tho 
servants of the Government sent homo, private!}, an 
almost equal sum, which they thomselvos obtained from 
the Natives on their own account In tho oarly part of 
last century there was a Government enquiry ovorj 20 
years into the administration of tho East India Companj , 
and these at last proved so offeebh e that tho statesmen of 
the day began to realise the lesponsibihties and dut\ of 
England to India, and to senously discuss what should 
be Great Britain’s policy. It was in 1833 that tho\ got 
the first pledge, and in that year a clauso was insortod in 
the Chaiter of the East India Company prowding that 
m the sorvico of the Goveimnont there should bo 
no distinction raised of raco, creed, or colour, but that 
ability should be the solo qualification for omploamorit b> 
the State That was the first ptomiso, mado to tho j>cop!o 
of India m the name of tho people of tho United hm ; 
dom, and it was embodied in an Act of Parliament JHt 
it boon faithfully and loyally carried out, tho cti-‘ini 
state of affairs m India would Imo been anstK different 
and it wonld not have been necessan for him to ffon ^ 
tho country complaining of tho dishonour and di-grco 
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of England and of the enormity of the evils of British 
Bale, The brat protmjo vms made In 1833 tho yetted 
at which tho British wore rising to their highest glory 
in civilisation an ora of emancipation of otl Unfls from 
the abolition of slavery onwards. Macaulay himself do 
dared that he would bo proud to tho ond of his lifo of 
having taken part In preparing that clause of tho Charter 
and clearly tho policy of tbo statesmen of that da} was 
to extend to India tbo freedom and libort} which Fng 
land onjoyod But 20 years passed and not tho slightest 
effect was given to tho clause it remained a dead letter 
as If it bod never boon enacted and tho policy of greed 
and oppression continued to obtain in tho Government of 
Indio. In 1853 the East India Company b Charter was 
■gain rerisod and In those days Mr John Bright and 
Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) urgod itrocgl} 
that the service should bo open to all and not reserved 
exclusively for Europeans — for tho nominooa and frionds 
of tbp Directors of the Company They contandod too 
for the holding of simultaneous examinations In India 
and England but It was without avail. Then camo tho 
Mutiny of 1867 and after that had boon suppressed 
the statesmen of Great Britain were again forced to con 
sider what should bo tho policy of this country in India, 
The administration of India was tskon over from the- 
Company and the Proclamation which was issued waa 
drawn up by Lord Derby at tho gpoclal request of Quoon. 
Victoria, In terms of generosity bonovolenco and rollgi 
oua toleration such as might well bo used by a woman 
sovereign speaking to hundreds of millions of people- 
tbo diroot government of whom she was assuming after 
a bloody dvfl war Nothing oould have boen moro- 
ftfisfaotory than the prom iso embodied i Q that Procla- 
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mation, and the Indian people heartily blessed the name 
of Queen Vicfcona foi the sympathy she always evinced 
towards her Indian subjects This Proclamation con 
stituted the second pledge— it was a promise to extend 
Butish ( institutions to India, to, m fact, give them self 
government, it leaffiimed the promise of the Charter of 
1833, and it declared that hei Majesty held herself 
bound to the Natives of her Indian territories by the 
same obligations of duty as bound her to all her other 
subjects Indians were, m fact, to become true British 
subjects, with all the rights and pnvileges of British 
subjects, and the government of the country was to be 
administered foi the benefit of all the people resident 
theiem , for, concluded the Proclamation, "m her pros 
perity will be our strength, m her contentment om 
secuuty, and m her gratitude our best reward ” This 
had well been called “ India’s Greater Charter ” It was 
everything they desired But, unfortunately, it, too, 
had lemamed a dead letter up to the present time, and 
to the gieat and bitter disappointment of the people of 
India the pL onuses therein contained had not been 
faithfully and honorably fulfilled In defiance of the 
Proclamation, every obstacle had been placed m the 
way of Natives obtaining admission to posts under the 
-Government, the efforts of men like Mr John Bright, 
Lord Derby, and Mr Pawcefct to secure the holding 
simultaneous examinations m England and India had 
been frustrated In 1870, no doubt, an effort was mado 
by Sir Staffoid Northcote, and later on by the Duke of 
Argyll, to give effect to the promise of admission of 
- Natives to the service, but it was defeated by the -action 
of the Indian Government A Native service was estab 
'Jished, but it was made entirely djstmct from the Euro- 
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pe*n aerrlca — a distinction which was Dover intend ©el- 
and it was bo arranged that it was bound to prove ft 
failure. Appointments to it wdre made by nomination 
not by examination back-door jobbery took the place 
of the claims of ability and naturally at tho end of ten 
years, the eorvloo was abandoned because it had never 
answered In 1877 on the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India Lord Lytton issued 
another Proclamation m the name or Queen Victoria 
reiterating the promises contained in her former Pro- 
clamation, but again the pledge was violated At the 
Jubilee m 1887 there was a renewal of the promise 
again to be followed by its being utterly ignored while 
later on a Resolution of the Brl-ish House of Commons 
in favour of the holding of simultaneous examinations 
in India and England was carried by Mr Herbert Paul 
m spite of the opposition of the Government and that 
too had been ignored. Thus they had a long series of 
solemn promises made to the ear but absolutely violated 
in spirit and m letter to the great dishonour and dis 
grace of Great Britain Eminent statesmen and ofli 
ciftla hod frequently admitted the breaking of these 
pledges. A Committee appointed by the thon Secretary 
for India unanimously reported in 18G0 that the Bn 
tith Government had been guilty of making promises to 
the ear and breaking them to the hope and that tho 
only way In which justice could be done to Indians was 
by holding simultaneous examinations in England and 
India, of the some standard and on the same footing, 
instead of forcing Indians to go to London at an expense 
of thousands of pounds In order to secure admission to 
tho Government service. In 1870 tho Dnke of Argyll de- 
■clared We have not fulfilled our duty or the promises 
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aod engag emente wo have made ", lata. Lord Lyttou made 
tbo confession that deliberate and transparent snbtar- 
had been resorted to in order to reduce the promise 
of the Charter of 1833 to a dead letter , and that the Gov- 
emments of England and of India we,re not in a position. 
to answer satisfactorily the charge that they had taken 
every means in their power to break to the heaii the 
piomises they had made to the ear The Duke of Devon- 
shire, in 1883, asserted that if India was to be better 
governed it was to be done only by the employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the Natives 'in the 
service , while, finally, the late Lord Salisbury described 
the promises and their non-fulfilment as “ political hypo- 
crisy ” That was a nice description indeed of the char- 
acter of the British Rule in India , it was an admission 
that the conduct of the Butish Governmentin Indiahad 
been disgraceful But let them not forget that the pro- 
mises were made by the British Sovereign, the British 
Parliament, and British people, of their own free will, 
while the disgraoe for their non-fulfilment attached sole- 
ly to the British Government, which by its refusal to act 
had sullied the honour of the British people Two of 
the greatest offenders m this respect had been Lord 
George Hamilton and Lord Curzon, both of whom 
had very unpatriotic ally introduced most reactionary 
measures, and had pursued a mischievous policy which 
had resulted in the gravest injury to the Indian 
Empire and the British people Lord George Hamilton, 
whose object surely should have" been to make the peo- 
ple attached to. British Rule, had openly declared that it 
never would be popular with them , , while Lord Curzon 
had doUe his very utmost to make it unpopular He was 
going back to that country for a seoond term of office 
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« Viceroy bat the suggestion that Iho people would we! 
come hi* reappearance was falsified by the aulhori*atlio 
expression of the best Native opinion, andbiieontlnnaaro 
in tbo ofQcool Viceroy could onlyboproducrivec! teriotn 
Injury both to England and to India. \Vbat hid l<m 
iho remit of tho non lolfilmcnt of this long Miles oi pro- 
mises ? The system of greed and oppression «UD obtained 
In tho Government d India Iho country vtv* VcmR 
selfishly oxploited for tho solo benefit of Englishmen j it 
was slowly bat rarely being drained of Its weaJtlt, for no 
country in tho world could posiildy withstand a dram of 
from 30 to 40 millions sterling annually *uch as India 
was now subjected to its power of production was 
diminishing, and Its poople woro dying of hunger by tho 
million. Tho responsibility for all this rented upon 
British rule What was tho remedy 7 Not tho mlrchiot 
ous reactionary policy now being pursued by Lord 
Gurzon. but the taking of steps to transform and revolt: 
tloniso In a peaceful manner tho present ovfl anil disaa 
troua system of government so as to onablo tho pooplo 
themselves to take tltdr (all and proper share in tho 
administration of tbo affairs of their country Lord 
Gurzon had doseribod India as tho pivot of tho 
British Empire India oould not bo contout with tho 
present state of affairs and ho earnestly a p pooled to 
tho poople of Great Britain themsolroi to compel 
the Government to rodoom tbo promises so often mado, 
and to secure for India real self government subject, 
of course to tho paramottntcy o! Groat Britain. (Cheer# ) 



THE LEGACY OF LORD CURZON’S 
REGIME. 


f 1 meat wrehnn of Indian s resident in the United 
hn'jdav ten held m May 1905, at the Caxton Hall 
H edtr.i inter, to protest against Lord Cnrcou’s aspcisions 
f>'dnn People and then sacred w> it mgs, and 
' nvr'* the rciUwnary legislation that has dun actcnsed 
1 s ndv n’tstialmu 9fi Dadabhai Naorojt picsidcd and 
v ade the follou nig spicch ] — 

\\ o nro mot togethoi today for a veiy important 
purpose A unique o\ent has happened, showing signi- 
fy i»ll> a sign of tho tunes Wo have had m India 
a great uprise, and in the clnof towns theie have been 
held monstor meetings of Indians, denouncing and pro- 
tolling against tho saungs and doings of the highest 
authority thoio, making a protest m cleai, unmistakable 
tor ms against tho policy undor which India is mled ' 
It is, indeed, a unique ovent I, at anj late, do not 
loinomber anything similar having eror taken place m 
tlie histoiy of British India The Indians have very 
unanimously, vory earnestly, and very emphatically 
doclared that tho system of lule they are now under 
should nob continuo to be (Loud chceis ) Let us con- 
sider what thac means More than 50 years ago — I 
will not go back to an earlier penod oi onr history— 
Mountstuart Blphmstono said — 

It is in vain to endoa'v our to rule them (the Indians) on 
principles only suited to n slavish and ignorant population 

And 40 yeais after — in the last 10 or 12 yeais— ws 
find, not only a continuance of the same old system, but 
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wo And It brought to bear on tbo pooplo with cron more 
energy and more rigour ( Shamr ) Boroo 11 jfcir* 
ago Sir Henry Fowlor distinctly and dooldodly showod u 
that India was to be governed on tho pnnciplct con 
demnal by Elphinatono, for by his conduct In rc(u«lng to 
give effect to tho Resolution regarding simultaneous 
examination!, passed In 18D3 ho proved that It was 
Intended to continue the same ovR system under which 
tbo country had boon governed to long Thou followed 
ford George Hamilton as Secretary of Stalo and whs 
did ho tell tbo wholo world ? Ho said — 

Oqt rule shall never be popular Oar rule can n vrr lo 
popolar 

The*© were bis own words in one of his early 
speeches, and ho has taken very good euro that Ills pro 
pheoy shall be ful Mod But his doings were not so serious 
as Lord Ourson b although he managod to go quietly on 
issuing regulation after regulation with tho object of 
depriving Indians as for as pcstihio of an opportunity of 
mating any further progres*. But then comes ford 
Oancm and he out-Herodg them alb In tho first Roso 
lutlon you have enumoratod a numbor of his measure • 
— and not a complete list for there are so mo more of 
them — whioh he poised with the declared and cleat 
intention of continuing to govern India only on principle! 
suitable to slavish and Ignorant populations Hero then 
we have a olesu: and distinct Issuo, Our rulers — the 
officials— -toll us we shall have no chance of over becoming 
a self governing country— that they will not give us 
an opportunity of preparing ourselves for It Un 
doubtedly fclio character of tho wholo of tho measures 
passed within the last 10 years points towards such 
an Intention and to- the retraction of tho sonorous mode- 
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which was adopted on some occasions in the time of 
Lord Eipon Now, the Indian people have, for the first 
'time, risen np and declared that this thing shall not fie 
{Loud cheeis ) Here is a clear issue between the , -tilers 
and the people They are come face to face The rulers 
•say We shall rule, not only as foreign invaders, with 
iihe result of draining the country of its wealth, and 
killing millions by famine, plague, and starving scores of 
, millions by poverty and destitution ” While jthe ruled 
aie saying for the first time, “ That shall not be ” I 
regal d the day on which the first Calcutta meeting was 
■held as a red-letter day m the annals of India. (Cheers) 
I am thankful that I have lived to see the birthday of 
•the freedom of the Indian people (Beneiocd lehccn) 
The question now naturally arises, what will be the 
consequences of this open declaration of war — as you 
•may call it — between the rulers and the people ? I will 
■not give you my own opmions or my own views Anglo- 
Indian officials have told us that persistence in the 
piesent evil system government will lead to ceitarn 
consequences Sir John Malcolm, a well-known Governor 
of Bombay, who had a very distinguished career as a 
political agent and as an official, after describing the 
system that obtained m the government of India, prophe- 
sied what would be the necessaiy consequences, and 


said — 

“ moral evil to us doss not stand alone It carnes 
with it its Nemesis the seeds of the destruction of tbo 
Empire itself.” 

* Again, Sn Thomas Munro said — 

It would be more desirable that we should be expelled from 
the country altogether, than that the result of our system or 
government should be such an abasement of a whole peopio 
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Mr Bright cpoko on many occasions, always do 
nonncing the existing system of government Ilo always 
regarded it as an evii and a disgraceful system and 
after describing the system he wound up vrith tbeso 
words — ■ 

You m ay r«l y Open It that if thera ba a Jadgmeat of 
nsUtras— «* 1 beliere there Is— na for individuals oar ohJlHren 
In no dlitant genarations, rnmt pay the penalty which w# hat# 
purchased by neglecting our duty to the populations o! Indl*. 

... X a*y a Government like that has tom* fatal defect which 
at' some distant time must bring disaster and hurall atiou to 
the Qoremraent end to the people on whoso behalf It rule*. 

8ir William Huntor you know was a vory dtstln 
gulihed official and while be tpoko as favourably as bo 
poaaibly could of the existing system he did not fail 
to point out the evil part of it and ho summed up one 
of his Iooture3 in tbeso words — 

* We ahottld here hid sn Indite Ireland multiplied 50-fold 
on our hand* 

Again Lord Oromer — (cheers) — said — 

Change* khonld be taking piece In the thoughts, the desire* 
•nd the »lm» of the Intelligent and educated men of the coun- 
try which no wi*e and cautious Governmantcan afford to dis- 
regard, and to which they must gradually adapt their eystein of 
administration If they do not wish to see it shattered by forces 
which they hare themsaWei called into being, but whfoh they 
have failed to guide and control. 


Then Lord Harington when Secretary for India 
pointed out that tbo exclusion o! Indians from the 
government of their own country could not bo a wiso 
prooodare on the part of the British pooplo an tbo only 
coneequonoe could bo to 


m*« ttu> Indluu dulroo, of u,ttfa B ild. In lh« Dm In 
stance, of their European ruler*. 


I bam read to yon only tbsso four or flvo opinion* 
oi man ol position — of high position In tho Goyoramont 


si-ie 
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and Of official Anglo-Indians— opinions to the effect that 
1 pres0r ^ evil system is to continue the result will 
be to bung disaster to the British Empire— that, in fact 
the British Empire m India will' vanish That is the' 
position ip which we aie at the piesen t time, undei an 
evil system of rule Either that evil system must cease 
or it must produce disastrous results to the British Em- 
pire itself (Chec) s ) The issue before us is cleai Is 
India to be governed on principles of slavery or is she 
to be governed so as to fit heiself as early as possible to 
govern herself ? 

* *• * m * 


Anyone who reads the- items enumerated m the firs 
Resolution will see that Lord Cuizon has set himse] 
most vigorously and most earnestly to the task o 
securing that Indians shall be treated as slaves, am 
that then country shall remain the pioperty of England 
to be exploited and plundered at her will (“ Shame ", 
That is the task to which Lord Cnrzon has set himself 
with a vigour worthy of a better cause Now, that 
being the case, there is a duty on the Indians themselves 
( Cheers ) They have now bioken the ice , they have 
declared that they will not be governed as slaves , and 
now let them show a spirit of determination, for, I have 
very little doubt that, if the British public were once 
satisfied that India is determined to have self-govern 
ment, it will be conceded I may not live to see that 
blessed day, but I do not despair of that result being 
achieved ( Cheers ) The issue which has now been 
laised between the Governors and the governed cannot 
be put aside The Indian people have as one body and 
in a most extraoidimuy way, nsen for the first time to 
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declare their determination to put an on d to tho pre- 
sent evil system ol role (Ofwer* ) Now I come to 
the first part of the first Eesolution— tho aspersions and 
attacks Lord Ourzon has thought proper to mate — in I 
am afraid a little spirit of peevishness — against the 
character and religion of the Bask I do not need 
however to enter into any refutation of what he has 
said for tho simple reason that as far as I am concerned 
I performed that task 39 years ago when Mr Crawford 
the President of the Ethnological Society wrote a paper 
full of the very same ignorant and superficial charge* 

I replied to that, and 1 find that the Oriental Review of 
Bombay has reprinted my reply for the present occasion 
( Oheeri ) There are ono or two other aspects of tho 
matter I should like to dwell npon It ia very strange 
Anglo-Indian officials ihould throw stones in this matter 
Let us have some enquiry about the manner in which 
the British Government have behaved towards Indie 
Again I will not give you my own views or ideas. I 
will give you those ol Englishmen themaelvoa — of mon 
of the very Highest authority A Committee was 
formed in the year 1860 of five members of no less a 
body than the Council of the Secretary of State in 
order to enquire what the Government of tho day 
should do with regard to the Aot of 1838 by whioh all 
disqualification of race and creed was abolished This 
Oommittee of five men — all high Anglo-Indian officials 
who had done much yrork in India, and whose namos 
were all well known gave a very decided opinion that 
tho British Government had exposed itself to the charge 
of having made promisee to the ear and broken them 
to tho hope/* This was in I860 In 1809 the Lhike 
of Argyll dearly acknowledged what had been the 
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conduct; of the Butish Government towards the Indiar 
people in these words — 


I must say that we have not fulfilled our duty or the 
promises and engagements which we have made 


That does not look very like sincerity and right 
eousness on the part of the British Government (Cheers ) 
Then comes Lord Lytton Something like 18 years after 
the Committee had given then opinion — an opinion of 
, which we knew nothing because the report was pigeon- 
holed Lord Lytton, in a private despatch to the Secre 
tary of State, used these words — 


No sooner was the Act (1833) passed, than the Government 
began to devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of 
it . all so many deliberate and transparent subterfuges for 
stultifying tlfe Act, and reducing jt to a dead letter I 

do not hesitate to say that both the Government of England 
and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable to 
answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every means 
m their power of breaking to the heart the words of promise 
they had uttered to the ear 

Lastly, no less a personage than Lord Salisbury 
summed up the whole thing in two words He declared 
that the conduct of the Butish Government to the 
Indian people was “ political hypocrisy } ' It does not, 
then, lie very well in the mouth of Anglo-Indian officials 
to talk of lapses* of Indian character and morality 
[Cheers ) They forgot that they themselves had a very 
large beam m their own eyes when they were pomtmg 
to a little mote which they fancied was m the eyes of 
others [Reneived. cheering ) They ought to remember 
that they are living m glass houses, and should not 
throw stones The nest aspect of Lord Curzon’s charges 
on which I wish to speak is this He does not seem to 
realise the responsibility of the position m which he has 
been placed He is there representing the Sovereign o 


/ 
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the Empire — a* Viceroy or Second King— the bead of 
a, great people, 300 millions in number who had poa- 
aewod civilisation for thousands of years, and at a time 
\yhon his forefathers were wandering in the forests hero 
{Ohaert and kiwflftier ) He had a special mission His 
duty as Viceroy is to attract as muoh as possible and 
to attach the good feeling of4he Indian people to the 
rule of the British Sovereign What does he do ? By 
hlfl aota he deals a deadly blow to British Bole and then, 
by a peculiarly ignorant and petulant speech be creates 
aim oat a revolution in the whole of the Empire It is 
really very strungo that be should do so But I am not 
surprised at what be baa done and I will give you the 
reason why But first, I will certainly mention quo 
circumstance in his favour and to his credit As wo 
all know he made a very firm stand against any brutal 
treatment of the Indian people by Europeans and in 
so doing caused dissatisfaction to bis own countrymen 
In that he really did a service not only to Indiana bnt 
to the whole British Empire. (Oheera ) That cute act 
of bis eh all not be forgotten by Indians, for it showed 
his peuse of the justice he as a Viceroy Bhould exercise. 
(Benetesd cheering) Bub by all the actB and measures* 
mentioned in the first resolution be has tried to Eussianlse 
the Indian Administration and with that narrow states- 
manship with which ho has all along associated Mmwfilf 
he baa forgotten that while Eueaianlaing the Indian 
Administration he Is Bussianlsmg also tbo people of India 
who live at a distance of 6 000 miles from the centre 
of the Empire, and who consequently are In a very 
different position from the Be naans themselves, who 
are struggling against their own Government in their 
own country {Bear hear) It is remarkable that 
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Loud Curzon, when he was first appointed Viceroy, 
said that India was the pivot of the British Empire, 
that if the Colonies left the British Empire it would 
not matter much, whereas the ' loss of India would 
be the setting of the sun of the Empire Wlmt does he 
do 9 How does he strengthen that pivot ? One would 
think he would put more strength, more satisfaction, and 
more prosperity under the pivot, but, instead of that, he 
has managed to deposit under it as much dynamite as he 
possibly can — dynamite in the form of public dissatisfac 
tion, which, even m. his owm time, has produced the 
inevitable explosion Surely, that is a remarkable way 
of strengthening the connexion between the British and 
the Indian peoples But, as he had said, he was not 
surprised at the Viceregal career of Lord Curzon ho 
was only disappointed and grieved that the fears he' 
entertained when Lord Curzon was appointed had been 
fulfilled It had been a great disappointment to him, 
because ho had hoped against hope for something better 
The Announcement of his appointment was made in 
August) 1898, and m the following September he wrote 
to a friend in these terms — f 

* I am hoping against hope about Mr Curzon, for this reason 

Lord Salisbury was at one time not a little wild When be 
came to the India Office he seemed to havo realised his re- 
sponsibility, and proved a good Secretary of State, as things go 
—at least, an honestly outspoken one Will Curzon show 
this capacity 9 That is to be seen 

My disappointment is th^t he did not show this 
capacity, and did not realise the lesponsibility of his 
position — he did not know bow to govern the Indian 
Empire I will not take up moie of your time Tho 
clisis huas come , the people and the rulers are face 
to face The people have for 150 years suffered 
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patiently and strange to say their patienoe has been 
raido a taunt as wall aj viewed as a credit to them. 
Often I have been taunted with the fact that 800 mil 
Ilona of Indiana allow themselves to be governed, like 
■levee by a handful of people. And then it is stated to 
their aredit that they are a law-abiding civilised and 
long-goffering people Bat the spell is broken. {Ohara ) 
The old days hive passed and the Indian of to-diy looks 
at the whole petition in quite a different light Now 
India U becoming restless and it is desirable that the 
Government should at once realise it I hope that the 
neit Government we have will reconsider the whole 
position and will so© and understand the changes that 
have taken plaoo in the oonditlon, knowledge and 
intelligence of the Indian people. {Chttra ) I hope that 
step* will be taken more in conformity with the changes 
that have taken place and that things will not bo 
allowed to go on in their present evil way to the detrl 
ment of the Empire itself as well as the suffering of the 
people. ( Loud chars ) 



part II. 

DnbaDbm IMaoroji's TRUntfugs 

I.— ADMINISTRATION AND 
MANAGEMENT * 

OF INDIAN EXPENDITURE. * 

DEAR Lord Welby, — I beg to place before you 
and other Members of the Commission a few notes 
about the scope and importance of its work 

Th r e Reference consists of two parts The first is 
‘ To enquire into the Administration 'and Management 
of the MiJitary and Civil Expenditure incurred under 
the authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, or of the Government of India ’ 

This enquiry requires to ascertain whether the 
present system of the Administration and Management 
of Expenditure, both here and m India, secures suffi- 
ciency and efficiency of services, and all other satisfac- 
tory results, at an economical and affordable cost ; 
whether there is any peculiar inherent defect, or what 
Mr Bright called “fundamental error”! m this 
system , and the necessity or otherwise of every expen- 
diture 

I shall deal with these items as briefly as possible, 
simply as suggestively and not exhaustively — 

“ SUFFICIENCY ” — The Duke of Devonshire (then, 
1883, Lord Har tington) as Secretary of State forlnffia 
* Submitted by Mr Haoroji to the Welby Commission, 

October 1895 Q „ 

f Speech in House of Commons, o/6/Ivdo 
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has Bflia * There can in my opinion bo very litilo 
doubt that India la insufficiently governed ’ 

Sir William Hunter has laid I Tbo constant de- 
mand for improvement in the general oxccutfv© ■will 
require an in erne Bing amount of administnxtivo labour 
EfFIOIENOY n — -It stands to reason that when a 
country is insufficiently governed * it cannot bo cfficl 
entiy governed however competent each servant high 
and low may be. The Duke of Devonshire assumes as 
rauoh in the words if the country is to bo bettor 
governed." Bo does Sir William Hunter If wo aro 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply " 
Those words will be found in the fuller extracts given 
further on 

Economical and Affordable Cost — Iho 
Duke of Devonshire has said { Tho Government of 
India cannot afford to spend more than they do on the 
administration of the country and if tho oountry is to 
bo better governed that can only be done by the 
employment of the best and moat intelligent of the 
Natives in the Bervioe * 

Sir William Hunter after referring to the good 
work done by the Company of the external and Internal 
protection has said i But the good work thus common 
oed has assumed suoh dimensions under the Queen s 
Government of India that it can no longer bo carried 
on or even supervised by imported labour from England 
except at a ccet whioh India cannot sustain ” 
forty years hereafter we should have had an Indian 


/ 
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t w England f Work In India," p. 13 J 
X Bonn of Common*, 13/8/1853. 

| “Enfland • Work In India, p. 
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Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on oor hands The conch 
tion of things in India compels the Government to enter 
■on these problems Their solution and the constant 
•demand for improvement m the general executive, will 
require an ineieasmg amount of administrators laboui 
India cannot afford to pay foi that labour at the English 
rates, which aie the highest in the world for official 
service But she can afford to pay for it at her own 
Native rates, which are perhaps the lowest m the world 
for such employment ” “ You cannot woik with im 
ported labour as cheaply as you can with Native labour, 
s,nd I regard the more extended employment of the 
Natives not only as an act of justice but as a financial 
necessity ” “ The appointment of a few Natives ann- 

ually to the Covenanted Civil Service will not solve the 
'problem If we are to govern the Indian people 

Efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by means 
of themselves, and pay for the Administration at the 
market rates of Native labour ” * 

“ Any Inherent Defect ” — Mr Bright saidi . 
— “ I must say that it is my belief that if a country be 
found possessing a most fertile soil capable of bearing 
■every variety of production, and that notwithstanding 
the people are m a state of extreme destitution and 
•suffering, the chances are there is some fundamental 
•error in the government of that country.’ 

I take an instance Suppose a European servant 
draws a salary of Bs 1,000 a month He uses a portion 
of this for all his wants, of comfort, living, etc , etc All 
this consumption by him is at the deprivation of an 
Indian who would and could, under right and /natural 

* “England’s Work m India " pp H8-19 

t House of Commons, 3/G/I85.5 
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circumstances, occupy that position and onjoy that pro- 
, Vialov Thle la the firat parballoSB to India as, at leait 
the services enjoyed by the Europeans aro rondored by 
I ndiana as they would hare rendered to anj Indian ocou 
pymg the position. But whatever tho European Bends 
to England for bla various wants, and whatever tavinga 
and pension he ultimately on his retirement, carries 
•way with him is a complete dram out of tho country 
crippling her whole material condition and her capacity 
to meet all her wants— o. dead loss of wealth together 
with tbo Iobb of work and wisdom — i tho accumulated 

experience of his service Besides all State expenditure 
in this country ia • dead loss to India 

This peculiar Inherent evil or fundamental error in 
the proeent British Indian administration and manage- 
ment of expenditure and ita consequences havo been 
foretold more than a hundred year* ago by Sir John 
Shore (1787) 

“Whatever allowance «e make for the incraaaed Indtutry 
of the Bubjecteof the dtatc owing to the anh&noed demand for 
the prodace of It l*uppoilng the demand to be eahanoed) there 
U re«on to oonolade that the benefit* ate more than counter 
balanced by erlla Ineoparable from the ayatem of a remote 
foreign dominion.” 

And it is significantly remarkable that the wunQ in- 
herent evil in the present system of administration and 
management of expenditure has been after nearly a hun 
dred years, confirmed by a Secretary of State for India 
Lord Eandoiph -Churchill has said in a letter to the 
Treasury (1886) t 


P fa *’ 1 «tlon to taxation and tho 

CSSTlr P«tdl»r not moralr from tho 

hablU of tho topple and their otrone ero roion to ohan*o, which 
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What we shall have to do ia, first to ascertain all 
the purposes in whloh both countries are interested by 
yruTTumnfl every charge In them und how far each of 
them la respectively Interested therein 

In my opinion there are some charges in which the 
United Kingdom u almost wholly or wholly interested 
But any such cases will bo dealt with as they arise. 

Alter ascertaining rucb purposes and the extent oi 
the interest of each country the next thing to do would 
bo to ascertain the comparative capaoity of each ooun 
try so as to fix the right apportionment according to 
such extent of interest and such capacity 

I shall just state bore what has been already ad 
mittod to be the comparative capacity by high authorities. 
Lord Oromar (then Major Baring) as tbo Finance 
Minister of India, baa said in his speech on the Budget 
(1889) In England the average Income por head of 
population was £33 in Franco it was £23 In Turkey 
whloh was the poorest country In Europe it was £4 por 
head 1 may add here that Jvlulhall gives for Buraia 
above £9 per head About India Lord Cromer says 
It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a 
year and though I am not pro pared to pledge myaelf 
to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort 
it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that 
the taxpaying community is exceedingly poor To derive 
any very large increase of revenue from so poor a 
population as thla ig obviously impossible and if It were 
possible would be unjustifiable But he thought it 
waa quite sufficient to show the extreme poverty of fcho 
mara o! the people. I think the principles of the col 
oulation^foif India and the other countriee ore somewhat 
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Now as to the revenue# I think the figures are very 
Instructive Whereas in England the taxation ia £2 1 1# 
8J per head In Scotland £2 8i Id per head and 
In Ireland, -£L 12* 5 d per bead the Budget which I 
shall present to-morrow will show that the taxation 
per head in India ia something like 2i Od or ono-twen 
both the taxation o{ the United Kingdom and one- 
thirtoenth of that of Ireland H And that this very 
small capacity of 2s 6d per head is most burdensome 
and oppressive is admitted on all bands and the author! 
ties ora at their wiU ends what to do to squeeze out 
more 8o far bock as 1870* Mr Gladstone admitted 
about India as a country, too much burdened and 
In 18931 be said The expenditure oi India and oe 
peoially the Military expenditure is alarming 

Sir David Barbour saldt The financial position of 
the Government of India at the present moment Is such 
as to give cause for apprehension The preapeots oi 
the future are disheartening M | 

Lord Lnndadowne, as Viceroy said l| Wo should 
be driven to lay before the Council bo discouraging an 
account of our Finanoee and to add the admission that 
for the present it is beyond our power to deeorlbo the 
mean* by which we can hope to extricate ourselves from 
the difficulties and embarrassments which surround us 
m T Hon bJe friend is I am afraid, but too well justified 
m regarding our position with grave apprehension We 
have to consider not so much the years whioh ore pest 


Hansard, voL SOI p. 821, 10/ 5 A 870 
t Hansard, voL It, p. CM 30/e/mj. 
f Par R«tarn 207 of 1893, Financial Btatemant, 23/3/93 
| lb., para-M 

I Pat Batura 07 of 1553 Financial Statement, 23/3/93 
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and gone as those which are immediately ahoad of 115 , 
and if we look forward to these, there can bo no doubt 
that we have cause for serious alarm ” * 

Many such confessions can be quotol And nor 
when India is groaning Under such intolerable hov.\ 
■expenditure, and for the relief of which, indeed, this ier\ 
Royal Commission has come into eustonco, tho utmost 
that can be squeezed out of it to meet such oxpondituro h 
2s 6d per head Thus, by the statomont of Sir II Fowler 
as Secretary of State for India, 'the relatne capacit\ o' 
poor India at the utmost prossuro is only one-tv\entic‘h 
of the capacity of tho prosperous and wealth} United 
Kingdom. But theie is still something worse Wbci 
the actual pressure of both taxations as comparod, with 
the respective means of tho two countrio>> is considorc- 7 , 
it will be found that tho prossuro of taction on ' extro 
mely poor” India is much more hoaw and nppro m\o 
than that on tho most wealth} country of UngKud 

Even admitting for tho prosont tho o\erc linr'oof 
Lord Corraor of Rs 27 tncomo, and tho m dorv-dumte 
of Sir H Fowlor about 2s Cxi , rovonuo raLe 1 the prc~- 
sure of porcontago of tho Indian Ro\onne, v i romf a rod 
with India's means of pa\ mg, no\en then slight!} high''' 

than that of tho United Kingdom But if in, c-‘ ». t- 
of moans and rovonuo bo found corrc-t. th* U hxn 
pressuro or percentage will bo found to be fd.\ cr nu' 1 ' 
per cent beauer than that on tho Unit <1 Km ;do*n ^ 
You ba\o noticed a similar fo\h<" } of 
smaller amount to bo neces^ril} r lighter tax r t 
Irish Ro} al Commisuon 
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H 2613 • You irait on to moke rather a linking 
comparison between the weight of taxation in Ireland 
and Groat Brittin, and I think yon took the years 1841 
to 1881 In answer to Mr Sexton taking it head by 
head tho incident* of taxation was comparatively very 
light I may »y in 1841 and very heavy comparatively 
in 1881 ?— Yes 

*' 2614 I would ask yon does not that want sorpo 
qualification If* you take alone without qualification 
tho incidence of taxation upon poo pi o leaving out of 
view entirely the fact whether the people have become 
In the Interval poorer or richer will you not get to a 
vrrdnR conclusion? bet me give you an instance of 
what I mean, I will take snob a place as the Colony 
of Victoria. Before the gold discoveries you had thero 
a i mall sparse, squatting population probably very little 
administered and paying very few taxes. Probably in 
such a case yon would find out that the moidenco of 
taxation at that tune was extremely small ? — Yes 

M 2616 Bui take It thirty or forty years later when 
there was a greater population and what I am now 
dwelling upon an improvement in wealth, you would 
find out that the incidence of taxation was very much 
heavier per head for instance perhaps 6s per head at 
first, and perhaps £2 hi the second but it would bo 
wrong to draw the conclusion from that fact that the 
individuals were relatively more heavily taxed at the 
U<or period than tho first Would It not V 

Similarly lb would be wrong to draw the conclusion 
that the individuals of England were more heavily taxed 
than those of India, because the average of the former 
was £2 111 8ck, and that of the latter was Qx G d An 
Sir ~&«tara (o "Vo-l I Pal LonTWiiby " 

14—19 
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•elephant may carry a ton with ease, but au ant will be 
crushed by a quarter ounce. 

Not only is India more heavily taxed than England 
iio supplying its expenditure, but there is another addi 
tional destructive circumstance against India The whole 
T3ritish taxation of £2 11 s 8(2 per head returns entirely , 
to the people themselves from whom it is raised. But the 
"2$. so oppressively obtained out of the poverty- 
-stricken Indians does not all return to them. 'No 
Wonder that with such a destructive and unnatural 
system of the administration and management of. 
expenditure" millions perish by famine and scores of 
millions, or — as Lord Lawrence said (1864)— "the 
] mass of the people, 6n]oy only a scanty subsistence”- 
Again in 1873, before the Select Committee of the House 1 
‘ of Commons, Lord Lawrence said “ The mass of the 
^ people of India are so miserably poor that they have bare- 
ly the means of subsistence It is as much as a man can - 
do to feed his family or half-feed them, let alone spend- j 
Ing money on what may be called luxuries or con- - 
yemences." I was present when this evidence was 
given* and I then noted down these words I think 
they are omitted from the published report, I do not 
know why and by whom. In considering therefore the 1 
administration and'management of expenditure and the ^ 
apportionment of charge foi common purposes, all such >■> 
circumstances are most vital elements, the importance 
of the attention to which cannot be over-estimated 

The Times’ of 2nd July last, in its article on “Indian 
Affairs," estimates the extent and importance of the 
work of the Commission as follows , ( 

“ Great -Britain is anxious to deal fairly with India If it 
should appear that India has been saddled with charges wrnen - 
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-the British taxpayer should^iavo borne the British taxpayer wBt 
not WUt* to do his doty At present we are in tte umato- 
factory position which allow* of Injurious aspersions being made 
on the justice and good faith of the British nattcra, wit treat hav 
tag the mean* of knowing whether the aoftqsatlo ne a re true or 
TaW- Those *nocu»atlona have been, brought forward In the 
Home of Lords, in the House of Commons, and In a hundred 
newspapers, pamphlet* and memorials In India, Un dividual 
experts of equal authority take opposite sides in regard to them 
Any curtailment of the scope of thi Royal Commission a enquiry 
whfcb mlghtniebar reasonable men from coming to a conclusion 
on these questions would be viewed with disappointment In 
.England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout India," 

Now whfU are the aocusationa and “ Injurious 
aspersions on tho justice and good faith of the Bntiah 
nation ? Here aro some atetemonU by high authorities ds 
to the object* and results of the preeont system of fcho 
administration and management of expenditure of British 
Indian revenues. 

Macaulay pom tod out 

** That would Indeed be a doting wWdom which, in order 
that India might remain a dependency would make it a uaieaa 
and oostly dependency— which would ksep s hundred millions 
of men from being our customers faj^order that they might con 
tlnne to be onr slaves. 


Lord Salisbury »ya India must be bled, H j 
Mr Bright sai^ 

, “The oultivatori of the toil, the groat body of the popula 
tion oflmila-, are in a condition <rf great impoverishment, of 
groat dejection, and of great suffering."! 

, |Q foiore have India governed not for a bandfnl 

rfEnBU.htmn.not forlh.tOims^Tto, who.« pmlM, .r. » 

ooratjjUj In thU Hoo«. Ym m „ gor.ro Indl., If 

rob thnsood of EngiMd kut til. good of Knelnnd 

ma v °°? 8 throngh the channels at the good of India There 
are but two modes of gaining. anything by our connexion with 

'Hansard, voi 19 p. M3, 10^/1833. — - 

t Far Return {c, 30M 1] lMi. 

} JH erase of Commons, li/l/iBSS. 
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India The one is by plundering the people of India and n m 
other by tradm e with them I prrfe/to So rtby taCrt 
them But m order that England may become rich by trading 
with India, India itself must become rich ’’ * ^ B 

Now, asjong as the prosont system is what Mr. 
Bright characterises by implication as that of plunder' 
mg, India cannot become nch 


“I say that a Government put over 250,000,000 of people r 
"17 ^ aS eViec ^ Raises till it can levy no moret which spend** 
all that it can levy, and which has borrowed £100,000,000 more 
that all that it can levy— I say Government like that has some 
fotal defect, winch, at some not distant time, must bring disaa 
ter and humiliation to the Government and to the people on 
w hose behalf it rules ”f 


Bawcefcfc said 

“ Lord Metcalf had well said that the bane of our system 
was that the advantages were reaped by one class and tho 
work was done by another ” £ 


Sir Geoige Wingate § says With legard to the present 
system of expenditure 

“ Taxes spent m the country from which they are raised, 
are totally different m their effect from taxes raised m ono 
country and spent in another In 'the former case the taxes 
collected from the population . are again returned 

to the industrious olasses But the case is wholly 

different when the taxes are not spent in the country from 
which they are raised . They constitute an 

absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn 
from the taxed country might as well be thrown 

into the sea Such is the nature of the tribute we 

have so long exacted from India From tins 

explanation some famt conception may be formed ( of the 
cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon India ” “The 
Indian tribute, whether weighed m the scales of justice, or 
viewed m the light of our own'mterest, will be found to be at 
variance with humanity, with common sense, and with the 
received maxims of economic science ’’ , 

' House of Commons, 24/6/1858 
| 'Speech m the Manchester Town Hall, 11-12-18 i7 
| Hansard, vol 191, p 1841, 5/5/1868 „ 

“ A Few Words on our Financial Relations w ita Inaia 

(London, Richardson Bros , 1859 ) . 
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Lord Lawrence, Lord Cromer Sir Auckland Cdvin 
tna others declare tho axtremo poverty of British Indio, 
jind that alter a hundred yews oi the administration o( 
-expenditure by tho most highly pruisod and most highly 
paid service in the world — by administrators drawn from 
the same olaes which serves in England. 

Sir John Shore, as already stated predicted a 
hundred years ago that noder the present syatem tlio 
tenofite are more than oonnter balanced by its evils. 

A Committee of five mombcrs * of tho Council of 
•the Secretary of State for India said In 18G0 that the 
British Government was exposed to the char go of 
loeping prom leo to tho ear and liroaldng it to tho hopo 
and Lord Lytton t said in 1878 the samo, with greater 
emphasis, in a Minute which it is desirable tho 
■Commission should have. 


Lord Lytton said f 

“The Act of Parliament h so undefined and Indefinite 
-oblige, tlona on tho part of the Government of India toward* 
It* Native *ub}eot* ara * obviously dangerous that no 
aooner wsa the Act pawed than the Government began to 
devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of It. 
Under the term* of the Act, which are studied and laid to 
heart by that Increasing clt*s of educated Native* whoae 
development tho Government encourage* without being able 
aspiration* of Its existing member*, every aoch 
Native, if onoe admitted to Government employment In post* 
previously^ reserved to the covenanted *orvice, l* entitled to 
expect and claim appointment in the fair coarse of promotion 
to the highent poet In that aerrice W* all know that these 
-cutmg »nd expectation* norer can or will be fulfilled We 
“n 0h L 00 * a botwwu prohibiting them and cheating 
4 hem,and we have chosen the le ast *trai*htforward course 

Hr Artmtool, 

I oftt.flf.t In dim N o t, 0M I Ctengrem, p 30 

TWISTS (?) to whkh th. 
of S/5 ' 1S7 * rri "*- P " 
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The application to Natives of the competitive examination 
system as conducted in England — and the recent reduction in 
the age/ at which candidates can compete are also many 
deliberate and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act, 
' j reda ™8 to a dead letter Since I am writing con- 
fidentially, I do not hesitate to say that both the Governments 
of England and of India appear to me, up to the present 
moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having 
taken every means m their power of breaking to the heart the 
words of promise they had uttered to the ear ” 

The Duke of Argyll said * 

“ I must say that we have not fulfilled our duty or the 
promises $nd engagements which we have made ” 


When Lord Noithbrook pleaded! (1883) the Act of 
Patliament of 1833, the Court of Directors’ explanatory 
despatch and the great and solemn Proclamation of 185S, 
Lord Salisbury in leply said “ My lords, I do not see 
what i s the use of all this political hypocrisy ” ] 

The Act for which Macaulay said “ I musk say that 
to the last day of my life I shall be proud of having been 
one of those -who assisted in the framing of the Bill 
which contains that clause ” the clause which lie called 
“ that wise, that benevolent, that nobio clause, ” and 
which Lord L^nsdowne supported m a noble speech as 
involving “the h&pmess oi misery of 160,000,000 of 
human beings, ” and as confident that the strongth of 
the Government would be increased , and the great and 
most solemn proclamation of the Sovereign on bohalf of 
the British nation are, accirdmg to Lord Salisbury 
“ political hypocrisy »” Can there be a more sorious and 
injurious aspersion on the justice and good faith of fcho 

British nation 9 , 

The Duke of Devonslme pointod out that it wouln 


* Speech in Souse of Lords H/3/I8G9 
f Hansard, vol 277, p 1792, 9/4 '1883 
l lb,p 1798 
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not be wiao to tell a patnotlo Nativo that tho Indiana 
fihall never have any chance except by their getting rid 
‘in the first instance of their European ruler*.* '* 

From tho beginning ot British connection 'with India 
ap to the present day India baa been made to pay for 
ovary possible kind of expenditure lor tho acquisition and 
maintenance of British Rule, and Britain haa never -con 
tribe tod her lair share (except a small portion on few 
rare occasions, such as the last , Afghan ^Var) for all tho 
groat benefits it haa always derived from all suoh oxpondi 
feuco and bleeding "or M glaring of India. And ao thia 
is a part of the Important mission ot this Oommlndon to 
lustly »ppcrrtlon ohirge tor purpose* In which both coun 
tries are interested. 

Such are some of tho H accusations and injurious 
Aaporaona being made on the justice and good faith of 
the British nation ” wkflo truly Great Britain is anx 
ions to deal fairly with India. Justly does the Ttrae* 
oonolude that any curtailment of the Royal Commission ■ 
enquiry which might debar reasonable men from coming 
to a conclusion on the»o questions would bo viewed with 
disappointment in England and with deep diasatitfao 
ilon throughout India M 

The Time* is farther justified whon Sir Henry 
Fowler h ims e l f complained of a very strong indictment 
of the British Government of India ” baring been 
brought before the House and the country n i And it 
Is this Indictment Which haa led to the enquiry 

On the 10th of this month the Ttmtt in a leader on 
thejmnduci of the Transvaal with regard to trade and 

Hocm of Common*, ttfSflSSX " 

t Hon»o of Common*, 15/S/1B9I 
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Commission in finding out the actual whole truth of 
every question under consideration. 

I shall eetocm it a favour if at the next mooting, 
you will be so good as to place thiB letter before the 
Commission I may mention that I am sending a oopy 
to every member of the Commission, in order that tboy 
imay be mode acquainted beforehand with its contents. 

Youra truly 

Dadabhai Naorojl 



II. 

De vr Lord Webby, -I now submit to the Commis- 
sion a fiu the i repLesentation r upon the most important 
-est of the present " Administration and Management 
of Expenditure,” viz , its results 

Kmdly oblige me by laying it befoi e the Commission 
at the next meeting I shall send a copy of it to every 
member of the Commission As the lefeienee to the 
Commission embraces a number of most vital questions 
—vital both to England and India— I am obliged to 
^submit my representation m parts. When I have 
finished I shall be willing, if the Commission think it 
necessary, to appear as a witness to bo cioss-oxamined 
upon my representations If the Commission thinks 
that I should be examined on each' of my representa- 
tions separately, I shall be willing to be examined 

In the Act of 1858 (see LIII)- Parliament provided 
that among other information for its guidance the 
Indian authorities should lay before it every year “ A 
Statement prepared from detailed Eepoits from each. 
Presidency and District m India, m such foim as shall 
best exhibit the Moral and Material Progress and Condi- 
tion of India m each such Presidency.” Thereupon such 
Reports wero ordered by the Government of India to be 
prepared by the Government of each Presidency 

As a beginning the Reports were naturally imperfect 
m details In 1862, the Government of India observed 
lt There is a mass of statistics m the Administration Re 
ports of the various Local Governments but they- 

are not compiled on any u niform plan' . > so as to show 

* Submitted to the Welby Commission>on’9th January, 1896 
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the eta tut fos of the Empire” (Fin Gan. Juno, 69) 
The Statistical Committee, which the Government of 
I ndia had organised for the purpose prepared certain 
Forma of Tableg, and after receiving reports on thoao 
formr from the different Governments made a Boport 
to the Government of India, with re mod Forma of 
Tahles (Offfoe Memorandum Financial Department No 
1049 dated 28/2/G6) The members of this Committee 
wore Mr i L Grote, president and Messrs G Campbell 
D Oowio and G Smith. 

I confine myself in this statement to the tables con 
corning only the material condition of India, or what 
aro callod Production and Distribution." 

The following are the tables prescribed — 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
FORM D — Aaaiouiifimn. 

Under a former Sootion jirovision ia made for informs 
tion regarding soflu ho far aa nature is concern od 
and wo have now to do with what the soil pro 
ducoe, and with all that is necessary to tDl the soil, 
all of which is embraced under the boads — Orop 
Btcajh Rent, and Production 


OROVB OulTTVATHD in A ORB 8 ACTUAL OR 


APPROIHIATB — L 
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rdo*»— cORfinved. I LATOTTB. — 2 



Note. — Till Ronet*! chanctfir of the »t*plo of the district 
■hoold bo »t*tod a* 4 Cotton, IndJgenona r M Ootton, EW 
Orleane," Boktlt Row " u Snsar ReHaed " Salt Rook 
Belt, Bembor Late, end »o on. 

EOBXt F 


Mona ajo) QtTAJuins. 




I’ORM. G.— Manufacture. 
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Xi will be seen from those tables that they aro 
■sufficient for calculating the total production " of any 
province, with each addition* for sundry other produce 
ta may be necessary with sufficient appro xirnacy to 
aoouracy to supply the information which Parliament 
wants to know about the progress or deterioration of 
the material oondition of India. 

Sir David Barbour said, in reply to a question put 
by Sir James Pefle — 

** S583 It does Dot by any meanj follow that people are 
•tarring because they are poor * — Not In the least. You must 
reeoileot that the oost of the necessaries of life it very mu b 
low In India than H U In England." 

How the question ia, whether even with this 
** very "much lass cost of the necessaries and wants of 
life these Dooeesaries and wants of life even to an 
absolute amount, few as they are are supplied by the 
production of the year “ Sir D Barbour and others 
that speak on this point have not given any proof that 
even these aheap and few wants arc supplied with also 
a fair reserve for bad seasons. It is inerpll cable why 
the Statistical Committee failed to prescribe tho tabios 
for the neoe«ary consumption — or os the heading of 
Bonn D oalled M Distribution ”■ — if they really meant to 
give Parliament Huoh full information as to enablo it to 
pidgo whether the mass of the poo pi o M as Ixird Paw 
renoe said, lived on scanty subsistence or not. The 
Statistical Committee hhs thus missed to ask this other 
necessary information m., the *7tnfc8 of a common 
labourer to keep hfmwif and his family in ordinary 
healthy working oondibon— in food, clothing, shelter 

and other neocssory ordinary social want*. It is by the 

oomporiaon of what ia produced and what is needed by 
the people even for the absolute necessaries of life (leave 
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alone any luxuries) that anything like, a fair idea of the 
condition of the people can be foi mod. In my first 
lottei to the Secietary of State foi India, of 24th May, ’ 
1880, I have worked out as an illnstiation all the neces-* 
saiy tables both for production ” and 'distribution," 
i c , absolute necessaries of life of a common labourer m 
Punjab. 

If the demands of Parliament aie to be loyally 
supplied (which, unfortunately, is almost invariably not 
the attitude of Indian authorities in matters concerning 
the welfare of the Indians and honour of the British 
name depending thereon) there is no reason whatever 
why the mfoimation requued is not fully furnished by 
every province They have all the necessary materials 
for these tables, and they can easily supply the tables 
both for “ production ” ahd “ distribution ” or necessary 
consumption, at the prices of the year of all necessayy 
wants Then the Statistical Department ought to work 
up the average per bead per annum for the whole of 
India of both “ production ” and “ distribution ” Un- 
less such information is supplied, it is idle and useless 
to endeavour to persuade the Commission that the 
material condition of the people of British India is 
improving It was said m the lettei of the Secietary 
of State for India to me of 9th August, i860, that m 
Bengal means did not exist of supplying the information 
I desired Now that may have been the case m 1880, 
but it is not so now , and I cannot understand why the 
Bengal Government does not give the tables of produc- 
tion at all in its Administration Report The only 
table, and that the most important one, foi which it 
was said they had not the means, and which was not 
given m the Administration Repoit, is given in detail in 
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the Statistical Abstraot of British India for 1893-4 " 
(Part. Bet [& 7 887] 1893) pp. 141 2. 

Ho 73 — Crops Under Coltitatiok in 1893-1 
(r 141) 

Administration — BcngnL 
ACRES 


RJoe. 

Wheat- 

Other Food 
Grain* (In | 
oludlne : 
i Pal***) 
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Other Food 
Crop*. 

1 

8 offer 
cane. 

Coffee. 

3M00.300 

1^10^00 

11 638,000 

3a w, 900 

1,083,400 

1 1 


AORES~eon(mw«f 


Tea. | 

Cotton. | 
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Other 

Fibre*. 

Oil 

Seed*. 

Indigo. 

110300 

30JJS80 

-038000 

107100 

3,333 000 

814000 


ACRES — continued 
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crop* J 

Deduct areal 
cropped 
more than 
onoa. j 

Actual area 
on whloh 
crop* were 
crown. 

730000 

1,900 

134,900 

_ 

84^44000 

10 456,900 

53^87,300 


Then at 1 * 45 © 143, thorn is also given total area 
under crops— <* aroo, under irrigation— 61 -U4 200 
■ore*. Certainly if they am know the total area, they 
can ascertain the average of some of the principal crops. 

a 4-20 
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Then ns to the crops per acre of some of the principal 
produce, they can havo no difficulty m ascei taming, and 
the prices are all regulaily published of principal articles 
of food There can be no difficulty m obtaining the 
prices of all principal produce The whole matter is 
too impoitant to be so lightly treated The extreme 
importance of this information can be seen from the 
fact that Parliament has demanded it by an Act, and 
that Sii Henry Bowler himself made a special and 
oainest challenge about the condition of the people , 
He said m his speech on 15th August, 1894, when he 
piomised the Select Committee — 

“The question I wish to consider is whether that Govern- 
ment, with all its machinery as now existing in India, has or 
has not promoted the general prosperity ot the people in its 
charge , and whether India is better or worse oil by being a 
Province of the British Crown ” 

And this is the question to which an answer has 
to be given by this Commission — whether the present 
administration and management of the military and 
•Civil Expenditure incurred m both countries, “ has or 
has not,” as one of its lesults, “ promoted the general 
prosperity of the people ” of British India , oi is, or is 
not, the result of this administration and management 
of expenditure “ scanty subsistence ” for the mass of 
the people as admitted by Lord Lawrence, and “ ex- 
treme poverty ” as stated by Lord Cromer, Sir Auckland 
Golvm, and Sir David Barbour among the latest Finance 
Ministers — a poveity oompared with which even the 
most oppressed and misgoverned Russia is prosperity 
itself, the income of which is given by Mulball as 
above £9 per head per annum, which Lord Cromer 
.gives the income of British India as not more than 
JRs 27 per head per annum," and I calculate as not 
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more than Ea 20 per held per annum Even this 
wretched Inoome, insufficient as it is, is not all enjoyed 
by the people, but a portion never returns to them 
thereby continuously though gradually diminishing 
their individual capacity for production* Barely there 
Mnn nt bo & more important issue before the Com 
mission as to the results of the administration and 
management of expenditure aa much or even more for 
the sake of Bn taift Itself than for that of India, 

Before prooeodmg further on the subject of these 
statistics It is important to oonaider the matter of the 
few want* of the Indian in on important aspect la the 
few wants a reason that the people should not prosper 
should not have better human wants and better human 
enjoyments ? Is that a reason that they ought nob to pro- 
duce as much wealth as the British are producing here ? 
Once the Britons were wandering in the forests of this 
country and their wants were few had they remained go 
for ever what would Britain have been to-day ? Ha* not 
British wealth grown a hundred tunes as Macaulay has 
said ? And ia it not a great condemnation of the present 
British administration of Indian expenditure that the 
people of India cannot make any wealth — worse thap 
that, they must die off by millions, and be underfed by 
acoree oi milli ons, produce a wretohed prodaoe and of 
that even somebody else must deprive them of a 
portion I 

The British first take away their means Incabaci 
Ute them from producing more, compel them to reduce 
their wants to the wretched moans that are left to 
them, and then turn round upon them and adding 
insult to injury tell them See, you have few wanfaa 
you must remain poor and of few wants. Have your 
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pound of rice oi, moie geneiously, we would allow 
' you two P° unds of nee— scanty clothing and shelter It 
is we who must have and would have great human 
wants and huipan enjoyments, and you must slave and 
drudge for us like mere animals, as our beasts of burden ” 
Is it that the mass of the Indians have no light or 
business to have any advancementun civilisation, m life 
and life’s enjoyments, physical, moral, mental and 
social? Must they always hve to the brute’s level- 
must have no social expenses — is that all extravagance, 
stupidity, want of intelligence, and what not? Is it 
seriously held, m the words of Lord Salisbury “They 
(the Natives of India) know perfectly well that they are 
governed by a supeiior lace ” (Hansard, vol 277, 9/4/83, 
page 1798), and that that superior race should be the 
masters, and the Indians the slaves and beasts of bur- 
den ? Why the Bntish-Indian authorities and Anglo- 
Indians generally (of course with honourable and wise 
exceptions) do every mortal thing to disillusion the 
Indians at the idea of any superiority by open violation 
and dishonoui of the most solemn pledges, by subtle 
bleeding of the country, and by obstructing at every 
point any step desired by the British' people for the 
welfare of the Indians I do hope, as I do believe, that 
Both the conscience and the aspirations of the British 
people, their mission and charge, which it is often said 
Providence has placed in then hands, are to raise the 
Indians to their own level of civilisation and prosperity, 
and not to degrade themselves to the lowness of Oriental 
■despotism and the Indians to mere helots 

I may here again point out some defects in theso 
statistics so as to make them as accurate, as they can 
possibly be made, in supplying the Commission with the 
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neceeaary information It is surprising that Indian 
highly paid civilians should not uudorstand tho simple 
arithmetic of averages and that they should no* correct 
tho mistake even after tho Secretary of Sutc for India 
forwarded my letter pointing out tho mistake. 

The mistalo » this. Supposing tho price of nco in 
ono district 1 a Re X por maund and in another district 
Ea. 3 per maund then tho avorago is talon by simply 
adding 3 and 1 and dividing by 2 making it to bo Us 2 
per maund forgetting altogothor to tako into account 
the quantities sold at Rs. 3 and Ho. 1 respectively 
Supposing tho quantity sold at Re 1 por maund la 
1 000 000 manods and that sold at B*. 3 Is only 60 000 
maunds then the correct average will bo — 

Manod*. Ra. IU. 

DOOO^OO X j-hooopoo * 

50 000 X 3- 150 000 

ToUl ljOSO 000 1,150,000 

which will givoTto. 1 1-0 per maund Instead of the In 
correot Bs. 2 per maund as U mado out by simply 
adding 1 and 3 and dividing by 2, 

In my Poverty of India I have given an actual 
illustration (tnpm pp. 3-4) Tho are rag a pneo of rice 
in tho Administration Report of tho Central Provinces 
for 18G7-8 was made out to be by the wrong method 
Bs. 9 19-7 while the correct prioo was on,y Us. 1 8 
Also tho correct average of produce was actually 
760 Ibe. per acre when it was Incorrectly mado out to 
be 670 lbe. per acre. Certainly there Is no eveuto for 
such arithmetical mistakes In information required by 
Parhatoent for the most important purpose of ascertaining 
the result of tbe British Administration, of tho oxpondl 
ture of a vast country 
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u cause for rejoicing, when In reality It la simply ®> 
straight fray to bankruptcy with a loss of £200 tbo 
first yw and £400 the second year (leaving alone 
profits) and so on Sdoh Is the condition of British 
India. Instead of getting back its exports with some 
profit it does not get back even equal to the exports 
themselves but a great deal less every year Why 
then, it may be asked, does India not go Into bankruptcy 
as any merchant would inevitably go ? And the reason 
is very simple The ordinary merchant has no power 
to put his band in other persons pockets, and make np his 
losses- Bnt tho despotic Government of India, on the 
one hand goep on inflicting on India unoeaaing losses 
and drain by ita unnatural administration and manage' 
moot of expenditure and on the other hand has the 
power of putting its hands unhindered into the pockets 
of tho poor taxpayer and make ita account square. 

While the real and principal cause of the suffer 
inga and poverty of India is the deprivstlon and drain 
of it* reaouroes by foreign ere by the present system 
ot expenditure, the Anglo-Indians generally Instead 
of manfully looking this evil hi the face ignore It 
and endeavour to find oil sorts of other excuse*. It is 
very necessary that the Commission Bhould have the 
opportunity of fairly considering those excuses. Now 
one way I can deal with them would be for myself to 
lay them down as I understand, them or whioh is far 
better I should deni with them as they are act uall y pofc 
forth by some high Anglo-Indian official. As I am in a 
portion to do so I adopt the second course. A high 
official of the position of an Under Secretory of State 
for India and Governor of Madras Sir Grant Doff haa 
already focussed all the official reasons In two papers he 
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contnbuted to the Contemporary Review , and I have 
answered them m the same Review m 1887 s I cannot 
therefoie do better than to embody my reply here, 
omitting fiom it all personal remarks or others irrele- 
vant to the present purpose In connexion with my 
reply, I may explain here that it is because I have taken 
in it £1 = Hs 10 that the incidence of taxation is set 
down as 6s per head per annum, while Sir H Bowlei’s 
estimate only 2s 6d per head at the piesent depressed 
exchange and excluding larrd-ievenue Sir EL Bowler’s 
excludes land revenue fiom the incidence as if land 
revenue, by being called “ rent,” lamed from heaven, and 
was not raised as much from the production of the 
country as any otbei part of the levenue, The fact of 
the matter is that in British India as m every othei 
country, a certain poition of the production of the 
country is taken by the State, undei a variety of names 
— land tax or rent, salt revenue, excise, opium, stamps, 
customs, assessed taxes, post office surplus, law and 
justice surplus, etc , etc In some shape or other so 
much is taken from the pioduction, and which forms the 
incidence of taxation The evil which India suffers from* 
is not in what is raised oi taken from the “ production ” 
and what India, under natuial admimstiation, would Be 
able to give two or three times over, but? it is m the 
manner m which that revenue is spent under the present 
unnatural administration and management of expenditure 
whereby there is an unceasing ‘‘bleeding” of the country 
My reply to Sir Grant Duff was made m 1887 This 
brings some of the figures to a latei date than my cor- 
respondence with the Seeietary of State for India 
Single-handed I have not the time to work out figures 
to date, but I shall add afterwards some figures which I 
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have already worked out for later than 1837 I filvo 
below my reply to Sir Grant Duff an I ha>e already 
indicated above 


All the subjects treated In tbo following ox tracts ero 
the direct consoqueooes of the present system of tho 
administration and management of expenditure in both 
countries. It Is from this point of view that I giro 
these extracts. (See my reply In August and November 
1887 to Sir Grant Duff supra pp 231 272 ) 

I give below some of tho latest figures I already 
have to compare tho results of tho administration of ex 


pendlturo in I ndia with those of other parts of tho 
British Empire. 

Trn Years (1883 1832) 

Export* (In Ex cox* of 1 er 
cladfngOold clodlngGold Import* over cent 
Gountriea. and SHrer ) and Silver ) Export* 


ago of 
Trade 
Profit* 


1,044,391 001 3* 


M* ,-64 339 
205,063,194 
181 781,667 


61,19 WO 
49 900, L79 
5533 


10 3 
24 4 


£ £ 

United King 

Auo. Ulm " 

7443] 1691) 

Australasia 643,405379 
North American 
Oolonl * _ JW3&3 473 
8trah* 8«t 

tlement* 504313343 
(Par Ret.|(X 
7 144] 1893.) 

Proflt/o'nShTI^ a Te?°*San aDd * llTCr or P ort l Q ff country 
oth.r produo, or tMrchZdWfll ° n 
and It should ,!«, bo bornota .1 U “ n I0 ' ! P* ,r ctnL ’ 
i. . boraowlns oountrrond . Uke Indin 

XndU, gora f<£ ti. ,ta “I"**". Hko th.t of 

It not onlj- pay, ,11 tha; InterMl^tT** ^ irt ^ sn loan. Still* 
•ooon* for itwlf tho » bJ.nooofiSt^* ptoflu of trade, but 
Indlu must not only Io« ,n i*, iwr , 1 rorl , t - I’todt* whllri 

WflOOOdM of It, wSTrSS I w“ t ! it" 4 " f«t ol»S», 
foUUoJlr It would uIk j bob ^nn-r" ” ot WoodbiK 

Co. ^ -ra^SSSSS^ah,^ 
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Cape of Good Hope and Natal X cannot give 
figuies as the gold brought into the Colonies from Trans- 
vaal is not included m the imports , while exports include 
gold and silver. 

Natal In this also goods in transit aio not in- 
cluded m imports, although included m expoits 

British India Bar fiom any excess of imports 
ot trade profits, there is, as will be seen furthor on, 
actually a large deficit m impoits (Rx 774,()99,570) fioin 
the actual exports (Rx 944,279,318) Deficit fiom its 
own produce (Rx 170,179,748)— 18 pei cent 


India 

Particulars of tho Trado of India and the Josses of 
the Indian people of British India , or, Tho Drain 

Ten Years (1883-1892) (Return [C 7,193,] 1893 ) 

India’s total Exports, 
including Treasure 
Rx 944,279.318 

„ 183,855,863 Add as in othercountries snv 20 per tent. 

excess of imports or profits (U K is 32 

percent) 

Rx 1,133,135,181 or the amount which tlie imports should 
be But 

„ 774,099,570 only arc the actual imports 


Rx 359,035,611 is the loss of Indi i for winch it lias not 
rccci%ed back a single farthing either 
in Merchandise or treasure 


Now, the question i° what has becomo of this 
R\ 359,000,000 which India onqht to ha\o recon cd 
but has not rccohed 

This amount includes tho payment of interest on 
railway and otbor public works loans 

Oning to our impoverishment, our utter holplc s 
noss, subjection to a despotism without any ioico in the 
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administration o f our expenditure, onr Inability to nrako 
any capital, and therefore, forced to submit to bo exploit- 
ed by foreign capital every farthing of tbo above amount 
In a loss and a drain to British India Wo have no choico 
the whole position is compulsory upon us. It Is no 
simple matter of business to ns It Is all simply tho 
result of the despotic administration of oxpondlturo of 
our resources. 

Still, howevor lot ns consider those loans as a 
matter of business and boo what deduction w© should 
make from the above amount 

The loans for public works during the ten years 
(Par Rot (o 7193] 1893 p. 298) are — Rx. 34 350 000 
(This is taken as Ik. 10- £1— p. 110) or £34 150 000 
This amount is recolvod by India and forms a part of 
it* Imports. 

'The Interest paid during the ton yours In England 
is £57 700 000 This amount being paid by India, 
forms a part o! Its exports. Tbo account then will 
stand thus — 

India received or imported as loans £34 3a0 000 
in tho ten years, India paid or exported as Interest 
£57 700 000 leaving an excess -of exports as a business 
balanoe £23 850 000 or say at average li 4 d per rupoo 
Rx 37 860 000 

This export mode by India In settlement of publlo 
works loans Interest account may be deducted from tbo 
above unaccounted amount of Rx 859 000 000 leaving 
a balance of Rx. 321 040,000 still un received by India 

The next Item to be considered la pubUo debt 
(other than for public works) This debt is not a bus! 
neei debt In any possible way It 1 H simply tho politi- 
cal burden put upon India by farce for tbo very aoqulsi- 
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i\on uul maintenance 01 tho British Buie It i s entirely 
owinj; to the ovil adnnnistrition of expenditure in put- 
tin;* every Inn den on India Mike an allowance for 
even this torced tribute 

Tiic public debt of India (excluding public vvorfis) 
incurred miring the ton >cu-> is £1(1,000.000, (p 29S), 
of which, si\, {.8000,090 Iris interest to ho paid in 
London (I do not know liow much is rn^ed in India 
and how much in Unwind I think 1 asked the Judi- 
Oflico lor this, hut it is dillicult to got definite informa- 
tion from it ) The interest paid m London during the 
ton >eus is £28,600,00' This lorms part of the exports 
of indu Tlio £8,000,000 of tho debt incurred during 
tho ton >ears form part of the imports of India, leaving 
a balance of, say, €21,000,000 On public debt iccount 
to he further deluded from the list balance of unaccount- 
ed loss of R\ 121,010,000, taking, £21,000,000, at Is 4,? 
per m pee will give about Ex dd, 000,000, which, deduct- 
ed fiom Ex d21, W0, 000, will still leave the unaccount- 
ed los^ oi drain of Ex 2SS,000,000 I repeat that as fai 
is the economic effect on India of the despotic adminis- 
tration and management of expenditure under tho 
British Eule is concerned, the whole smouut of Ex 
do9,000.000 is a drain fiom tho wi etched resources of 
India 

But to avoid controversy, allowing for all public 
doht (political and commercial) there is stilha clear loss 
or dial in of Ex 2S8, 000,000 in ten years, with a debt of 
£210,000,000 hanging lound her neck besides 

Ex 288,000,000 is made up of Ex. 170,000,000 
from tho voiy blood or pioduco of the country itself, 
and Ex 11S,000,000 from the profits of trade. ^ y 

It must bo also romembeied that freight, insurance, 
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and other oharges after shipment aro not calculated In 
the orports from India, ovary iartbing of whiob Is Uioii 
by England When theso items aro added to tho exports- 
the actual low to British India will be muoh larger than 
the above calculations. I may also explain that tho Item 
of itoros U aocounted for in tho above calculations 
The exports include payment for those storos, and 1m 
ports include the stores, Tho wholo of tho abovo loss 
and burden of debt has to bo borno by onl> tbo Indian 
taxpayers of British India The Natiro States and 
their capitalists, ban kora, merchants or manufacturers 
and the European capitalists merchants bankers or 
manufacturers got back their full profits 

In tho above calculation I have taken 20 por cent 
an what ought to be the excess of Imports under natural 
aircumstanoes, just as the oxcoss of tho United Kingdom 
la 32 per cent. But suppose I take ovon Ifi per cent 
ms toad of 30 per cent, thon tho excess of Imports 
would be say Bx. 811 000 000 instead of nearly 
Bx. 869 000 000 From this Bx. 311 000 000 deduct 
as above, Bx 37 000 000 for public works account and 
Bx. 38 000 000 for political publlo debt account thoxr 
will atin be a loss or drain of Bx. 241 000 000 In ton 
years. 

Strictly considered m India ■ helpless condition 
there has been a drain of Its wealth to the extent of 
Bx. 360 000 000 m tho ten years. 

But as I have said to avoid all futile controversy 
after allowing fully for all debt there Is still o drain of 
Bx 941 000 000 or Bx. 24 000,000 a year during the ton 
years. 

But it must be also remembered that besides tho 
whole of the above drain either Kx. 369 000000 or 
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Tlx. 2d 1 ,000,000, theieis also the further loss of all that 
is consumed in India itself by foieigneis so far, to the 
deprivation and exclusion of the children of British 
India 


Now, let it be once moie understood that there can 
bo no objection to any capitalist, oi banker, or merchant, 
oi manufacturer going to India on his own account and 
making any profits there, tf we are also left free to do 
our best tn fair competition, but as long as we are im- 
poverished and made utteily helpless m our economic 
condition by the forced and unnatural present system of 
the admimstiation and management of expenditure, the 
whole profits of foieigners (European or Indian) is 
British India’s meparable loss 

The moial, therefore, of this phenomenon is that 
Sir John Shore's prediction of 1787, about the evil effect 
of foieign domination by the adoption of the present 
system of the administration and management of ex- 
penditure, is amply and deploiably fulfilled. Truly has 
Macaulay said " The heaviest of all yokes is the yoke 
of the sti anger.” It cannot be otherwise under the 
existing administration and management of expenditure 
What an enormous sum, almost beyond calculation, 
would British India's loss amount to m the present cen- 
tury. (leaving ulone the last century of unpaialleled cor- 
ruption, plunder, and oppression by Europeans)' when 
calculated with compound interest ! A tremendously 
“ cruel and crushing” and destructive tribute mdeed ! 

With regard to the allegation that the fall in ex- 
change has stimulated exports from India, here are a 
few figures which tell then own tale 


Exports in 1870-1 
“ 1890-1. 


Rx 64,690,000 
Rx 103,340,000 
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<ir an Increase of about 60 per cent. This Is the increase 
m the 20 years of the fall of exchange. 

Sow take 1850 export* ~ £18 “'00 000 

1870 ” ~ £04,690 000 

IX ., an Increase of nearly 34 tune?. W« this increase 
•owing to fall In Exchange ? There Was then no snob 
tall In Exchange. And what good was thiB increase to 
India ? Aa shown above in ten years only she has been 
drained to the extent Indicated beridee what is eaten in 
the country by those who are not her ohildren The 
increase In trade excepting that of Native and frontier 
States is not natural and economic for the benefit of 
the people of Britiih India It is mostly only the form 
In whloh the increasing o rushing tribute and the trade- 
profits and wants ol foreigners are provided by the poor 
pooplo of British India, the maaeee of whom live on 
scanty subsistence and are ill fed HI clothed and ill 
habited hewers of wood and drawers of water for them 

But there is another most important consideration 
still remaining. 

While British India is thus crushed by a heavy 
tribute which is exacted by tbeupper daises and whloh 
must end in disaster do the British industrial people, or 
the great mass, derive such benefit as they ought to 
derive, with far greater benefit to England itself besides 
bene fitting India ? 

Here is this wrotched result so lax aa the-produeers 
of British and Irish produce are concerned or the 
British trade with India is concerned. 

In 1893 all British and Irish produce exported to 
all India Is only £28 600 000 for a population of 
285 000 000 or 2i per head per annum But a large 
portion of this goes to the Native States and fron 
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tiet teuitones Bntish Indian subjects themselves 
(221,000,000) will be found to take hardly a shilling or 
fifteen pence worth per head pel annuni And this is 
all that the Bntish people export to British India If 
Biitish India weie moie righteously treated andhdlowed 


to prosper, British produce will be exported to British 
India as much 01 a gieat deal more than what the 
British people aie expoitmg to the whole world A 
woid to our Lancashire fi lends If they would open 
then eyes to their true interests, and give up squabbling 
about these wretched cotton duties, they would see that 
a market of 220,000,000 people of British India, besides 
the 64,000,000 of the Native States, will require and 
take (if you take youi hand off their throat), more than 
Lancashire will be able to supply Look at the wretched 
Lancashire trade with the poverty-stricken British • 


Indians — ■ 4 

In 1892-3 India imported yarn ^£2,(583.850 ? £^,625,865 

Manufactures £23,942,015) 

for a population of 288,000,000, or about Is 9 d. per head 
per annum But if you deduct Native States and Fron- 
tier States, it will possibly be Is per head for Bnfash 
India . Why should it not be even £ 1 or more per head 
5 British India be not " bled ” ? And Laneasbne may 
have £250.000.000, or more of. trade instead of the 
wretched £25,000,000 Will Lancashire ever open its 
Z es and help both itself and India to be prosperous?, 
Argument op Population 
Increase from 1881 to 1891 - popuIat]0n per 

Increase Square Mile 
England and Wales . 11B per cent 500 

® rf f"e population of England and Wales 
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(MulhilU Dictionary p. 444) was 8 893 000 say 
9000 000 

In 1884 the papulation me 27 000 000 (P»rL Ilot 
[o. 7 143] 1893) or three times as much as in 1801 

Tbs income of England and TValos (MuL, p. 320) in 
1800 wsa £230 000 000 

In 1884 while tb« population inoroasod to 
S7 000 006 or threo tbnea that ol 1801, tbo inoomo in 
o rented to £976000 000 (MnL, p. 331) or nearly 4 l 
t Linds that of 1810 

The population of England and "Waloa (ilul., p. 444) 
In 1672, was 6 600 000 The incomo In 10G4 (Mul. p 
390) wu £42 000 000 

In 1884 (ilul p. S21) population 97 000 000 
increaaod five times income £976 000 000 increased 
more than twenty three times. 

In comparison with earlier times Macaulay aald 
( Supfa p. 269) "While crur numbers have Increased 
tenfold our wealth has increased hundredfold 

These facta do not show that increase of population 
has made En g l a n d poorer On the contrary JMacaulmy 
truly says H that the advantages arising from the progress 
of civilisation have far more than counterbalanced the 
disadvantages arising from the progress of population. " 

Why then nnder the administration of the * great- 
est * and most highly paid service in the world derived 
from the same itoot as the administrators of this country 
and as Mr Bright says whose praises ate so constant- 
ly sounded fn this House," is India, alter a long 
period at present the most ** extremely poor” oo tLn try 
in the world 7 And yet how can the result be otherwise 
under the existing administration, and management of 
expenditure based upon the evil principle that India 

Si— 21 
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must 1)6 blod ? ” The fault is not of the officials. It is 
the evil and outrageous system of expenditure, which 
•cannot but produce such pernicious and deplorable 
results, which, if not remedied in time, must -inevitably 
bring about a retribution the extent and disaster of which 
can hardly be conceived Officials over and over again tell 
us that the resources of India are boundless. All the 
resources of civilisation have been at their command, and 
here is this wi etched and ignominious result— that while 
England has gone on increasing m wealth at a greater 
progross than in population, India at this moment is far 
poorer than even the misgoverned and oppressed Russia, 
and poorer even than Turkey m its annual production, 

as Lord Cromer pointed out m 1^82 

I think I need not say anything more upon the first 
port of our Eeference If I am required to be cross- 
examined on the representations which I hare submit- 
tea, I shall then say whatever more may bo necessary 

101 ’ Thrown, by high authorities ■**£*»> 
r result of the existing system of The admi 

CS Th 0 n and management of the Military and Civil 
mstta d un der the authority of the Secre- 

fTots"tal"u Council, or of the Government 

Tt ?w-L) 1S , the most deplorable evil of the extreme 
of India viz , au of Bnfcls b India— stuci- 

poverty of the mass Bn(agh name and rule, and 

dal and ai8b ““^ m g t0 the people of British India, 
with T" helot system " of administration instead of that 
-of British citizenship - of 

n ^th the Transvaa., 
With ten t,mM 
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mere force to tbe British Buh£ of British India. The 
Timts says- — ■ 

u The time la past even in South Afrioa whan a helot ijitmn 
of administration orcnnls&d for the excloilra adrmpUgo of a 
TirlTfteKwl minority can Ions x«*Ut the force of enlightened 
pubDo opinion V PreaWont Kruger roally possesses any of 
thoaa statesmanlike qualities which are aomotlmei McribW to 
him, he will hasten to aooept the loyal oo-opo ration of tbe*e 
Ouitlandrf*. who hare already done ao moch and who are 
anxiona to do more for the prosperity and progress of the 
South African BepohLla." 

I would apply this to British India. Tho time la 
poet la British India when a helot system of adminis- 
tration ” "organised for tho exolusivo advantage of a 
prbilogod minority and existing to tbe great dishononr of 
the British name for a century and a half can long 
resist the force of enlightened publlo opinion and tho 
dissatisfaction of the people themselves. If tho British 
statesman of the present day possess those statesmanlike 
qualities which the Statesmen of 1833 showed about 
India — to be just and fear not " which the great Pro- 
clamation. of 1868 proclaimed to tho world and which 
Bir H. Powlar so lately (8/9/96) described aa having 1 

the courage of keeping our word — they will hasten 
to aooept the loyal on-operation of tho people of India , f 
with whose blood mainly and with whoso money entire- 
ly has the British Indian Empire been both bnUt up i 
and maintained from whom Britain has drawn them 
«ands of millions, or untold wealth calculated with in 
terest who for British righteousness would return the 
moat devoted and patriotic loyalty for their own sake 
and whoso prosperity and progress, as Lord Boberts 
( Indissolubly bound up with those of Britain, 

would result In largely Increasing tho prosperity of tho 
BritUh people themselves, in the stability of the British 
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Kule and in the redemption of the honour and good name 
of Britain from the dishonour of many broken pledges 
The deplorable evil result of the present “ administration 
and management of expenditure,” m violation of solemn 
pledges, is so subtle, so artistic, so unobservably “ bleed- 
ing, to use Lold Salisbury s word, so plausibly masked 
with the face of beneficence, and being unaccompanied 
with any open compulsion or violence to person or pro- 
peity which the world can see and be hoinfied with, 
that, as the poet says — 

“ Those lofty souls have telescopic eyes. 

That see the smallest speck of distant pam, 

While at their feet'a world of agony, 

Unseen, unheard, unheeded, writhes m vam ” 

— Great Thoughts. 31/8/95 


Even a papei like the Pioneer of Allahabad (21/9/95) 
which cannot be accused of being opposed to Anglo- 
Indian views, recognises that India “ has also perhaps to 
undergo the often subtle disadvantages of foreign rule” 
Yes, it is these, " subtle disadvantages of foreign rule ” 
which need to be grappled with and removed, if the 
connection between India and England is to be a blessing 
to both, instead of a curse This is the great and noble 
task for our Commission Eor, indeed, it would be wise- 


to ponder whether and how fai Loid Salisbury’s— a 
statesman’s— words at the last Lord Mayor’s dinner, 


apply to British India He said 

“That above all treaties and above all oombmations,of ex- 
ternal powers, ‘ the nature of things ’ if you please, or ‘ the 
providence of God ’ if you please to put it so has determined 
that persistent and constant nnsgovemment must lead the 
Government which follows it io its doom , and while I readdy 
admit that it is quite possible for thd Sultan of Turkey, if he 
will to govern all his subjects m justice and m peace, he is not 
exempt, more than any other potentate from the law that In- 
justice will bring the highest on earth to rum 

The administration of expenditure should be based 
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on this principle as Sir Louis 3>I allot (c 3080 1) 1881 

p. 142 has said — 

If India is to bo maintained and rondo red a 
permanent portion of the British Empire this must bo 
accomplished in some other -way than by placing our 
fufcnro reliance on the empirical arts of despotism and 
not on those low motives of making India as simply an 
exploiting ground for our boys H as Sir 0 Orosath 
■waito desired when he bad the candour of expensing 
the motivo of British action when speaking about Slam 
at tho Society of Arts (voL 89 — 19/9/92 — p 280) Ail 
that gentleman cored for was this- Tho real question 
was who was to got tho trade with them and. how we 
oonld make the most of them, bo as to find frpsh mar 
keta for our goods and alto employment for thotc snper 
JIhohs articles of the prevail day onr bay* M (tho italics 
are mine) as if the whole world was created aimply for 
supplying markets to the ono people and employment 
to tbeir boys. Still, however you can liave ton times 
more trade than yon have at present with India fir 
more than you havo at present with the whole world if 
you act on linos of righteousness, and cast off tbo second 
moan motive to enslave other pooplo to give employment 
to your boys, whloh certainly is not the motive of tbo 
British people. The short of the wholo matter is, that 
under the present evil and unrighteous administration of 
Indian expenditure the romance is the beneficence of 
the British Buie, the reality is the Weeding of the 
British Bole Under a righteous administration of bx 
penditnre, tho reality will be the blessing and benefit 
both to Britain and India, and far more trade between 
them than we can form any conception of at present 
Yours truly 

Dad abiiai Naqboji. 



Ill 

THE APPORTIONMENT OF CHARGE 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OF 
INDIA.* 

Deae LoBD Welbt, — I now request you r favour 
of laying befoie the Commission this letter of my 
views on the second part of the Refeience, viz , “ The 
apportionment of charge between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and of India for purposes m which 
both are interested ” 

The woid England, 01 Britain, is always used by 
me as embracing the United Kingdom 

I do not know whether there is any poifcion of the 
Indian charge (either in this country or in India) in 
whiclKBritam is not interested The one chief object 
of the whole expenditure of Government is to govern 
India m a way to secure internal law and older and 
external protection Now, m both internal law and 
order and external protection, the inteiests of Britain 
are as great 01 lather greater than those of India 
That India is protected from lawlessndss and disorder is 
unquestionably a great boon and benefit to it But 
orderly or disorderly India shall always lemain and 
exist wheie it is, and will shape its own destiny somehow, 
well or badly. But without law and order British Rulo 
will not he able 'to keep its existence m India. British 
Rule in India is not even like Russian Buie in Russia 

* Submitted to the Welby Commission on 15th February, 

1896 
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However bed and oppressive the Utter may bo -whatever 
revolution or, Nihilism there may oocur wbatevor civil 
■wara or secret dit&atera may take place, tho 11011814111 and 
thdr Bnlers remain all the same in Buada only that 
power changes from one hand into another or from one 
form Into another Only a few days ago (18th January 
189fl) the Bosnian Tsar styling himself Emperor and 
Antoerat of all the B mains, H issued a Manifesto for bia 
Coronation as follow* — 

- By tbs g^mco of God wo, Niehola* II, Emperor and Auto- 
on* of all tho Rosalia, *to. make known to all oar faithful 
*abJ*ot* that with th* hedp of tba Almighty wo bare retol red 
to plaeo upon onraelTM tho Crown, In May nert, in the An 
ofant Capital Of Mo*»v after the example of the plooa 
Monarch* our forefather*, and to rccehre the Holy Sacrament 
according to established usage uniting with u* in thii Act oar 
mmi beloved consort tho Fjnpraa Alexandra Foodororna. 

"We call upon all our loyal aubieota on the forthcoming 
aol«mn day of Coronation to share in oar toy and to Join u* in 
offari g ftp fervent prayer* to the Giver of all good 1 that He may 
poor ont upon u* the gift of the Holy Spirit, that H* may «treng 
then oar Empire, and direct p* to the footstep* of oar parent 
of imperishable memory whose Uf* and labour* for tho welfare 
of our belorod fatherland will el way* remain a bright example 
Given at 8t. Petersburg, thi* first dey of January tn the 
year of Our Lord 1&$6 and the second year of oar reign. 

_ , , “NicnoLas ” 

— Th* Tim** 90th January 18W 

Now blood la thicker than water Notwithstanding 
all tho autoo ratio oppression that the Bunion people 
may bare suffered for all past time every soul will rlso 
to the call, and rejoice In the joy of the occasion. And 
whether the present system of government and power- 
enduros or vanishes, tho Buasfau Buie— whatever form 
it take* — will always be Buarfan and for the Basil ana. j 
T ake E ng l and Itself It beheaded one king ben 
IsHed another turned out Iti Parliament at the point of 
the bayonet, had civil wan of various durations^ and 
disaatera. Whatever was tho change, it was English Bulo 
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for Englishmen But the Bntish in India is quite a 
different thing They are aliens, and any disaster to 
them theie has entnely a different ledult In the very 
first paper that was read before the East India Associa- 
tion of London (2/5/1867) I sard — 

“ Ho prophet is required to foretell the ultimate result of a 
struggle between a discontented two hundred millions and a 
hundred thousand foreign bayonets A drop of water is insigni- 
ficant, hut an avalanche may sometimes carry everything before 
it The race is not always to the swift A disaffected nation 
may fail a hundred times, and may rise again , but one or two 
ro\ erses to a foreigner cannot but be fatal E\ ery failure of the 
Natives, adding more burdens, will make them the more im- 
patient to throw oft the foreign yoke ” 

Can the British Sovereign call upon the Indians as 
she can call upon the British people, or .as the Eussian 
Tsar can call upon the Eussians, to share m her joy ? Yes, 
■on one condition The people of India must 'feel that 
though the English Soveieign and people are not kindred 
m birth and blood, they are kindled m sympathetic 
spirit, and just m dealing , that, though they aie the 
step-mothei, they treat the step-children with all the 
■affection of a mother — that the British Eule is their own 
lule The affection of the Indian people is the only 
solid foundation upon which an alien rule can stand 
firm and durable, or it may some day vamsh like a 
•dieam 

To Britain all the law and older is the very breath 
of its nostrils in India With law and order alone can 
it live m India Let there arise disorder and violence 
tomorrow, and what will become of the small number of 
Europeans, official and non-official, without even any 

direct battles or military struggle ? 

If a thoroughly intelligent view of the position of Bri- 
tain m India is taken 'the interests of Britain are equally 
vital, if not far more vital, in the maintenance of good an 
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gatitfactory government and of law and order than those 
of India and In a Just view all the charge or cost in 
both countries of such good government and law and 
order in India thonld be apportioned between tbo two 
countnoe according to the Importance of respective 
interests and to the proportion of tho moans or capa 
-city of oaoh partner in tbo benefit 

Oertainly no fair and in si mindod Engliahmnn would 
uay that Britain should have all the gain glory and every 
possible benefit of wealth, wisdom and work of a mighty 
Empire, and the price or oo«i of It should bo all bur 
donod on tho sbcoldera of India. 

Tho correct judgment upon our second part of tho 
reference will depend upon the fundamental principle 
upon which the British Administration onght to stand. 

1 Is British Buie for tbo good of both India and 
Britain, and a rule of justice and righteousness? or 

2. Is the British Rule solely for the benofit Qf Britain 
at the destruction of India — or in other words, tho ordi 
nary rule of foreign despotism, tho heaviest of all yokes, 
the yoke of tho stranger * (Maainlay) ? 

The first is the avowed and deliberate dogiro and 
solemn promise and pledge of the British people. Tiro 
second ia the performance by the servants of tin) 
British nation — the Indian authorities — in tho system 
of tho administration adopted and relentlessly pursued 
by them 

The present British Indian system ol administration 
would not take long to degenerate and ran into the Bus. 
sian system and troubles, but for the check and dreg of 
1 the British publio wish opinion and voice. 

Now my whole argument In this representation 
’wfli be booed on the first principle- r, „ the good of both 
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India and England and justice and righteousness I 
would, therefore, dispose of the second in a brief manner 
that the second (England’s benefit and India’s desti no- 
tion) is not the desne of the British people 
> It has been the faith of my life, and it is my faith 
still, that the British people will do justice to India 
But, however, as unfortunately the system based on 
the second punciple — tho system which Lord Salisbury 
has deseubed as of “ bleeding ” and “ hypocrisy ” — 
exists, it is* desirable to lemember the wise woids of 
Lord Salisbury himself) uttered not long ago when he 
said (Lord Mayor’s dinner on 9th November last) 
The nature of things ’ if you please, or ‘ the providence 
of God ’ if you please to put it so, has determined that 
persistent and constant misgovernmant must lead the 
government which follows it to its doom that 

injustice will bung the highest on earth to rum ” The 
Duke of Devonshire has pointed out that the result of 
the present system would be to make the Indians to- 
come to the conclusion that the Indians shall never 
have any chance “ except by then getting rid m the 
first instance of their European ruleis ” 

The question is, do the ‘British people desire such a> 
system, to exeicise only the right of brute force for 
their sole benefit ? I foi one, and I can say without 
any hesitation that all the' educated and thinking 
Indians do not believe so It is their deep faith and 
couviotion that the conscience of the British people 
towards India is sound, and that if they once fully 
understood the true position they would sweep away 
the whole present unrighteous system The very fact 
that this Commission is appointed for the first time foi 
such a purpose, me , to deal out fairly between the two 
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countries an apportionment of charge for purposes 
m which both are Interested is sufficient to ebow 
the awakening consciousness and desire to do justice 
ana to share fairly the costs as well as the bene- 
fits. If farther public indication was at ^11 nooded tho 
Tvrrset a a I have quoted in my first representation has 
put it very clearly Great Britain is anxious to deal 
fairly with India. If it should appear that India has 
been saddled with charges which the British taxpayer 
should have borne tho British taxpayer will not hesitate 
to do his duty ** I would not, therefore pursno any 
further the assumption of the second principle of selfish 
nose and despotism but continue to base my remarks 
upon the basis of the first prlnolplo of the /desire and 
determination of the British people for justice and 
vightoouaneea towards India. 

I have stated above that the whole oost of adminis 
t ration is vital to the very existence of the British Rulo 
m Indio, and largely essential to the prosperity of tho 
British people. Ixm3 Roberts, with other thoughtful 
statesmen has obrrectly stated the true relation of the 
two countries more than once. Addressing the London 
Chamber of CJom me roc ho said I rejoice to learn that 
you recognise how indissolubly the prosperity of tho 
United Kin gdom Is bound up with the retention of that 
vast Eastern Empire (Tima* 2B/B/9B ) And again, at 
Glaigow he said that the retention of out Eastern 
Empire ia essential to the greatness and prosperity of 
the United Kingdom. (Tines 29/7/93 ) And further 
he algo clearly points out upon what qpch an essential 
retention ultimately depends. Does it depend upon 
tyranny injustice bleeding hypocrisy “plundering/* 
upon imposing the relations of master and slave upon 
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laigo, well equipped and efficient armies , on the unreli- 
able props of brute foice ? No ! He says, “ But however 
efficient and well equipped the army of India may be, 
were it indeed absolute pei faction, and were its numbers 
considerably more than they aie at present, our greatest 
strength must ever lest on the firm base of a united and 
contended India ’ Sn William Haicouit said in his 
speech (House of Commons, 3/9/95), “As long as you 
have the people of India your friends, satisfied with the 
justice and policy of ypur rule, your Empire wifi be 
safe ” 

Piofessor Woidswoith has said (Bombay Gazette, 
3/3/83) “ One of the greatest Englishmen of the last 

generation paid that if evei we lost out Indian Empne' 
we should lose it like eveiy othei we had lost, or weie 
about to lose, by alienating the affections t of the 4 
people ” 

Am I not then justified m asking that ( it is right 
and just, in oidei to acquire and pieserve the affec- 
tions of the people, that the cost of that administration 
which is essential to youi “ gieatness ” and your “ pros- 
perity,” by which your piospenty is indissolubly bound 
up with that of India, and upon the seeureness and law 
and oidei of which depends your veiy existence m India 
and as a gieat Empue, should be fanly shared by the 
United Emgdom ? y 

Leaving this fan claim to the calm and fair 
consideration of this Commission and to the sense of 
justice of the British people, I take a less strict view of 
the duty of England It is said that India should make 
all such payments as she would make for her govern- 
ment and her internal and external protection oven if 
iiheie were no British Buie and only its own Native Kule 
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Now suppose this la admitted, what is tho position ? 
Certainly in that oaso there will be no employment 
of Europeans. The present forced Inordinate apd 
arbitrary employment of Europeans in both tho civil and 
military services in both countries la avowedly entirely 
and solely owing to British Rule and for British purposes 
and British interest * — to maintain British supremacy If 
there were no British Rule there would bo no Europeans 
.employ od by the Natives rulers. India accordingly may 
pay for every Indian employed but justioo demands 
that tho expenditure on Europeans in both countries, 
required for the sole interests of British Rule and for 
British parpoees should be paid by the British exchequer 
I am not going to dlsousa here whether even British Rulo 
itself needs all the present civil and military European 
■geucy On the contrary the civil element Is their great- 
est wooknoas, and will lie swept away in the time of 
trouble from discontent and disaffection and the military 
element without being either efficient or sufficient in 
snob criwts is simply destructive to India and loading, 
to the very disaster whlah is intended to be averted or 
prevented by it. Be this as it may thin much is clear 
that the whole European agency both oivil and military 
in England and In India, Is distinctly avowed and ad 
mi tied to be for the interests of England to protect 
and maintain her supremacy in India against internal or 
external da n g e rs. Lord Kimberly has pub this matter be- 
yond all doubt or controversy that the European semoes 
are emphatically for the purpose ot maintaining British 
supremacy He Bays (dinner to Lord Roberts by tho 
Lord Mayor — Timet 13th June, 1893) — 1 

- Thar* la one point upon which I imagine, vbttom mar 
b* our party politics in thli country we are all united that vr* 
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are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
our Indian ^Eflipiro That I concoive is a roattor about which 
ue have only one opinion, and let me tell you that that supre- 
macy rests upon three distinct bases One of those bases, and 
a very important one, is the loyalty and good-will of the 
native Princes and population over whom we rule Next, and 
not loss important, is the maintenance of our European Civil 
Service upon which rests the foundation of our administration 
m India Last, not because it is the least, but 

because I wish to give it the greatest prominence, we rest also 
upon the magnificent European force which we maintain m that 
country, and the splendid army of Native auxiliaries by which 
that foroe, is supported Let us firmly and calmly 

maintain our position m that country, let us be thoroughly 
armed as to our frontier defences, and then I belieye we may 
trust to the old vigour of the people' of this country, come ' 
what may, to support our supremacy in that great Empire , 

Now, this is significant while Lord Kimberley 
talks all these grand things, of lesolute determination, 
-ofec , etc , to maintain British supremacy, and for all 
British pui poses, he does not tell at whose cost. Is it 
at British cost, as it is for Butish purposes, or even 
any portion of that cost ? Se has not told the British 
public openly that it is for every fai thing at the cost 
of the Indians, who are thus treated as mere slaves — 
all the gain, glory and Empire “ ours,” and all the 
buiden for the Indian helots ! Then, as I have already 
said, the second and third bases— the European civil 
and military services— are illusory are only a burden 
and destruction to India, without being at all a suffici- 
ent security m the time of any internal and external 
trouble, and that especially the civil service is suicidal 
to the supremacy, and will be the greatest weakness. 
Then it may also be noticed in passing that Lord Kim- 
berley gives no indication of the navy having anything 
important to do with, or make any demand on, India 
However, be all this as it may, one thing is made 
clear by Lord Kimberley, that, as far as Britain is con- 
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earned, tbe only mottvtf which actuates bor in tbe matter 
of tbe second and third base*— tbe European civil and 
military service#— ia her own supremacy and nothing 
else that there can be no difference of opinion In 
Britain why European uemoea in both countries are 
forced upon India tn*., solely and entirely for British 
purposes and British interest* for the resolute detenni 
nation to maintain our supremacy 

I would bo, therefore asking nothing unreasonable, 
undoc the Befexonee to this Commission that what is 
entirely for British purposes must in justice be paid for 
by the British people, and the Indian people should not 
be asked to pay anything. 1, however atm more modify 
this position. Notwithstanding that tho European servi 
ocs In their present extent and constitution ate India s 
greatest evil and cause of all its economic miseries and 
destruction and the very badge of the slavery of a 
foreign domination and tyranny thjvt India may oonsi 
der iteelf under a reasonable arrangement to be indirectly 
benefited by a certain extent of European agency and 
that for such reasonable arrangement India may pay 
some fair share of the coat of inch agency employed In 
India, As to all the State charges incurred In this 
country for such agency it must be remembered that 
In addition to their bedng entirely for British purpose#, 
they are all every farthing earned by Europeans, 
spent every farthing. In this oountry It is a charge 
forced upon India by sheer tyranny without any voice 
or consent of India. No such charge is made upon tho 
Colonies. The Ooloniee office building and establish 
ment m all a charge upon the British Exchequer AH 
charges, therefore incurred In this country for the India 
Office and lie establishment, and similar ones for State 
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to bo enlarged u <freo Inoh oE it roqnirod for llw 
probation and safety o( this country itwlt— oven If 
Britain had no Empire— tor its own eafoty— for Its lory 
existence 

9 Every farthing spont on tho nav* Is entirely 
earned by Englishmen not tho slights Bharo goes to 
India in Its gain, o^ glory or employment or in anj 
way 

3 In the time of war betwoon England and ani 

European Powera or the Unltod States tho navy will 
not be able to protect British commerce itself . 

4 There ia no such thing or very Insignificant 
aa Indian foreign commerce or Indians risk in what is 
called British Indian foreign commerce Tho wholo of 
what is called British Indian foroign trado is ontirolj 
first British risk and British capital Evory inch of the 
shipping or cargo on tho seas is British risk of British 
Bast India banks, British marine insurance companies 
and British merchants and ship-owners and manuftc 
tutors. Any person who has any knowlodge of how the 
whole of what is called British Indian foroign trado x* 
oamed on will easily understand what I moan 

5 No European Power will go to attack India 
from the sea, leaving the British navy free to pnrsno It 
^ 0. Suppose ftiero was no English navy to pursue 

tx>rd Roberts united and contented and therefore 
.patriotic India will give such an irrealstiblo Indian force 
at the oommand of Britain a? to give a warm rece option 
to the invader and drive him hack into the sea If he 
ever auocoeded in landing at all l 

With 'regard to the absolute nooesdty to the TJnitod 
Kingdom itself for Its oum tdftly of the whole navy as 
it ousts and is intended to be increased there is but oqo 

21-22 
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universal opinion, without any distinction of parties 
It will be easy to quote expressions from every promi- 

- nent politician It is, m fact, the gieat subject of the day 

for which there is perfect unanimity I would content 
myself, however, with a few woids of the highest 
authority m the realm under the Sovereign, the Prime 
Minister, and also of ^he Chancelloi of the Exchequer 

Lord Salisbury said in his Brighton speech 

“But dealing with such money as you possess . thon 

the first claim is the naval defence of England I am glad 
that you welcome that sentiment It is our business to 

be quite sure of the safety of this island homo of ours whose 
inaccessibility is the source of our greatness, that no improve- 
ment of foreign fleets, and no combination of foreign alliances 
should be able for a moment to threaten our safety at homo 
. We must make ourselves safo at sea wbatovor 
happens. But after all, safety — safetv from a foreign 

foe— comes first before every other earthly blessing, and v,e 
must take car? m our responsibility to the many mterosts that 
' defend upon us, m our responsibility to the generations that 
are to succeed us, wo must take care that no neglect of ours 
shall suffer that safety to be compromised " 

Sir M Hicks-Bcach, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, so late as 28th January last (the Tima, 29/l/OG), 
said emphatically and m a fighting mood “ We mnst 
be prepared We must never lose tho supremacy of the 
sea Other nations had not got it, and could afford to 
do without it but supremacy of thej£oa was vital to 
our very existence 

With such necessity for England’s own safoty, whe- 
ther she had India or not, any burdon to bo placod on 
India can onl} be done on the principle of the right of 
might over our helplessness, and by treating India as a 
helotdom.Pand not m justico and fairness Yes let 
India have complete share in tho u hole Imperial sjstom, 
including the Government of this countrj, r-nd then 
talk of asking hor to contribute to Imperial expenses. 
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Than will bo the time to conti fi err any such question n* 
it la being oonsidcrod in relations with Ireland which 
■enjoy*, abort ol Homo Rule which is vital to it free 
And {nil share in the whole Imperial gain nod glory— 
m the navy army and chil aorview ol tho Empire 
Let all arrangements exist In India as they exist hire for 
•ontranoo into all the Imperial Services here and else- 
where and it will bo time and justice to talk of India s 
share in Imperial responsibilities Certainly not on 
the unrighteous and tyrannical principle of all gain and 
glory employment etc., for England, and aharo of cost 
■on India without any sharo in such gain glory omploy 
tnent ota 

As to the bugbear of Russian Invasion If India is in 
a contented state with England India wiU not only glvo 
an account of Russia but will supply an army in tho 
most patnotio spirit large enough to send Russia back 
to St Petersburg. India will then fight for horsolf in 
fighting for Britain In satisfied India Britain has an 
inexhaustible and irresistible storo of fighting power 
■enough and more to fight Britain s battlos all over the 
world M it ha* been doing Lord Be aoon* field saw 
this and showed it by bringing Indian troopa to Malta 
Only pay honittly for what you take and not dishon 
ourably or tyrannically throw burden* upon India for 
your own purposes and interests. With India Britain 
ia great and invincible without India Britain will bo a 
amall Power Make India feel satisfaction patriotism 
and prosperity under your inpremooy and you maj 
aleap ttcureiy against the world But with discontent 
ed India, whatever her own fate may be— may be sub- 
jected by Russia or may repel Russia— England can or 
wffl have no safe position in India. Of course a* I 
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have said before, I am kigumg on the assumption 
justice is to be dealt out by this Commission to 
countries on the basis of the might of Tight If th** lfl - - 
not to be the case, and light of might is to be < 
deciding principle, if the eternal moral force 13 not t° ** ' 
the powers, but the ephemeral biute force is tc l ^ 
the predominant paitnei, then of course I have nc/ ar ~ 
gument All aigument, then, will be idle breatl at 
-piesent till nature m time, as it always does, vmdic^ 68, , 
and levenges itself, and unrighteousness meffts with ^ 

' doom 

Our Commission has a great, holy, and patn^ la 
task befoie it. I hope it will perform it, and tell 
British people the rediess that is justly due to Inc ia - 
■ The very first and immediate’ justice that should bed( ,n ? 
by England is the abolition of the Exchange Compen 
tion — which is neither legal nor pay it herself, n " 
asmuch as eveiy farthing paid will be received W 
English people and m England It is a heartless, ar 31 ~ 
trary, and cruel exaction from the poverty of Ind a » 
worse than Shylocky — not only the pound of flesh of t , 
the bond, but also the ounce of blood As to the goner ^ r 
question of apportionment, I have stated the principj® 
above 

Now, another important question m connexion wit * 

“ apportionment of charge ” has to be considered, tun 
of any expenses mcuiied outside the limits of Indir 
of 1858 

I shall take as an illustration the case of North ' 

West frontier wars Every war, laige or small, that n 
- carried on beyond the frontiers of 1858 is distinctly and 
clearly mainly for Britain’s Imperial and European - 
purposes It is solely to keep her own power in India ■ * 
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If it were not for the maintenance of her own power in 
India end her position in Europe sbo would not ca.ro a 
straw whether the Russians or any other power invudod 
India or took it The whole expenditure 13 for Imperial 
and European purposes. On 11th February 1880 Mr 
Fawcett mated the following Amendment to the Address 
in reply to the QneenB Speech ( Hansard voL 26 
p. 463) — 

“BtJ* humbly detlre to arprea* our regret that In view 
of the doolarationa that hate been made by your Majeaty a 
mlnliUr* that the war In Afghani rUn wai undertaken for 
Impartal porpoaet, no aianranoe hai boon gt on that tho coat 
Incurred In oouaeqneooe of tbs' renewal of hoatilltie* In that 
"indlaf 7 DOt wholly ^lefrayed out of the rerennea of 


Mr Fawcett then said (Hansard volumo. 260t 
p. 464) — 

... -i^t/inT^^ 110 ! 010 * 4 lmportlnt Question aa far aa ho 
^It " u° W ,“ 40 pay tho of the war 

"i. 11 ^ q J llt# ol8ar the* the expeniea of tho war 

Sr i d w! 1x57110 by4ndIa * ndhe ^hedto explain that «o 
far o* India wo» concerned thb waa not to be regarded m o 

^l 04 * * Dd leeaUty ma tt« 

fp iw I D wT pomdsof Btriot JuatlCB and legality., 
that Houae or 0164 e^ery »poech mado In 

aubjeot S^wed thaiVb^ 7 mSnI,t ® T8 or their aupporter* on the- 
thoiT who SS War • K™ 4 Imperial enterpriae 

being ^8 always been taunted a. 

magnitude «nd Uticlant who could oot appreciate the 

(P B. onteViaea _ 

the Prime ^ che * oI the Viceroy of India 

AttJZZn , U, ° 8UU for Po«Ign 

onri warned •>,. .. Jlh f n Dooombor 1BTS, the nobio 
Tklon, Kd Sld"uuS7h.t ll fb ' h,5r m “' 1 ' ttond tbolc ™ r «» of 
waa £w wMoktt?.., ‘ tb “ r T 8r ® not to rappoM that tbi. 
Doooa and J en. i t y . l' i :- 7 -,'f QIKgrr '‘ 0 ^ 16010 “noli oantonmeiita at 
aneo a„” c hf!i„rr-„ b ,“‘°”” 00 <f«taken to maintain tho tafia 
Now wan twf *^T *. f lmt of England In Knropo, 

maintains* Indl * p * 7 ' tbo tm for 

“» 100 Mntnto and oharaotor of B nghad In finropo t 

The Prime Minister “ 
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His lordship * treated the war as indissolubly connect- 
ed with the Eastern question Therefore it seemed to 

him (Mr Fawcett) that it was absolutely impossible for the 
, Government* unless they were prepared to cast to the winds 
their declarations, to come down to tho House and regard the 
war as an Indian one .. All he desired was a declaration 
of principle and he would be perfectly satisfied if some one re- 
presenting the Government would get up and say that they 
had always considered this war as an Imperial one, for the 
expenses of which England and India were jointly liable ” 


Afterwards Mr Eawcett said (p 477) — 


“ He was entirely satisfied with the assurance which had 
been given on the part of the Government that the House- 
should have an opportunity of discussing the question before* 
the/Budget was introduced, and would therefore beg leave to 
withdraw his amendment ’’ 

In the House of Lords> jtford Beaconsfield empha- 
sised the objects to be for British Imperial purposes- 
(25/2/80 — Hansard, vol 250, p 1,094) — 

1 That the real question at issue w#s whether England 
should possess the gates of her own great Empire in India 
we resolved that the time has come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and possession of the gates of 
the Indian Empire Let me at least believe that the Peers of 
England are still determined to uphold not only the Empire but 
the honour of this country ” 

So it is clear that the object of all the frontier wars, 
I ar ge or smalli was that England should .possess the 
gates of he? own great Empire, that tins country 
should acquire the complete command and possession of 
ihe gates of tjie Indian Empire, ” and uphold not only the 
Empire, but also “ the honour of this country ” Can 
anything be more clear than the Imperial character of 

the frontier wars? 

Mr. Eawcett, again, on 12/3/80, moved (Ilansaid, 


vol 251, p 922) — 

«, Tha+ m view of the declarations which have been officially 
made S the Sbaa war was undertaken m the j^nt gyjg 
* The Marquess of Salisbury 
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of England and Indus, ihls Home Hof oj*nlon that It isunjoat 
to defray out of the revenue* of India the whole of the expend!^ 
tore Incurred in the renewal of bo*>tiliUe» with AhchanHtan. 

SpcaVlng on tbw motion, Mr Fawcett After refer 
ring to the past declaration* of the i?rira« Minister iho 
Secretary ol State lor 1 oreifio Affairs and tho Chon 
cellor of the Exchequer qnotod from the *pecch of tho 
"Viceroy noon after his arrival (p 1)23) — 

"I came to IndU and ju*l before leaving FnpUod for 
India I bad frequent Interview* with Lord Salisbury the then 
Indian Secretary and l came oat ■peolally instructed to treat 
the Indian frontier question a* an indlvriibla part of a great 
Imperial question mainly depending Iot Us solution ^upon tha 
general policy of Her Uajeity a Government 

And farther on Mr Fawcett said (p. 92C) — 

“ What wa* our policy toward* t-elf goverfled Colonid. acd 
toward* India not teif governed J In the pelf governed Colony of 
the Capo we had a war for which we were not respoti'llJe \S ho 
vu to pay for it T It woold covt the English people aometblny 
like X5 000 000 In India, there wa* a war for whkh the Indian 
people were not reipomtbl*— a war which grow out of our own 
policy and action* in Europe— and wo are going to make the 
Indian people, who were not «*lf*gov*med and were not tepre- 
aented, pay avery nxpenc* of the oo*L” 

And so Lord Salisbury as Becrotary of State for 
India, and tho Viceroy hod cleared up tho wbolo potl 
tion— to treat tbe Indian frontier quostion as an 
indirirfble part of a great Imperial question mainly 
depending for its eolation upon the gouor&l policy ol Her 
Majesty s Government and the Indian poo pi o having no 
voice or choice In it 

Mr Gladstone, following Mr Fawcett said 
(p QVS) — 

“ ^ appeara to mi that, to raaka *u< 
the Judgmant of the Vioeroy la a aaffiol 
of th* people of India, i* *n eiprea* 

■urprialng, and *uch aa L* rarely baard 
In my opinion my hon*ble friand tha m* 
made good hl*o»*e „ „gt)IJ Ithhik 


mt expr*a*lon of that 
ten of paradox really 
among ua .. (p 93 *.) 
tnbar for Hacknty hw 
It fair and right to aay 
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that, m my opinion, rny hon'ble friend the member for Hackney 
lias completely made good his case His case, as I understand 
it, has not received one shred of answer (P 93,5) In 

the speech of the Prime Minister, the speech of Lord Salisbury, 
and the speech of the Viceroy of India, and, I think my hon’ble 
friend said, in a speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
this Afghan war has been distinctively recognised as partaking 
of the character of an Imperial war But I think not 

merely a small sum like that, but what my right hon’ble friend 
tho Chancellor of the Exchequer would call a solid and sub- 
stantial sum, ought to be borne by this country, at the very 
least (P 935 ) As regards the substance of the motion, 

T cordially embrace the doctrine of my hon ble friend the mem- 
bor for Hackney There is not a constituency in the country 
before which I would not be prepared to stand, if it were the 
poorest and most distressed in the land, if it were composed 
of a body of men to all of whom every addition of a farthing 
for taxes was a sensible burden, and before them I wohld be 
glad to stand and plead that, when we have made m India a 
war which our own Government have described as m part an 
Imperial w r ar, wo ought not for a moment to shrink fr dm the 
responsibility of assuming at least a portion of the cost of that 
w r ar, in correspondence with that declaration, instead of 
making use of the law and argument of force, which is tho only 
law and the only argument which we possess or apply to place 
tho whole of this burden on the shoulders of the people 
of India 

The upshot of the whole was that England contri- 
buted £5,000,000 out of £21,000,000 spent on this war, 
when one would have naturally expected a far more 
solid and substantial ” sum from rich England, whose 
interest was double, both Imperial and Eutopean But 
the extent of that contribution is not the present 
question with me It is the principle that “ the Indian 
frontier question is one indivisible part of a great Imperial 
question, mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Hei Majesty’s Government,” and that, 
therefore, a fair apportionment must be made of all 
the chaige or cost of all Hontier wars, according to the ^ 
extent of the interest and of the means of each coun itry 
Coming down to later times, the action of Mr 
Gladstone on 27th April, 1885, to come to the House 
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of Commons to ash for £11 000 000 — and tbo Homo 
accepting bis proposal— on tbo occasion of tbo Eonjdoh 
Incident Is again a mcwt significant proof of tbo Imperial 
character of thesa frontior wars. He said (Hansard vol 
207 p 859) — 

« I have heard -with HTtat «ati faction the awurauce of 
honTjlo gontlomon oppa»lto.that they »r« ditpased to forward in 
erary way the grant of funai to tu to be aied as we heat think 
for the maintenance of what 1 hate upon form or occasion* 
demribed a» a Natonal and Imperial policy Certainly an 
adequate *en*e of our obligation* to onr Indian Empire ha 
never y*t been claimed by any party in thia country as ita 
exoIuaiTo inheritance. In my opinion he will bo guilty of a 
moraJ ofleuce and groat political folly who aboaltl endeavour 
to olaim on behalf of bl* own party any aupertonty In that 
reapeot over tho»e to whom he m habitually opposed It la an 
Imperial policy in which we are engaged 

Lastly last year (lfl/8'Qo) tbo present loader of tbo 
Homo of Commons (Mr Balfour) in hi* speech -referred 
to a soriotn blow to onr prwtigo that tbero itro t v. o 
and only tioo great powers they (tbo tribesmen) lrnvo to 
consider to ui and to us alono moat they look as n 
suzerain power *To depond npon tho Brltiab tbrono " 
(The Italics are min a.) 8o it is all ours and ns * 
for all gain and glory and Imperial possession and 
European position— except that India meat bo for cod to 
pay the bUL Is this the acnao and consolonco of Fngluk 
Justice to make India pay the whole cost of tho Chitral 
war or any frontier war ? 

Though tho real and principal guiding motive for 
thft British Government for these frontier wars Is only 
Imperial and European for its resolute determination 
of keeping its possession of India and position in Europe 
still Ii^dla does not want to ignore its indlreot and Ind 
dental benefit of being savod from falling Into Russia s 
hands coupled with the hope that when British con 
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science is fully informed and aroused to a tiue sense of 
the great evils of the present system of administration, 
these bvils will be removed India, therefore, accepts 
that these frontier wars, as far as they may be absolutely 
necessary, involves Indian interests also, and would be 
willing to pay a fair share according to her means 

India, therefore, demands and looks to the piesent 
Commission hopefully to apportion a fair division ior the 
cost of all frontier wars m which India and England 
have and had purposes of common interest This whole 
argument will apply to all wars, on all the frontiers of 
India — East, West, North, or South ‘ Witfy reference 
to all wars outside all the frontiers of India and in 
which India has no interest, Britain should honestly pay 
India fully for all the services of men or materials which 
she has taken and may take fiom India — not, as m the v 
Abyssifhau War, shirk any portion Sir Henry Eowler, 

, in his speech m the House of Commons (22/1/93), 
said — “ I s$y on behalf of the English people, they 
want to deal with Ireland, not shabbily but generously ” 

I believe that the English people wish to deal with India 
also justly and generously But do their servants, the 
Indian authorities, act m that way ? Has not India 
greater claims than even Ireland on the justice and tho 
generosity of the English people ^ Inasmuch as tho Jrish 
people have the voice of their own direct representatives 
m Parliament on their own and Imperial affairs, wlnlo 
India is helpless and entirely at the mercy of Englapd, 
with no direct vote of her own, not only m Parliament, 
but even m the Legislative Councils in India, on an> 
expenditure out of her own revenues Iroland not on y 
has such voice, but has a free and complcto sharo m 
the gam and glory of the Butish Empire An Irishman 
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ctn occupy any place In tho United htnfdcm cr Ic^Ia 
Can an Indian occupy any *u£h petition even In Mt 
own country let alone In tbo United Klnnlcm'* '©t 
only that but theto authorities not only do net 
act justly or gencroualy but they trea ledU eten 
•babblly r * 

Let ns Uko an Hluitratlcn or two What UUH 
not fhabby to throw tbo c*rcD«e» of 1 nnco \* nrulla a 
visit upon the Indian people! There U the Mutiny 
of 18-j7 Tho causes were the mistakes ami mmnanaye 
moot of your own authorities the people had cot only 
no aha re in It but actually rero ready at your call to 
rke and aupport you Punjab «ent forth Its It t bleed 
and your supremacy was triumphantly maintained and 
what was tho toward of tho people 1 \ou Inflicted open 
the people tho whole payment to the la*t farthing of the 
coat of that doplorablo erent of jour own lersanti 
making Not only then wna India unjuitlj treated, but 
otcu shabbily Let Lord Northbrook apeak Houtocf 
Lords (1G 6/93- — Debates to! xii p. 87d) — 

u Tb« whole of the ordinary eipeaira to the AbyaalnLn 
expedition were pavd br India, Only the rxJrcrdlxury #i 
pen*ee being paid by the Home Government the argorafci 
need being that India would have to pay her troops iq thecidj 
nary way end the ought not to teek to make a proflt out of 
J* 1 ® *8 sj* ® Dl ^ 0,r ^ lfo®§ Government treat the 
Indian Government when troops were tent oat daring tho 
Matlny T Did they *ay we don t want to make any proQt 
oat of this t Not a bit of It Every tingle man «ent out «u 
paid for by India daring the whole time thoogh only tempo 
ranr nee wu made of them. Including tho coit of their drilling 
and training at reoroJia until they were tent out “ 

Can anything bo more ahabby M cot to use a 
stronger word ? Hero you tend troops for > our own very 
existence Tho people hdp y ou aa boat thqy can and 

With It India had nothing to do and yet Britain did not 
pay all expvneaa 
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you nob only nob pay even any portion of the expenditure 
but remud the people for their loyalty with the inflic- 
tion of nob only the whole expense and additional bur- 
dens but even as shabbily as Loid Northbrook discloses 
Is this the way by dealing unjustly and shabbily with 
the people that you teach them and expect them to stand 
by you in the time of trouble I And still more, since then, 
you have in a marked way been treating the people ,with 
distrust, and inflicting upon them unnecessarily and sel- 
fishly a larger and more expensive army to be paid for 
as wholly and as shabbily as the army of the Mutiny — 
viz , including the cost of a portion oPthe cost of their 
drilling and training as recruits until they are sent out, 
though all the troops are in this country and they form 
an integral part of the British Army And the whole 
expenditure of the frontiei war including Clutral is im- 
posed upon the Indian people, though avowedly incurred 
for Imperial and European purposes, excepting that foi 
very shame, a fourth of the cost of the last Afgljan War 
was paid from the British Exchequer, thanks to Mr Eaw- 
cett In fact, the whole European army is an integral 
part of the British Army, India being considered and 
-treated as a fine training ground for the British Army, at 
any expense, for English gam, gloiy, and prestige, and as 
a hunting ground for “ oui boys, ” and as a point of pro- 
tection for British Imperial and European position, 
leaving Indians the helotry or the proud privilege of 
' paying for everything to the last farthing, without having 
the slightest voice m the matter ! The worst of the whole 
thing is that having other and helpless people’s money 
to spend, without any check fiom the British taxpayer, 
there is no check to any unnecessary and extravagant 
■expenditure 
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Now eTon all these unjust infliction* for tbo Mutiny 
and all post tyranny were considered somewhat if not 
fully compensated by that groat noble ami sacred with 
Invocation of Almighty God Proclamation of 1868 by 
whloh it wan proclaimed to India and to tbo world that 
the Indian subjects were raised to on equality urltb tbo 
British subjects in their citizenship and Bfitiab rights, 
\nd Is that solemn plodge kopt? Not a bit of it. On 
the contrary all such pledges are pronouncod by Lord 
Salisbury as m hypocrisy by lord LyttoA as cheating 
by 14 deliberate ad|l transparent subterfuges, M aud by 
breaking to the "heart the word of prfcmiso they had 
uttered to the ear " by a Committee of the Council of the 
India Office itaalf as ‘ keeping promise to tho oar and 
breaking it to tbo hope," and by tho Duko of Argyll as 
we bare not fulfilled our promises.* 

Can it be erpectod that by' such method® of 
financial injustice and violation of pledges can bo acquired 
the affection of the poo pie upon which mainly and 
ultimately depends, as many a statesman has said tho 
stability of the British supremacy ? 

At Glasgow on November 14 1896 Mr Balfour 
Bild lou all remember that the Bntlsb Army— and 
in the British Army I inolude those Nfttiro soldiers, 
fellow subjects of our*, who on that day did groat work for 
the Empire of whloh they are all citizens,” — This is tho 
romance. Had Mr Balfour spoken the reality ho 
would hare said “Include those Native soldier* the 
drudges of ours, who on that day did great work for 
the Empire of which they are kept-down subject*.” 
For does not Mr Balfour know that far from being 
treated as fellow subjects ’ and citizens of the 
Empire ” the Indians have not only to shed their blood 
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for the Empne, but even to pay every fat thing of the 
' cost of these wars for “ our Empire" and “ oui European 
posifcion,” that no pledges, however solemn and binding, 
to treat Indians as “ fellow subjects ” or British citizens 
have been faithfully kept either m letter or spirit, that 
however much these Indians may be brave and shed 
their blood for Imperial purposes or be made to pay 
“ cruel and ciushmg tribute ’’ they aie not allowed any 
vote in the Imperial Parliament or a vote m the Indian 
Legislative Councils on their own financial expenditure, 
t|iat their employment ip the officering of the army, 
heyond a few mferioi positions of Subadar Major 01 
Jamadar Major, etc , is not at all allowed, -that they are 
distrusted and disarmed — are not allowed to becomo 
volunteers — that every possible obstacle is thrown and 
“subterfuge” resorted to against the advancement of 
the Indians in the higher positions of all the Civil 
Services, and that the simple justice of allowing Indians 
an equality to be simultaneously examined in their own 
country, for Indian services, decided by Act and [Resolu- 
tion of Parliament and solemnly pledged by the great 
Proclamation, is lesisted by every device and subtorfugo 
possible unworthy of the English character Is it not a 
mockery and an insult to call the Indians “ follow 
Subjects and citizens of the Empire ” when in reality 
they aie treated as under-heel subjects ? 

Here aie Es. 128,574,590, or nearly Es 129,000,000 
spent from April, 1892, to March, 1891 (Pari Boturn, 

91 of 1895), beyond “the West and North-West fiontiers 
of India,” after the disastrous expenditure of £21,000,000 
m the last Afghan War (of which only a quarter was 
paid by the British Exchequer) Every pie of this 
nearly Es, 129,000,000 is exacted out of tho poverty- 
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rtriclcen Indian* and all lor Altlinell? vrowod Imperial 
and European EritUh purpose*. 1 do no* know whether 
the Rb 129 000 000 Include* the ordinary V*7 of all 
the soldiers and officer* employod in Iho > rentier 
Semco or whether it fa only the extraordinary military 
expenditure that fa include*! If tho ordinary pt* fa 
not Included then tho amount will bo lorgor titan „ 
Ha. 129 000 000 And tbwo are our follow subject* ** 
and u our Imperial citixona 1 To »hed blood for Im 
perlal purpose® and to pay tho wholo cost »!*ot 

Lord Qeor^o Hamilton aald nt Chfawiok (Timer 
22/1/90) Ho hopod that tho result of tho present 
Government a tenure of office would bo to tnalre Iho 
British Empire not morel* a figure of apooch but a 
living reality ** Now fa not this a» muoh romance an 
that of Mr Bal/ours, instead of bomg a “living roal 
ity 7 Ml tho question* 1 bavo askod for Mr Ballour § 
expressions apply as forcibly to tho words of tho pxclont 
Secretary of Stato for India, who ought to know tho 
real despotically auhjoctod position of tho pooplo of 
British India forming two- thirds of tho Empire 
th« British Empire can bo mado a living roality of 
union and devoted attaohmont but not under tho prosont 
system 6f British Indian administration It can bo 
when In that system justice gonorosity fair apportion 
ment of charges, and honour and oourago of looping 
tho word shall prevail oyer injustice holotdom and 
dishonour of ofcen violation of tho most solemn wotds 
of honour 


Now Mr Chamberlain at Birmingham (Time* 
97/L9C) said In reference to the African Ropubllq _ 

} h*w> T Q6TW denied that Utm )• jn.t caure for 
dfieonUnt la the Tranxraal Republic. Tha majority of [hi 
population th*re pay nhie-tenth* of the taxation, and hare no 
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share whatever in the government of the country That is an 
anomaly which doesnot exist m any other civilized community 
and it is an anomaly which wise and prudent statesmanship’ 
would remove I behove it can be removed w ithout danger to 
the independence ot the Republic, and I believe until it is 
removed you have no permanent guarantee against future 
internal disturbances ” 


Dp not; these woids apply with ten tunes force to 
' the case of India, and is not that wise and prudent 
statesmanship 1 which is preached here lequired to be 
practised m connexion with the greatest part of the 
British Empire? I venture to use Mr Chamberlain’s 
words — , , 

“Ibeliovo (the anomaly) can be removed without danger 
to the stability of the British power, or, rather, with devoted 
and patriotic attachment of the British connexion, and I 
'believe that until it is removed you have no permanent 
guarantee against future internal disturbances ” 


The Times (1/2/96) in a leader on Lord Salisbury’s 
'speech before the Non-Conformist Unionist Association, 
m a sentence about the Outlanders, expresses what is 
peculiarly applicable to the present position of India 
It says — 

“ The Outlanders in the Transvaal— not a minority, but a 
Jarge majority— are deprived of all share of political power 
and of the most elementary privileges of citizenship, because 
the dominate class, differing from them in race and feeling, as 
Lord Salisbury says, ' have the government and have the 

rifles 


The Indians must pLOvide eveiy farthing for the 
supremacy of the minority of “ the dominant class, ’’ 
and should not have the slightest voice in the spend- 
ing of that every farthing, and find every solemn pledge 
given for equality of British citizenship flagrantly 
broken to the heart in letter and in spirit And why 
Is it because, as Lord Salisbury says, fey have the 
Government and have the nfles , ” or as Mr Gladstone 
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said about India itself the law and Argument of force, 
-whioh ia tho only law and argument which wo possess ot 
apply This Commission has the duty at least so far 
ia a fair apportionment of chargois concornod to redress 
this groci wrong. / 

Do the British Indian authorities roafly think that 
the Indians are only like African savages, or mere 
children, that, even after thousands of yoara of civilian 
bicra when the Batons were only barbarians after tho 
education they have received at tho blessod British 
hands, producing a* Lord Dnfferin sold Native 
gentlemen of great attainments and intelligence 
(Jubilee speech) they do not see and understand 
those deplorable oironmstanoos of their true position 
ot degradation and economic destruction ? Or do 
these authorities not care oven if tho Indians did under 
stand as long aa they can mislead the British people into 
the belief that all is right and benefioient in British Ihdfa. 
when it is really not the case ? 

But the faith of the Indians in the conscience of tho 
British people is unbounded and unahakeablo and the 
little incidents of bright spots keep up that faith, suah 
as the joatioe of not burdening the Indian people with 
the cost of the Opium Commission, and — even, though 
inadequate and partial— the payment of ono- fourth of the 
cost of the last Afghan War It is these note of justice 
that consolidate the British Buie and tend towards its 
stability _ 

I believe now as I have always believed that the 
English people wish and want to deal with India justly 
■and generously When I say that, I believe in the 
British character of fair play and justice, it is not a senti 
ment of to-day or yesterday In the very first political 
{ » « 21-23 
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speech of my life, made as far back 'as 1853 , at the for- 
mation of the Bombay Association, on' the occasion of 
the Parliamentary Enquny on Indian Affairs for the 
lonewal of the Company’s Chaitei I said — 

“ When we see that our Government is often ready to as 
sist usm everything calculated to benefit us, we had better 
than meiely complain and grumble, point out in a becoming 
manner what our real wants are If an Association like this 
be always m readiness to ascertain by strict enquiries the pro- 
bably good or bad effects of any pioposed measure, and when 
erei necessary to memonalise Government on behalf of the 
people with respect to them, our bind Government will not 
lefuso to listen to such memoiials ” 


And under that belief the Bombay Association, the- 
British Indian Association of Bengal, and the Madras- 
Association, memorialised the then Select Committee on 
Indian affairs — for redress of guevances 

Now, after not very short of neaily half acentuiy 
of hopes and disappointments, these aie still my senti- 
ments to day — that ttith correct and full knowledge the 
British people and Parliament will do what is light and 


3 ust 

I may here take the opportunity of making a remaik 
01 two about the wide extent of the scope of the enquiry 
of this Commission m the first part of the Keferenco 


Lord Cranborne, soon after having been Secretary 
of State for India, said (24/5/67) m reference to the pow- 
ers of the Council of the Secietary of State for India — 


<1 u pogcesses by Act of Parliament an absolute and con- 
clusive veto upon the Acts of the Government of India with 
reference to nine-tenths, I might almost say ninety-nine bun- 
dredtha, of the questions that arise with respect to that Govern- 
ment. Parliament haS provided that the Council may veto 
any despatch which directs the appropriation of public money. 
Everyone knows that almost every question connected with 
GoveTnment raises in Borne way 01 other the question of 

•expenditure ” 
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The first part of tho Beferonco to ibis Commission 
thus embraces almost every question connoctod with 
Government " ninety nino hundrodtiis of the quw 
tiona that arise with rcspoct to that Government 

This view Is fully confirmed by tho enquiry !iy tho 
Selook Oommitteo of 1871-4 Tho reference to It was 
v ' So enquire Into the Fmanco and Financial Admlnisira 
tion of India, and our first reference Is fully of tho eamo 
scope and character Now what was tho eitont of tho 
subjects of tho enquiry made by tint Committee ? Tho 
index of the proceedings of ■the four years (1871-4) has a 
table of contents heeded " Alphabetical and Classified 
List of the principal headings in tho following Index 
with tho pagoe at which they will bo found M And what 
h the number of these bondings ? It is about 420 In 
fact, there is hardly a subject of Government which is 
not enquired into ^ 

lour* truly 

D VDADIIAI NAOROJL 



IV. 

THE RIGHT RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND INDIA.* 


Dear Lord Welby, — I have to request you 
kindly to put before the Commission this further repre- 
sentation from me on the subjects of our enqhiry 
This will be my last letter, unless some phase of the 
enquiry needed any further explanation from me 

Looking at the first part of the enquiry from every 
point of view, with regard to the administration and 
management of expenditure, we come back again and 
again to the view expressed by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Sir William Hunter and others The Duke of 
Devonshire has said “ If the country is to be better 
governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the ser- 
vice " ' Sir William Hunter has said “ But the good 
work thus commenced has assumed such dimensions, 
under the Queen’s Government of India that it can no 
longer be carried on or even supervised by imported 
labour from England except at a cost Which ' India 
cannot sustain . If we are to govern the Indian 

people efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by 
means of themselyes, and pay for the administration at 
the market rates of Native laboui 

Erom all I have said in my previous representations 
it must have been seen that the real evil and misery of 


3 Submitted to the Welby Commission, 21st March, 1896 
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the people of British India doo3 not ariso from tbo 
amosnl of expenditure, lmlla Is capable undor natural 
circumstances, of providing twice throe limes or nioro 
the expenditure as tho improvement of the country 
may need in attaining all necessary progress. Tho o\U 
really is In the way In uhioh that expenditure 1* nd 
ministered and managed with tho effect of ft largo 
portion of that expenditure not returning to tho people 
from whom it is raised — in ahort as Lord Salisbury 
lias correctly descnlxvl as tho proccii of blooding 
No country In tho world (England not oxcoptod) can 
itand such blooding To stop this blooding U the 
problem of tho day — Wooding both moral and material 
\ou may devise tho most perioot plan or sebemo of 
government not onl> bum anil hut divinely perfect — • 
you may have tho foreign officials tlie vorj ongela them 
solves— -but it will bo no earthly good to tbo people as 
long as tbo blooding management of oxpondlture eon 
tlnuea the tame. On tho contrary tho evil will incroavo 
by tho very perfection of suoh plan or Mhotno for bn 
provomante and progress. For as improvements and 
progress are understood to mean at present, It Is more 
and more bleeding by introducing more and morn tho 
foreign bleeding agency 

The reel problem before tho Ooinmlaslon Is not 
how to nibble at tho expenditure and ouggost some poor 
reductions here and there, to be put aaido In a short tlrno 
as Is alwayi done but how to stop tho material afid morel 
bleeding and leaving British India a freedom of develop- 
ment and progrew In prosperity wliloh her oxtraordlnnry 
natural reoouroee are capable of and to treat hoc justly 
in her financial relations with Britain by apportioning 
fairly the charge on purposes in which both are Inter®- 
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t' u, Or, to p;it tlio problem in its doublo important bear- 
irifM.in thoword-. ofnn eminent statesman," which should 
at onto afford a guarantee for tbo good government of 
tbo people, and for the seem it\ of British rights and mtor-, 
o I*" (Lord Iddotleigh), as v ill bo scon further on I 
am g’nd to put boforo tho Commission that this problem 
ha'. l>oon not more!) enunciated, but that, with tho 
• otirngo of thoir comictions, two ominont statosmon 
luuo nctuallj carried it out practically, and have done 
tlmt with romarfablo • uccoss I am tho more glad to 
bung forward thm cn<-o boforo tho Commission, as it also 
enables mo to ndduco an opisodo in tho British Indian 
administration on tho conduct of tho Indian authorities 
in both countries and other Anglo-Indian officials, which 
joilccts gtoat credit upon all concornod m it — and as 
inj information goes, and an it also appears from the 
locoids, that hoi Mujo$t> personally has not a little 
fdmro in this praiso, and in ovohing a hearty Indian 
gratitudo and lojaltj to horsolf This episode also 
clearly indicates or points to tho way as to what the 
iruo natural relations should be between Britain and 
India, with a rosult of tho welfare and prosperity of 
both, and tho socuuty and stability of British supre- 
macy. 

In my prouous letters I have confined myself to 
tho ovil rosults— suicidal to Britain and destructive to 
India-— of tho piosont unnatural system of the adminis- 
tration and managomonfc of expenditure and the injustice 
of tho financial lolations between the two countries, 
loudly calling for a just apportionment of charge for 
purposos in which both aio interested 

Without dwelling any fuither on this melancholy 
aspect, I shall at once proceed to the case to which I 
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tnT 0 all tided above, and in connoxion with which tbero 
-have been true statesmanlike and noble declarations 
mado as to the right relations between Britain and 
India as they ought to exist. ThU case Is in every 
a bright chapter in the history of British India. The 
•especially remarkable feature of this case is that not 
withstanding tbo vehement and determined opposition 
to It ffom all Indian authorities for some thirty fix 
years,, after this wise, natural end righteous courso was 
docidod upon by Her liajeety and the Secretary of Stato 
for India of the time all the authorities, both hero and 
in India, carried It out in the most loyal earn ost and 
scrupulous manner and solicitude worthy of the British 
name and character— m striking contrast with the 
general oonducb of tbeso authorities, by which they have 
almost always frustrated and mado dead letters of Acts 
and Resolutions of Parliament and royal proclamations 
and most solemn pledges on behalf of the British people 
by all sorts ol un English subterfuges,’* cheating 
devices (Lytton) hypocrisy (Salisbury) non ful 
fitment ol pledgee" (Duke ol Argyll Lytton and others) 
-etc. in matters of the advancement and elevation of the 
Indian people to material and moral prosperity arid to 
real British rights and citixenitup. Had they fortu 
nately shown the setae loyalty and true sense o! thoir 
trust to theee Ants and Resolutions of Parliament, to the 
-solemn proclamation* and pledges at have been ahown 
dn the case I am referring to what a different prosperous, 
and grateful India would It have been to-day hleeang 
•the name of Britain, and both to its glory and gain 
It is not too late yet It wfll be a pity if it ever 
'becomes too late to prevent disaster 

On 32nd January 18G7 Lord Salisbury (then Lord 
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Craaborm and Secretary of State for Mia) said (Ban- 
sard, vol 185, p 839) — 

sent! eman^Sir CJirT lder ^ons, and I think the hon’ble 
gentleman (Sir Hemy Bawlmson) 8 tated them very fanJy and 

eloquently I do not myself see oui way at present to em- 
ploying v^y largely the Natives of India m the regions und“ 
our immediate contiol But it would be a g, eat ex nil/ the result 
of oiii dominion was that the Natives of India who were capable of 
Government should be absolutely and hopelessly excluded from such 
acareet The great advantage of the existence of Native 
btates is that they afford an outlet for statesmanlike capacity 
such us has been alluded to I need not dwell upon the ponsid 
eiation to which the hon’ble gentleman so eloquently refened, 
but I think that the existence of a well governed Native State is a 
Teal benefit , not only to the stabihti / of out rule hut because, 
moie than anything, it raises thefeelf respect of the Natives and 
forms an ideal to which the populai feelings nspue 
Whatever tieaties or engagements may be enteied into, I hope 
that I shall not be looked upon by gentlemen of the Liberal 
Paity as very revolutionary if I say that the welfare of the 
people of India must override them all I quite admit the tempt 
ations which a paiamount powei has to interpret that 
axiom ratbei for its own advantage than its own honour 
Tlieie is no doubt of the existence of that temptation, but 
that does not diminish the truth of the maxim ” [The italics 
are mine ] 

On 24fch May, 1867, Lord’ Iddesleigh (then Sir Staf- 
ford Northeote and Secretary of State for India) said 
{Hansen d vol 187, p 1068) — 

<< p[ e believed that the change m education m India, and 
the fact that the Natives now saw what their system of govern 
ment w'as and is, Jiad told most beneficially on that country 
He had, therefore, confidence that we might establish a state 
of thing's m Mysore whicn would have a happy effect on the 
administration of the country What had taken place in other 
paits of India ? Travancore forty yeais ago was in as bad a st ite 
as Mysore, yet its administration under Butisb influence bau 
so ereatlv improved that Travancore was now something like a 
model Native State Our Indian policy should be founded on a 
broad basis There might be difficulties , but what uc had to at 
l7l.Tc,tabLha si/stew of aanve Stoic, 
tain themselves tn a satisfactory relation Keeping 
Native States, and getting rid, as far as possible of thou disaa 
vantages. We must look to the great natuial ndvantn D e 
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which tho government of a Natlifl Slate wait nttriwily have 
TJndar the Engllth *\*t«ni there were advantages which woull 
probably never be under \ithr \diuIoJitrmllon— regularity 
lore of Law and order and justice 

Hod Lord Iddeiiolgh lived lie would havo with 
pltfisuro acen that tho advantages ho rotor* to aro l>clnf 
attained in the Native States and in Mysoco itwlf a_ 
well as in several other States, they havo l>ocn largely 
already attained And under tho e>o of tho Hritlah 
Government thore Is progress ovorywhcio. Lord iddea 
loigh procooda — 

Bat native Administration had tha advantage *in 
«lft sparky Ulwwir the gjeemou <u*f 1L« yorer rJ Governor 
were able to appreciate ar»J underaUml the prejudice* and 
whhei of tho govarned cipeoally In tho cate of Jlindn 
State* the religion* fcallngr of the people were euli tid In 
favour of Vhdr governon Instead of being routed agniait at, 
Ha had. been told by gentlemen from India that nothing lui 
pre»»ed tharn more Ban walking tho atreet* of tome Indian 
town they looked up at the home* on each «Jde awl ailed 
themaelre* wliat do we really knoa of theae people— of 
their modaa of thought, their feeling* their \ rejodke* 
— and at vrhat great dlaadTantaga }n con»e<|ueiice do uo 
aduunlater the goiemment. The Engliah OoTernment muat 
necaaiarily labour under great dltndvjntflge* t and tr» ihecld 
•ad* a lew a»/ar a* potulig todet flop tUt of A afire gormu 

mmi to brimg out Ntiite taUmt mid bfofetma »Ai p and f» an/lif 
t* Pie MkJ* of ffomxuitH t all that uot great aid good «a Hew, 
Nothing could be more wonderful then our Lmj>ire In India 
but we ought to eonaldtr on what condition* me hold it and 
how our prcdacettore held it. The greatnea* of tho Mogul 
Empire depended on the liberal policy that wa* puriaed hr 
men like the great Lmperox Akbivr and hit taccewon availing 
themielvea of Hindu talent aDd aaalatance and identifying 
thamaelvet aa far ax noatiUe with the people of the country 
They ought to take a letaon from aueh circumstance* If they 
tare to do Pulr duty touardi India they cot/ Id only dltekarge /ha t 


The anmo can be aoid about tho Unhrumnodanx and 
other people. 

t The greateat of than la the economic evil which Lord 
Salabury ha* truly called the bleeding df the country 
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duty by obtaining assistance and counsel of all who we gteat and 
good, tn that count! y, It would be absurd in them to say that 
there was not a large fund of statesmanship and ability in 
the Indian character. They really must not be too proud 
-they were always ready to speak of the English government 
as so infinitely superior to anything id the way of Indian 
Government, But if the Natnes of India were disposed 
' 1° ® e . equally critical, it would be possible for them 

to hnd out weak places w the harness of the English 
admmistiation, The system m India web one of great com- 
plexity It was a system of check and counterchecks, and very 
often great abuses failed to be controlled from want of a proper 
knowledge of and sympathy with the Natives ” [The italics 
are mine ] 


o On the same day Loid Sahsbuiy, supporting Lord 
, Iddesleigh, said, ( Hansaid , vol 187 p 1073) — 

The general concurrence of opinion of those who Know India 
bast is that a number of well gouerned small Native States arc m the 
highest degree advantageous to the development of the political 
and moral condition of the people of India Thehon’ble gentleman 
(Mr. Larag) arguing in the strong official line seems to*taketho 
view that everything is right m Bntish terutory and everything 
dark m Native territoiy Though he can cite the case of 
Oudh, I venture to doubt if it could be established as a general 
view of India as it exists at present If Oudh is to be quoted 
against Native Government, the Report of the Orissa Famine, 
whiok will be presented in a few days, will be found to be 
another and far more terrible instance to be quoted against 
English Rule The British Government has never been guilty of 
the violence and illegality of Native Sovereigns But it has faults 
of its men, which though they are fai mote guiltless m intention, 
are more ternble m effect. Its tendency to routine , its listless 
heavy heedlessness, sometimes the result of its elaborate orga 
> nisation , a fear of responsibility, an extreme centralisation ■ 
all these tesult 3 , traceable to causes for which no man is 
culpable, prdducc an amount of inefficiency whxph when reinforced 
by natural causes and circumstances, creates a ternble amount of 
nnseiij All these things must be taken into consideia 
tion when you compare our elaborate and artificial system 
- of government with the more rough and ready system 
of India In cases of emergency, unless you have men o 
peculiar character on the spot, the simple form of Onemni 
government will produce effects moie satisfactory than me , 
-more elaborate system of English Rule I am not y 
. denying that otu mission in India is to reduce to order, 
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drill*) and der*lop the Native Govemmant* wo find there. 
J3n* I demur to that wholesalo condemnation of • *y»*em « 
Government which will b# utt*rly intolerable on our own ■ oil 
hot which bu grown up nmoogit the people aubjeofced to it. 
It has a fitness and congeniality lor them bnpoaalble for u« 
adequately to realise but which oompermte them to an 
enormous degree for the maUifed evil* which It* rudeasaa In a 
great many caso* produce*. I mar mention »■ an Instance 
what ni told me by Sir George Clerk a distinguished mem bee 
of the Council of India, respecting the Province of Kathiawar 
in which the English and Satire Government! are very much 
Intermixed There are no brand lines of frontier there, and a 
men ean eaally leep over the hedge from the Native Into the 
Fngliah jariedlotkm. Sir George Clerk told me that the 
Naurs* haring little to carry with them were oontinaallr in tho 
habit of migrating Iroto the English Lato the Native furiad lo- 
tion, but that be nerer heard of an Instance of a Natlre lenr 
ing Vila own to go Into the English jTmadlotion Thla may be 
Tory bod tnsta on the part of the Satire* but -yon haws to 
consider what promotes their bapplnese eulte their taatea, and 
tenda to their moral development in thalr own way If yon 
intend to devolop their moral nature only alter an Anglo-Saxon 
type you will make a conspicuous and disastrous defeat- 
[Tho bailee are min*.} 


In the above extract IsDrd Salisbury says that the 
hi efficiency reinforced by natural cauaoe and oiroum- 
■tanoes oroatoa a terrible amount of misery These 
natural causes and drou m sta n cee which create the tern 
hie amount of misery are pointed out by ^jord Salisbury 
himself as Sehretary of State for India, in a Minute 
(29/4/75) He says the injury is exaggerated m the 
case of India where so much of the revenue Is exported 
without a direct equivalent. And that under these 
causes and circumstances, the result lg that India 
must be bled, so that ho truly shows that though 
under the British Buie there is no personal violence, the 
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number ol well govornod small Nativo Status aro in tho 


highest degree advantageous to the dtnolopmont of tho 
political and moral” (I may add the material) M comil 
b6n of the people of India Lord Iddosloigh rays on 
the same lines u What we hod to aim at was to 
establish a system of Native States wlxlah might maintain 
themselves in a satisfactory relation And what I* of 
far more Importance, ho actually Inaugurated tho great 
experiment by which ho propowd to solve tho great 
problem wliloh should at onco afford a guarantee for 


*ho good government of the peopio and for tho aocunty 
of Bntiah rights and interests - and to which I desiro 
io draw the attention of the Commission In short tho 
lesaon of tho extracts is that the British Indian adminls 
traHon as it ousts at present is positively and sorlorndy 
dangerous to the British tupromacy and of torribJo 
miaery to tho poople while a system of Native 8tate* will 

ZZZZ ’Tt rZ 1 '1 ‘ h<l 5Sro0 tfa0 n ™^ tho 

stability o( tho Brfbah supronaov and loreoly conduce 
to tbo prooponty of both oonntrira— Britain end India. 

Nowcomo, tho grot merit — wbiah will olwayi bo 
romomtorod by Indian, with deep gctltudo-^t Le 
two Statesmen (Salisbury and Iddcslelcb) Thm did 

j ° D ^ ° W a, ha, boon iZZ 

55K5=--1iSUt.t5R 
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to the Native rule, notwithstanding thuty-^is years of' 
determined opposition of the authorities to that step 
(Pari Bet 239, 30/4/67) 

And now I come to the episode to whioh I have re- 
ferred above, and about which I wnte with great gratifica- 
tion and gratitude, of the conduct of all the authorities in 
both countnes and of all the Anglo-Indian officials who 
had any share in this good 'work, backed as- 1 have said 
already, by the good-hearted and influential mteiest and 
suppoit of Her Majesty herself They may have made 
some errors of judgment, but thore was universally 
perfect sincerity and loyalty to the trust Among those- 
concerned (and whose names it is a pleasure to me to 
give) were, as Secretanes of State for India, Lord 
Iddesleigh, the Duke of Aigyll, Lord Salisbury, Viscount 
Granbrook, and the Duke of Devonshire (from 1667 till 
1881, when the late Maharaja was invested with powei) , 
as Viceroys, Lord Lawrence, Loid Mayo, Lord North- 
brook, Lord Lytton, and Lord Bipon , and lastly, the 
Chief Commissioners and other officials of-Mysore The 
chief merit m the conduot of all concerned was this 
Lord Iddesleigh laid down m his despatch' of 16th of 
April, 1867 — 

“ Without entering upon any minute examination of the 
teims of the Treaties of- 1799, Her Majesty’s Government 
recognise, in the policy which dictated that settlement, a desiro 
to pi o vide for the maintenance of .an Indian dynasty on the 
throne of Mysore, upon terms which should at once afford a guar- 
antee for the good government of the people and for the security of 
British rights and interest Her Majesty is animated by the 
same'deBire, and shares the views to which I have referred- • 

. . Her Majesty desires to maintain that family on the 

throne m the person of His Highness’s adopted son ... It 
is therefore the intention of Her Majesty that the yonng Prince 
should have the advantage of an education suitable to his rant 
and position and calculated to prepare him for the duties ot 
administration.” ( [The italics are mine ] 
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Ihla being once eottlod though aguiDjt all provioui 
opposition, and necessitating ibo witbaranal ot Euro- 
peans from tlio Semcos, ail tbo sntlior.tios ami officials 
concerned to tnoir honour and praise instorul of putting 
any obstacles in tbe wuy ortrylng to frustrate thouboro 
Intention*, aisobargea their trust most lo>alij ana with 
every earnestness and caro and solicitude to carry the 
work to saoceas. The Blao-boofca on Mysore from the 
despatch o£ 16th April* 18G7 to tho installation of the 
lato Mahartja in 1881 afford a bright chapter in tho lib 
tory of British India both in the juatlco righteousness 
and statesmanship of the doebion and tho loyalty and ex 
trnme caro of every detail In carrying oak tlmt doebdon — 
•with success and satisfactory result* In both objocts act 
forth lu tho despatch eir.* rite good porermnent of llit 
people and the security of Drttlth rights and interests 
I wish tbe India Office would raako a return on 
Mysore relations and affair* np to date in continuation 
of Eat. No 1 of 1881 (c. 302G) to show how tho good 
and creditable work has been continnod up to tho present 
tune. I think I need not enter here into any dotaD* of 
this good work from 18G7 to 1881 of the British official* 
the Blue-books tell all that Of the work of tho late 
Maharaja from 1881 till hla death at tho end of 1804 U 
would bo enough for me to giro a very brief statement 
from the last Address of the Dewan to tho Represent 
ative Assembly held at Mysore on 1st October 180G on 
the result* of the late Maharajas administration during 
nearly fourteen years of hie reign as nearly aa possibly 
in the Dewan s words. The Maharaja was invested with 
power on S6th March 1881 Just previous to it the State 
had encountered a most disastrous famine by which a 
fifth of the population had been swept away and the State 
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had run into a debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British 
' G ° v otument The cash balance had become reduced to 
a figure insufficient foi the ordinary requirements of the 
administration Every source of revenue was at its 
lowest, and the sevtre retrenchments which followed had 
left every department of State rn an enfeebled condition 
Such was the beginning It began with liabilities exceed- ' 
mg the assets by 30t lakhs and with an annuahmcome 
less than the annual expenditure by 1 J lakhs Compar- 
ing 1880-1 with 1894-5, the annual levenue lose from 
103 to 180* lakhs, or 75 24 per cent , and after spend- 
ing on a large and liberal scale on all works and pur- 
poses of public utility, the net assets amounted to over 
176 lakhs m 1894-5, m lieu of the net liability of 30£ 
lakhs with which His Highness’s reign began in 1881. 


' Rs. 

In IS81, the balance of State Fands was > 24,07,488 

•Capital outlay on State Railways 25,19,198 

Against a liability to the British Government of SO, 00, WO 

Leaving a balance of liability of Rs 80$ lakhs , 


■On 30th June, 1895 

Assets — 

(1) Balance of State Funds . 1,27,23,015 

(2) Investment on account of Railway 

Loan Repayment Fund . . - 27,81,500 

(3) ’ Capital outlay on Mysoie Harihar 

Railway . . 1,48,08,306 

(4) Capital outlay on othei Railways 41,33,890 

(5) Unexpended portion of Capital borrowed 

foi Mysore-Harihar Railway (with 
British Government) 15,79,495 

3, GO, 21 ,306 

.Liabilities— 


(1) Local Railway Loan 
(2; English Railway Loan . 


! 2 0,00,000 
1,63,82,801 

1,SS,82,801 


Net Assets 


Rs 1,76,38,505 


/ 


V 
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Add Otsxr Aurr*~ 

0*plki*l outlay cm ordinal „ 

Irrigation “W orki ** III. VO 03 61 

Betides the above expenditure from current rcvcauo 
there is the subsidy to the British Government of about 
Bs, 2o 00 000 a year or a total of about Re. 3 70 00 C00 
in the fifteen years from 1880 1 to 1894-0 and tbo 
Maharaja s civil list of about Rs. 180,00 000 during tho 
fifteen years also paid from tho current revenue And 
all thii together with Inoreato In expenditure In over} 
■department. Under the circumstances abovo dosorfbod 
the administration at the start of His ffighnoaae reign 
■was noceasarfly very highly cent rallied The Do wan or 
the Executive Administrative head, had the direot con 
trot without the intervention of departmental heads of 
all tbo pnnoipal departments such as tho Land Rerenuo 
Forests, Exolse Mining Police, Education Mujroyi 
Legislative As the finances improved and as dopart 
ment alter department wa» put into good working order 
and showed signs of expansion, separata heads of dopart 
meats were appointed for Forests and Polioo in 1885 
for Excise in 1889 for Hnjroyi in 1891 and for Mining 
in 189A, His Highness was able to resolve upon tho 
-appointment of a separate Land Revenue Oommiaaionoc 
■only in tbo latter part of 189A. Improvement! wore 
made in other departments — Local and Municipal 
■Ruuds, Legislation Education etc There ore no wnLU 
whloh unfortunately the Finance Ministers of British 
India are obliged to raise, year after year of fall in 
Exchange over hardening taxation, oto., ota. 

And all tbo above good results are side by aide with 
AQ increase of population of 18 per cent In the ten 
years from 1881 to 1891 and there la reason to bellevo 

ai-34 
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thafc during the last foui years the ratio of mciease was 
even higher Daring the fourteen yeais the rate of mor- 
tality is estimated to have declined 6 7 per mille 

But there is still the most important and satisfactory 
feature to come, ms , that all this financial prosperity 
was secured not by resort to new taxation m any form 
or shape. In the ve.y nature of things the , presm 
system of admipistration and management of Indian e 
pendituro ,n British India cannot ever P^e ^ 
results, even though a Gladstone undertook the wo* 
gucli is the result oi good admimstiation in a Nativ 
State at the very beginning What splendid Ptospec 1 
store for the future, if, .. heretofore, rt is showed deve 
Inn lfqelf to the level of the Bntish system with its o 
Native Services, and not bled as poor Bntrsh Indra » 

z^ x** ~ " srss 

r d ttU a b o7t"hlT result of a r.ghteous and 
be proud of this mu sincere 

statesmanlike act attaoh ment of the 

ana solid loya , y ' o[ “ M sore 'to the British supremacy. 

rulers and peop nroblem of the right and 

' Here, then, is the whole P™h le ® ftn(J Btablllty 

natural admmistration o °*P^ ' successfully. 

o{ British supremacy solved a 1S n „w clear, by 
by Lords Salisbury and Iddesleig t g ; 6tem of 

altual facts aud operation IM ^^ mlnl9tratl „n of 

expenditure, m a “P th6 le and da n S 0 ^° 

he full of hcuedt 
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una Weeing both to Britain and India, and a firm found 
ation lor British supremacy And all thin prophecy 
of Lords Salisbury and Jddeslelgh has been triumphant- 
ly fulfilled. Lord Iddesioigh set to himself the problem 
** ^hich ahonld at once afford a guarantee lor the good 
government of the people and for the security ol British 
rights and interests,” and most successfully solved it 
The obvious conclusion is that the onlj natural and 
satisfactory relations between an alien supremacy and 
tbopoopleot India can be established on this basis alone. 
Theta are these obvious advantages in these relations — 
The British supremacy becomes perfectly eocnro 
and founded upon the gratitude and affectum of the 
peoplo, who though under such supremacy would Joel 
as being under their oWn rulers and as being guldod 
and protected by a mighty supremo power 

Every State thus formed from the very nature of 
its deefre for self preeervafaon will cling to the supremo 
power os its best security against disturbance by any 
other State 

The division in a number of States becomes a 
natural and potent power for good In favour of the 
stability of the British supremacy There will bo no 
temptation to any one State to discard that supremacy 
while, on the other hand the supreme Government 
having complete oontrol and power oyer the whole 
Government of each State, will leave no chance for any 
to go astray Every instinct of self intereet and self 
preservation of gratitude of high aspirations, and of 
all the best parts ol human nature will naturally be on 
tbe side and in favour of British supremacy which gave 
birth to thoaa State*. Them will be on. emulation 
among them to vie with each other lu governing in the 
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basf; way possible, under the eye and control of the 
supreme Government on their actions, leaving no chance 
for misgovernment Each will desne to produce the 
best Administration Repoit every year In short, this 
natuial system has all the elements of consolidation of 
Butish power, of loyalty, and stability, and of pros- 
perity of both countries On the other hand, undei 
the, present system, all human nature and instincts are 
against you, and must inevitably end m disintegration, 
rebellion, and disaster No grapes from thistles ! Evil 
will have its nemesis I hope and pray that this Com- 
mission will rise to the height of its mission, and 
accomplish it to the glory of this country and the 
prosperity of both 

I must not be misunderstood When I use the 
words “Native States," I do not foi a moment moan 
that these new States are to revert to the old system of 
government of Native lule Not at all The system of 
all departments that exists at present, the whole mode 
of government, must not only lemam as it is, but must 
go on improving till it reaches as nearly as possible the 
level of the more complete mode of British government 
that exists in this country The change to be made is, 
that these States are to be governed by Native agency, 
on -the same lines as at present, by employing, as the 
Duke of Devonshire says, “ the best and most intelligent 
of the Natives,” or as Loid Iddesleigh says, “all that 
was great and good m them, y 

One question natuially piesents itself. Aie new 
dynastic Indian lajahs to be created for these new 
States ? That is a question that men like Lord Salisbury 
himself and the Indian authorities are best able to an- 
swer There may be difficulties m dynastic succession 
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U eo tbo bed modo ot tbo headship nnJor Bmt mitoblo 
title o( thtno States may bo by Appointment by 
Government and aided by a representative Council. 
This mode has certain ovidont adv&nUgos, vt questions 
of dynastic succession may bo avoldol Government wiU 
bo free to secure the Ixwt rain for the post and 
Government ■will then have complolo control over the 
States, especially with an English Resident as In all 
Native States at present- If thought necessary Ihb 
control may be raado still more closo by having at the 
beginning for somo time an Fngltsh joint Administrator 
instead of a Besidonfc 

Sir Charles DUko hat, in ono of hi« letters to rao 
said — ■ 

** I alio spree at to reduction of Europeans (so far a* ths 
non mflltiry poo pis go). Indeed I spree tcillmit limit, and 
would substitute for our direct rule a military protoctorats of 
Native States I have often s*W- 

In another letter to roe which is publUhod in tho 
September numfccr of India in 1893 Sir Oliarlet dwells 
upon the eame subject at some length proposing* to 
follow up the case of Mysore and to divide India into a 
ntnrfber of Native States. 

With regard to the financial relations botwoon 
Britain and India, whether for military or civil ohargoa, 
I have already expressed my views in my last represent 
atlon I would not therefore, make any further 
remarks here 

Once this natural and righteous system of govern 
ment by Native States is adopted eo aa to make the 
administration of expenditure fully productive of good 
results to both oountrm, I may with every confidence 
hope that the authorities, as h the oase of Mysore, will 
loyally and scrupulously do their beet to carry out the 
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l)lun to ‘<uceiST In establishing m India ovoij necessary 
mnchinorx for preparation, examinations, and tests of 
character and fitness of the Indians “to (as Lord 
Iddo-deigh sa\s) develop the systom of Nati\o govern 
munt, to bring out Natno talent and statesmanship, and 
to enlist in tho cause of gwerntnont all that was great 
nml good in them *’ 

Tho prevention and cure of tho owls of tho present 
imlorinl and moial bleeding, arising from the existing 
astern of the admimstiation and management of expen- 
diture, fiom unjust financial rolationo between tho two 
countries, and foi tho redemption of tho honour of this 
cotintrj from tho dishonour of tho wolation of the most 
solomn and binding pledges, are absolutely necessary, if 
India is to bo woll govotuod, if British supremacy is to 
bo mado thoroughly stablo, and if both countues aie to 
ho mado piospcious by a market for trade of nearly 
*100,000,000 of cnihsod and prosperous people 

I do not boro considoi N any other plan of Govern- 
ment to socuio offoctn oly the doublo object laid down by 
Lord Iddosleigh, because I think the plan proposed and 
earned out by linn is tho most natural and the best, and 
most soculo for tho continuance of British supremacy 

I also do not enter into any details, as all possible 
difficulties of details, and the means by which they were 
ovorcomo, are all recorded m the Mysoie Blue Books 

I submit to the Commission that unless the patrio- 
tism and piospeuty of the people of India are drawn to 
tho side of British supiemacy, no plan or mode o 
government, under the existing system of expenditure, 
will be of any good either to British supiemacy or 
the Indian people Evil and peril to both is t 
dismal outlook On the other band, a number of mm 
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States, a coord hi g to the noblo riows And successful work 
ot Lofds Salisbury and Iddoxkigh will coutributo vastly- 
both to the gain and glory of tho British people to vast 
exponwon of trade and to tho prosperity and affection 
of tho hundreds o! millions of tho homan race 

H India is thus strengthened In prosperity and 
patriotically satisfied in British su prom any I cannot 
feel tho least fear of Russia over, dreaming or invading 
India Without any military help Irom > ngland and 
without any large Furopean Army India will l»o alt 
sufficient in itself to repo l any invasion and to main 
tain British supremacy for her own and Britain a aalo 
I hope earnestly that this Commission will as Sir 
Louis Mallet has urged grapple with tho discaso of tho 
evil results of the present ay atom of expenditure in 
steed of like other past Commissions and Committees 
keeping to the habit of merely palliating symptoms I 
do not much intervene in examining details ol dopart 
mental expenditure auch examination at proper inter 
vals as used to ho tho ease in tho time of tho Company 
eerves the important purposo of kooping tho Govern 
ment up to mark in care of expenditure But unless 
the whole Government is put 4>n a natural basis, all 
examinations of dotalls of departmental expenditures 
will be only so much palliating with symptoms and 
will bring no permanent good and strength either to 
the Indian people or to the British supremacy 

I offer to be cross-examined on all my reprosonta 
lions. 

As before, I shall send a copy of this to every 
member of the Commission 

^our* truly 

Dadabhai Naoboji. 



V. 

THE CAUSES OF DISCONTENT * 


Deae Lord Welby, — I request you kindly to put 
before the Commission this representation on the sub- 
jects of our enquiry. 

Nobody can more appreciate the benefits of the 
British connexion than I do — Education in particular,, 
appreciation of, and desire foi, British political institu- 
tions, law and order, freedom of speech and public meet- 
ing, and several important social reforms All these are 
the glory of England and gratitude of India. I am 
most sincerely ready to accord my gratitude for any 
benefit which Britain can rightly claim 

But, while looking at one side, justice demands 
that we look at the other side also And the warn object 
of this Commission is to see the other side of the system 
of the administration and management of expenditure 
and right apportionment 

It must be remembered that while education and 
law and order have been beneficial to the Indians of' 
British India they were also most essential to the very 
existence of the British m India Only that while the 
benefits have been to both Britain and British India, the 
cost has been all exacted from the Indians 

The British Empire in India is built up entirely 
with the money of India, and, in great measure, by the 
blood of India Besides this, hundreds of millions, oi r 
more probably, se veral thousands of millions (besi des- 

* Submitted to the Welby Commission, 31st January, 1897 
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wbat ia consumed in India Itself by Europeans tod their 
careen of life) of money which tho British bavo unecas- 
ing ly on d ever increasingly drawn from British Indian*, 
and is still drawing, has materially holped td make Britain 
tbe greatest tho richest and most glorious country In tho 
world— benefiting her material condition so much that 
oven when there is a General and loud cr> of depression 
in agriculture etc. tbo Chancellor of tho 1 iclwqucr la 
repiclng that his income tax 11 marrollonsly increasing 
while British India in its turn is reduced to “extretuo 
poverty n and helotry 

Will tho India Office bo good enough to giro us a 
Return of tbo enormous wealth which Britain haa 
drawn out of India dunng tho past century and a hall 
calcuiatod with ordinary British commercial 6 per cent 
compound interest leavo alone tho 0 per cent ordinary 
commercial rate of interest of British India 7 What a 
tale will that Return tell I Tbo India Office must have 
all tho records of the India IIouso as woli as its own 

I giro a few figures that are available to me, Tbe 
beat test of this drain from British India Js (1) that por- 
tion of produce exported out of British India for which 
nothing whatever has returned to her in an> shape 
either of merchandise or treasure (9) tho profits of her 
whole exports whioh she never got (3) that portion of 
tbe export* which belongs to tbe Natfvo State# and 
whioh the Native States get book, with their due profits, 
are included in the total imports and are therefore not 
included in tbe net exports. For No (l) I have tho 
following authoritative figures for only 46 years (1849-60 
to 1894-6 Btfltiabal Abstract of British India No 30 
1896 p, 399) Will tho^pdla Office supply previous 
figures? 
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This table shows that British India sent out, 01 
•exported hei produce to the extent of £526,740,000, 
for which she has not received back a single farthing’s 
woith of any kind of material return Besides this loss 
•or drain of actual produces, there is (No 2) the further 
■drain of the profits on an export of £2,851,000,000, 
which, taken at only 10 per cent, will be another 
£285,000,000 — which British India has not received — 

. subject to the deduction of portion of (No 3), viz , the 
piofits of the Native States To this has to be added 
the piofits which Indian foreigners ( i e , the capitalists 
of Native States) make m British India, and carry away* 
to their own States Freight and marine insurance 
piemiums have to be taken into account, for whether 
for exports from, or imports into, India, these items are 
-always paid m England It is necessary to know how 
these two items -are dealt with m the Returns ot the 
so-called trade of British India In ordinary circum- 
stances, one may not complain if a foreigner came and 
made his profits on a fair and equal footing -with the 
people of British India But British India is not allowed 
such fair and equal footing 

First, the unrighteous and despotic system of 
■Government prevents British India from enjoying its 
own produce or resources, and renders it capitalless 
-and helpless Then, foreign capitalists come m and 
complete the disaster, sinking the people to the condi- 
tion of the hewers of wood and drawers of water The 
enormous resources of India are all at the disposal and 
cojnmand of these foreigners 

In understanding correctly the tables to which I 
refer, it must be borne in m^fd that all the loans made 
io India form a part of the imports, and are all already 
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paid (or and included In that portion ol tbo export* 
whiobis equal to tho total imports tbo not exports" 
m the table being, after allowing for all imports Includ 
lug loans, Otherwise It these loans wero deducted 
from tho imports, the no-t exports will bo so modi 
larger The position of tbo exploitation b> tbo fotolgn 
capitalists is still worse than 1 have already represented 
Not only do thoy exploit and make profits with tbelr 
own capital bat tboj draw oven their capital from tho 
taxation of the poor pooplo thomeelve*. The following 
words ot 8{r Jstnes Westland In tho tc’ogrnni ol tbo 
Timat ol I8bh December lsst will oxplaln what I mean 
M 8lr J WeetUud then expalned bo* closely connected 
tha Money Market of India wan w th tho Oorerntnent 
balance*, »lmo*t all th# lrnflaMe capital employed In eom 
mere* praotlctlly bclnc In thoie balance* A crore and a 
h*lf whlob under normal condition* aonld hat* been at 
headquarter* In OalcntU and BonibAy and been pl*ced at the 
dlipoial of the mercantile community for trmdlnj; purpose*, '* 
The B^nk of Bengal and Ohamber of Coromcrco 
" pressed the Government to tako np tho question of 
tho paper currency resorvo as nrgontly 03 possible and 
“paae a BUI without delay to afford rellof to commerce * 
So the European merchants banker* eta., may ha to 
Indian taxes at their disposal tbo profits ol which thoy 
may take away to tholr own country ! Tho poor 
wretobed taxpayers must not only find monoy for an 
unrightoous system of Government oxpondlturo but 
must also supply capital to exploit tbelr own resource*. 

Tho reference to thl* Commission Is to onqulro Into 
expenditure and apportionment I am fully convincod 
and my representations fully prore it that If tho system 
of the administration and management of expenditure 
and the apportionment were based on prinoiplos of 
righteousness, honeety honour and unselfishness tho 
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political peculiarities of India are suoh as would produce 
an abiding attachment and connexion between the two 
countries, which will not merely be of much benefit to 
British India but of vastly more benefit to the British 
themselves than at present Hence, my extreme desire 
that the connexion should continue and I can say truly 
that, m a spirit of loyalty both to India and to the Bri- 
tish Empire, I have devoted my life to strengthening this 
connexion I feel it therefore my duty (though a pain- 
ful one) to point out candidly the causes which, m my 
opinion, have weakened, and are weakening more and 
more, this connexion, and, unless checked, threaten to 
destroy it 

I The un-English, autocratic and despotic system 
of administration, under which the Indian people aie 
not given the slightest voice m the management of their 
own expenditure It is not creditable to the British 
character that they should refuse to a loypl and law- 
abiding people that voice m their own affairs which they 
value so much for themselves, 

II The unrighteous “ bleeding ” of India, under- 
which the masses have been reduced to such “ extreme 
poverty” that the failure of one haivest causes millions 
upon millions to die from hunger, and scores of millions 
aie living on scanty subsistence ^Vhat Oriental 
despotism 01 Russian despotism m Russia can produce a 
moie deplorable result ? 

III The breach or evasion by subterfuges of 
solemn pledges and proclamations issued by Her Majesty 
and the British nation, and the floating of such Acts 
and Resolutions of Parliament as are favourable to 
Indians Such proceedings destroy the confidence of the 
mdian people m the justice of British Rule To sumup 
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these and other error* lo administration have had the 
effect of inflicting upon India tho trlplootfl of doprinng 
the people of Wealth Work and Wisdom and makiDg 
tho British Indians as tho ultimato result ** extremely 
poor " unemployed (their services which aro their pro- 
perty In their own country being plundered from them) 
and degradingly deteriorated and debasod crashing out 
of them their very hum an hood 

Before I procood further lot mo dear up a etrango 
confusion of Ideas about prosperous British India and 
poverty-stricken British India. This confusion ol Ideal 
arises from this circumstance. My remark* are for 
British India only 


In reality there are two India*— ono tho prosperous 
the other poverty-stricken. 

(1) Tho prosperous Ml* !> tho India ot tho Brltlih 
•na other lorolgnors, They orplolt Mb *, official*, „ 0D 
offloi*!*, capitalists, In S variety ol ways, ond carry nwi> 
enormou* wealth to their own conntrj To thorn India 
i> ol course, noh end prosperous. Tho moro they c*n 
o*rry *w*y tho rlohor *nd more prosperous India Is to 
them These British ond other foreigners cannot under 
*t*nd ud «* why India con bo caUod oitromoly 
poor when thoy o» n m*ho their life careers they can 
draw so much wraith from it and enrich their own 
country It seldom occnrs to them It it all, what all 
that means to the Indians them sol res. 

(9) ? M J? ona ““ *• Inal* ol tho Indian, - 

fto poTsrty-rtricten Indue ThI, India, blod and 
° [ ‘hot wealth Ol tholr sente, 
ol tholr land, labour and all resources by tho foreigner, 
helpless ana volooless, governed by tho arbitrary low end 
argument, ol force and with iuiasti ce *nd unrighteous 
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ness — this India of the Indians becomes the "poorest ” 
country m the world, after one hundred and fifty years 
of British Rule, to the disgrace of the British name 
The greater the dtain the greater the impoverishment, 
resulting in all the scourges of war, famine and pesti- 
lence Lord Salisbury’s words face us at every turn, 
“ Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin." ' If 
this distinction of the " prosperous India ’’ of the slave- 
holders and the “ poverty-stricken India ” of the slaves 
be carefully borne in mind, a great deal of the contro- 
versy on this point will be saved Britain can, by a 
lighteous system, make both Indias prosperous The 
great pity is that the Indian authorities do not 01 would 
not see it They are blinded by selfishness — to find 
careers foi “ our boys ” 

To any appeals the eais of the Bntish Indian 
authorities are deaf The only thing that an Indian 
can do is to appeal to the British people I must explain 
I have no complaint against the British people The 
Sovereign, the Bntish people, and Parliament have all in 
one direction done their duty by laying down the true 
and lighteous principles of dealing with India But their 
desires and biddings are made futile by their servants, 
the Indian authorities m both countries For these 
reasons my only resource, is to appeal to the British 
people and to this Commission to cause the ordor of hor 
Majesty and of Parliament to be carried out 

It is not needful for me to repeat my views, which 
I have given m my fi\e previous representations, which 
have been m the hands of the Commission from nine to 
fifteen months, and in which I have dealt with both the 
injustice and the evils and the remedy of tho present 
system of expenditure and apportionment, and it remains 
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for tho Commission to crois-ciamlno roc on all tho ih 
representations. 

1 would add hero a few more remark* arising from 
some of tbo evidence and other circumstances. 

Indians are reportedly told and In Ihls Com 
rololon ter era] times that Indians aro partners In tho 
British Empire and most share tho hardens of the 
Empire. Thon I pro poto a simple te*. lor Instance 
supposing that tbo expenditure of the total Navj of tbo 
Empire is say £20 000 000 and as partners in the 
Empire you ask British India to pay £10 000000 
more or less British India as partner would Iw 
ready to pa} and therefore, as partner must hare her 
share in the employment of British Indians and In 
orery other benefit of the service to the extent of her 
contribution Take tho Ann} Supporo-tho expenditure 
of the total Army of the Ftoplro Is say 40000 000 
Now you may ask £20 000 000 or more or less to bo* 
contributed by British India Thon an partner* India 
must claim and must hare ecor> cmploymont and l>c no- 
fit of that service to the extent of her contribution Jf 
on the other hand you force tho helpless and volcelosa 
British India to pay but not to rocclve a return to the 
extent of the payment thou yout treatment (a tho un 
righteous wicked treatment of tbo slave mastor over Brl 
tUh India aa a slave. In short. If British India is to be 
treated as a partner In tho Empire It roust follow that to 
whatever extent (bo it a farthing or a hundred millions) 
British India contributes to tho oxpemea of any depart 
ment to that oxtonfc the British Indians must ha\o a 
share b tho service* and benefits of that deportment-*- 
wheiher civil, military naval or any other then only will 
British India be the integral "part " of or partner in 
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the Empne If there be honour and righteousness on 
the side of the British, then this is the right solution of 
the rights and duties of British India and of both the 
references to this Commission Then will the Empire 
become a true Empue with an honest partnership, and - 
not a false Empire and an untrue partnership This is 
the mam, principal question f the Commission has to 
clear up This will fully show the true nature and 
solution of both the expenditure and apportionment I 


£ 


appeal to the British people When I have been perso- 
nally observing, during forty years, how the British 
people are always on the side of the helpless and the 
oppressed, how, at present, they are exerting every 
nerve, and lavishing money, to save the thousands of 
Aimemans, then I cannot believe that the same people 
will lefuse to see into the system of expendituie adopted 


by then own servants, by which not merely some 
thousands or hundred thousands suffer, but by which 
millions of thou own fellow-subjects perish in a drought, 
and scoies of millions live underfed, on scanty subsist- 
ence, from one end of the year to the other The so- 
called Famine Relief Eund is nothing more or less than 
mere suhsterfuge of taxing the starving to save the dying 
This fund does not ram from heaven, nor does e 
British Exchequer give it If the Government spen . 
say £5 000,000, on the present famine they win simpy 
squeeze it out of the poverty-stricken surviving tazpayei 
who would m turn become the victims of the 


The Blitish people stand charged with the blood of 
the per.sb.ng millions and the starvation o score* 10 
millions, not because they desire so but * 

authorities to whom they have committed the trust betray 
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that trust and administer expenditure In n manner 
based upon selfishness and political hypocrisy and raost 
dieaetroun to the people There Is an Indian saying 
* Pray strike on the hack but don fc strike on the belly " 
Under the native despot the people keep and onjoy 
what they produce though at timei thoy suffer some 
violence on the hack "Under tho British Indian despot 
the man is at ponce, there is no violence his $ab*tanco t 
u drained a vray unseen peaceably and subtly — ho starves 
in peace and perishes b peace with law and order 1 I 
wonder how the English people would like such a fate 
I say therefore to the British people b> all moans help 
tbo poor Armenians, but I appeal to you to look homo 
also, and save the hundreds o! million* ol your own 
feBow-sub]octs t from whom you hayo taken thousands 
of millions of wealth, and obtained also lour Indian 
Empire, entirely - at their post and mainly with their 
blood with great careers for thousands of yourselves at 
our coat and destruction • 

The great question is not merely how to meet a 
fambe when it occurs — by taxing the poor peoplo— but 
how to prevent the occurrence of the famine As long 
as the present unrighteous system will prevail thero will 
be no end of the scourges of India. "We are thankfal for 
the benefit of the knowledge of Western civilisation 
But what we need la the deeds of 'Western nghteouintts 
and honour to atop the famine and to advance tho pros 
tenty of both oountriee. With relation to the present, 
famine I have to make one or two remarks 

Fcyr the fa min e of 1&78 tho British holp amounted to 
the magnificent aum of about I think £700 000 On the 
other hind the British publiohove to remember that they 
have been drawing, by the unrighteous system of ttyo 
# 84-23 
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authoiities, 'eveiy year 30 to 40, oi more times, £700,000 
from pool India , oi say from the time of the last famine 
they have diawn from India, and added to their own 
wealth, some £400,000,000 or more (leaving alone what 
they have been draining for a century and a half), and if 
they now give even £4,000,000 oi £5,000,000 m the pre- 
sent distress, it will be but I or 2 per cent of what they 
# have obtained from India during the last eighteen years 
It is a duty of the Bntish people to give m abundance 
fiom fell© great, great abundance they have received As 
7ni as the pool people of India aie concerned, they will 
leceive whatever you would give with deep/giatitude m 
their duo extiemity, ■«— 

The second fact is, what the British people will 
loadily and early -give will have a double blessing They 
will, m the first instance, save so many fives, and in the 
next place save the poor survivois fiom so much taxation, 
which otherwise the Government would exact every fai- 
thmg of, for whatever Government would spend from the 
levenue The novel, loud and vain boast of the 
Government of India having resources to meet the famine 
Simply means this, that eveiy farthing of the whole 
famine expenditure (bad or good) by the Government, 
Will be, by their despotic powei, squeezed out of the 
wretchod people themselves by taxation m which they 
have not the slightest voice Never was there a false 
trumpet blown than the boast of the Government to be 
able to cope with the famine “ with its own resources 
Of couise,,the resources of despotism aie inexhaustible, 
foi, who oan prevent it from taxing as much asut likes? 

It is a wonder to me that they do not feel ashamed of 
talking of “ their own resources,” when it all means so 
much more squeezing of a squeezed and helpless people 
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And especially when they not onlj ShylocV lito Uto 
tbo wholo ponnd of their largo iilanos but also tbo 
onnco of blood of thoir Illegal and immoral oichanp) 
compensation 1 

Amongst tbo roost tavoarilo oxcum* ol tho AnjJo- 
Indians it, that ibo oxtremo porerty of the peoplo and tho 
disa5tor» of famines are ovnnfi to increase of population 
I hare dealt with thU subject In my third ropresonta Ion 
and I wont to ny t few vrord* more. Tbo point to 
wbioh I want to draw attention Itoro la, that Anglo- 
Indians, official or non-official of ovtrry kind oro not at 
all competent to pron onnco any judgment upon tho 
causes of poverty and disasters of famines hor (l>oy 
themselves are tho accused as the cause of all tho evils 
and they cannot bo judges to try themselves, Tlwir own 
deep interest jb conccrnod in it. Lot them withdraw 
their hand from India* throat and thon aeo whother 
tho increase In population is not an addition to its 
strength and production instead of British made famines 
andpoTorty Then it will alto bo soon that tho hundreds 
of millions of Brit UK India, Instead of being affile tod 
with all sorts of evils, will bocoroo yonr best customers 
end give you a true trade — more than your present trade 
with bho whole world. 

I now refer to a strange sign of tbo times. By au 
irony of fate and as an indication of the future and offer 
IDO years of British connexion and rulo Russia— to whom 
the Anglo-Indians always point as a throat— offers germ 
rout sympathy and aid to starting and dying British sul>- 
jocta. I do not pretend to know Russia e mind bnt any 
one cod see what the effect of this, aided by the ends 
saries might l>e on India. See bow kind and generous 
■the Russians are and giro us help It will bo further 
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pointed out, “ See, not only aie the Russians sympa- 
thetic with you, but their great Emperor himself has pub- 
lished m his book, woids of condemnation of the rule 
which sucks away youi life-blood ” The Tvmcs of 10th 
December. last, m its leader on the Russo-Chmese Tieatj 
says — “ Russia, we may be sure, will pursue her own 
policy and promote her own interests ” “ Russia is bent 

upon developing her vast Asiatic Empire ” But the 
blind Indian authorities would not see that England 
would not have any chance to hold her own m India 
without the true (not lip-loyal) attachment of the Indian 
people Is it possible foi any sane man to think that 
any one nation can hold another in slavery and yet 
expect loyal devotion d?nd attachment from it ? It is 
not natuie, not human nature It has nevei happened 
and will never happen Righteousness alone can exalt 
and be enduring Events are moving fast The time is 
come when the question must be speedily answered, 
whether India is to be a real partner and strength to 
England, oi a slave and a weakness to England — as it 
has hitherto been How much of the future destiny of 
the British Empire and India depends upon this, a man 
of an unbiassed mind can think for himself India 
forms ffive-sixths of the population of the British 

Empire 

I put otae question, which I have often put, aw 
which is always ignored or evaded Suppose the British 
people was subjected to the same despotic tieatment o 
expenditure by some foreign people, as India is by t ie 
British Indian authontie^, would the British peope 
stand it a single. day without rebelling against it ’ 
certainly not , and yet, can the British people thin » ' 
righteous and Uust to treat the Indians as the Indian 
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authorities do— as more holples* and voicolcsi tUvM 
Macaulay haa truly fflW that 
UuU would indeed bo a doting wisdom which Id order that 
India might remain a dependency would in he It an<ele«l and 
co»Ut d.pmdoocj which would keep ■ hundred mlllloo* (now 
UOO 0001 from being oar cm loaner* in order that they 
might continue to be oar litre*. 


The question of remedy I Imvo already dealt with 
in my lost representation, and I would not hare taxi 
more hero. Bat as tbo Time* of 8th December lait In 
its article on M Indian Affair*, con fir mi l>> actual facts 
and events the wisdom arid statesmanship of Lords 
Salisbury and iddesleigh In tholr ono great work of 
righteous and wiso policy I desire to quote a few words 
Fortunatoly it is the very Mysore Stato to which this 
ngbtoons and wise act was done The Timet aaya — 
“The account which 8ir 8bt*hadri Iyer rendered to It of 
bli hut year t atewurdtliip li one oT increasing revenue redu 
cod taxation cxocndHuri/ firmly kept In band reprodoctlre 
publlo work*, nud a largo expomloo of cultivation of mining 
and of Indtntrinl undertaking* The remit la o rntphli which 
go** to awell the prerioni accumulation from the time 
aoutce 


Can the present system of British admlmatratlon 
and management of the expenditure over produce such 
results? Never A dozen Gladstones will not succood 
Continuous and Increasing blooding can only 
reduce strength and Uli Xho Time* ortlclo concludes 
with the words — 


A narrative mch a« 8fr Sheibadri Iyer was able to piro 
to the ReprotmtoUra Anomhly of Mysore make* ui rtalhe 
the growth o! capital In tho Natlro 8tate*, and opena Up new 
p«»[«ati of lndo*tri»l undertaking* and railway construction 
in India on a silver Unit, 


Gan this be phid of British India ? No I shall 
quote one other extract. 
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One of the Bombay Chiefs, nffcei some experience of 
lftii ivfi} making in hi3 own and adjoining territories, struck out 
anew depaituie at the beginning of the piesent year He 
contend] the idea of public loans to be issued for railway con 
stiuction by one Feudatory Prince to another on the guarantee 
of tho revenues of the bon owing State The hrst transaction 
in which this principle is completely oairied out was a loan of 
two million rupees by H H Mi Bbagvat Sinbji,' the rulei of 
Gondal, to HH Jnsvnut Sinbji, the ruler of J nnnagai, on the 
8th of January, 189G 

Now, anybody who knows Jamnagar,* knows that 
■with ordinary good management it will not be long be- 
foie that State is m a position to pay off its debts, just 
as the good management of Mysoie was able to do, and 
the good management of Gondal has enabled its rulei to 
lend buch an amount This loan by Gondal, it must be 
remembered, is m addition to building its own railway 
in its own terntoLy fiom its own levenue, without any 
loan, 01 help, or additional taxation 

No one can rejoice moie than myself that Native 
States which adopt ordinary good, management go on 
increasing in prosperity m strong contiastwith the sys- 
tem of the British management of expenditure This is 
fully confhmatory of the words of Lords Sahsbmy and 
Iddesleigh as to what should be done for the British 
India’s prospeuty I Have quoted these words in my 
last representation And some of them are w'orth quot- 
ing here once more Lord Salisbury said — 

“The general concurrence of opinion of those who know 
India best is that a number of well gov eined small Native 
States are m the highest degree advantageous to tbe develop 
inent of the political and moral condition of the people of India 
, . But T think the existence of a well governed Native 

btato is a real benent, not only to the stabilitv of our rule, hot 
because more than anything it raises the self respect of tbo 
Natives, and forms an ideal to which the popular feelings 
aspire 

Beferimg to the several phases of the Bnfcisb Bale, 



nir cxusts oi di<oo Twr 
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ho aum* up that tl\oy produce an amount of lncffjclonc> 
which Ti'lroA reinforced by natural cautet ami dream 
etancos creates a terrible amount or misery It ml h 
alto I*) noto.1 that tlio HcIkhI provinces and mo Import* 
ant seaports aro tow British So tho r*OP^° ^ M b 
India thould bo much mom proiperousthan thosebrinr 
in tho Inferior districts left to Native ChV*T», iet In 
British India la tho torrililo amount of tnl*er> ** after a 
rule of l >0 ^ earn h> tlw mott highly trumpet ml ami mo* 
highly paid wrrlcos. Lord Irtdorielgh not only agreed 
with tho best courno indicated b> Lord SalLhury but 
aetualli put it fully Into operatioif with tho confidence 
that tho courao ho took would at odco afford a guirnn 
too for tho good government of tho people and for tho 
Boourlti of Brltlih right ami interests ^ And after an 
experience of Ofteen years, tlio writer In tho Tiwei fa 
abb to express ouch highly favourable opinion at l liavo 
quoted abovo 

Another favoun to argument of lotno Anglo-Indians l* 
"tho want of capacity of tho Indiana. In tho esideneo last 
year this was referred to once or twlco There Is a paper 
of mine In tho journals of tho Loot India Association on 
that subject bet I do not want to trouble tiro Comrofislon 
with It It ia tho ofd trick of tho tyrant not to giro you 
the opportunity ol fair trial and to condomn yon off 
liand a* incapable. Tho Indiana aro put to the Iniquitous 
handicap to come over to this country for tho clril ur 
viooa in tboir own country and from the Army and Kary 
they are entirely oxoludod from tho commissioned ranks 
and all this m oompbte violation of the most sacred 
pledge and Aoa of rarlkmect I wflJ not however 
trouble tbe Comml*lon with any furtbor remark* on thb 
all Important robjoot It l« onoogh for mo to put hoforo 
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the Commission tho mfciclo m tlio Tnnes of 3th October 
last on Indian affairs as tlie latest honost expression 
of a well-known Anglo-Indian, as there have been 
many altcady fiom time to time , from other Anglo- 
Indians I put this aiticle as an appendix 

Jn quostion 13,053, Loid Wolsoley said " there never 
was an India until womndo it” , and in question 12,790, 
Sii Ralph Knox says, llj own view is that England has 
made India what sho is ” I acknowledge the correctness 
of these statements, viz , an India to lie exploited by 
foioignois, and the most wretched, tho poorest, the 
helploss, without tho slightest voice in her ow r n expendi- 
ture, peuslung by millions m a di ought, and starving by 
scores of millions, m short, " bleeding” at every pdie 
and a holotty foi England. It is not England of the 
English peoplo who have made India what she is. It is 
tho British Indian authonties who have made her what 
she isv 

And now T I shall give some account of the process by 
which this deplorable result was begun to be achieved.- 
1 give tho cbaractei of the piocess m authoritative 
words — woids of the Couit of Directors, the Bengal 
Government, and Lord Clive — disintened and exposed 
by tho Committee of 1772 

East, I shall gne a few woids of the Court of 


Directors — 

" A scene of most cru^I oppression” (fc/2/1764) “That they 

have been guilty of violating ho3ties, of great oppression and a 

combination to enrich themselves” (Court of Directors Lette , 
20/4/1 70,3)* "The infidelity, spaciousness, and misbehaviour 
of om servants an general” "Every .Englishman throughout 
the country . exercising his power to the oppression i of 
helpless Native ” "We have the.strongest sense of the dep 
hie state hom the corruption and capacity of _ 

servants, and the universal depravity of manners thpoag 
the settlement,” “ by a scene of the most tyrannic and opp 
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*fr ft conduct that over m known la *05*50 or country 
(17/1/1700) 1 

Now a few words of Lord Ciivo anil Bengal 
letters — 

Rapacity tad luxury H M It La no wonder that the lu*t 
of riche* ahould Ttudily embrace the 'roflcicd uitan* ot It* 
gratification or that the InitnnnenU o! jour power should 
avail themselves of their authority ana proceed oven to 
extortion In those tu«« where ihnple corruption could not 
keep {m co with tbolr rapacity *' luxury corruption am rice 
and rapacity to ateiu that torrent of luxury corruption and 
Ucentiooaneaa," lha depravity of tho Settlement, ■heme 
ful oppression and flagrant corruption. grlevoui nations 
and oppression* The moat flagrant oppressions bj member* 
of tho Board An administration to notoriously corrupt and 
meanly renal throughout every drpartmont, which U en 

3 uir**d into will produce discoveries a blch cannot hear the 
ght but mar bring dligraoc upon thle nation, and at 

the amme time hi at the reputation of great and good 
families. 

Such wore the first relations between Fngland and 
India, and the manner in which India wua being mado 
what she is. 

Change came — corruption and oppression were re- 
placed by high an lane*. It b bo easy and ngrccablo to 
give once s own countrymen high salaries at other people s 
■expenao — the drain remains going on heavier and heavier 
What the drain In the last century was- generally 
■estimated at — something like three or flvq millions a 
year — has now become, perhaps, ten times as much 
Would the India Office be good enough to givo a correct 
statement? 

Adding insult to injury the Indiana have often 
flaunted in their face the loans made to them which 
-are perhape not one-twentieth of what is taken away 
from the wretch od country ami whioh further drains 
ifie oountry tn the shape of profit* and interest. And 
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the capitalists also are supposed to benefit us by usin*g 
us as hewers of 'wood and drawers of water, and taking 
away fiom the country the profits of the resources of 
that country, and thus we lose om own wealth, set vices,, 
and experience, helplessly , and yet we are told by some 
we are getting immensely prosperous May the British 
people never meet our fate f 

After I bad finished the above I attended the meet- 
ing at the Mansion House Ido not m any way blame 
the speakers , bub what a humiliating confession it was 
about the treatment of India by England. The only 
wondei is that those who made this confession did not 
seem to be conscious of its humiliation and umighteous- 
nass On the contrary, they took it with a complacency 
as if it was a merit of the Indian autbonties But 
Nature spokb the truth of the gieat wrong tbiough 
them Here is a people, who if they pride themselves- 
— and justly pude — upon anything, ( it is then love of 
Iibeity, their determination to submit to no despotic 
master, who beheaded one king and banished anothei to 
preserve and maintain their government, with the voice 
of the people themselves, who smg that Britain shall 
never be a slave, whose fundamental bdast is that they 
regaid “ taxation without lepiesentation is tyranny, 
and that they would resist any such tyianny to a man 
These people,, it is confessed fiom a platform m the vorj 
centie of the struggle, for liberty, proclaimed with a 
naivete and functuonsness that they deliberately m India 
deprived the hundreds of millions of people of this veiy 
light of humanhood for which they are so proud of 
themselves, that they leduced the people of India fiom 
humanhood to beasts of buiden, depriving them of e\ery 
voice whatsoever in their own affairs, and that they 
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deliberately choeo to govorn thorn u tho -worst despots 
—the foreign despots about whom JlaoBulay bas eald that 
the heavies^ of all yohes is the yoto of tho stranger 
And it la this yoke of the worst despotism they imposod 
upon India, with all its most horrible evils of cxploita 
tion and all the eoourgoa of thts world A Briton would 
not be a slave, but he would make hundreds of millions 
of others his slaves 1 — the greatest crime that any ono 
nation can oommit against another And yot Clieso 
Anglo-Indians are ao callous to their own British In 
stmots and character that they proclaimed from tho plat 
form, with every complacency that tlie> had doHlwratelj 
oopimltted the unhumonlsing wrong, without fooling tho 
least blush of shamo and to tho disgrace and humllu 
tion of their own nation, the British people though tho 
British people never deritedtuah ua English unrighteous 
nets towards the pooplo of India on the contrary thoj 
always desired and proclaimed b> the most solemn plod 
fies and Acts of Parliament that tho Indians ahull bo- 
British citizens, with all the rights and dutiosof British 
citizenship, exactly like those wldoh tho British pooplo 
themsolvee enjoy Never was there a pi ore condom 
natory oonfeeelon than in those b pooches that with tho 
results of the Wrrible famine and plague thoy were 
bringing out more and more tho bitter fruits of their 
^ unrighteous system In the administration of expondl 
ture in the deaths of millions by famine and in the 
starvation of scores of millions. 

The other day an Anglo-Indian military officer 
talking about the immigration of tho persecuted Jaws m 
this oountry held forth with the greatest indignation 
why these wretched Jews should oome to this country 
and deprive our poor workingmen of their broad 
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Lifcfcle did he think at the time that he himself "was an 
immigrant forced upon the Indian people by a despotic 
Tule, and was depriving them, not of the bread of one 
person, but perhaps of kundieds, or thousands, of the 
poor workingmen of India 

I felt thankful from the bottom of my keait to the 
Lord Mayor for that meeting It brought, out two 
things — a satisfactory assurance to the Indian people 
that the British people are feeling for their distress, and 
are willing to help , and a lesson to the British people 
which they ought to take to heart, and fbr which they 
should do their duty, that their servants have deliber- 
ately adopted an un-English and unnghteous course, 
and deprived hundieds of millions of human beings of 
the very thing, which the Butish people value most 
above all things in the woild — then own voice in their 
own affairs , their highest glory above all other nation- 
alities m the world They call us fellow-citnsens, and 
they must make their word a reality, instead of what 
at is at present, an untruth and a lomance — simply a 
relationship of slaveholdei and slave 

I shall sum up my representations by leading 
before the Commission a buef note of my propositions 
at the commencement of my examination, leaving the 
'Commission to cross-examine me afterwaids 4 shall 
also lay before the Commission certain other papers ^ 
bearing upon our enquiry 

Yours tiuly, 

x DadabhAi Naokoji 
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admission of natives to the 

COVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE " 


Deab Lord WcLni — I now givo statement 
on the Admaaion of Natives to tbo Covenanted Civil 
Btfnice in India, as promised by mo at tbo meeting of 
the Commission on Slat July last and request you to 
plaoe It before fcbe Commission I sliall wfcd a copy 
to the members 

If required I shall give any fnrtlier statement I 
can on any particular point that may require to bo more 
eluoldated I shall bo willing to be croM-oxominod If 
^required 

Tbo first deliberate and practical action was taton 
by Parliament In the year 1833 

All aspects of the whole question of all someoe 
were then fully discussed by eminent men and a Com 
mittee of the House made searching enquiry Into tbo 
whole subject. 

I give below extracts from what was said on that 
occasion and a definite conclusion was adopted. 

I am obliged to give some of tbo extracts at length 
because It must be clearly seen on what statesmanlike 
and far-oeelng grounds this conclusion was arrived at 

The Italics all through are mine, except when I say 
that they ore hi the original 

Submitted to the WoTby Commission, November 3-d 1897 
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East India Company’s Charter, 

Hansen d, Yol XIX, Thud Senes, p 169 
July oth, 1833 ' 

The Marquess op Lansdowne 

! ^ ut should be taking a very nanow view of tins * 
questiem, undone utterly inadequate to the great importance 

non Sr Y m lfc 1 the h ‘ l PP>uess ox misery of 

100,000,000 of human beings, were he nob to call the attention 

-of then loidships to the bearing which this question and to 
the influence which this auangement must exercise upon tbo 
future destinies of that vast mass of people ” He was suro 
that their loidships would feel, as he indeed felt, that their 
only justification before God and Providence foi the great and 
unprecedented dominion which they exercised m India was in 
“the happiness which they communicated to the subjects under 
theit lule, and in proving to the world at large and to tho 
inhabitants of Hmdustm that the mhontaAco of Akbar (the 
wisest and most beneficent of IUahomedan Princes) had not 
fallen into unworthy o- degeneiate hands Hence it was mi 
portant that when tho dominion of India was transfened from 
the East India Company to the King’s Government they 
should have the benefit of the experience of the most enlight- 
ened councillors, not only on tho financial condition of our 
Empne in the East but also on the character of its inhabit 
ants He stated confidently, after inferring to the evidence 
given by persons eminently calculated to estimate what tho 
character of the people of India was, that they must, as a first 
Btep to oheii improved social condition, be admitted to a larger 
shaie m the administration of their local affairs. On that 
point then lordships had tho testimony ol a senes of success 
ful experiments and the evidence of the most unexceptionable 
witnesses who had gone at a mature period of tbe’r life and 
with much natural and acquired knowledgo to -visit the Eist 
Among the crowd of witnesses which he could call to tbo »» 
provable condition of the Hindu character he would select only 
two , but those two were well calculated to form a correct 
■ judgment, and fortunately contemplated Indian soeioty fxom 
very different points of view Those two witnesses were Sr 
■Thomas Monro and Bishop Heber He could not conceive 
any two persons more eminently calculated to form an accu- 
rate opinion upon human character, md particularly upon 
that of the Hindu tribes They were botn highly distinguish 
-od for talent and integrity, yet they were placed m situations 
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from which they might have etuOjf fome to tho (onuattoo of 
different oplnlons-une of them beir^ con rerun tw.th the 
affair, of the Enat from hta childhood »»d famllhrlied by Jong 
h.bit with the working of the ayatem end the other bring » 
rehwa Ohri.tiau philosopher nnd aebolw going ont to Urn 
E*»t late to Ilf »nd »1 »pV d K ^ IndU tb * wbI ^ h 

he had acquired here to form an climate of the character of 
iU Inhabitants He held in hi. band the testimony of each of 
those able men at extracted from their different \Fubli bed 
worka and with the permlasion of tho Hooae he woold read a 
few word* from both Sir T Monro, In .peaking ol the Hindu 
character mid Onleaa we .oppose that they aro Inferior to 
xm la natural talent, which there ft no raaaon to bellerc # it i. 
moob more likely that they will be duly qualified for their no 
ployroents than Europeans for their.*— ueeanao the Bald of 
selection \% so much greater in the one than fn the other \\ e 
have a whole nation from which to make oar choice of halirei 
hut In order to make ohoica of European, we hare only the 
.mail body of the Company a Covenanted aarvanta. \o con 
•celt more wild and absurd than thU was ever engendered In 
the darkeat ngea for wbat la in ctctj ago and every coon try 
the great itiujulua to the jrarsuit of knowledge but the proa 
peot of fame or wealth or power? Or what {. even the utt of 
greet attainment* If thay aro not to be devoted to their noblest 
purpose th* aerrice of the community by employing thoto 
■who poavea* them ncoordlnt to their respective quo Ufl cations 
In the vnrioaa dalle, of th* jwbJiC odminUtmUon of the 
■coop try ? Oar book, alone will do little or nothing dry 
aimpie literature will never improve the character ol a nation. 
To produce this effect It most open the road to wealth end" 
honour and nubile tejploymenk \\ fthout the proapect of aooh 
reward no attainment* In aeieoer will ever raise the character 
of a people. That was the sound practical opinion of Sir T 
Monro founded on hla experience acquired in every part of 
India, In every department of the public aetvioa llltbop 
Habar during his extensivo journey ol charity and religion 
through India, to which he at length fell a martyr used these 
remarkable axprewalona Of the natural disposition of tho 
Hindu I still abundant reason to think highly and Mr 
B ° I ^u d Hf H ol /5 Ue with me that they are 

ccnitltatioiiQUy kind boriried lnduitrioai sober and peace 
able at th* same time that they show themselves on proper 
0 vw m * j ™u.ly and eou re geoua people. And agath 
J V nJW pl^tae, .n4 InWllpsot 

SS, »1»» »" objMl b hdd cot l„ 

Uittn mo* taao.tatoo. rad rtnovniiiE. Thdr lord, hip. 
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sT^d 5 IT ffc ° Zfonly^n 

erected to their benefactors and friends— for to India, if to any 
country, the observation of the poet applied — 3 

‘ Sunt hie ctmm sua pnemia laudi, 

Sunt lacrymic verum, et montein moitaha tanguut ’ 
-But, however much civilisation had been obscured m those 
regions, whatever inroads foreign conquest and domestic Bnper 
, s tition had made upon tneir moral habits, it was undeniable that 
they had still materials left for improving and ameliorating 
thetr condition , and then lordships would be remiss in the 
performance of the high duties which devolved upon them if 
they did not secuie to the numerous Natives of Hindustan the 
ample development of all their mental endowments and 
moral^quahfieations “ It was a pait of the new system which 
he had to propose to their lordships that to every office in 
India e\ eiy Native, of whatsoever caste, sect, or religion, 
should by law be equally admissible, Hnd he hoped that 
Government would seriously endeavour to give the fullest 
effect to this arrangement, which would be as beneficial to the 
people themselves as it would be advantageous to the eoononu 
cal reforms whioh were non in progress m different parts of 
India ” 

* • * * • 

(Page 174, July 5th, 1813) — "And without being at all 
tbo sanguine as to the lesult of the following of those princi 
-’pies without calculating upon any extension of territory 
through them, he was conhdert " that the strength of the 
Government would be increased by the happiness of the 
people over whom it presided, and by' the attachment of those 
nations to it. ” 

Vol. XIS , Thud Senes, p 191, 

July 5tli, 1833 

Lord EUenborougli — / 

" He felt deeplv interested in the prosperity of India rue 
when he was a Mmistei of the Ciown, filling an ofllcc 
peculiarly connected with that country, he bad always cons 
'dered it his paramount duty' to do all in his p^ner 
that prosperity He 'was as anxious as any of His ««« * ■> 
Ministers could be to raise the moral character o a mild 
population of India He trusted that the tune ' 
eventually come, though he never expected to sec it, 
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the Netlve* of India wold with »d«nUn to the conntiy nod 
with honour to tbamaairea, HU ereo the highest attuatum* 
there. He looked forward to the arrival of inch o penod 
though he cODridertd It far distant from toe prMtol day and 
ho pro po rod by th* reduction of taxaUoa, wblob war the only 
wt j th ^ bsne&t the lower cl we* in India to elevate theta 
oltimataij la the teale o! aodaty kO at to fit thim for 
• dutlttUm to ofBtct of power and ttntV. To atlrtn t to 
precipitate the arrival of rach a lUte of torietjr #1 th«t be hid 
been detwiblog *u tha inrert war to defeat the object In 
▼lew He never however looked forward to a period wh n 
*U office* In India would be placed in the hinJi of Native* 
No oun InfhU aen<e* would propose to place the poUtleil and 
military power In India In the hinds of the Saliva* 

Tho Marque** of I lnidowoe nbierrtd that whit the 
Government propowd wu that aJl offi*e* In lodla ahoqld be 
by hw open to th* Satire* of that country 

u Lord KUenborough *ald inch wai preciaolj the propoil 
tlon o! Government but our very exLteoce in India depended 
upon tho excloilon of the Native* from military and political 
power in that oountry \\ a were there In a titoallon not of 
our own leaking In a lit nation from which w« could not 
recede without producing bloodihed from one end of Iodi\ to 
tha other We had won the Imipiro of India by th a iword 
and we mnrt preserve it by the ■ imamuni doing at the fame 
time everything that vra i oon* latent with our existence thare 
/or thagood of the people " 


Macaulay folly answori Lon] EUonboroagli 

VoL \IX Third Sorles, p 533 
Jalv 10th, 1833 

Mr Macaulay — 

, _ }^y* detained the Houie *o long Sir that I will defer 
what I bad to tay In aomo part* of thl* mo »*aru— important 
part* Indeed bu far tea* Important at I think than those to 
which I have adverted ttU we are in Committee Thera I* 
however one part of tha Bill on which after what ho* roc mtir 
poaaed eUowhere, I feel cnjieU irmiatlbly impoUad to aav a few 
I ^ Q de to that .!«, that benevolent, that *oble 
elau«e, which enaota that no Nativa of onr Indian Kmnir* 
bS 1, ^ r ^*^ij O t fhU ^ 0nr hU deioent, or hU religion^ be 
in^p^eof hokUng offie*. At the ri.k of balng cilW hr 
tbatnlokname which U regarded aa the mo»6 opproUIoutVf jj 
nlcknamoa by men of aejj&h heart* and oontraotedinindv— 
the risk of being called a phQoxophar — I aituj tag lXa( ( 0 ^ 

a»~w 
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dependency would keep it a n*ele«* and coatly dependency— 
which won Id keep a hundred million* of men from being oar 
wutomoc* in order that they might continue to bo on r tlare*. 
It w* * u Bemlir tell* ut, the practice ot the mUornbJo 
tyr nte whom he found in India, when they dreaded the cep* 
wtv and spirit of «oan dlatinguUhed subject. and yet could 
not Tentnre to murder bun to administer to him a daflr doio 
o( the pomta a praparmtion of opium the effect of which wn* 
in a few month, to dr. troy all the bodily and mental power* of 
the wretch who rra. drugged with it, and to turn him into a 
h.lplei* idiot 

That detestable artifloe more horrible than awnd™ 
tion ifcael/ ttu worthy of ihoae who employed it It ii m 
Boc '? h IuUon - wer cODMnt” 

the poute to a whole ecmmonltj-to etopefe tod 
ponlju o greet people, whom God h.. oommittJto o“ 
ohuge (or the wretched potpoie of rendering them more 

n t, Wb *‘ <* «»* IW w“^h 

ij foooded on rine, on Ignonnee, end on nailery— which we 
“ hold onI J b >’ ’“‘•‘E'S the meet tiered dnUe, whhTh .1 
g’"? 0 " ’» *» «>• Rcreroed — whi-h ». . pZlISTuL’ 

with (.r more then en ordinary mee.ure of ,,, ™ 

end o( Intellectual light, .. cSeTI^ee dihi.^l 
thoutwnd jeer, of fw? 

« *" «lvUU*i to little purpo^ Jw?S. ? to V * ™ ‘jZ 
Olathe humwn reo. en m«.ur. h J 0 “ 

dTw^ m^o k w“^«»' Z+JgSlStoS 5 

legitimate rent ? Who wm «f P £? TUo ** * lth »o 

the affinnatire f Yet ono of Ui.m 4Q y of theee quertlon* J Q 
■ill etna lire by ere^ ^n rt^nw’* ,*? V* w '™ 3 ■» «■« 
monanUy to exclude thT N^Usea^^M 0Dghl P« 

no fan The peUt ol doty le^UjTbS 

the path of wiadom nf 1° btfaro U1 sod II i* alto 

honojr wnoom ol netlooel prepay of neUonel 

ftMt E“rh« «. oorered with 

the fate retrod for a 8Ute whifth^i^ki 1117 ^J^ture a* to 

and which form* by itaalf J'*? ml ?le « 110 °th* r In hlatocy 
mena. The law* which relriSfX!* cb f , L of PoUticai ph«5 

Wh “ 7 “®“ a 
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Yol XIX Tbird Series p. 647 
July 10th 1833 

Ur CHARLES Gbant in relying, said — 

Ha would advert very briefly to lome ol the ■aggMtkmt 
whiah had been oflered in the ooune of this debate Before 
doing to be ina.t first embrace the opportunity of expresring 
not what be fell, for language could not exprew it, but of 
making an attempt to oonvey to the Houao hi* eyinpatby with 
it in Its admiration of the speech ol hit bon ble end learned 
f rioDd the member far Leeds — a speech which be would Ten tare 
to assert, bad never been exceeded within those walla for the 
development of statesmanlike policy and practical good sense 
It exhibited all that was noble In oratory all that wm tub- 
lime he bid almoet mid lo poetry— all that ues truly great, 
exalted aud yirtnoni in human nature If the House at large 
felt a deep Interest in this magnificent display it might judge 
of what were bia emotion* a hen he perceived In the hands of 
hla bon ble friend the great principle* he had propounded to 
the Houaa glowing with tre»h colour* and arrayed in all the 
beauty of truth *«■ 


If one drcumitanoo more than another oould give him 
satisfaction it wa* that the main principle of tble Bill had rt 
ceived the approbation of the House, and that the Honee waa 
now legislating for India and the people of India on the great 
and ju»t principle that In doing «o the interest* of the people 
ol Indie should be principally oonxnlted and that all other 
interests of wealth of commerce, and of revenue ahould be ai 
nothing compared with the paramo cDt obligation impoeed 
upon the ledakture of promoting the welfare and prosperity of 
that great Empire which Providence bed placed In our hand*. 


Oonrlnoed aa he waa of the necessity of admitting Euro- ' 
peana to India he would not consent to remove a single re 
striction on their admixtkm on leas it waa eonalstent with the 
inttteaU ot the Natives Provide ior their protection and 
then throw op«n wide the door* of thoae magnificent region* 
and admit snb}*«t* there— not aa alien*, not M oulprita but 
as Wo°d*. In rpfte of the difference between the two people* 
in rpite c! the difference of their religion*, there wa* a ijm 
rathy which he wae persuaded would unite them, and h* 

* ifi l 0 ™*™ with hope and eagerne** to tho rich harveat 
of blessing* which he trusted would tio* from the present 
measure. r 
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Bet 0 — 2S7G 1879 p 13 
The Court of Directors Interpreted this Act in an 
explaining despatch in the following words 

The Oourt eoncelre thi# tection to mean that thrr# 
«ludl b« no governing cute In British IodU” that whatover 
other t*«t* of quallfloiticm any be adopted diminution ol race 
or religion »haU not b« oi the number that no subject ol the 
King wheth r ol Indian or British or mixed de««nt shall be 
erofnded from the peit* moally conferred on Uncoverunted 
•errant* in India, cr /roei ikt Coct**ntid Stnk* ill <lf provided 
he be otherwUe eligible 

After this explanation by tho Court of Diroctors 
how did they behave ? 

During the twenty yean of their Charter to tho 
year 1863 they made the Aot And their own oxplana 
tion a complete dead letter They did not at all take 
any steps to give the slightest opportunity to Indians 
for a single appointment to the Covenanted Civil Ser 
vice to which my statement ohiefly refers though tho 
British people and Parliament are no part} to this un 
faithfulness and never roftani that the Act should 
remain a sham and delusion. 

Twenty years pawed and the revision of tho Com 
pany s Charter agiin came before Parliament In 1853 
and If anything was more insisted on and bewailed than 
another it was the neglect of the authorities to giro 
effect to the Act of 1833 The pnnoiplas of 1883 were 
more emphatically insisted on I would just giro a few 
ertracts from the speeches of some of tho most eminent 
atatesmen in the debate on the Charter 


Barnard VoL 120 p, 886 
,, „ April 10th 1852 

Mr GoLBbUBH — 

^ said— There 1# one greet question 

to whlth we shooto look In all our arimngeineniJ namely 
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what is to be tl c final result of our goimuncnt o.i ‘5 r 1 r 
ter of the people, and whether that char u’ter will b r‘ <. I ' 
lowered Arc we to be satisfied with inmh f«vM'r .< r ■ 
power and protecting the inhabiting, Icating them to »r‘ 
gradualh in character lower than nt present, er are \ e 'a e 
dcavour to raise their character ? It ought umlciub ill. t"l 
our aim to raise the minds of the \nti\cs, and to \ d,< ex j 
that vbcnc\cr our connection with India shall cei * i A «" 
not appear that the 011)3 fruit of our dominion h-d ?e, >, tc 
Irate the pcoplo more abject thin when we found di" f : 
wmuld certniDl} be more desirable we should be < X| i ed^ 1 I - 
the countr} altogether, than that our c\ stein of gwer f '< • 
should be such an abatement of a whole people ’’ 
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that U vm proposed to Veep op the Covenanted Service *ytUra 
Ik vu clear tbit this moat objectionable and moat oflenalTe state 
of thing! vu to continue. Mr Cameron a gentleman thorough 
It Tcned in th» .object, *1 fourth U ember of Council In India, 

V real dent of the Indian Law CcramUtiou and d the Council of 
■Education for Bengal— what did he **y on Ibis nolnt ? Ho 
tali The statute of 1833 made the Natlras of Ipd>a eligible 
to all office* under the company Dot during tbs twenty 
jeer* that hive since elipaed Dot one of the Native* has been 
appointed to any office* «i«pt rich a* they acre eligible to 
before the statute. 

Hansard Vol 128 p. 709 1853 
Macaulay b*M — 

lu my opinion wo thali not tecura or prolong our 
dominion in Indm by attempting to excladetho Njtlresof that 
country from a *h»re in it* goTernment (Coofrwpsrary 
RipUte June 1863 p 808 ) 

Hansard Vol 128 p. 986 
June 30l\ 2863 

Mr Bioh — 

Bat if the case n to khe Nstive military was a ■trong 
one ik wa* mneb stronger as to civilian* It bad been 
admitted that ninety five psr esnt of the administration of 
joihca was discharged by Native jodgos Thus they bad the 
work the hard work bu* tb« plaoe* of honour ond emolument 
■w*te reeervtd for ths Covenanted Service — the friends and 
reUtWss of the director*. Was It just that the whole work 
the heat and labour o{ the day should be born* by Native* 
and all the prises reserved for Europeans? Was It politic 
to continue such a system ? Thev might turn up the whites 
of their syea and exclaim at American persistence In slavery 
There the hard work was done by the negro whilst the control 
and enjoyment of profit and rower were for the American 
Was outs different in India ? What (Ed Hill lay down Euro 
pean control— Native ngeooy And what was the IraniL 
tion of that? White power black slavery Was this Just, 
otwaaiVvrtse'l Mill *»id it wa* neceasary in onJir to obtain 
rwpecfc from the Native* But be (Mr Bkh) had yet to learn 
that injustice wa* the parent of reapeot. Beal roapeek grew 
out of common service, common emulation and common 
rights impartially uphold We most underpin our Empire by 
such principle* or tome fine morning lk would crumble 

beneath our feet. So long as he had a voice in that House it 
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the Indians BlmulUneoua examinations in India as the 
only method of justice to them, as will be seen farther on 
Mr Bioh and Lord Stanley (the late Lord Derby) 
then emphatically put their fingers upon this black 
plague-spot in system of British Bole. 

Hansard YoL 139 p. 689 
* July 22 1853 

Mr BlOH raised the question whether or not the 
Natives were to be admitted to the Company s Covenant 
ed Service He said — 

At regarded employment in the public lernce the 
Native* were pi ced in a worte povitlon by tbe prevent Bill than 
they were before. The intention of tbe Act of 1888 waa to open 
the aervices to the Native* *nd aurejy now when our Indian 
Empire wo* more aecure than It vu at that time, it we* not 
»l*e to deviate from meb a line ol polioy HL object wee 
that all office# in India ah era Id be effectively opened to Native# 
and thereforu he would no require them to come over to thla 
conntry for examination, M tuch a condition would nec*iaotily 
entail on Native# of India greet erpenwe exno.othem to the 
riak of loving oa»te and thereby operate a* a bar agalnit their 
obtaining the advantage# held out to 11 other of Her Majeety a 
aulnect*. Tbe couree of education through which tha youth 
ol India, at prewnt went at the eatabllahed college# In that 
country afforded tha moat atatli factory proof of thair efficiency 
lor dlaohatging the duWea of office. 

•^Thii wm not jart or wiie and would infallibly lead to a 
mo*t dangeroua agitation by which in a few yeera tbat which 
would now be accepted aa a boon would be wreited from the 
Legtalatare aa a right** They had opened the commerce of 
India in apit* of the erookara of tba day J^t them now 
open tba p«t» of government to tbe Native* and they would 
bava a more-happy and contented people. 


Hansard Vol 139 p. 684 
T , „ July 22nd 1836 

Lord Stanley — 

In n ° l r * f ™ ln homtrprtaainghlaconvioHon that, 

la raiuaing to carry on examination* in India aa well a* in 
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England — a thing that was easily practicable — the Government 
were, in fact, negativing that which they declared to be one of 
t the principal objects of their Bill, and confining the civil 
semce, as heretofore, io Englishmen “ That result was 
unjust, and he belie\ed it would be most pernicious ” 


Hansard , Yol 129, p. 781 
Jitfy 25th, 1853 


Lord .Stanley 

“ Let them suppose, for instance, that instead of holding 
those examinations here m London, that they were to beheld 
in Calcutta Well, how many Englishmen would go out there 
—oi how many would send out their sons, perhaps to spend 
two or three years in the country on the chance of obt uning 
an appointment 1 “ Nevertheless, that was exactly the course 
proposed to be adopted towards the Natives of India ’ 


Hansard, Yol 129, p 778 
July 25th, 1853 


Mr Bright said — 

“ That the motion now before the Committee involved the 
question which had been raised before during of 

but which had never been fairly met by Act 

the Board of Control, namelj, whether the clause^ ^ tQ 
of 1833, which had been so often alluded to, h^d ^ 
this time been altogether a nullity I 5 clause jt would 
entertained with respect to the ob 3 e ^° f th ^ by ’ the then 
be removed by reference to the answers g J _ , f 0 r 

President of the Board of Control to fcbe Q gentleman the 
Montrose and to the speech of the rl g ht b °n b , Jn in both of 

present member for Edinburgh (Mr Macaulay), in^bo^^ 

which it was distinctly declared that the o J ot ^ tfae ad 
down the barriers which were supposed to ” olBce8 w 
mission of the Natives as well a ® ®? r op«i ‘ £ g tbat 
India And yet there was the best authority q{ th ' t clause, 
nothing whatever had been done in consequen r Ntttl vo 

He (Mr Bright) did not know of a fcbat tune, nioro 

of India had been admitted to soy® ld bare been 

distinguished or more highly paid than he wo 
competent to fill had that clause been not pass 
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Hansard VoL 129 p. 787 
July 35th 185-1 

Kr MONOTO'T illLNES nM — 

« He thongbt tbo BUI was highly objectionable in thin 
rt«peo» that whDe it prttmdad to lay down the generous 
prliKdnlo that do condition of eoloor creed or canto wmi to be 
regarded n* e dUqmllfl cation Tor office It hampered the 
principle «Uh snob regnhtloni and modification* »' would 
render it all bat impowlble for the Natives toavsil tbetnielve* 
of it Th« Bill In ihli rupee! was a delation and woald pro re 
a source of chronic tod penmnaol dlieontent to the people 
of India 

Barnard VoL 129 p. 788 
July 3oih 1853 

Mr J G PHILLniORE said — 

** He »lio feared that the Bill would prove delusive and that 
although it profoued to do jaetioo to the Native* the w spirit 
oi monopoly wonld still blight the hopoi mo break the spirits 
of the Indian people. While rocb * «t«te of things contlnoed 
India would be atnebod to tbli country by no bond of alec 
tion bat 'aooid be retained br the power of the Army and 
the t rror of the ■word Ho implored of the Committee not 
to allow inch an Empire to l>o go re mod in the in lac mb! e 
spirit ol monopoly and exclusion. 

Will the present statesmen ever I earn this truth? 
la ib » wonder that the British people are losing the 
affections of the Indian people ? 

Hansard Vol 129 p 1 335 
August 5th 1853 

Earl GbaiiytiiIiE — 

I for one, •peaking Individually h*r« new felt tbo 
slightest alarm at N ativae well-qaatifled and flUcd for nnblio 
employment! being employed in any branch of tbo poblje 
service of India.** 

Thun began the second chapter of this melancholy 
history with the continuation of the same spirit of selfish 
new which had characterised the previous twenty years 
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with the clear knowledge of tne gross injustice to the 
Indians by not allowing them the same facility as was 
allowed to English youths, by simultaneous examinations 
in India and England This injustice continued till the 
second chapter ended in the Mutiny of 1857, and the rale 
passed from the Company to the Crown 

The third chapter from that time began again with 
the revival of great hopes — that, however unfortunate and 
deplorable the Mutiny was, one great good sprang from 
that evil The conscience of the British people was 
awakened to all previous injustice and dishonour brought 
upon them by their servants, and to a sense of their own 
duty A new era opened, brighter far brighter, than 
even that of the Act of 1833 

Not only was the Act of 1833 allowed to continue a 
living leality, at least m word, but in directing the mode 
of future services the Act of 1858 left it comprehensively 
open to adopt any plan demanded by justice It did not 
indicate m fche sljghfcesfc degree prevention or exclusion of 
Indians from any service oi from simultaneous examina- 
tions m India and England, or of any mode of admission 
of Indians into the Covenanted Civil Service, or of doing 
equal justice to all Her Majesty’s natural-born subjects 
I shall show further on the interpretation by the Civil 
Service Commissioners themselves 


The sections of the Act of 1658 are as follows — 

1 — 21 22 Vic , cap 106, "An Act for the better govern- 
ment of India’’ (2nd August, 1858) Section 23 provides 

that — , . 

“ With all convenient speed after the passing of tni 3 A ’ 
regulations shall be made by the Secretary of State m Oonnei i , 
with the advice and assistance of the Commissioners for 
time being acting m execution of Her Majesty s Order 
Council of Twenty first May , One thousand, eight hundi : , 
and fifty five, ' ior regulating the admission of persons to 
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(Jivil c 'trviee of the Crown for sdmitting oil persons being 
naturaAbctn subjects oilier Majesty (snd of toeh age *ml 
(rallficntion as m*T be prescribed In this behalf) who u.ay be 
desirous of becoming candidate* for appointment to the Civil 
Kerrice* of to be yoimlrwl *• candidates accordingly 

and for prescribing the branches of knowledge In which »ucb 
candid* m *b all be examined andganeralW for regulating and 
'onducting such examination* under the superintendence 
ol Vho said liit-vnenttoned comcnUaiontrs or of the persons for 
the time being entrusted with the carrying out of tuoh regula- 
tions a* may be from time to time established by Her Majesty 
for examination certifies)© or other test of fitness in rein 
tion to appointments to judIot situations in the Civil Her 
vb«a of tne Orown and the candidates who may be certified 
by the said Commissioners or other persons ai afore 
eald to be entitled coder such regulations shall be recoin 
mended for appointment according to the order of their 
proficiency an shown by such examinations and such persons 
only at shall have been so certified at aforesaid shall be appoint 
ed or admitted to the Civil Services of Jndia by the Secretory 
of Silts m Connell Provided always, that all regulations to be 
made by the a*id Secretary of State In Council nnder this Act 
shall be laid before Parliament within fourteen daya after the 
making thereof if Parliament bo sitting, and if Parliament be 
not sluing then within fourteen days alter the next meeting 
thereof H 


3 — The same Act, Gap. 106 Sect 84 provides — 
With all oonvenlsnt speed after the oommecicemant of 
this Act regulations shall be mado for admitting any persons 
being natural born subjects of Her Majesty (and of suoh age 
und qualifications aa may be prescribed in this behall) who 
may be desirooa of becoming candidates for cadetships In the 
Engineer* and in the Artillery to be examined as candidates 
a cordlogly and for prescribing the branches of knowledge in 
which such candidate* shall be examined and generally for 
regulating and conducting such examinations. 


Though this Section does not impose any disability 
on an Indian— for Ifc provides for any persons being 
natural born subjects of Her Hajeety "—yet an Indum 
is totally excluded from such examination Aa I have 
•lmdy placed before thopommlaslon my correspondence 
vrith the "War Office, I need not »y more. 
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3 Sections 35 End 36 provide - 

“ Not less than one tenth of the whole number of persons 
tLn e pTf 1 i meaded t ! n ^ n7 ' v6arf0r JDlJ itary cadetship? (other 
ea °acordin^?n ”! Bn S“ eors and Artillery) shall b P e select 
Ho ,mS g ° ? h re S llJ afc'ons as the Secretary of State in 
Council may from time to time makem this behalf from among 
the eons of persons who have served in India m the military 
orciwl seruces of Her Majesty, or of theEast IodmOompanv ” 

1 x - ce pt -is aforesaid, all persons to be recoin monied for 
military cadetships shall be nominated by the Secretary of 
State and Members of Council, so that out of seventeen 
nominations the Secretary of State shall have two and each 
*, ” Gr Councd shall have one, bub no person so nominated 
shall be recommended unless the nomination be approved of 
by the Secretary of State in Council ” 


In these sections also there is no exclusion of 
Indians 

But the Sovereign and the people did not rest even 
with such comprehensive enactments by Parliament 
They explicitly emphasised and removed any possible 
doubt with legard to the free and equal treatment of 
all Her Majesty’s natural-born subjects without any 
distinction of race, colour, or creed 

Thus, on the 1st November, 1858, followed the great 
and glorious Proclamation by the Sovereign on behalf of 
the British people our complete “ great charter ” of our 
national and political rights of British citizenship and of 
perfect equality m all the services of the Sovereign — a 
proclamation the like of which had never been proclaimed 
m the history of the world under similar circumstances 


Here are the special clauses of that Proclamation — 

“ We bold ourselves bound to the Natives of oar Indian 
ternfcoues by the “ same obligations of duty which, bind us to 
all our other subjects,” and those obligations, by the ble&sing 
of Almighty God, we shall “ faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil 

“ And it is our farther will thaAso far as may 
jeots, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 


be. onr sob 

impartuw 
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VlmUfcedb offices In crar acrrice tbs duties of which th*y may 
bo tranHfled, by their education, ability and Integrity aulyfo 
di*ohargo. M . 

In their protparhy wd be crar strength, In their content 
meat our security and In their grotitodo onr beet reward 
And may the God of all Power grant to u« and to those in 
authority under us, strength to carry out there onr tribes lor 
the good of our people.” 


Such wa* the nobleet Proclamation of 18o9 'Whit 
more oould wo aak and what bonds of grot Undo and 
affootion, amd what vast benefits to both co untrios, were 
expeoted to tie ub to the conneodon with Britain by a 
loyal and honourable fulfilment of It ? 


Toe I was In Bombay when this glad — I may almost 


aay divine — message to India was proclaimed there to a 
surging orowd. What rejoicings what firework*, UlumI 
nations and the roar of cannon 1 What joy ran through 
the length and breadth of India, of a eocond and firm 
emancipation of a new British political life, forgetting 
and forgiving ail the past evil and hoping for a bettor 
future I What were the feelings of the people I How 
deep loyalty and faith in Britain was rekindled ! It was 
said over and over again Let this Proclamation bo faith 
folly and conscientiously fulfilled and Fngland may rest 
seoure and in strength upon the gratitude and oontent* 
ment of the people — as the Proclamation h ad closed its 
last words of prayer 

Now when I look back to-day to that day of joy 
how I feel how all this vraa doomod to disappointment 
with the addition of some even worao feature* of dls 
honour injustice, and selfishness However I muxt 
proceed with, the sad tale 

f Notloog after Her Majesty s Proclamation of 1858 
a Committee was appointed by the Secretary of State 
lor India of the following members of his own Council 


9<-17 
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•Sir J. P 'Willoughby, Mr Mangles, Mr Arbufchnofc, Mr. 
j$Tacnaghten, and Sir Eiskme Peiry, all Anglo-Indians 
This Committee made its report on 20th January, I860, 
from which I give the following extracts on the subjeot 
-of the pledge of the Act of 1833 — 

Cl 2 . We are m the first place “ unanimously ” of opinion 
fhat it is not only just, but expedient, that the Natives of 
India shall be employ eel m the administration of India to ns 
lar«e an extent as possible consistently with the mainterianco 
.of British supremacy, aDd have considered whether any in 
creased facilities can be given m this direction. 

“3 It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali 
-fication exists By Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 85, sec 87, it 
is enacted ‘that no Native of the said territories nor aay mta 
ml born subject' of His Majesty resident therein shall, by 
reason only of hie religion, place of bnth descent cobur or y 

-vice of India , 

“4. Practically, however, they are excluded to » Native 

-declares them eligible, but the difficulties oppo ed 

leaving India and r ? idingm ^f^^for a nSw 
that, as a general rule, “ a dica i exam , nations held m 
3 ?c C6SBWly to complete • P,, removed, woshooH no 

esposSo the ohorge of km P™” 8 ° ‘ hC 
and breaking it to the hope , bc ^ 

<■ 5 Two modes have been! 30 ggesfccd T a ccr , 3 in 

S*^«“ ,s SESs5Ssff' 
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0. In order to *ld them In carrying out • *obeme o! IbU 
natore the Canmfitoa b*Te cartful ted the Civil Service Com 
Tclirion, end, though tho f*voar of Sir hdward lly»n thev 
h*v« obWloed ■. very able piper in which the odviirtage* and 
-lievivuiWo of eitber plan are folly and lucidly drtcuiird 
They would ■olkit your cartful ooaiidBtatkm of thii document 
and will only in conflation, add that in the event o! either ol 
the plan* being adopted. It will be requisite to provide lor the 
••cond examination of aoccenfal competitor* In India n» near 
ly m potalble reaembllng that now required In England Tha 
<3rll Harvioe Coenmlmotvcr* do not anticipate much difficulty 
in *rranglng for thla. The committee however are decidedly 
of opinion that tha eamhutloupopcr* on which the compep 
tlun It to proceed in Indie, and England aboold be identical 
but they think, in foitlee to the Native* that three colloquial 
Oriental Ungdagc* ahould bo added to tho three modern 
European language* iom to give the candidate* the opportn 
mty of •election.”^ 


1 asked th« Indian Offloe to giro mo a copy of tho 
* very able paper of the Civil Service Commission above 
referred to Tho India Office rcfuaod to giro It to mo, 
I ™ allowed to eoe it in tha India Office and I then 
aiked to be allowed to take a copy of It myself there 
and then. Thla oven was refused to me, I ask this 
Cotnmfaaion that this Beport be obtained and be a^dod 
here. 


The abo ve form, a part ol the Import the other 
part bring a oonaideration of &„ ^vantage nnd 
advantage! o!u " eiolailve ” Covenanted Cbnl Sorrloa. 
With thla Utter part I have nothing to do hero. Tb e 
firat part qnoted above about tho admisdon of Natlvea 
Into the Ooronantoa OlrQ Bertloe wae never as far in 
I know published. 


It U a ilgnificant [act that the Eoport of the PnUh, 
S«mf* Commlaeloji on tha two aubjecta of the ao-oaDod 
statutory " ' Service and sfanultanecna ormlnaijp.. 
bring In weordaneo with (what I behove and win ,ho„ 
further on) the determined foregone conolnarona of the 
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Government of India and the Seciefcary of State, was 
published and is being lepeatedly used by Government 
in favour of their own proceedings, while the Eeport 
of I860 of the Committee of five Membeis of Council 
of the Secretary of State foi India was not only nevei 
published by Government as fai as I know, but even 
suppressed in the Betum ( made m 1879 on “Civil 
Seivice” (Betuin G [2376] 1879) Even the Public 
Service Commission has not given, I think, the Eeport 
of 1860 

No action was taken on this part of the Eeport of' 
1860 This Eeport was made tbnty seven years ago, 1 
and even so early as then it was considered, and strongly 
recommended, that simultaneous examinations was the 
only way of redeeming the bottom of England and of 
doing justice to India The Repoit was suppiessed and 
put aside, as it did not suit the views of the Secretary 
of State for India, who himself had appointed the 
Committee 

Thus, the new stage of the Proclamation of 1858 r 
with all the hopes and joy it had inspired, began so 
early as 1860 to be a grievous disappointment and a 
dead letter, just as dead as the Act of 1833 - 

The next stage m this sad stoiy is again a revival 
of hope and joy m a small instalment of justice by a 
paitial fulfilment of all the pledges of 1833 and 1858. 
Tlus was a blight spot in the dark history of this 
question, and the name of Sir Stafford Northcote will 

never be effaced from our hearts 

Sad to say, it was to be again darkened with a- 
disappointment of a woise character than ever before. 
On August ,13th, 1867, the East India Association con- 
sidered the following memorial proposed by me, and 


INIII»S t\ C0W2CAIETI.D C1TH< WBVJCr. 12 I 


-adopted It foe tobrol-inon to Sir Stafford Sorlhco'o 
(Lord Iddoilcffib) Iho th«n Stem try of Stato for 


India — 

\\ t tbounnub-ra of the I »tl loin VfttHiltotJ Us 
reiperitnUy u> * foul ih* tbe time ha i come *beo * ii 
«i WjraM® to admit tU ViUe oflodl* loa lirger *hir* In the 
adifllof*tr»U<m at India than hitherto 

“To yon Sir it i* jgil# aunrccior* lo j^nl oat the 
jjitlCB, nece* Ity mH iuij'Orlm e ol thli itep e< In \b* 
deb\to In Parliament on May 21th J *1 *ou hurt pOlnV- \ o V 
thli *o erophitlctllr and elevl* H«tU i« enough tor a In 
.juote yoar own noble and *Ute«njsnllke ientlmrnt 

Nothing talj bo wore wonderful Ih n our 1 tnj irr 
tn India bat we otjgbt to eon*ider on wbsl condition »** 
bold it and how onr ptedeceiior* bold It. The grt-itne* cl tiro 
Mogul Lcnpfre dependcJ upon the fiber «l pufier lb* u « 
parttjed hymen III \klur aralllpg them rite* t Hlnl i 
talent and a* iiUneo and Identifying Ih u> *l\e« * 

po*« bio with iho people ol the country He ihooghl that tt .n 
oacht to take o lenon from inch ft etrcuui Innce and if they 
wete to do their ddt\ toward* India they could Only du Wg 
that doty by obtaining the a* ttancaand count el of <dt who 
were peal «»i c«xl In Uat country II wou) 1 In alrtur > Jb 
them to *ay thit ther* was not a large fund of «Ute ram hip 
and ability In the Indian dura tar (21 an of May 2 lb 1*- j 
With tbe*e friendly and ja*t *entliu nt» toward tbo 
people of Indu »e fully concur and therefore Inilrn 1 of 
tretpwulnc any more upon yonr time we Irej to I y before 
yon onr clowa and the bait mode of accompli bing the object 

** Wo think that the cumjieUtlra aruflloatlon tor a portion 
of the appointment* to the Indian Olvll Serrlce aboutd ue bold 
hi India, under aneb rnloi and arracgcmenU a* \ou mat tblnV. 
proper What portion ol tbe npno\ntra*nti ahonld )* Ihu* 
competed for la ladl* re cannot do better than feato to your 
own judgment, \lter tbe aeleollon I* raude In India by ibe 
lint examination ao think It eiwntUl that tbe aelected 
Candida toi bo r [Ulrcd to come to 1 ngland to pan their 
■furtbar •rumination* with th itlocted candidate of tbli 
country 


In tho Mmo iplrll and with kindred object* in view for 
the general good of India wo wo old a*kyon to extend your 
Jrind enoonra cement to NaUro youtha of promUoand aUllty to 
fT 3 "!? / 0 r COtn P , . elfo0 ° r education We 

balioYotbatl/KboLirihlpa tenable for Hre year* In tlil* country 
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were to be annually awarded by competitive examination w- 
lndia to Native candidates between the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen, some would compete successfully m England for 
tbe Indian Civil Seivice, while otheia would return m various 
piofessions to India , and wheio by degress they would forio an 
enlightened and nnprejudieed class, exercising a great and 
beneficial influence on Native society, and constituting a link 
between the masses of the people and their English rulers.* 

“ Inlaying before joj. this memonal we feel assured, and' 
we trust that you will also agree with us, that this measure, 
which has now become necessary by the advancement of educa 
tion in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty of tbe 
Natives of India to the Bntish Rule, while it will also be a 
satisfaction to the British people to have thus by one more 
instance practically proved its desire to advance the condition 
of their Indian fellow-sub] ects, and to act justly by them. 

“We need not point out to you, Sir, how great an encour 
agement these examinations in India will be to education Tbe 
great pnves of the appointment will naturally increase vastly 
the desire for education among the people ” , 


A deputation waited on Sir Stafford Noithcote on- 
21st August, 1867, to present the petition In tbe 
course of the conversation, Colonel Sykes explained the 
objects , and after some further conversation Sir Staf- 
ford Northoote said — 

“ He had the question under consideration, and had con 
^ eisod with Sir Herbert Edwards and others on it, and Sir 
Herbert had furnished him with a paper on it Two plans 
were suggested — the one proposed that appointments should 
be assigned for competition m India, the other that scholarship 
should be given to enable Natives to come to finish their 
education in England. The first would manifestly be tbe moss 
convenient for the Natives themselves ; but it was urged w 
favour of the seoond that it would secure a more enterprising- 
olass than the first— men with more backbone— and lie a in 
ted the force of that. Hoieover, he quite saw the ad van tag 
to India of a more efficient class which had had an bngns 
training. He took a very great interest in the n(J _ 

was inclined to approve both proposals He was P 

mg with Sir J Lawrence and tbe IndianGoyermnent_on_tbe 

* This clause was an addition proposed by Sir Herbert- 
Edwards 
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subject ( Journal of the Exit India Association VoL D, 
pp 130-7} 

In 1863 Sir Stafford Nortbcote in paragraph 3 of 
his despatch Serena o No 10 of 8th of February 1863 
old as below — * 

Thft Is u itep In the right direction of which I oordlnliy 
approve, but It sppean to me tint there is room for carrying 
out the principle to * considerable extent In the regulation 
pnjrloces also- The Legislature has determined that the 
more important and responsible appointments in thoee pro- 
T ]nc ii « hell be administered exclusively by thoee who are now 
admitted to the public service solely by competition but there 
is a large cksa of appointments in the regulation as well as In 
the non regulation province* some of them scarcely less 
honourable and lucrative than those reserved by law for the 
Go Tenanted Civil Service, to which Natives of India have 
certainly a preferential el aim, but which, as too seem to admit 
have up to this time been too exclusively conferred upon 
Europeans, These persons, however corn potent, not having 
entered the eervloe by the prescribed channel, can have no 
claim upon the patronage of the Government, none, at least 
that ought to be allowed to overrldo the inherent rights of tho 
Natives of the country and there! ore, while all due conekloT* 
tioo should be shown to well deserving incumbents, both as 
regards their present position and their promotion there can 
bo no valid reason why the class of appointments which they 
now bold should not be filled fn fuboro, by Natives of ability 

and high character 

I only note this here as what 8ir Stafford Nortbooto 
had preeoribed and Instructed tho Government of Tndla 
for the Uneovenanted Semoee, bub which instruction* 
have also been made a dead letter as usual — I do not in 
this statement discuss this branch of the subject, the- 
Unoo Tenanted Service except for some short reference to 
some subsequent grievous event*, I content myeelf with 
an expression of the Duke of Argyll on what Bir EraHne 
Perry d ascribe* in his “Memorandum* addroeed to lord 
Salisbury on 9th December 1876 as the virions prac- 
tice supposed to be rapidly growing up in India of 
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appointing Englishmen to fill the well paid nncovenanted 
offices. The Duke of Argyll m his despatch (10th 
March, 1870, Einancial) said — 

“ The principle which Her Majesty's Government jsteadily 
kept m view* throughout the discussion on these furlough rules 
13 , that the Uncovennnted Service should be principally reserv 
■ed foi the Natives of the country, and that superior appoint 
ments, which require English tiainingand experience, should 
he made as horetofoio in England And they look with great 
disfavour on the system which appears to be growing up in 
India of appointing Englishmen in India to situations that 
ought only as a rule to be filled by civilians by open competi- 
tion ” 

All such instructions, as usual, ai£ thwarted by what 
Loid Lytton calls “ subteifuges ” and great ingenuity 

While Sir Stafford Northcote was considering, 
mutteung, and piepanng to bring into action the peti- 
tion of the East India Association, Mr Eawcett, raised 
the subject in the House of Commons Referring to 
simultaneous examinations for the Covenanted Service, 
'he said — 

Hansard, Vol 191, pp 1,839-40 
May 8th, 1868 

“ There would be no difficulty in carrying out this plan. 

_ His proposal was that there should be examinations at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, that there should be the same 
papors and the same test as m London, and the successful 
candidates, whethei English oi Native, should spend two years 
an this country To this he had reason to believe, from memo 
rials he had received from Calcutta and Bombay, the Natives 
would not object, though they naturally objected to coming 
over to England m the 'first instance without any guarantee 
of Success ... All they asked for was to be subjected to 
precisely the same trial as the English . . With reference 

to their alleged inferiority of character he had asked what 
would bo the effect on English character if we, having been 
subjected, were debarred from all but the meanest offices of the 
State Om civilisation and our literature would be destroyed 
Nothing would save us fiom debasement It was an mdi- 
putable fact that many Natives competent/ to govern airo- 
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-rfoMWcro IoIDIUdk the honbltAt Jutlci .1 .jliriti lol lli«n 
n . received br the joan e*t member ol the IdiJuq Util 
Berrice. I/wd MetmtftwX tbut Use V«w ol our 

iritem vu tbit tbo »drnntagc« were r«ped tr one cum •nJ 
th* work nu done bj another 8tr lUrilo trcrc In cue 

oi hi* deimtchu laid be hid been math atroclc with the 
fact that the ablest acponenla of LnglUh policy and oar l<*t 
emdjatcn In adapting that policy to the want* of tbt vaHoui 
ration* occupying Indian toil to be (cram! amoog^lhe 
native* who had received a hlg b-<ria^^ fcngliib education ** 

Jlansanl \ol V>1 p. 18H 
1/ap bih IkC* 

Mr >AWCETT moved — 

Tbit thU Ilonio whllit cordliDy approving of iheavbtem 
of open ccrupet'Uon for appointment* In the Ln«t India Civil 
Sorvice f* of opinion that tbo people of India have not a fair 
chance of competing for th*«e •ptiointmenti *» long «« the 
txamlnJtloiM are held nowhere but In I/indon Ihh Ilooto 
woold therefore deem it d fret ruble that aimaUareomly aith 
tbo cxmilmtlon in Loodon tho fame examination lhoulj Iw 
held In Calcutta lkraibay and Madras 

I may here rornark tlmfc at thU time and till J67G 
tbo Boport of tho fivo Councillors of tbo India Office of 
I860 which I have given before was not known to any 
body outsido and Mr tawcott could not havo known 
anything about II 

In tbo tome speech from which a pawago U extract 
ed in the Memorial of the Bast Indin Association Sir 
Staftonl Northcote has said — 

TB)o Eighth Government mart ncc®ifarily Uboar ander 
great disadvantage* and we * ho old endeavour 1 u Ur u 
pOMlblo to develop the lyttem of Native government to bring 
oat Native talent and iLiteamaoihlp nod to eniht In the cou*e 
of government all that wa« groat and good in them 

Tho outcome of the petition of tho Fast India 
Association Mr Fawcetts motion and Sir Stafford 
Northcotes favourable reception of tho petition, was 
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that Sir Stafford Nortkcote introduced a clause in his 
Bill entitled, “ the Governor- General of India Bill” to 
grant the first prayer of the petition , and the Gover- 
nor-General, Lord Lawrence, published a Resolution 
on 30th June, 1868, to giant the second prayer of 
the Memorial, and some scholarships were actually 
commenced to b8 given But by a strange fatality that 
pursues everything in the interests of the Indians, the 
scholarships were soon abolished 

I do not enter into any details of this incident, as 
it affects only m an indirect manner and to a very 
small extent the question I am considering, vis , the 
admission of Indians, m the Covenanted Civil Service 

I revert to the clause introduced by Sir Stafford 
Northcote m 1868 As this clause will come further 
on m the course of correspondence, I do not repeat it 
heie 

This clause was subsequently passed in 1870, nntler 
the Duke of Argyll as Secretaiy of State, who communi- 
cated it to the Government of India by a despatch of 
31st March, 1870. The Government of India being - 
dilatory, as it is generally the misfortune of Indian 
interests, the Duke of Argyll in his despatch of '18th 
April, 1872, lemmded the Government of India about- 
rules required by the Act, as follows — 

“ Referring to the 6th section of 33rd Victoria, cap 8, I 
desire to be informed whether Vour Excellency m Council has 
prescribed the tales which that Act contemplates for the regu 
lation of the Admission of Natives to appointments “ m the 
Covenanted Civil Service ” who have not been admitted to 
that, service in accordance with the provisions of the 3-od 
Section of the 21st and 22nd Victoria, cap 106 " 

The dilatoriness of the Government of India 
continuing, the Dnke of Argyll again reminded the 
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Governor General of India in a despatch of 22nd 
October 1872 — 

I hare not ireeirtd any aubicquint commanleatkro 
from Your Excellency ■ Government on the aubjcct,and there 
fore conclude that nothing Itn* been done although 1 addrw 
ted jour G ore rumen t on tht anbjoci on 1 0 th April la it. 

These two reminders were not known to the public 
until a Return was made in 1879 [O — 9,370] 

Three yoara passed after the onactmenb of tho- 
clause and the public nob knowing of anything having, 
been done tho East India Association felt it neceas&n 
to complain to tho Duke of Argyll on tho subject. 

Tho following ii the correspondence botwocn tho 
East India Association and Mr Grant Duff In 1873 
giving hia Graces speoch and » brief account of the 
omnts from 1887 to 1873 — 


To 


Babt India Association 
* 20 Great George Street Westminster London 

September 1873 

M E Grant Doff Esq., M I? 

Under Secretary of State for India 

India Office 


Bib, — By the direction of the Council of the Hut India 
Awodatton, I hate toroquwt you to-iabralt thb letter for the- 
kind conaid oration of hu Ornoe th« Secretary of State for 
India. ' 

H On the Slit Auguit 1847 thli Auodotion applied to 
Sir Stafford Northcote the then Secretary of State for India, 
aiking that the oom petit It e icurlnaUoD for a portion ofth* 
appointment* to the Indian Civil Service abould be held In 
India undar noh ruin and arrangement* u he might think 

a or and erpraaalng an opinion that, after the aelootkm had 
made in India by the firit examination It wai eaaentlnl 
that the ■ elected oendldatai ihonld be required to ootne to 
England to p»ai ibefr farther examination* with the aelectodl 
* eundldaiei for thla country 
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, T ‘ m U , ^afhud Northcote soon after introduced a clause in 
tho Bill ho submitted to Paihament, entitled ‘ The Governor- 
Genere! of India Bill.” 


The enactment of this Bill continued m abeyance, until, 
under the auspices of his Grace the present Secretary of State 
it became law on the 25th Maich, 1870, as < Bast India (Laws 
and Regulations) Act ’ Moving the second reading of the Bill 
on the 11th March, 1869, his Grace, m commenting upon 
clause 6, in a candid and generous manner made an unreserved 
acknowledgment of past failures of promises, non-fulfilment to 
an adequate extent, as follows — 


“ 1 1 now come to a clause — the 6th — which is one of very 
great impoLttince involving some modification in our practice, 
and m the principles of oui legislation “ as regards the Civil 
Service in India ” Its object is to set free thd himds of the 
Governor General, under such restrictions and regulations as 
may be agreed to by the Government at home, “ to select, for 
the Covenanted Service of India, Natives of that country,” 
although they may not have gone through the competitive 
examination m this country It may be asked how far this 
/provision is consistent with the measures adopted by Parha 
mont foi securing efficiency m that service , but there is a 
previous and, in my opinion, a much more important question 
which I tiust will be considered — how far this provision is 
essential to enable us to perform our duties and fulfil our 
-pledges and professions towards the people of India 

“ ‘ With regard, however, “ to the employment of Natives 
m tho government of their country in the Covenanted Service ” 
formerly of the Company, and now of the Crown, I must say 
that we have not falhlled oar duty, or the promises and en 
gagemants which we have made * 

“ ‘In the Act of 1833, this declaration was solemnly put 
foith by the Parliament of England “ And be it enacted that 
no Native of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, bo 
disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under 


the said Company ” 

«« t Now I Tvell remembei that in the debates m this House 
mi 1833, when the lenewal of the Ohaiter was under the con- 
sideration of Lord Aberdeen’s Government my late noble 
fuend Lord Monteagle complained, and nnd 

force, that while professing to open every oflice of piofit ^ s 
employment under the Company or the Crown to me N. 

■of India, we practically excluded them by laying down r 0 
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turn. O' 1° Otnc*. wbkh wc knew MU'*’ rouW new fold 
If tbo only door of ndtaluloa to the Cl'll bottle* of Jndit U u 
competltlro exemfutlon wiled oa in I*ndoi. »h*l «Wt or 
wb»rpo*flbiUtT It there of Satire^ or India acquiring the! fslr 
■hart In the admlolatratKm of their own tuunuy wbkb Vbtir 
edition and abilities would enable them tofallit, acd Iherr 
(ore entitle them to posses* 4 I have always frit that ihoTegr: 
bUon* Isld down for the raupeUUre eaimlnaUoni rendered 
nugatory the declaration of the *ct of ISM j and «o strongly 
tul thU been f*U of Ute yews bj tho Government of India 
that various suggsiUon' Ure been made to remedr th call 
One of th* very Uat— which however h*« not vet U<u finally 
nnctlootd at born* and reip«tlng which I moat say there are 
eerlon* doubta-~has been aogg* ted by Hlr John Lawrence 
▼:bo U now about to approach our abort* and who fa eertilol? 
ou of the moat diatlngolibed men wbq hav# e'er wielded Ifae 
deatlnle* of oor Indian Umpire Tb* palliative which be 
propose* la that Dine rchoUrahlpa— nine jcbohrshlps for a 
Government of upward a of lHO 0U0 POO of jieople !— should he 
annually at the dfaporal for certain atl'ca, selected (tartly by 
competition and partly with refercoee to their aocbl rank nod 
position and that theae nine arholora ahould bo tent home 
rrlth a salary of £200 a year each to compsto with the wlwle 
ferree of tbo British population seeking adinbalon through the 
competitive examination a. Now In the first place I would 
point out tbo utter inadequacy of tbo scheme to the end* of 
tba ensa, To apeak of nine scholarships dlitrfl oled over the 
whole of India aa any fulfilment of our pledge* or ol ligation* 
to tbo Natlre* would bo a farce I will not go Into detail* of 
the teh erne as they aro atlll under conalderation but I think 
it H by no means expedient to lay down a* a principle that It 
la wholly wiUm to require Natives seeking employment in 
our 0ml Berrko to t-*e something of I ngllsh sodqty nod 
man ners It la truo that !o the new school* and colleges they 
pa «* most distinguished examination* and aa far as books can 
taach them ara familiar with the history and constitution of 
thl* eountry but tbero nro some office* with regard to which 
II would be a moat Important, If not on wieotial quail 0 call on 
that tie young men appointed to them should bate acen some 
thing of the actual working of the Eopllah eonatllutloo and 
thcruld have been impressed by Its working aa any one mu at 
be who reside* for any Ume in thl* great political society 
"Under any now regulations which may be made under this 
ctauas It will therefor# b* expedient to prorfde that Native* 
Appointed to oertaln pfaee* shall hare some personal know 
ledge of the working of Engtlab institution* I would, how 
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ever, by no means make this a general condition, for there are 
many places in the Covenanted Service of India for which 
Natives are perfectly competent, withont the necessity of 
"visiting this country , and I believe that by competitive ex- 
aminations conducted at Calcutta, or even by pure selection, it 
will be quite possible for the Indian Government to seoui e 
able, excellent, and efficient administrators 

“The clause thus introduced, m a manner worthy of an 
English generous minded nobleman, and passed into law, is 
as follows — 


“ ‘6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities 
should be given “for the employment of Natives of India, of 
proved merit and ability, m the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
m India, ” be it enacted that nothing m the “ Act for the 
-Government of India, ” twenty one and twenty.lwo Victoria, 
•chapter one hundred 1 and six, or m the “Act to confirm 
nertam appointmepts in India, and to amend the law concern 
mg the Civil Service there, ” twenty-four and twenty five 
Victona, chapter fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament, 
or other law now m foice in India, shall restrain the authorities 
in India by whom appointments are or may be mnde to 
■offices, places, and employments “ m the Civil Service of Her 
Majesty in India,” from appointing any Native of India to 
any such office, place, or employment although such Native 
shall not have been admitted to the said Civil Service of India 
in' manner m seotion thirty two of the first-mentioned Act 
provided, but subject to such Julies as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned 
by the Secietaiy of State in Council, with the concurrence 
j0 f a majority of members present , and that, foi the purpose 
of this Act, the words “ Natives of India” shall include any 
person born and domiciled within the dominions of Her 
Majesty m, India, of parents habitually resident in India, and 
not established there foi temporary purposes only , and that 
it shall be lawful for the Governor- General in Council to define 
and limit from time to time the qualification of Natives of 
.India thus expressed , provided that every Resolution made by 
him for such purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the 
Secretary of State m Council, and shall not ha\e force until x 
it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of 


Parliament ’ 

“ It is now more than three years since this clause has 
-been passed, but the Council regret to find that no steps ha\o 
■apparently yet been taken by His Excellency the Viceroy to 
frame the rules required by it, bo that the Natives^ may 
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■oNUta tin in* Inlalmtnl it li» iiUrat pmali* mil Dj lit* 
Graee 

« The Native* complain that, bvl tfc* eoulmtnt rrfm< 1 
to the lutewrta of the lJiftlUh cmcmnoHr tw ucb long an 3 
‘anrrtKmaSJe dchy wfuld have UUn pUc*- Let effect • 
hara Ucn riven to the bet a* qaiellj l« prwflMe *od they 
farther cxprtr* a fear lh»t thi ponht hmjt «l<o U • dead 
Utter 

- The Council however folly hope that further Ic ct 
time will not ba alioweo to lika place to j^orottlciUnx the 
rnlea required by the Act- The NalHc* alter Ibe ruitl* at- 3 
C*Mrcn« UoRttape oatd by lit* Grac* naturally tipacl tbit 
the y will cot 1>4 ipajn doomed to disappointment, and moat 
amlouily Vooh forward Vo the pTOem-lpaVi n cl the rote*— to 
giro tbeni in town tuanivf tbit fair rharc to the 

adminiiV ration of their own errantry which Vhtlr eduction an! 
ehflltlea would enable tb^tn to fulfil, and tberefera enllil# 
them to porter not only a* a political jo tire 1 ut »t»o a* a 
national necearitj for the adran-emenV of the material ar>d 
moral condition ot the country 

M I remain Sir your obedient Servant 

M \\ 0 I itM»B C*pi 

Acting ary Secretory ct thr £j»l J Jlo luoriolti* 


M India OlTico Tx>rulon 
<XtoUr 10 th 1873 


Bin, — 'I am directed br th Set re U rv of 8 tat lor In Ha 
lu Oouocfl to acknowledge the rtraipv oJ jout Utter of the 
2nd October relaUrt to the i*ori»lona of the Mrd Victoria 
c*p 3 aectioo o and to Inform yon that the aubject it 
upderrtood to be under the coni I deration of tba Govetmatnt 
ol India, tha attention cf which hot been twice called to it- 


2. The I)ulr#ol trg^ H In Council will tend a cony of 
yoor letter to the Goretmntnl of India, *n.l again requeit th* 
oorly attention of that authority to that rubject 


Jam Sir yonr obedient Sonant 

iSd ) U H Gnasr Utrr 


** Tee Acrrixa IIokojuhy Seoiictiry 

>f*U Jvfia f nodal ion. 

To our mlafortane and to the dUhouour of tha author 
Ule# H h*» bean made a dead Uttar 
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Such is the candid confession of non-performance 
- of duty and non-fulfilment of solemn pledges foi thirty- 
sis years, and the renewed pledge to make amends for 
past failures and provide adequate admission for the 
futuie foi at least some share m the administration of 
oui own country The inadequacy is clearly shown by 
the ndicule of nine scholarships for 180,000,000 souls, 
and the proposal to adopt means foi the abolition of 
the monopoly of Europeans When was this confession 
and this new pledge made ? It was to pass the 6th 
clause of Act 33 Vic., cap 3 The clause was passed 
on 25th Maich, 1870, one year after the above speech 
was made, and nearly three yeais after it was first 
proposed Twice did Su C Wingfield ask questions in. 
the House of Commons, and no satisfactory reply was 
given *At last the East India Association addiessed the 
lettei which I have given above to the India Office, and 
from the reply it will be seen how slow our Indian 
authorities had been, so as to draw three reminders 
from the Secretary of State 

With legard to the lemark m the lettei as to the 
complaint of the Natives that, " had the enactment re- 
ferred to the interests of the English community, no 
such long and unreasonable delay would have taken 
place, ” I need simply point to the fact of the manner 
in which the Coopers Hill College was proposed and 
carried out promptly and with no difficulty raised, as is 
always raised against Indian interests 

In 1879, the India office made a Beturn [C — 2,876] 
on the (“ Civil Service ” ) In this Eeturn, after the 
despatch of the Secretary of State foi India of 22nd 
October 1872, no information is given till the Govern- 
ment of India’s despatch of May 2nd r 1878. 
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In this Return as I liavo said olrealj tho Eoport of 
the Committee of tho five members of tho Council of tbo 
Secretory of State of 1800 recommending that afmul 
taneooi examina tions was tho only fair way of redeeming 
the honour of tho British name and doing juitico to tho 
Ind ians, was suppressed. There is a despatch of tho 
Gorerpment of India of 1874 which Sir R. Perry In his 
memorandum describes as follows — ^ 

w Nearly two year* afterwards pOth August \o 31 ol 
JH74) the Government of India replied to tbli deapotrb trana 
tultilng rule* but noticing very jejunely the jirindpal question 
rsi*«d by hi* Grace Ualet were dually suggasietl for adoption 
by the Secretary of 3t»U. those originally transmitted being 
deemed by him under legal advice to place too narrow n ron 
atractlon on tho statute (Public Despatch to India, So 1 01 
•of 20th of Augnat 1874) 

Those documents also hare no plsco in tho Roturi 
"Who knows what other lncdnvonlont documents also 
may hare not appeared. This Is always tbo difficulty m 
Indian matters for Indian interest*. Tho public can 
never know the whole troth. Tbo Government put for 
ward only such information u they liko and the public 
is left id the dark so as not to be In a position to judge 
rightly The way of the Indian authority Is first to 
ignore any Act or Resolution of Parliament or Report of 
any Committee or Commission in favour of Indian Inter 
■ests. If that la not enough then to delay replies. If 
that does not answer then openly resist, and by their 
persistence carry their own point unices a strong Seem- 
tary of State prevents it But unfortunately to expect 
-a strong and just Secretary of State on bohalf of Indian 
Interest* is a rare good fortune of India because he 
■changes so often and is mostly In the hand of the Anglo- 
Indian members of his Conned and other Anglo-Indian 
■officials of the India Office. If any Commlttoo or Com 

SI — 29 
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mission ieaUy want to know the whole truth, they must 
do what the Committee of 1772 did— to have “every” 
document on the subject under consideiatiop to be pro- 
duced before then What an exposure that Committed 
of 1772 made of the most outrageous, most corrupt, and 
most tyrannical misconduct of the Government and 
officials of the day 

I may also mention that the despatch of the Duke 
of Argyll (10th, Maich, 1870, Financial), to which I have 
already referred, has also not been given m the Return 

Of course, I am not surprised at these suppressions 
It is oui fate, and the usual ways of a despotic regime 
But why I mention this is that the public are misled and 
are unable to know the true state of a case in which 
Indian interests aie involved , the public cannot evolve 
these suppressions from their inner consciousness. 

And still the outside public and the non-official wit- 
nesses are sometimes blamed for not supplying cnticisms 
on the statements made by the officials of Government ! 

Again, there is the despatch of Lord Salisbury of 
10th February, 1876, not given m the Return Sir 
B Perry, referring to this despatch, says — 

' “Loid Salisbury decided the matter once for all in his 
despatch of 10th Februaly, 1876, Financial, in which he quoted 
the Duke of Argyll’s despatch of 1870 (Supra), and after stat- 
ing that he concurred m the views thus expressed, he proceeded 
to lay down precise mleg by which the appointment of English- 
men in India to the higher Uncovenantcd offices should in 
future be restricted.” 

Now, I cannot say whether all these suppressed 
documents were satisfactory or not,,or whether they are 
published m some othei place , but when the India Office 
omits such information in a Return on the subject ifcsolf. 


l 
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wfofc are we to do 1 Arul it vre crisis® upon imported 
information, the authorities come down upon us 
denouncing in all sorts ot ways for our wrong statements 
exaggerations, inaocuracioa, and what not 

The next despatch that the Return gives Is that of 
the G overrun ant of India* of 2nd May 1876 It was in 
connexion with this dlspotcb that Lord Lytton wroto a 
note dated 30th May In this noto ho had tho courage 
to expose the whole oharactor of the conduot of Indian 
authorities in both- countries since tbo passing of tho Act 
of 1833 denouncing that conduot as consisting of dolibor 
ate, transparent subterfuges, and dishonourablo as mat 
ing promises to the ear and breaking them to tho 
hope. Here are Lord Lytton a own words, referring to 
the Act of 1833 — 

The Aot of Parliament !■ *o undefined and Indefinite 
obligation* on tho part of tho Government of India tow*Td* iti 
Native anbjecta *r* ao bbvtoualy dangerctj* that no aooocr wm* 
tho Ac* paased than tho Government begun to doriio moan* 
for prmotloallj evading tho fulfilment of It." UDdar the tarni* 
of Act which exo studied and laid to heart by that Increasing 
olau of educated Native* whoa* development the Government 
encourage* without being able to latWj the aspiration* of it* 
existing n ember* overy *acb Native U once admitted to 
Government employment In post* ppsvioatly reterved to th* 
Oovenanted Barrie* 1* entitled to expect and claim appoint 
nrent in tho tair course of ptcraotlon to the high eat post In 
that aerrloc. 


Wa all know that U\e*e claims and asportation* n*var 
can or will bo folflllod Wo have had to ohoose between 

S roblbiting them and cheating them and wo hove ehooon the 
jt straightforward eooraei The application to Native* of tha 
competitive examination system as oonducted in England and 
th* recant redaction In the age at which candidate* con com 
*?,“*“* deliberate and transparent anbterfagea 
for stnltiMng the Act and reducing It to a dead letter Since 
, r ^. wrU nB c^ndentdalij I do not hesitate to aor that both 
the Government* of England and of India appear to me up to 
the present moment, noabl* to txniwst mitiafaetorily tho charge 
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of having taken every means m their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear ” 

X admire the English candour and courage with 
which this humiliating confession is made But I pro- 
test that so far as the people, the Parliament and the 
Sovereign aie concerned, it is an injustice to them to 'put 
the dishonour and the disgrace of subterfuges to their 
chaige It is a libel upon the statesmen of 1833, that 
they said so many deliberate falsehoods intentionally 
when they contended for the justification of the clause 
for equality in such noble and generous and English 
spirit and terms It is a gross libel on the Sovereign 
and the people of this country that the Proclamation of 
1858, so solemnly promulgated, calling God to witness 
and to help, was all hypocrisy, an intentional mockery 
and delusion. I protest against this assumption 
The truth I believe to be is that the Sovereign, 
the Parliament and the people of this country sincerely 
meant what they said — but that their servants, 
the executive authorities in both countries, uncontroll- 
able and free to follow then own devices in their original 
spmt of selfishness and oppression with which they com- 
menced their rule m India, frustrated the highest and 
noblest desires of the Sovereign and the people by “ deli- 
berate and transparent subterfuges to attain their own 
selfish ends ” — which on one occasion an Anglo-Indian 
very naively confessed xn these remaikable words. In 
a debate at the Society of Arts, 19th February, 1892, up- 
on Siam, Sir Charles Grossthwaite said — 

“The real question was who ’'was to get the trade with 
them, and how we could make the most of them so as to find 
fresh maikets for our goods and “ also employment for thoso 
supeifluous articles of the present day,’’ our boys” So the , 
whole reason of the existence of the world is > market for 
British capitalists and employment for “ our boys ” 
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In Indio this greed for tho monopolising of profits 
of trado, and of tho employment of our boys is tbo 
chief key to tho system of all tho actions of an nnsym 
pathetic, sol&*U rule oi it U at prosoot made by tho 
oxooutivo authorities Not that it need bo so \ right 
eons system can bo adopted as many a statesman los do 
elated by which both England and India may bo blewjd 
aad benefited and for which purpose tho InJlans hare 
l)©6n drying all along in tho wilderness Lot thouddlo 
of tho present evil system bo on tho right horse Tho 
Soreroign, tho Parliament and tho pooplo havo done all 
that could bo doalrod Tho only mlifottuno la that the* 
do not sco to their noble wishos end ordors bolng carried 
out and lento their servants to*^ blood India of all that 
Is most doar and necessary to tho human existence and 
advancement — wealth wisdom and work — material and 
prosperity Reverting to Lord Lytton ■ true confession 
that tho executives havo “ cheated 1 * and snbtorfuged 
frustrated jmd dlshonourod all Acts and Resolutions of 
Parliament and tho most solemn Proclamations of 
tho Sovereign one would think tliat aftor such confes- 
sions some nmondi will be made by a moro honourahlo 
course, Ear from it. This despatch ol 2nd May 1878 
will remain ono of tho darkest sections in this sad story 
instead of any contrition or reparation for tho post erll. 
What did the Government propose In this despatch? 
To. destroy everything that Is dearest to tho Indian 
heart— his two great Charters of 1833 and 1858 tho Act 
of a partial jostloe of 1870 — to murder In cold blood tho 
whole political existence of equality of Indians as British 
citizens which — at least by lavr If not by deod or action 
of the authorities — thoy possessed and make them tho 
htparia of the high public service 
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Mark ! by the Act of 1870, the Indians weie to 
have a distinct piopoition of appointments (which was 
fixed by the Government of India to be about one-fifth, 
or about 7 eveiy year) m the Covenanted Civil Service — 
which meant that m the course of 25 to 30 years, the 
duration of the seivice of each person, there would 
gradually be about 180 to 200 Indians admitted into 
the Covenanted Civil Sol vice This was most a bitter 
pill for the Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, to 
swallow. The Government resoited to every subteifuge 
to ignoie and with passive resistance to make the Act a 
dead letter This not succeeding, they deliberately 
proposed to thiow aside all Acts, Resolutions, and Pro- 
clamations — all pledges" and laws of equality — and to 
establish a “ close Native Civil Seivice ” that is to say to v 
deprive the Natives once and for ever of any claim to 
the whole higher Covenanted Services, and by law shut 
up in a lazaretto of a miserable qlose service 

And what was to be this close service ? Not even to 
the extent to which the Act of 1870 led to the hope of 
the share in the Covenanted Civil Service — but only to 
propose to assign certain fixed appointments now held 
by the Covenanted Seivice, and to rob the Uncovenont- 
ed Service of some of their appointments to cast them 
into this service , that is to say, m reality to make a 
“pariah ” service of a small number of Covenanted Sei- 
vice employments — about 90 or so (the Uncovenanted 
being alrealy the Indian's own) — in place of what the 
Act of 1870 would have entitled them, to the extent of 
180 or more, and to be eligible to the whole Covenanted 
Service employment , and what is still worse, and exhi- 
bits the inner spirit, that even this miserable so-called 
“ close ” service was not to be entirely reserved for the 
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Indians but, os I understand a door is loft opon for Furo 
pd.ru also to got into it- And still moro the Govern 
mont of India so mercilessly wanted to put tho badgo 
and stamp of Inforlonty and exclusion upon tho Indians 
at largo and rob thorn of tbolr only oonaolation fcboir 
only hopo and charter that thoy already poasossod by law 
and by pledges, of equality of BHtlah citlronship with tbo 
British subjects of this country But thoro is something 
still worse the Government cooly proposod not only not 
to give thorn simultaneous examinations In India but to 
deprive them even of the right they now possess ol com 
petlng for tho Covenanted Service in this country itself 
Wore the Government of India gono mad ? The 
Government of India said in cold blood that tho 
ordinary Covenanted Civil Service should no longer bo 
opon to Natives thus proposing insidiously that tho 
Acte of 1838 and 1870 and the Proclamation should bo 
thrown to the winds So these Acts and tho Prodama 
tfom of the Sovereign upon which hangs all our dovoiod 
loyalty all our hopes and aspirations (though In all con 
science moat mereflecaly du regard od) all that Is at all 
good and great in the British namo in India all that is 
to be swept away by a new nn British and tyrannical 
legislation 1 The whole despatch U bo distressful, bo full 
of false blandishments, that I cannot venturo to say 
anything more about it The wonder Is that on the one 
hand Lord Lytton expose* the subterfuges and dia 
honour of the Executive and himself and his colleagues 
sign such a despatch of 2nd May 1878 And what is 
still mere curious is tills about seventeen months 
before this despatch on let January 1877 at the Delhi 
Assemblage, on the assumption of the title of Emprws 
of India, Lord Lytton on behalf of Her Majeeiy sold 
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Bufc you the Natives of India, whatever youi lace- 
and whatever your creed, have a lecogmsed claim to 
shaie largely with youi English’fellow-subjects accoidmg 
to your capacity for the task, in the admmistry of the 
country you inhabit This claim is founded on the 
highest justice It has been repeatedly affirmed by British 
and Indian statesmen and by the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament, It is recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as binding on its honour and consistent 
with all the aims of its policy ,” and all such “ highest 
justice ” and all this "binding on honoui ” ended m this 
extraordinary despatch of 2nd May, 18781 It is the 
most dismal page m the whole melancholy affair about 
the Covenanted Service 

But the fuither misfortune is that since the despatch 
of and May, 1878, the whole heait and soul of the 
Government is directed m the spirit of the despatob, and 
though they have not attempted to altei legislation,, 
they have by persistence and devices most ingeniously 
carried out then own object, and made the Acts of 1833 
and 1870, and the gieat Proclamations, more shamg and 
delusions With tiumpeb tongues they have proclaimed 
to the world that the miserable “ close service” was an 
extraordinary and geneious concession, when m reality 
we are plundeied of what we aheady possessed by the 
Act of 1870, and our political position is l educed to the 
condition of political pariahs 

I do not entei here into a discussion of the un- 
English and subtle procedure by which we are deprived 
of the so-called "statutory service,” which had deemed 
for us no less than a complete and free admission into 
the whole, Covenanted Civil Service to the number 
which had been at the time considered foi a beginning 
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an a fair proportion or about one »Hth or cnr ffth r>! 
the total number of till* verviec 

Thore U ono other Important re« cm why I do not 
punrao any more tho crUleUm* upon thl* drain ch 
Tho Secretary of State 1itm<elf found U imponlUe to 
•wallow it aummarily dfopotM of it* falladc lialotr 
noin, brmhed It aihle and In I« ed upon carrylnr oat tho 
Aet of 1R70 

Now t*foro goln„ further 1 here to requr tho 
commtrafon to Iicar In mind that tho Ootemment of 
India had try tfiffl dotpatch most eame«tl> anti Ithorf 
ooaly committed themtefre'i to a clo«e Naliro wmee *" 
and it will i>o scon that thoj ltfdcd their time and left no 
•tone unturnod try any means wlwterer to attain 
nJtfmatelj their object 

At 1 liavo wW above Lord CranbrooV tho then 
Secretary of State would no swallow tho prcpov'cccuv 
de^patoh and put down his foot against aueli openly 
violating all hononraldo and aolmnn plodgev of tho 
Sovereign and Acta of Vatilaintmt. 

Lord Cranbrooh In hU despatch of 7th Noremlter 
187fl «ald In reply — 

**0 But yoor nroptrjil of a cImo Native aeivW with n 
limited claaaof IiIro appointment* attached to it and \our 
(□gceitionH that tho Covenanted Civil Service ibouM no longer 
1* open to Native* Involve an application to Parliament which 
would have no pro*i<ct of anceern and which I certtitilv 
won id not undertake. \onr lordibip has younelf oUerved 
thot no acbemc weald have a cbaDce of aancllon which 
Included letblatlcn for tha parpoae of tepeaUoc the cUuve In 
the Act of ltmrt above quoted, and the obstacle* which wnnld 
be pceeented agolml any attempt to exclude Native* from 
public ootn petition for the Civil Service would be tUtl« }<«« 
lortnldablo 

10. It 1% therefore qalte comjwtent to jonr lordihli e 
Government to appoint evert year to the Civil Bervhr* of India 
any aocb nnmber of AatTve* at inay be determined upon and 
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the number of Covenanted civilians sent out from this country 
'will have to be proportionately decreased. The appointments 
should m the first instance, be only probationary, so as to 
give ample time for testing the “merit And ability of the 
candidates. 

"11 It appears to me that the advantages of such a 
simple scheme will be obvious — 

“ 0) It toll undoubtedly be much more popular with the 
Natives, as it will place them on a footing of social equality 
with the Covenanted civilian 

“ (n) Inasmuch as it will exclude no civilian at present 
in Ihdiu from any oJfiee which he has a moral claim to expect 
it will avoid uny clashing with the vested interests of the Civil 
Service' 

“ (in) It will avoid the necessity of any enhancement of 
salaries of Uncovenanted officers which is now proposed, not 
because such enhancement is necessary, but from the necessity 
of creating a class of well-paid appointments to form sufficient 
prizes foi a close Native service 

" And lastly, it pursues the same system of official 
training which has proved so eminently' successful in India ’’ 


Thus foiled in the monstrous attempt to inflict upon 
the Indians the most seuous political disastei, the Govern- 
ment of India whined, and lay low to wait their oppor- 
tunity, and as compelled, and with bad grace, made the 
required lules one yeai after the despatch of 2nd May, 


1878 

With their despatch of 1st May, 1879, the Govern- 
ment of India sent the rules, and explained m para. 8 of 
the despatch the proportion of Indians they proposed 
to select 

“ The proposed statutory llules, in brief, provide that a 
proportion not exceeding one sixth of all the^ recruits added to 
the Civil Set vice in any one year shall be Natives selected in 
India by the local Governments, ” 


I give here the rules pioposed 
“ No. 18 

“ rules for the Appointment op Natives op Wdu 
to offices ordinarily held by members of Her Majesty s 
Covenanted Civil Service in India 
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In exwci»e of tbo Power conferred b y the 

Ylot. chap 8 section®, the Oototoot General to CoancJI baa 

been plo«*d to mike tfaetfoUowlng rale. 

sanctlcmad by the Secretary ot State In Connell with the con 

■currenc* ot a majority of member* present — 

I —Each Local Gorermno+it may nominate penona 
who are Native* of IndU within the meaning of the i «atj Act, 
for employment in Her Majesty ■ Covenanted Civil Servtce in 
India within the territories subordinate to »nch Qovermnsnt. 
Snoh nominations shall be .made not later than the brat day of 
October In each year No person shall be norm na tod for 
employment in the said service aitor he has attained the age 
of twenty Are years, excejii on greronds of merit and ability 
prosed m the service of Qorermnent, ot lo the praeriao of a 
pro less km. 

II — Nominatkms under the fcnegoinR cnle shell It 
appro red by the Governor General In CoaoUl be provision 
ally sanctioned by him. Tbs total number of nomination* to 
■auctioned in any ytar shall not orttoed one fifth of the total 
number of reoroita anpointod by Hot Majesty ■ Secretary of 
State to the «aid Mrrtoe In such year provided that the total 
comber of such nominations sanctioned In each of the years 
1870 1880 and 1881 may exceed the sold proportion by two 
On aa nation being Risen by ths Governor General In Connell 
the Dominos shall dcj admitted on prol»tlon to employment 
In tbo said service snoh admission may be confirmed by the 
Govtruor General in Council bnt shall not be so confirm od 
until the Local Gosemmont have reported to the Governor 
General In Oonnoil that the probationer ha* aoqnltted himself 
aatiraotorfly daring a period of not Isas than two y oars from 
the date of his admission and that he h&a, anlen specially 
exempted by the Govwnor General In Ooantdl passed such ex 
smiastioDs u may from time to time be prescribed by the 
Ixical Govemment^ubject to the approval of tfaa Governor 
General Id OouoelL In ease of persons admitted under thee a 
rnlei alter tbsj have attained the ogo of twenty Qto yean 
the Governor General in Council may oonfirm thrir admission 
without requiring them to serve for any period oi probation 

1IL — Person* admikWd nod or these rote* to employ 
mant In the said service ahnll not wltboot the previous sanc- 
tion of the Ooremor Gansral in Ooandl in each case be' 
appointed to any of the undermenfooned offlo**, namely — 
Member* of a Board of Be venue. 
w 8 Oct# to rici to the sasersl Governments and Admlniiir* 
none in India. 
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‘ Chief Magisterial, or Chief Revenue, Officers of 
Districts 

“Commissioners of Divisions, or of Revenue 


“IV —Persons admitted under these rules to employment 
in the said service shall ordinarily bo appointed only to ofheos 
in the province wherein they were first admitted But the 
Governor-General in Council mry transfer fiom one prounce 
to another a peison fitmllv admitted to employment in the 
stud service 


“ V -^-Any person admitted undei these rules may, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, be 
declined by the Local Government to be disqualified for 
further employment in the said service,” 


Two comments suggest themselves with regaLd to 
these rules — when read with the light that the Govern- 
ment of India’s whole heait was m the “ close Native 
service ” — and that, therefore, to cairy out loyally the 
Act of 1870 was naturally against then grain 

At the very beginning they began to nibble at the 
■Statute of 1870 and proposed m Rule III, mot to put 
Natives on the same footing with Europeans with regard 
to all high offices On this unworthy device I need not 
comment, as the Secretary of State himself struck out 
this Rule III, without much ceremony <s> 

Ncfw, whether intentionally or unintentionally, the 
rules' had. been so framed that had the Government of 
India sat down to devise the most effective means of 
bringing discredit and failure on the service under the Act 
of 1870, they could not have done better or woise than 
these rules These Indian civilians were to be the 
colleagaes of and to do the duties with the best educated 
and severely tested (educationally, physically, and moral- 
ly) English youths Particular care was taken not to 
prescribe any systematic compulsoiy rules for such high 
test and for obtaining lecruits worthy of being included 
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in suoh a highly trained wrvico as the Covenan 
Chvii Semoo oi -which these Indiana -were to be 
integral p*rt and iruwlnch semoe they -were to be ecu 
on the bs me footing aa English ojvfliana. This was 
crux and spirit oi the whole matter tbo rules aim 
made the matter one of patronage and back-door influei 
It needs no stretch of the imagination to see that a- 
a course could lead only to one result aa it has al w 
done vis failure, lb was absurd to expeot that a 
Indian civilians should prove aa successful and offw 
as the English dvihana so well prepared Thu was 
first covert blow given by the Government of Indi 
the vary birth of the operation of the Act of 1870 
unfortunately Lord Oranbrook did not see bla ingeu 
device. 

The Oommiaaion can hardly realise the mtenslt 
the gratitude of the Indians to Sir Stafford Northooh 
proposing, and the Duke of Argyll for passing, the d 
in the Act of 1870 and not lees intense was 1 
gratitude to Lord Gran brook and to Sir Ersldne I 
who co-operated with him for the determination 
which Lord Oranbrook overcame all strenuous oppcs 
and tbo blandishments of the Governmant of Indi 
their own good will and justice to the Indians an 
compelled that Government to give effect to the A 
1870 

The clause was at last given effect to though 
great reluctance and under compulsion, alter ten 
years. This « generally the cage For all Indian : 
ests the officials always require long and most a 
and most mature consideration, till by Japwe of tim 
question dies. Under Lord Oranbrook this olaua 
better fortune but only to end in uttqr and more 1 
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disappointment; to the Indians, and to add one more 
dishonour to the Bntish name The first appointments 
under the clause, though aftei a delay of ten years, again 
infused a new life of loyalty and hope in the justice of 
Butish people, throughout the length and breadth of 
India It was a small instalment, but it was a piactical 
instalment, and the first instalment of actual justice 
And it was enough, foi an ever disappointed and unjustly 
treated people, to rejoice, and more so for the future 
hope of more justice and of righteous rule, little fore- 
seeing to what bitter disappointment they were to be 
doomed m the course of the next ten years ! The first 
appointments were made under the iules in 1880 Now,. 
we come to the next melancholy stage 

The immediate development of the compulsion on 
the Government of India to cany oat the clause of 1870 
— coupled with the fear of the possible effect of the 
despatch of Sir /Stafford Northcoteof 8th February, 1868, 
to restrict employment of Europeans to those only who 
pass the examination here, and to insist upon the 
inherent lights of the Indians to all appointments — was 
to produce a sullenness of feeling and great vexation 
among the Anglo-Indian body generally (with, of course, 
honourable and noble exceptions) 

I do not enter, as I have already said, upon the latter 
question of the Uncovenanted Service. I mention it here 
simply because it added to the auger of the Anglo-Indians 
against the noble policy of men like Sir Stafford North- 
cote ' I confine myself to the said story .about the ad- 
mission of Indians m the Covenanted Civil Service 

Well, the so called “ statutory ” service was launch- 
ed m 1880 It was calldd by a distinctive name 
“ statutory ” as if fihe whole Covenanted Service was not 
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aJ$o a ** (statutory tonrlcc, and os it tho elMiMi ot IBiO 
wu not afmjdj for full admission into tho whole Cote 
n in tod Service Cot what Is In * name? Tbo Govern 
moot of India knotr tho value of creating and giving a 
dittlnot name to tho rerrice so that they nu> with 
Creator 0a*o kill it n a separate wrvlco and at la*t UU 
it they did Tho Anglo-Indian* official and non-official 
vreri Ittfl charged with anflonnos* and anger and aillt tlio 
■park of tho Jlhort Pill ** tho conflagration Ircrst out 
Here I may point out how shrewdly lord Rah bury 
whllo fully approving tho clau«« of 1 870 had prophCMod 
tho coming storm On tho dehato on tho clauwj in 1870 
Lord Salisbury had said — 

Anolhtr most import. nl mutter is the admi» ion of 
Kotlrev to employment* under the Oorenuntol ot JndU 1 
think the plan ot the noble Duke contained In IhU UUl It l 
bcDete, the raott ■etUfuctory eolation ol n \erj dlflfettll fjuei 
tion " 

And after so fully accepting tho clause Ihj said — 
On* of the mo*t teriou* danger* yon have to guard 
»B*ln*t t* the poulWHtr of jratoutf nrUilog from the intro 
d action of Nithree Into too Mrrke 

Owing to this Jealousy ton year* elapsed before any 
notion was taken on tho Act otl870 and tliat mon 
unde? ecmpuhion by fiord Crnnbrook Bofore three 
yean after this effoct was given to tho dau*o Lord Sail* 
bury * prophecy vra* fulfilled Explosion burst oat 
over tho Dbort Bill 

I cannot outer hero into the various phases of the 
excitement on that occasion tho bittor war that rngod 
for soma time against Indian Interest*. J content my 
\ self with gome extract* fr&n tbo oxprosaion of Lord 
Hartington (tho Duto of Dovonsbiro) upon tbo aubjoct. 
It dearly proves tho action of the jm lossy of the Anglo- 
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Indians Lord Hartingfcon said (speech, House of 
'Commons, August 23, 1883) — 

“Ifcmoy by some bo thought sufficient to say, that the 
Anglo Indian whatei or may be his merits, and no doubt they 
are great, is not a person who isdistxnguished by an exceptional- 
ly calm judgment,'” 

JIansaid, Vol 288, p 1818. 

A agust 23rd, 1888 

“ I could quote passages in letters in the Indian papets in 
\\ Inch it is admitted th.it too agitation wac, directed against 
the policy of the Home Government in providing appoint 
inents for Native civilians, while there are many Europeans 
without appointments . I believe that the cause of 

the prevalent excitement is to be found, not m this measure, 
but m the general_couise of policy that has been pursued both 
■by this Government and the late Government It has been 
the policy ol Government lor some yeais past to impress up 
on the Government of India the desirability of obtaining the 
assistance of the Native population as far as possible in the 
government of that countiy Over and ovei again that policy 
■ljus been inculcated from home In J 879, a Resolution was 
passed which limited appointment of the value of Rs 200 a 
month to officers of the army and to Natives That restriction 
(has been rightly enforced, and has met with “all kinds of op 
position from non official classes of Euiopeans, who think that 
all the appointments must be reseived for them ” The same 
spirit was shown when it was deteimmed thatadimssioato the 
Engineering College at Rooiki should be confined to Natives 

, Agitation of the same character has been seen be 
lore when there was jusl< as little foundation for it Lord 
Macaulay, Lord Canning, and other Anglo Indian statesmen 
experienced the same kind of opposition from Anglo-Indians , 
but all these reproaches have recoiled, not against the states 
men with regard to whom they were uttered, but against the 
persons uttering themselves , 

“There is a further leason, in my opinion, why this policy 
should be adopted, and that is that it is not wise to educate 
the people of India, to introduce among them your civiheation 
and your piogress and your literature, and at the same 
time to tell them they shall never have any -chance of taking 
•any pait or share in the amhimstration of the affairs of 
their country, except by tffeir getting nd, m the first instance, 
of their European rulers Surely, it would not be wise to 
tell a patriotic Native of Ihdm that, . . < « , 
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M WbiUver <hff*reticeof cpinico there to ly be there can 
In tnj opinion, be r«ry htti* doahl tbat Iudit |i Im efficiently 
gowned it the present tho*. I belleTi thus Ate maoT 

diitrictt lnlndl* In which the comber of officUU to altogether 
itunffiolent, »rxl that to owiog to thefietthst the Indian 
nuenM would cot bear the ■train If a snflldeot comber of 
Earorwaiu wore ippoin ted. The Government ol India cirvnot 
afford to ipend more than they do In the administration of 
the oonntrj *• «nd If the country I* to be better governed tbit 
om onlrbedont by the employment of Lbs licit nod most* 
Intelligent of the N*Uf« la tbo ter rice. 


It wit on this occasion tbit Lord Salisbury made 
the oonfession that all the plodges proclamation! and 
Acts to wbioh Lord Northbrook had roforrod was all 
H potUIoal hypocrisy Tho reasons which Lord 
Baltobary assigned were not accurate bnt I cannot 
■trikd off Into a new controversy now iLls enough 
for mo to eay that a* I have alroady sal* I pro*ost 
aRalnst placing thU hypocrisy at the door of the 
people Parliament and Sovereign of this countr> It 
Itee on the head of the icrranta, the exeoutivo* in both 
'countries. It to they who would ruin tho Empire by 
their hypocrisy and sdflshnosa 


At last, however the agitation of tbc Jlbort BOJ 
subsided. The eruption of tho volcano of the Anglo- 
Indian hearts stopped, but tho anger and roxation 
continued boiling within as the cauio of tho explosion 
still remained And the Government of India wore 
biding their time to carry out that most un English 
scheme of the despatch of 2nd May 1879 to create a 
pariah lazaretto to oonaign theao pariah* thereto 

Owing to the persistence of Lord Oranbrook the 
appointments under the Act of 1870 had begun in 1880 
and oon tinned to bo made >Af about dx or .oven 
Indians continued to be admitted in tho Oorenantod 
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Civil Service. The mam cause of the explosion having 
continued, and the Government of India having set its 
heart upon its own scheme, a new departure and 
development now arose The question at the bottom 
was how to knock the statutory seivice ” on the head, 
and put down effectively the cry foi simultaneous 
examinations The explosion under the excuse of the 
Ilbert Bill did not effect that object, and so, accoiding 
to Lord Lytton’s confession of the general conduct of 
the Executive, something also should be done 

We now enter upon the next stage of this sad 
story I shall place some facts and any fair-minded 
Englishman will be able to draw his own conclusions 
Before I do so certain preliminary explanation is 
necessary.® 

In India, when the authorities are decided upon 
certain views which are not likely to be readily accepted 
by the public, a Commission or Committee comes into 
existence The members are mostly officials or ex- 
officials — Enghsh 01 Indians Some non-officials, En- 
glish or Indians 01 both, aie sometimes thrown m, 
selected by the Government itself It is a well under- 
stood thing that in all matters officials are bound 
always to take and support the Government views 
The ex-officials are understood to be bound by grati- 
tude to do the same If anyone takes an indepen- 
dent line, either m a Commission or Committee, or in 
his own official capacity, and displeases the Govern- ^ 
ment, I cannot undertake to say with instances what 
happens 

Perhaps, some Anglo-Indians thqmselves may feel 
the sense of duty to supply some instances fiom then 
own experience Almost by accident an instancejhas just 
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oome bock before mo In the Ohampion, of Bombay 
«nd -which give* the Incident almost in the author b 
{U r Robert H. Elliot) words Mr Geddes came before 
the 1'uian.co Committee (1871 74) and that the mom bore 
thought it well worth examining him is evidenced by 
the fact that he was examined at very great length 
Mere was a chance for Buff he thought bo would do a 
very clever thing and aa Mr Geddes had Introduced 
Into his financial pamphlet some views of rather a novel 
description, and had besides, made use of some rather 
ont-of the- way Illustrations, this gave a good opportunity 
lor putting question* In such a way m was calculated to 
cast ridloule on Mr Geddes and depreciate the value of 
-the important points he had brought out But this was 
■far from being all. It was intimated pretty plainly to 
Mr Geddes that his opinions ought to be In harmony 
with the Government he served, and here Mr Geddes 
maid that he certainly ought to be In harmony with the 
Government If there wa* any spirit of harmony in it 
Mr Geddee was clearly not to be put down and Buff 
"thought he woul l try something more severo You 
bold an appointment In the Government, do yon not ? 

Yea, said Mr Geddes, And do you expect to return to 
"that post? asked Duff Now my dear John oon 
tinuea the author you will not find that question In 
the report lor the simple reason that It waa ordered to 
be expunged. Would some Anglo-Indian kindly give 
ns some information of what afterwards became of 
Mr Geddes ? I would aot trouble the Cotnmleelon with 
my own treatment before the same Committee which 
was anything but fair because like Mr Geddee, I had 
something novel to say I would only add that an 
important and pointed evldonoe of Lord Lawrence on 
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thv wrotrluslno • and oxtremo potorty of Indie, was also 
itipprt' el in the tteport 

J hu oMiotaL lifts o thoroforo to l>oir m mind to bom 
harmony with Government or thinl' of their posts— and 
I suppo * the r '‘•-officials have nlso to hear m mind that 
there is such r> thing ns pension. 

Hero i* one more mstnneo When Mr Ihndman 
published Ins “ Haul ruptcj of India." Mr Cmrd at once 
wrote to the Tm.es contradiction him Tho India 
Olhco-oon after sent him to presido o\or tho lamino 
Co'nmi«->ion Jlo, though at Grst much prejudiced by 
Anglo Indian mows, and going to bloss tho Govornmont, 
returned cursing Jlo mado u ropoit on tho condition of 
India, and that being contrary to oflicial mows, 0 1 how 
Government laboured to discredit him 1 

Lastly , Commissions or Committcos roport what 
they like Jf tlioy nro in tho oxpoctcd harmony with 
Go\ornmont, all is well But anything winch Govorn- 
inont docs not want or is contrary to its views is brush- 
od aside Beports of Commissions must ho m harmony 
with tho xiows of tho Government If not, so much 
Iho worso for tho Commissioners , and this is what hns 
actually happonod with tho Public Service Commission, 
which I am now going to touch upon as tho next stage 
in this sad history of the fato of Indians foi sorvices in 
thoir own country 

Whon I cnuio boro m 1886, I paid a visit to Lord 
Kimborloy, the Socrotary of State for India I had beeD 
favoured w ith more than an hour’s conversation, mamly 
on the two topics of "statutory sorvice” and simultaneous 
examinations, and I found him a determined, deoided 
opponent to both, and completely, to our misfortune, 
saturated with Anglo-Indian Views— nob seeming to 

i 
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realise at all the Indian sido lie urged to mo all the 
Anglo-Indian stock arguments, and I aavr wbat ho was 
really aiming at^the very thing which Lord OranbrooV 
had summarily rejected — tho scbomo of tho Government 
of India of the despatch of 2nd May 187B tho cloao 
temoo. 

From that Interview I saw clearly what tho Fablia 
Service Commission H was for — that the abolition of tho 
atatntory service the suppression of tho er> for 
simultaneous examinations and tho adoption of the 
eohome ol 2nd May 1878 wore determined foregone 
conclusions. 

Soon after my conversation with Lord Kimborley I 
happened to be on the aarao boat with Sir Charles Tur 
ner on my way to Bombay Sir Charles Tamer wi» 
going out by appointment by Lord Kltnliorley to join tho 
Public Service Commission, I at once prepared a abort 
memorandum, and gave it to him Afterwards In tho 
oourse of the conversation he told mo that he had cor 
tain instructions from Lord Kimberley Sir Charles 
Turner of course, oould not tell me whatever they may 
have been But I oould not help forming my own con 
cftmlons from what I had myself loornt from Lord 
Kimberley himself In my conversation with him, 8lr 
Charles Altchison was the Preeideat of tho Commission 
and he u Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab mado a 
representation to the Commission, In which ho expressed 
hii dear opposition to the simultaneous examinations 
About the statutory ” ■ervloe he had already most 
strongly objected two yean before the appointment 
of the Oomml*don In a very Inaoournto and hasty 
argument and on very imperfect Information In a 
country like India, governed under a despotism wherp 
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under present circumstances, seihnce under and favour 
of Government is to many the all m all, what effect 
must declarations of the head of the province, and the 
well-known decided views of the Government itself,, 
produce upon the invited witness — not only official but 
non-official also — can hardly be realised by Englishmen,, 
who have their government m their own hands 

The third important member’s — Sir Charles Crossth- 
waite — view, as I have already indicated, seemed the 
anxiety about “ our boys ” 

There were among the members of the Commis- 
sion — 

8 European officials 

1 Indian official 

3 Indian ex-officials 

1 Non-official European, the General Secretary 
of the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association, 
(It would be worth while to know what 
share the planters had taken in the Ubert 
1 Bill agitation ) 

1 Euiasian 

2 Indian non-officials, one of whom, I think, 

never attended the Commission till it met 
for Beport 

Mr. Kazi Shahabu-dm, before he joined the Comis- 
sion, distinctly told me that he was dead against both 
questions, “ statutory ” and simultaneous It was all 
very good, he said to me, to talk of eternal punciples 
and justice and all that, but he was determined not to 
allow the Hindus to advance The views of Sir Syod 
Ahmad Khan were no secret as being against simul- 
taneous examinations and statutory service I am m 
formed that Mr Nuhlkar and Mr Mudhar wero sorry' 
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for their action in joining in the Report and Mr Romeah 
Chandra llitra hne, I think eipronod some ropndlation 
of hU connection irith tbo Report of the Commission 
The Baja of Bhioga onl> joined tho Commission at tho 
Report 

Oar misfortune was, as 1 saw at that time tho three 
Hindu members did not I think folly real! e hour ft 
deathblow was boing atruck at the futuro political and 
administrative advance and aspiration* of tho Indians 
and how by an insidious and aubtlo stroke all plodgefl 
and Acts of Parliament and Proclamations— tho very 
breath of oar political lifo — the hopo and anchor of oar 
aspirations and advance wero boing nndormlned and 
swept away I have alio already pointod oat the 
determination of the Government of India ilnco tholr 
letter of 2nd May 1878 not only to stop farther advance 
bnb even to tako away what they tho Indiana, already 
hid . 

X was a witness before thla Commission I folly 
expected tbit as I wai considered one of the chlof com- 
plainants In these matter*, I would be toveroly oxamlaod 
and tnrned Inside out. Bat tho Commission to my 
surprise, carried on with me more of an academical 
debate than a serioui practical examination and soomod 
wishful to get nd of me quickly so mu oh 10 that I was 
forced to request that a Memorandum which I had 
plaoed before them should be added to my ovidenco on 
several point*. 

I may here explain that simultaneous examinations 
was by far the most important matter and. If granted 
would hare dispensed with tho neoesalty of the statu 
tory service. The chief fight was for simultaneous 
examination!. 
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First, as far as the statutory ” service is concerned 
here is the extraordinary result. Jn the instructions, the 
object of the Commission was stated, “ broadly speaking,’’ 
to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full 
justice to the claims of the Natives of India to higher and 
more extensive employment m the public service ” , and m 
this the Governor-General in Council fully and cordially 
agreed. ' 

This was the promise, and what is the performance ? 
The admission of one-sixth Indians into the Covenanted 
Service we already possessed by law — and m operation 
We were already eligible to all Uncovenanted Services 
Full justice, and still higher and more extensive employ- 
ment were promised — and what did we actually get ? We 
were deprived of what we already by law (of 1870) 
possessed , and instead of giving us “ full justice ” it 
deprived us of all our hopes and aspirations to be admit- 
ted to an equality of employment with British officials , 
and we were coolly, mercilessly, despotically, and 
illegally consigned to a small pariah service, open to 
Europeans also — which had been aheady schemed and 
firmly ddei mined upon ten years bcfoic in the despatch 
of 2nd May, 1878 — in utter and dishonourable violation 
of the Acts of 1833 and 1870, and three giacious 
Proclamations This is the way in which the Public 
Service Commission has carried out its object to devise 
a soheme to possess elements of finality and to do full 
justice to the claims of the Natives to higher and more 
extensive employment m the public service 

Now, with regard to simultaneous examinations the 
conduct of the Public Service Commission seems to bo 
still more extraordinary Why they actually reported ns 
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far as I can see, In opposition to tbe treigbt of cvidenco 
I cannot nrtderstand Mr 'WUllmn IHgby ha» analysed 
Vat> evidence In a letter to Lord Oto*» ol 8th May I860 
and I append that port of his letter I asked the Secretary 
o! State to Inform me whether Mr Digby * analyilt was 
correct or not, but the information was not given me 

There is again a enrioua coincidence botween tho 
action oi Lord Lyttou and Lord Duffetla which I may 
intervene here. 

Of LordLytton 1 have alrondy mentioned about the 
contrast botween his speech at the Delhi Dnrbar In Janu 
ary 1877 and hi* action In the despatch of 2nd May 
1878 

On 4th October 1888 was started the Pnblb Service 
Oorpmlwion and in the beginning of the very next year 
1887 on the occasion of the Jubilee Lord Dnfferln said 
in his Jubilee speech — 

Wide and broad Indeed are tbe new Qelda In which tho 
Government of India is called upon to labour bat no kinder ns 
afOTe Hme Deed II labour alone WHbtn the period we are 
reviewing education hoa done Its worlt and we ora surrounded 
od all sides, bj Native Rentlsmen of great atta nment* and lota) 
Hgewte from whose hearty loyal and bonsst no- operation we 
may hope to dories the greatest beneflt. In fact, to an 
administration so peculiarly situated as cars, thslr ad vice, 
assistance and solidarity are essential to the successful ex 
enrisa of it* hrooUon*. Nor do I regard with any other feol 
ings than those of approval ana good will their natural 
ambition to be mors extensively associated with tbelr English 
mlsrs In tie administration of their own domestic affairs 7 

At the same time the Empress of India fchn* empha 
sisce her great Proclamation of 1858 • — 

"It had always been nod will always bo, her earnestdeslre 
to maintain noaiterringly the principles laid down In tbe Pro 
cJamatkro puhllshsd on her assumption of tha direct control 
of the Government of India." t 
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And these two declarations of hope and justice came' 
to what end ? Within two yeais, as I have already sard. 
Lord Cross, with a ruthless hand, snatched away from 
us the small instalment of justice which Sir 8." Northcote 
had done to us, consigned us to a small “ pariah service,” 
and destroyed virtually all our charters and aspirations. 

I now come to the last dark section of this sad chap- 
ter, which also shows that, to our misfortune, we have 
had nothing but bitter disappointments — since 1833— 
nothing but “ subterfuges ” and “ political hypocrisy” up 
to the present day 

Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans and 
it is done at once The Eoyal Engineering College at 
Coopers Hi 11 and the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
aie two notorious instances, the latter especially heart- 
less and despotic The Government of India has 
distinctly admitted that the compensation is illegal It 
knew also that it would be a heartless act towards the 
poverty-stricken people of India But, of course, when 
European interests are concerned, legality and heart go 
to the winds , despotism and foroe are the only lay and 
argument Here is another cunops incident connected 
both with examinations and Europeans 

As I have already placed before the Commission my 
papers on the entire exclusion of Indians from military 
and naval examinations, either here or m India, I will 
not say anything more The curious incident is this — - 
The War Office would not admit Indians to examina- 
tions even m this country, and on no account simultane- 
ously m India But they allowed Europeans to be ex- 
amined direotly m India St George College, Massoori, 
examined its boys A boy named Roderick 0 Connor 
qualified for Sandhurst from the college m 1893 Two 
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boys namod Herbert Roddj and Edwin Roddy had i!k> 
passed from that college 

On 2nd June 1693 the Houw ot Commons pawed 
the Resolution to have simultaneous examination'' In 
England' and India for all the service! for which tho 
examinations are at present held in England alone * 

Had inch a Resolution been passed for any other 
department of State it would have never darol to offer 
rofistanco to it But with unfortunato India tho case is 
quito different. 

Tho Resolution of 2nd Juno 1693 having been car 

riod the Under Secretary of Stato for India (Mr Rowell 
said (Barnard voL 17 p. 1035) It may bo in the recol 
lection of the Houao that in my official capacity it was m> 
duty earlier in tho Bawl on to oppose a Resolution In favour 
ot akonUaneoua examinatlcma. But tho House cl Com 
mcma thought differently (com tho Government That oner 
done I need hardly «&y that there i$ no disposition on fJir 
part of the Secretary of State for India or myttlf to 
thwart or de/eat the effect of the tote of the Uome of 
Commons on that Resolution 

We hate consulted the Government ot India, and have 
aaked them as to the way In which the Resolution of the 
Home ean best be carried out It Is a matter too Import 
ant to be carried out without the rulvleo of the Indian Govern 
mailt, and at preaent impoealble to state axi HclUy what will 
be done. 

Now tho Commission will observe that tho Govern 
mant of India was to be consulted as to the way In which 

^ “All opan competitive examination* heretofore held In 
England alone for appointment* to the Civil 8er?Ice» ot India 
ihali bencaforth bo held rimalbneoui both in IodU and Lug 
land such lemnfimtlon* In both conutrfe* being Identical 
in their natora, mod all -who compete bolng flnanlly oLulfled 
In ooo llat aooocdlng to merit. 
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And these two declarations of hope and justice came 
to what end ? Withm two yeais, as I have already said. 
Lord Cross, with a ruthless hand, snatched, away from 
us the small instalment of justice which Sir S. Northcote 
had done to us, consigned us to a small “ pariah service,” 
and destioyed virtually all our charters and aspirations. 

I now come to the last dark section of this sad chap- 
tei, which also shows that, to our mistortune, we have 
had nothing but bitter disappointments — since 1833- 
nothing but “ subterfuges ” and “ political hypocrisy” up 
to the present day 

Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans and 
it is done at once The Boyal Engineering College at 
Coopers Hill and the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
are two notorious instances, the latter especially heart- 
less and despotic The Government of India has 
distinctly admitted that the compensation is illegal It 
knew also that it would be a heartless act towards the 
poverty-stricken people of India But, of course, when 
European interests are concerned, legality and heart go 
to the winds , despotism and force are the only lay and 
argument Here is another cunops incident connected 
both with examinations and Europeans 

As I have already placed before the Commission my 
papers on the entire exclusion of Indians from military 
and naval examinations, either here or m India, I will 
not say anything more The curious incident is this - — - 

The War Office would not admit Indians to examina- 
tions even in this country, and on no account simultane- 
ously m India But they allowed Europeans to be -ex- 
amined directly m India; St George College, Massoori, 
examined its boys A boy named Bodenck O’ Connor 
qualified for Sandhurst from the college m 1893 Two 
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beys namod Herbert Roddy and Kdwin Roddy bad olao 
passed from that collego 

On 2nd Juno 1693 the Homo ot Commons passed 
the Resolution to have aimulUnoou* dominations in 
"England' and India for all the Borneo* for v Well tbo 
o lam inations are at present held in Fngland olono* 

ETad aneb a Resolution boon passed for any other 
department of State it would bavo never dared to offer 
resistance to ft But with unfortnnato India tho caw is 
quite different 

Tho Resolution of 2nd Juno 1693 having been car 
rled tho Under Secretary of Btato for India (Mr Ruucll 
eald {Hansard vol 17 p. 103a) It may bo lathe recol 
lection of tho Efouso that in my official capacity it was my 
duty oarlier in tho'Scgsionto oppose a Ihwolution In favour 
of iimnltanoouB examinations. But tho Uouso of Com 
raons thought differently from tho Government That once 
done 1 need hardly *ay that there is nc disposition on the 
part of the Secretary of State for India or myself to 
ffctoari or defeat the effect of the vote of the House of 
Commons on that Resolution 

We hare eoniaited the Government of India, and have 
aiVed them as 44 to the wav In which the Resolution of the 
Home con best bo carried oat It is a matter too import 
ant to b* carried oat without the advice ot the I ad ran Govern 
ruent and at present Impossibly to state ex] llcitly what will 
be done. 

Now the Commission wall obsorvo that tho Govern 
menfc of India was te bo contultod as to the way in whioh 

u All open competitive examinations heretofore held lo 
England alone for appointment* to the Civil Service* ot India 
shall hencoforth bo held siinolbneous both in India and Eng 
land each examination* in both countries being Identical 
fa tboirnfltnre and all who compete being flnanlly ohuilQcd 
In one Hit according to merit. 
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the Kesolution was to be bast cat ricd out , and not as to 
whether 'll was to be earned out or not nor to tlnuart or 
defeat it What did the Prime Minister (Mr Gladstone) 
say 

“ The question is a very important one, nrd has received 
the careful consideration of Government That have deter- 
mined that the Resolution of the House should be referred to 
the Government of India without delay, and that there should 
be a prompt and careful examination of the subject by that 
Government, who “ are instructed ” to say in “what mode” in 
their opinion, and under what conditions and limitations the 
Resolution ‘ could be carried mto effect ” 

Ifc must be observed again that the Government of 
India were to be instructed to say by what mode the 
Resolution could be carried into effect 

After such declarations by two important officials 
what did the Secretai y of State do ? 

Did he loyally confine himself to these declarations "> 
We know that Lord Kimberley (who was then the Secre- 
tary of State) was dead against simultaneous examina- 
tions He knew full well that the Government of India 
was well known to the woild to be as dead against any 
such interest of the Indians Sn James Peile in his 
minute even said as much. And yet m a very clever way 
the Indian Office adds a sentence to its despatch, virtual- 
ly telling the Government of India to resist altogethei 
The last* sentence added to the despatch was — 

"3 I will only point out that it is indispensable that an 
adequate number of the members of the Civil Service shall 
alway3 be Europeans and that no scheme would be admissible 
which does not fulfil that essential condition ” 

And further, that there should remain no doubt of 
the real intention of this sentence, six members of the 
Council wrote vehement minutes emphatically indicating 
that the Government of India should resist — not obey 
the instruction as to what mode should be adopted to 
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carry out tbe Resolution And thus knowing full well 
what the 6 ore rumen t of India s views were knowing 
also that the Reflation was passed notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Government knowing also that 
Mr Russell had distinctly told the House pf the accept 
ance by the Government of what the House decided 
and promising on behalf of the Secretary of State as 
well as himself not to thwart or defeat the Resolution 
Lord Kimberley sent the Indian lamb back to the 
Government wolf as i! the Resolution of tbe House was 
not of the slightest consequence and the Governments 
here and In India were supreme and above the House 
of Commons They had always done this for two-thirds 
of a oentury to every Aot or Resolution of Parlia 
ment or the Sovereign s Proclamations. 

With such open suggestion and encouragement 
from the Secretary of State and his councillor* and with 
their own firm determination not to allow the advance 
ment of the Nativoe by simultaneous examination — even 
having only lately snatched away from the hands of the 
Indians the little instalment of justice that was made by 
Sir Stafford Northoote and the Duke of Argyll and was 
approved by Lord Salisbury — what could be expected in 
reply to suoh a despatch Of course the Government 
of India resisted with a will, tooth and nail, as they had 
always done 

At first the Government of Madras was one for 
justice And then In the vicious cirolo in whioh all 
Indian interest* are usually cleverly entangled the 
Government here made that very resistance of the 
Indian Government a subterfuge and excuse for Itself— 
that a* the Government of India refuses they could not 
carry out the Resolution I And the House of Commons 

• 
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had, as usual on Indian matters, one more disregard and 
1 insult 

And thus was one moie disappointment— the bitter- 
est of all the 64 years of disappointments the people of 
India have suffered And yet theie are men who raise up 
their hands m wonder that there should be any dissatis- 
faction among the Indians, when they 'themselves are 
the very creators of this discontent and great suffering. 

I have referred to Lord Kimberley’s actions, which 
showed how he was actuated from the very beginning 
Now even before the despatch was sent to India, Lord 
Kimberley himself showed his full hand and let the 
Government of India know, by anticipation, his entire 
lesistance to the Resolution within nine days of the 
passing of the Resolution on 2nd June, 1893, and ten 
days befote the despatch was sent to India He said 
(dinner to Lotd Roberts by the Lord Mayor— Tunes, 
13th June, 1893) — 

“ There is one point upon which I imagine, whatever may 
be our party- politics in this country, we are all united , that 
we are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over 
our Indian Empire, That I conceive is a mattei about which 
we have only one opinion, and let me tell you that that supre 
macy rests upon three distinct bases One of those bases, and 
a very important one, is the loyalty and good-will of the Native 
Princes and population over whom we rule Next, and not 
less impoitant, is the maintenance of our “ European " Civil 
Service, upon which rests the foundation of our administration 
in India . Last, not because it is the least, but becauao 
I wish to give it the greatest prominence, we rest also upon 
the magnificent European force which we maintain in -that 
country, and the splendid army of Native auxiliaries by whicb 
that force is suppoited Let us firmly and calmly main 

*4ain oar position m that country , lot ub be thoroughly ammo 
as to our frontier defences, and then I believe Are may trust to 
the old vigour of the people of this country, come what may, 
to support our supremacy m that great Empire ” 

Now, if it was as he said, there was only one opinion 


rcniA'34 n oo\T^^n*ii ci\u ’rmtcr~ <GT 


and racb rotolutodolrrminafino why ©nest hn-taHlh* 
ftm and eip'*n*^ of a Vnl He Service thrift** a mv*t y 
If Fucopexn f wrl o w*i a resolute dc ewnlsftitn «i It 
not*‘r»n“o to bate the ♦"-bfe^iof *lmuHan*' , a* eiatnln* 
tjont uVen op a all by the Ccnnl »bi ©n rrrtn J» 
of ten ** whfrn 1 i rf) tele drtpMjr fTc^n-e cen 
cladon’ \nd why wa-* tbr < atalorr «enriwdl totl-ol 
vd en it hal tven it tlol try Northco * \r->ll an 1 
Salhbury and Parliament av a tcUlitn cf <"■« jrr'nl<* > 

Now "no rnmt tm a little further nt» 1/ird 
Kimberley a ipte^li men* ll fay* ” CW of tb© , '> 
ba«ei and a very important ore i* l i loyally and 
root vtflt of tho Native 1 rince* an \ p \ aU Icn ovn 
whom we role ** Now tl o authentic l nh in 1 nchn-l 
and India do cverylhinr poult ’o to V oy that very 
loyalty and rood will or tv it it efin oiled content 
ment which thro authorities jto r e i to ocp * upon 
I cinno ray anything hero abo.,1 tfnSalK* t rine« 
Hat what altout tho food will cf the Native j ipjln itn 1 
It it productive of loyalty and pool will (vm n )ln*on 
he ain>Uarl> content) to tell the In Han* jOn v ill l<u 
iept down with tho lion heel opo i yocr ne t of 
Furopcn terrlvcs — military and civil — In order to main 
tain cmr power ovor you to defend <m cKe anin * 
Russian invasion and thereby maintain our jv3>i ion In 
boropo to increase our territory in tho Fa 1 an 1 to 
Tiolato all our most tolemn pled pen \n 1 ail thin a* 
your cost and mostly with your Mood ju#t as tho 
Fmpiro iteell ban l>oen bull up Wo have tho power 
and for our benefit and you put yonr larhomont and 
your Proclamation* Into yourpoctct Queer way of 
producing contontmont and loyalty ! 

Tills U a airango luperiority over tho devpotio old 
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Indian system ! It is seldom a matter of the slightest 
thought to our authorities as to who should pay for 
these European services and for the outside wars, and 
what the consequences are of the “ bleeding ” 

In connexion with India generally, the Englishman 
(with some noble exceptions) deteriorates from a lover 
of liberty to a lover of despotism, without the slightest 
regard ah to how the Indians are affectqd and bled 
He suddenly becomes a supenoi, infallible being, and 
demands that what he does is right, and should nevor 
be questioned (Mr. Gladstone truly called the "gar- 
ment and law of force ” as the law and argument of 
the present Anglo-Indian rule) “ Our boys ’’ is his 
interest The “ boys ” of others may go to the dogs, 
perish or be degraded for what he cares 

This is what the Anglo-Indian spirit of power, 
selfishness, and despotism (strange products of tho 
highest civilisation) speaks through the mouth of tho 
heads. How this spirit, if continued, will recoil on 
this country itself, there cannot be for Englishmen 
themselves much difficulty to understand 

-My remarks about Lord Kimberlej are made with 
much pam He is one of the best Englishmen 1 bavo 
ever met with But our misfortune is this. Secretaries 
of State (with few exceptions) being not much convor 
sant with, or students of, the true Indian afiairs, placo 
themselves m the bands of Anglo-Indians If, fortunate!) , 
one turns out capable of understanding the just claim 
of the Indians and does something, some successor 
under the everlasting influence of permanent oBimla 
subverts the justice done, and the Indian interests 
perjsh with all their dire consequences A Sir Staffer. 
Northcote gives, a Lord Gross snatches away 
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It srillbo K<a tbit the scry claim now pal fs~nrd 
If)' the Indian authorities or hat-io" done a err*. I favour 
If) tho M ProrlnclaI Semee* if mMeadin - and not 
jostlfiod On the contrary we ere depTue! of what 
wo already possessed by »n Act of I’artismfnl (1870) cf 
admission Into the full Cerewcnfcrf Civil Sorrles to tho 


extent of aboot 180 or 200 ippolnlnprals while what 1* 
given to ns with moth trumpc'lnp la a mlwrable cloio 
partah aertfeo” of alwot o, Covenanted spe ICe ' 
appointments, and that even not conTinoJ to Indiana 
but open to Europeans also and ao detl<a) tha no 
regular edmlaafon (as far as I know) on some erpanl*-H 
system and testa Is adopted and I un toritand It to bo 
saH thataomo twenty or thirty ytnr will elapse Worn 


tho scheme will come Into some regular operation Cm 
tlioro bo a greater blow and Injustice to the In Hans 
andagroator dlacrodit to tho autlioritlei 7 Bulwiatl. 
srorat ol all is that maid ions efforts are male lo 
nndcrmlno and dostroy all oar ohartors ot oonal 
British cltixonshlp with the peoplo ol lids eonntr) 

Lord Kimberley's epeoeh In support of tho prtnea* 
system U the best Justification ol what Macaulay had 
said that ^ the hoariest o! all yolea Is the yolo of the 

“f”” 8 " If thU «oar>t anything. It meant 

that tho British joke over India should be as hear, a 
forelBn yoke as couia be made bor ho doco not J. . 
word that If England employs tho European Arenc) 
for tU own rake he should think it just Ih.tbnS 

Sr " ' f “ 10131 P~l.r portionor 
half of It. Any such aot of justice does mot Kora to 
oooar to the Anglo-Indian Masters. *• rnd,» T ‘ 
mutt bind for whatever the Master wills. Ami Britain 
cares not raft has nothing to pry Worn, X it 


21-50 
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masters do not seem to care what deterioration of char- 
acter and capacity is caused to the Indians 

As to the fitness and integrity of the Indians in 
any kind of situation — military or civil — there is now 
no room for controversy, even though they have not had 
a fair trial they have shown integrity, pluck, industry, 
courage and culture, to a degree of which the British 
people may well be proud, as being the authors of it I 
have already touched upon the point of fitness in one 
of the statements 

About loyalty. In the despatch of 8th June, 1880, 
the Government of India itself said, “ To the minds of 
at least the educated among the people of India — and 
the number is rapidly increasing — any idea of the 
subversion of British power is abhorrent from the con- 
sciousness that it must result m the wildest anarchy 
and confusion. ” 

The fact is that because India asks and hopes for 
British rule on British principles, and not un-British 
rule on un-British principles of pure despotism aggra- 
vated by the worst evils of a foreign domination, that 
the educated are devotedly loyal, and regard their efforts 
for this purpose as their highest and best patriotism No- 
thing can be more natural and sensible. 


SUMMARY. 

i 

In 1833, a noble clause was passed by Parliament— 
-everything that the Indians could desire Had the Execu- 
tives loyally and faithfully carried out that clause, India 
would have been m the course of more than sixty years 
a prosperous and contented and deeply loyal country, 
and a strength and a benefit to the British Empn to 
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■*n extent hardly to bo conceived or rcolisod at present 
when by an opposite oouno India U afllictod with all 
the horrors and miser, to which humanity can possibly 
•be exposed After 1883 twenty years passed hut 
nothing done. Fresh efforts were mado in Parliament 
to put the Indian* on tho samo footing as British 
mbjocta, by simultaneous examinations in this country 
and l ndk. Stanley Bright Rich and othora protested 
to no purpose the violation of tho Act of 1833 con 
tinned. 

Then carno tho groat and glorious Proclamation oi 
tho Queen m 1858 and a now bright hopo to tho 
Indians but not fulfilled up to tho present day In 
I860 a Committee of five mombotB of tho Council of 
tho Secretary of State pointed out tho dishonour of tho 
British name and reported that simultaneous exami 
nations were the boat method to do justice to tho Act 
of 1838 — to no purpose tho Report was suppressed ami 
the public know nothing about it In 1807 tho East 
India Association petitioned for tho admission Into tho 
Covenanted Civil Service of a small proportion of 
Indians Sir Stafford Nortbcoto admitted tho justice 
of the prayer, and proposed a clause to givo u partial 
fulfilment of the Act of 1833 The Duke of Argyll 
passed 1*. Lord Salisbury approVod of it, but pointed 
out how the jealousy of the Anglo-Indians would wreck 
it — a prophecy wbioh was not long to bo fulfilled 

The Government of India resisted tooth and nail, 
ana made some outrageous proposals in tho despatch 
of 2nd May 1878 It was then that Lord Lytton, in 
a minute, admitted the ignoble policy of subterfuges 
and dishonour upon which the Executives had all alono 
acted since 1883. K 
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A strong and justly inclined Secretary (Lord Cran- 
biook) persisted, brushed aside all resistance and plausi-* 
bihties, and compelled the Government of India to give 
effect to the clause The Government of India, with 
bad grace and very leluetantly, made the lules— clevdr- 
ly diawn up to throw discredit upon the seivice — the 
woist part was rejected by Loid Cianbiook, but an 
insidious device remained, and the appointments were- 
begun to be made The Anglo-Indians boiled with 
lage, and the explosion on the Ilbert Bill was the opeu 
declaration of war Lord Salisbury on that occasion 
confessed that the conduct of the Executive all along 
was meiely “ political hypocrisy ” 

The agitation subsided, but the appointments having 
remained to be continued the boiling under the crater 
continued, and, instead of exploding, the Government 
lesorted to other devices and gained their settled object 
with a vengeance — the report of the Public Service- 
Commission confirmed the foiegone conclusions against 
the Statutory Service and simultaneous examinations 
The statutory service of full eligibility and of about 
200 employments in the couise of thirty years in the 
whole Covenanted Seivice was abolished, and the- 
wretched scheme of May 2nd, 1878, established instead. 
The whole position has been thiown back worse 

than it ever was before 1 

A Conservative (Sir Stafford Northcote) proposed, 
.and a Liberal (Duke of Aigyll) passed the Aot of 1870 
to do some justice A Conservative (Lord Cranbrookj 
insisted upon carrying it out A Liberal (Lord Kimber- 
ley) began to undermine it, and another Conservative 
(Lord Cross) gave it the deatbblow-tkough, to the- 
humiliation of the House of Commons, the Act remains 
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<m the Statute Book What talth can thn Indians haw 
on any Act ot Parliament ■■ To-day Bomothlng given to 
morrow snatohed away Acta and Bwolnttoni of Parlia 
ment Mid Proclamations notwithstanding* 

Once more Parliament did Jnatico and passed tVio 
Resolution m 1893 for simultaneous examinations, to 
fihs.ro tho same grievous fate as all Its former onset 
menta. And the Indian Executive thus stands proclaim 
©d the supreme power over tho heads of all — Parlia 
ment, people and Sovereign 

Tho whole force and objoot of the two references to 
’Our Commission la to teph to Sit Henry Fowler a most 
important challenge and that reply mainly depends upon 
the consideration of the way m whiob the dautOB in tho 
Acte of 1833 and 1870 and tho Proclamations aro dealt 
with. 

Sir Henry Fowler s challenge is this “ Tho question 
I wish to consider is whether that Government with all 
ite machinery oa now existing in India has, or has not, 
promoted the general prosperity of tho people of India 
-and whether India to better or worse off by being a 
province of the British Grown that is the tost 

I may bore give a few extracts as bearing upon tho 
■nbjeefi and ite results. I am obligod to re poet a fo\v that 
I have already cited m my previous statement**. 

Sir ‘William Hunter has said — 


oanpot work with Imported labour u cheaply at you 
Nathre labour and I regard tho mom extended 
employment of tho Netlres not only a* in ict of justice but 
, “ V??^ 1 ****&} „ I behove that it will be 

ImpoMible to deny tt*m a larger *b»re In tht • dmlnittntluu 
/T The appointment* of * few Native* onnoaJly to the 
Ooveaented Civil Service will not *olve tho problem T{ 

we are to govern the Indian people efflcfeotly md cheaply we 
nrott govern them by means of thmuelve* and pay for the 
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administration at the market rates of Native labour , tl t 
Good work thus commenced has assumed such dimensions 
under the Queen’s Government of India that it can no longer 
bo carried on, “ or even supervised, by imported labour " front 
England, except at a cost which India cannot sustain ” 

• * * * « 

“ I do not believe that a people numbering one sixth of the 
whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations have 
been nourished from their earliest youth on the strong food of 
English liberty, can be permanently denied a voioe in the 
government of the country'.” 

Lord Salisbury has said "But it would be a great evil if 
the result of our dominion was that the Natives of India who 
were capable of government should be absolutely and hope- 
lessly excluded from such a career ” 

Now that it is emphatically declared that all profas^ 
sions of equality of British citizenship were only so much 
hypocrisy — that India must be bled of its wealth, work, 
and wisdom, that it must exist only for the maintenance 
of British Rule by its blood, its money, and its slavery — 
England and India are face to face, and England ought to 
declare what, m the name of civilisation, justice, honour, 
and all that is righteous England means to do for the- 
future The principles of the statesmen of 1833 were 
“ Be just and fear not , ” the principles of the present 
statesman appear to be “Fear and be unjust ” Let 
India know which of the two is to be hei future fata 
However mighty a Power may be, justice and righteous- 
ness are mightier far than all the mightiness of brute- 
force Macaulay has said " Of all forms of tyranny I 
believe that the worst is that of a nation over a nation ” 
And he has also said “ The end of government is the* 
happiness of the people ” Has the end of Indian govern- 
ment been such, or all a teinble misery, as or 
Salisbury has truly characterised it ? Let the question 
be honestly answered 
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Tbo statesmen of 1633 accepts that tho righteous 
we as bold as a Uoa.*’ But tho authorities #oom to hard 
al-xnytt fargaitm-tfc or ignored It and political covrvrdtco 
his been more before their oyo*. 

Ijord Salisbury baa said mini more truths, but I 
hare mentioned thorn before 

Hr Gladstone has said — *• 

M ll Is the predominance ol that inoml force for »hlch l 
heartily pray In the deliberation* of tbD Hou»e and the «m 
daet of OQr whole public policy for I am convinced that upon 
that prodoralDanc* depends Vba\ which should bo the lint 
object of aQ our desires at It Is of ill our dally official 
prayers namsljr that union of heart and sentiment which 
conrtlVnWs tho two bases of strength nt home and therefore 
both of strength and good fault throughout the cJnlired 
world/’ 


Again 

There can be no tdot* inshnrholr and In the lait remit 
no more degrading spectacle unoo earth than lbs spectacle of 
oppreoakra or of wrong In whatever form Inflicted by tho 
deliberate- Act of a ration upon another nation. 

But on the other hand there can l»o noUcr spcctado 
than that which we think w now drawing upon us, the tpecta 
Qta of » nation deliberately set on the removal of Injustice 
deliberately determined to break — not through terror and not 
Id haste but under the sole influence of duty and honour — 
determined to break with whatever remains still erlitlog of an 
evil tradition, and determined In that way at once to iwy a 
debt erf Josttoe and to consult by o hold, rriso and good Act, 
its own Interest and its own honour 


These oitraot* refer to Ireland Thai apply Tilth 
ten times the force to India. 

With regard to India, he baa fully admit. tod that 
there the law and argument of England wtn 14 tho Uw 
«na argument ol lone Lord B&udolpU ChnrohlU 
realised the true position ol tbo evil lorelgu domination 
of England In India uudec tho present system Ho told _ 

01 Ml * *?t«!«Mon to tvutiro led tio 
•ourosi ol the public roTcnnn I, rerj pcecHu net merely 
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I babifcs of the .people, and their strong aversion to change. 
, ■which is more specially exhibited tonewfonnBof taxation, 
1 w but likewise from the character of the government, which is 
in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the principal adnums, 
1 rrative offices, and form so large apart of the Army.” The 
i impatience of the new taxation which Will have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of “ the foreign rule imposed-on the 
-country, ” and virtually to meet additions to charges arising 
I outside of the country, would “ constitute a political danger,” 
the real magnitude of which", it is to be feared, is not at an ap 
gpreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern in 
the Government of India, but what those responsible for that 
■Government have long regarded “as of the mOBt serious order ” 


The East India •Company, in their petition against 
•change of government, said — 

“ That your petitioners cannot contemplate without dis ' 
imay the doctrine now widely promulgated that India shonkl 
ibe administered with an especial view to the benefit of the 
[English who reside there , or that m its administration “ any 
advantage should bo sought for Her Majestyfysubjects of Eu- 
ropean birth,” except that' which they will necessarily derive 
[from their superiority of intelligence, and from the increased 
piospenty of the people, the improvement of .the productive 
j-esources of the country and the extension of commercial inter- 
course ” 

The couise, however, during the administration by 
.jihe Gi own, has been to regard, the interests of Euro- 
peans as the most important, and paramount, and gene- 
T ally every action is based upon that principle, with 
]ittle concern oi thought what that meant to the people 
India at large 

Every thing for "the benefit of Indian interests is the 
r pmance, any everything for the benefit of the British 
a pd cruel and crushing tribute ” from Indian^ is t e 

-/alifcy 

The edifice of the British Rule rests at present up « 
,ue sandy foundation of Asiatic despotism, “ 

*5 the evils of a foreign domination, as sows of the best 
-gpglish statesmen have frequently declared , an 
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more this edifies is made heavier by additions lo there 
evils as la contlnnonsly being done, by violation of 
pledges and eiolosion of Indians from serving in tlieir 
own country with all its natural evil consoguoncoi tho 
greater the more devastating and comploto 1 am grieved 
to foresee 'will bo tho ultimato crash 

Tho qnostlop of remody 1 bavo already dealt with 
In ono of my representation! to tho Commission 

In a letter In tho Timet of September 28 bat 
Bishop Tugurdl qnotos an extract from tho Timet with 
regard to the African races. How much moro forcibly 
doGs it apply to India, to whom tb© people of > ngland 
mostly erwo tho formation and maintenance of tho British 
Indian Empire and who for their rovrard rocoivo 
terrible misery n and blooding * 

Tho Timet says — 

The time bn long paated away when we were content 
to }uitlly our rule by th# strong band alone We should no 
longer hold our great tropical poateaaiona wjlh on ea*y con 
science did we Dot fed ciuibloeed dial cor tenure of theta 1* for 
the advantage not of ouradvea only bat of the subject 
people*.*’ 

Can a fair minded honest Englishman say tlmt ho 
has his easy conscience with regard to India after tho 
wars, famine and peat ft on co whieh have been devastating 
that fllfatod oonntry after a British Rule of a century 
and a half ? 

Macaulay has said in 1SS3 — 

M Propter vltun virendl peril ere cau*a* ia a drinkable 
policy either in lndMduda or State*. In the preaeDt emir 
■neh a policy would -not only be detplcable bat *b*urd 


Alter describing from Bernier the pActico of miser 
able tyrants of poiaonmg a dreaded subjoct ho says — 
That beatable artifioe, more horrible than aaaustnaUon 
itaeli was worthy of thoae who employed It. It U no mode] 
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III mil * Wa shan «v« concert to ata, M8 te 

ESS&Ss: 

7llM - PmPme rma °™8 «« mote amenable to ™ 

f 

Lord Harrington said m<1883 — 

am ‘‘ Rl B *° b W1SC to educate the people of India, to introduce 
atnrJ* nri ^ m ^?u 1 Clvl ls f tl0n and your progress and your liter- 
,,i _ ' - , same time to- tell them shall never have any 

rp a . a bmg an y P ar ^* or share m the administration of the 
unairfl of their country,' except by their getting rid in the first 
instance of their European rulers Surely, it would not bo 
wise to tell a patriotic Native of India that ” 


This naturally suggests the question of the future of 
India with regard to Russia.. This is rather a wide sub- 
ject, and somewhat indirectly connected with this state- 
ment But I may say here- that there are, in my think- 
mg, certain features iu the Indian lale of great plausi- 
bility, which the Russians, by their emissaries, will uige> 
upon the mind of the masses of the Indians, when they 
are in any spirit of discontent, with great effect against- 
the English. Nor need I enter on the speculation 
whether Russia would be able to make a lodging in India. 
These are matters which every Englishman is bound to 
consider calmly. The English people and Parliament 
should not wait to consider them till it is too late. My 


whole fear is, that if the British people allow things to- 
dnft on in the present evil system, the disaster may 
come to both countries when it is too late to prevent -or 


repair it. 

My whole earnest anxiety is that righteous means 
may be adopted by which the connection between 
the two countries may be stiengthened with great 
blessings and benefits to both countries I speak freelyv 
because I feel strongly that it is a thousand pities that a 
connection that call be made great and good to both 
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countries Is blindly bemg uodorminod and dostrojod 
with detriment to both My previous itatomonts liavo 
dearly shown tliat The wholo question of tho bJatimj 
or cnrta of the connection of Fugland and India upon 
both countries ro3ts mainly upon the lionouraUo and 
loyal fulfilment of tho Act of 1837 and tho Proclamation 
of 1868, or upon the dishonour of tho non fulfilment of 
thom Righteousness alone will exalt a nation 
Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin 

loonclude with my earnest hope anti prayor that 
our Commission mil pronounce clearly upon all tho vital 
questions involved in their two references on which 1 
have submitted my viovrs. 

One last word of agon} With tho diro calamities 
with which wo lave boon overwhelmed nnd in tho midst 
of the greatest jubilation m tho word in which wo tool 
our hearty share in spite of thoso calamities weha\e 
not m Ur as I know got tho word of our greatest hope 
and consolation — a repetition of tho most gracious Pro 
clamation of 1868 of equality of British citizenship* 
whioh we received on the assumption of tho Imperial 
title anfi on the Jubilee, nor of anything of its appli- 
cation 

Your* truly 

Dauabuai Naohoji 
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INDIANS IN THE INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE." 


A 


In proposing for your adoption this memonal.T I 
am glad that I havo a very easy task before me, unless I 
ci Gate some giants of my own imagination to knock 
them down, for on the principle of the memonal I see 
on all hands there is but one opinion Beginning with 
our gracious Sovereign, she has emphatically declared 
with regard to the natives of India (in a proclamation 
dated the 1st of November, 18p8), “ We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other sub- 
jects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil ” 
Then referring to this particular point, the proclama- 
tion goes on, "it is oru .further will, that so fai as may 
be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be fieely and 
impartially admitted to offices m our service, the duties 
- of which may be qualified by their education, ability, 
and integrity duly to discharge ’’ That being the graci- 
ous declaration of the will and plea sure of our Sovereig n, 

* (Paper read befoie an evening Meeting of the Bast India 
Association, at London, Tuesday, August 13th, 186 


Ly veden in the Choir ) i , 

t “ We, the members of the East India issooiabion, g 
respectfully to submit that the time has come w en 
sirablo to admit the natives of India to a larger sb&r 
-administration of India than hitherto '* 
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let ns pass next to the opimOn of Parliament upon tho 
stibjwfe The opinion of Parliament baa boon all long 
decisive upon this matter As far back as 1880 in the 
Act o ( that year it vraa distmctly deolarod ( That no 
native of the said territories nor any natural bom sub- 
ject of H1b Majesty reeldent therein shall by reason 
only d his religion, place of birth descent colour or 
any ot them be disabled ficnn holding auy place ^ 


To you sir, it is quite uonoeesiary to point out the ju» 
tico naccasity and importance of thii step u in the debate in 
Parliament on May 24 lest you have pointed out thl* io 
emphatically and claarlj that it is enough for ua to quote vocr 
own noble and statesmanlike sentiments Ton Mid— Nothing 
could be more wonderful than our empire In India but we 
ought to oonaider on what conditions we held it, and how 
out predecessors held it. The greatness of the Mogul tmpire 
depended upon the liberal policy that wns pursued by men 
Hits Altbar a railing them scire* of Hindu talent and existence 
aod Identifying them scire* as far as possible with the people 
of the country He thought that they ought to ta£e a lesson 
from such a circumstance and if they were to do their duly 
towards India they could only discharge that duty by obtain 
tag the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good 
in that country It would be absurd In them to say that there 
was not a large fund of statesmanship and ability In the 
Indian character — (Tia^l^th May 1807) With these friend 
ly and just senttamnka toWds the people of India we fully 
concur sn^ therefore instead of trespassing any mote upon 
your time we bep to lay before you our views as to the best 
mode of accomplishing the object. 


M We think that the competitive examinations for a per 
turn of the appointments to the Indian Oiril Service should !* 
held in India under such rules and arrangements as you may 
think proper What portion of the appointment* should be 
thus competed for In India we cannot do better than leave to 
your own judgment. After the selection is made in India by 
ths first examination we think it essential that the selected 
candidates be required to come to England to paaa their iur 
tbsr examinations with tho selected candidates of this oountry 
In the same soldi, and with kindred objects in view 
for the General good of India we would ask you to extend 
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office, 01 employment! undei the eaid Company, ” and 
on eveiy occasion when Paihament has had the matter 
before it, theie has scarcely been any opposition 
to the principle enunciated by this memorial. Again, 
up to the latest day, during the past three 01 
four debates in Parliament which have taken place this 
year, we have seen the same principle emphatically 
declared , even m last night’s debate we find the same 
again brought forwaid m a prominent way by some 
who ate friends to India, and who also wish well to 
England While we have this testimony on the part of 
oui Sovereign and Parliament, we find that the press 
upon this mattei at least is unanimous. So far back as 
1653, in commenting upon the petition presented by 


your kind encouragement to native youths of promise and 
ability to come to England for the completion of their edu 
cation We believe that if scholarships, tenable foi five years 
m this country, were to be annually awarded by competitive 
•examination in India to native candidates between the ages of 
15 and 17, some would compete successfully in England for 
•the Indian Civil Service, while others would return in .vari- 
ous professions to India, and where by degrees they would 
jforzn an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a 
great and beneficial influence on native society, and consti- 
tuting a hnlc between the masses of the people and their 
English ruleis. 

“In laying befoie you this memorial we feel assured, and 
wo trust that you will also agree with us, that this measure, 
which has now become necessary by the advancement of 
education in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty 
of the natives of India to the, 'British Buie, while it will also 
be a satisfaction to the British people to have thus by one 
rhoia instance practically proved its desire to advance s 
condition of their Indian fellow-subjeets, and to act jus y 


by them , 

“ We need not point out to you, bit, how great 
mcouragement these examinations m India will e „ 

ion. The great prizes of the appointments will nat 
norease vastly the desire for. education among the people 
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the Bombay Association I And a largo proportion of tho 
prt*ss hero admitted the justice and truth of the 
complaints made by the natives ol India* as to tbo 
exclusiveness adopted In the civil service at tho time, 
and urging that the natives should be to a suitable extent 
introduced into the enjoyment of the higher plocos of 
responsibility and trust. And recently in commenting 
upon tbo debates that have taken placo In Parliament 
which I have just referred to the press has boon equally 
unanimous in reference to this subject As far as 
Parliament and tho iiress are any Indication of the 
opinions of tho people, wo can say tho people ato t»t one 
on this subject. As far as my personal knovrlodgo Is 
concerned during tho twelve years I have boon hero, or 
while I was in India, I must c onions that I have always 
found every Englishman that I have spoken to on tho 
cnbjoot admitting its justice and assuring me that 
England will always do its duty towards India I have 
been sometimes told that some civilians porhaps, do 
not like it but I should not do the injustice to say that 
I recollect any instance In which such an opinion has 
been expressed to me. The testimony of all emlnont 
men in the Indian service is in favour of giving all 
neoeaaary fadUbes for the admission of natives ol India 
to the civil service as well as that of all those eminent 
statesmen here who havo made India tholr study The 
interest that the natives fool in this subject I neod not 
at all enlarge upon that can be at once conceived by 
their presence here the Interest they would feel In the 
Government of India by having the responsibilities of 
that administration on their own heads, spoaks for 
itself and at the same time the strength It would give 
to the British Buie is also a matter of the greatest 
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Zf l t anCe W fiDd that the Government 

itseU has emphatically declared on this point In the 

NnrH S f r T°f 6d ^ thQ memonaI > Sir Stafford 
Korthcote has distinctly stated, “Nothing could be 

more wonderful than our empire in India , but we 
ought to consider on what conditions we held it, and 
oui predecessors held it The greatness of the Mogul 
empire depended upon the liberal policy, that was 
pursued by men like Akbar availing themselves of Hindu 
talent and assistance, and identifying themselves as 
fai as possible with the people of the country. He 
thought that they ought to take a lesson from such a 
cncumstance, and if they were to do their duty towards 
India, they could only discharge that duty by obtaining 
the assistance and counsel of all who were great and 
good m that country. It would be absurd in them to 
say that there was not a large fund of statesmanship 
and ability m the Indian character ” With such com- 
plete testimony on the principle of. this memonal, I 
think I was quite justified m saying at the beginning 
that my task was a very easy one This last extract, 
again, enables me to dispose of another point, namely, 
as to the capacity of the Natives of India for adminis- 
tration and for high education I may at once leave 
that alone, because at this time of day after the educa- 
tion which has been received by the natives of India 
after the results as shown by the university examina- 
tions, and with the actual facts of the efficiency of the 
services rendered by the natives of India, whenever 
they are employed in any office of responsibility and 
trust, it would be simply ridiculous on my part to try 
to prove to you their capacity foi administration and 
for study, and their high character The importance 
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and justice or introducing natives oJ India into tho ail 
minis tration tot. ptopor extent has boon urgod bj 
ranous eminent men at different timcn lioforo commit 
toes of tho ITouikw of Parliament If I bad considered 
it necessary I could have collected a volnmo of such 
extracts. I need only glance at this point namely the 
traratance which tho Government of Indio, would denvo 
from the nativo element being introduced Into it. With 
the best intentions Englishmen cannot undoretfmd tho 
natives of India as a body thoir feelings their ways of 
thought and their original education aro so different 
that with tho best intentions on tho part of Englishmen 
they very often fail in pointing out tho oxact remedies 
for any complaints made by tho natives but If tho 
natives of India were Introduced to a propor oxtent into 
the administration of the country naturally thoir own 
countrymen would have more sympathy with them 
Thoqa native administrators would know whore tho exact 
difficulties were and many of the probloms of the pre- 
sent day to grapple with whlob .all tho energios of our 
English administrators are taxed in vain would 1*5 
solved most easily We would then liuvo tho sympathy 
of the natives with the British Rulors and ono of tho 
results of such a oo occasion to tho natives would be 
gratitude on thoir part which would form a strong 
foundation for the upholding of the British Buie in 
India. And when I advocate that which would have a 
tendency to uphold the British Buie in India it is not 
for the sake of the English but for the aoko of tho 
natives themselves. They havo every reason to con 
gratulato themselves on being urvlor tho British Rulo 
after the knowledge they have now dorived and are 
every day deriving of the beneSts of li I come thon^ 

, 31-ai 
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to tho practical part of the memorial tfc*elf At present 
the ftrmij'.ement is tlmt the cuil service o v rmmation is 
to HI British subjects and under that arrange 
men', no doubt, t ha mti\os of India can como herei- 
and tnc> have come bcio, and undergone the competi 
five e* animation (one has passed, and is now serving 
tn Indinb But if x\o rofoi bach to the gracious words 
of our Sovereign, that the natives of India ho admit 
ted " freoK and impartially, ” the question naturallv 
arises v.'licthei under the presont airangemont that 
declaration and th'fc assurance is practically given effect 
to Tlio difhculfv on the face of it is this, that the 
natnes arc put to the disadvantage of coming over hero 
and remaining hero for sovornl * oars The risk of losing 
i sum of monos which poihaps thv cannot afford, is in 
itself a disadvantage sufficient to require some change w 
the arrangement But, supposing oven some few were 
willing to come heie and to compete m the examination, 
it is not desirable that onlv thoso fow should be admitted 
into tho ci \ il set v ice winch roquires that those serving m 
it, whether native or English, should be of thebigbes 
talents We do not vv ant thoso having tho longest purses 
only, hut what wo want is -in the Avoids of Sir Stafford 
Norfchcote — tlio assistance and counsel of all who are 
great and 8 ood in the count, v , and wo cannot attain th 
object unless wo l.avc a competitive evam.nat.onjh oh 
would enable all the best men of India to ™ J 
appointments in the Indian Civil Seiv.ce £* «£ 
men who ought to bo introduced into t tat « « 
Therefore, putting aside all the disadvant age ,£ * * 
native is put to in coming over to this ■ , 

which are ,n themselves sufficient *>«*£££*, 
alteration should bo made m the present arrange . 
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the Tory boat interest* of Urn service require tha' wrco 
competition should lako place In India wlwlhcT at an 
oarllor *tago or at a Uter stage and that ft selection 
should be made not onI> of those who can afford to 
spend a few thousand* to come here hut of tho«a tv ho 
possess tho best talont among tho people I bavo nothing 
more to say than to refer to tho plan 1 havo suggested 
lu the memorial and l havo left It as r on oral as poftlhlo 
Itocaute with the cridenco heforo us of tho Interest which 
Sir Stafford Northcote has taken In tho subject and the 
emphatlo manner In which he has expressed hi* views 
as to tho necessity and jnstico of Introducing tho natlro 
element into tho service I can with tho utmos con 
fidenc© leave any of tho doUils that would bo l*st suited 
for the purpose to himsolf Tho natives of India art) 
willing to submit to on> standard H they could no 
como up to tho standard required by the service It would 
1 n their own fanlfc and nobody vrould havo any right to 
complain but as long as they can assert that t!*e> would 
lie able to stand any standard of examination which they 
may be reasonably subjected to it in only juit and propor 
that they ahould havo the opportunity given them. 
Tato for instance, the easo of tho fair trial given to tho 
natives for acquiring high oducation Thoro wore no Dj\ji 
orUAj boforo. Tho universities bolng established wo 
know the result that tho natlvos havo fully vindicated 
thoir intellect And they only ask a lair trial for tho 
civil service. I am desirous that instead of taking up 
more of your timo the members present should dlsous s 
this fully and I therefore conciudo as I began with tho 
words of our Sovereign In thoir proaporlty will lw 
our strength in their contentmont our security and In 
their gratitude our best reward and my only prayer Is 
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tat r icw ‘i 1 noMu than that which has over been 
* ( "Si! * v 'l by -ny nation, or tiny lmluKitnl, may ho earned 
h, o'ir I ' iM'ih Knleis 

In fho jnojio'-’l mode by mo, the O' animation takes 
y] h, ]ii(h\ jti it ns it talcs placo horo. iho candidates 
tlr t jp*- in are e'c« i ctlj on tho same footing as what 
rfCC'Mol dcct'’ 1 candidate. in England Aftor passing 
tiu‘ tontp dilne ovummation, tharonio wlirtaio called 
turtl'i'r o' mutations hero, and it is for thoso further ev- 
.rntuations hoio tint 1 wish tho<-o natuos to come bore, 
which would he no hardship on thorn tho utmost sacrifice 
which the 1 } might bo icquircd to tnnho, if tho Govornmont 
would not i*s .i' t thorn, would ho tho \ o> ego homo , if tbo 
<Io\ eminent would pay that, thon thorc would bo no 
hard' hip, 1 oc uso, as soon as Ihoy coino horo they begin 
to prepare foi then further cwmmmfcton , they get tho firs 
\ear £100, and tho second yoar £200, and then, if they 
show the necessary proficiency in the subjects they aro 
icquircd to study, thorc is no competition and no rojoc 
Z altorwnrds . they hat. only to show that they ha« 
spent two ycais in tho noccssaty studios, bavin, 
the special duties icquncd of thorn in India . s0 fc 
is no risk of thoir boing lojectod The c0np 
o\ammatioii ... Mia would ho « lmt it a . l.ote aa3 
they passed that they would be admilM « ^ 

candidates. V. I am on my le?s, allo " r ” 0!lI 
what I have altoady said, that thoio ' s K omta aced 
oultyin whafcispioposcd T 10 \v i ° . state for 

m the ru.es published by tbo Scciota .> » 

India otory year, the Sectary of S “° a " es lt won Id 
only to dooido as to what propo ftn( j then 

ho advisable to introduce into tho cm 80 Q nfe fco 
to send out instructions to the local =over 


I 
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institute examinations oi tho same character end undot 
the yune rules that arc followed here under which 
examinations the candidates would ho aoloctod tho 
number may be fivo or ten or I should be satisfied it 
there were two for Bengal and one for otich of tho other 
pteskl&iciaa Those examinations would take place there 
under the same rules and the same arrangements under 
which they take place bore Tho best on the wt>u\a 
hooomo the selected candidates and when once they 
become selected candidates there would bo no risk ol 
falling In the competition There are no practical detail* 
to propo*o tho arrangement of the whole thing Is al 
ready practically carried out The simplo question for 
the Secretary of State to decide being, what proportion 
of the appointments should bo competed for in Indio, it 
would be I think, more proper on the part of this 
Association to leave that to Sir Btafford Northcote and 
the Council. They are boat able to judge as to that, and 
1 have every confidence that they would do that whloh 
is right The manner in which justice has been doqo in 
the case of Mysore makes me perfectly confident that tto- 
have a Government not only willing to make professions 
but witling to do what they profess. As I did not 
contemplate that any details should be proposed except 
aim ply that a certain proportloi^of appointments to be 
deoided on by tho Secretary of Bkate should bo competed 
for Id India, the managing committee, to whom this 
proposal was referred thought wisely that we might at 
once go to the whole Association Ifcaelf and wo have done- 
/ «> If the Association are inclined to adopt the proposal 
of the noble ohairman of referring the matter back to a 
committee I do not say anything agalnsHt but there r« 
nothing to be considered the whole thing |g readj cut 
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and diiod. Thoro ato only two points to be decided by 
Su Staffoid Norfcbcolo first, whether a certain number 
of appointments should bo competed for m India or nob, 
and no\t, what piopoibion of the appointments should be 
so competed for. With logaid to the various remarls 
which hnvo boon mndo by Mi Hodgson Pratt, I agree 
with fcho full foico of thorn Whon he, some years ago, 
was anxious to promote tho plan of bringing over to 
England young men to bo oducatod, I endeavoured to 
contribute my humble mite to that endeavour All I say 
upon tho lonmrks lie has addressed to you is this, that 
ho attaches a little too much mipoitance to an independ- 
ent body of nativos in India who had received then 
education m England, and who would spread themselves 
in all tho different dopaitments oflifo, being the only 
moans by which the tone of society, and the status o 
the whole population would bo raised , for, we must no 
forget that, attaching to the administration of the 
countLy itself, there are responsibilities that ' ‘ 

incurred , and when a native is introduced into the a ^ 
ministration he comes undei a lesponsibih y ^ 

outsider cannot appreciate It "' e h “^ °“ 3 ,£ mg 

independent educated natives we should have ft i 

but agitation , there would be no “““f/yoke of re- 
thoro would be no niftn trained under the ok 
-sponsibihty, who would tell them the thefe w ^ 

and such difficulties m the way of the admin ^ 
have considered this matter veiy care a y duce uay 

I have taken the utmost possible , trouble ^ 
friends to come over here for to ’ are under 

of the twenty-five who have e * y because I 

t care I 

feel strongly upon the point I nave 
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*hip lor the put twelve years with no little anxiety to 
myself bat I im glad to say that those young men have 
[behaved most admirably never having given me causa 
to complain, and the character that has been given of 
them, whether by the gentlemen with whom they have 
been residing, or by the professon of their college has 
been that they have been very steady and very good 
But in this way we cannot get the bast talent There- 
fore I hope that it will not bo considered by the 
Association that I have brought forward this question 
inconsiderately and Immature! y I do not see the ne- 
cessity of troubling •a Committee to go irito it again. 
Here I have my proposal m eome detail — • First exami 
nation for the Civil Service of India to be held in India." 
<1 would be satisfied even with a few to begin with I 
suggest five ) Five candidates shall be selected every 
year aa follows —2 from Bengal 1 from Bombay, 1 from 
Madras, 1 from the North West Provinces and the Pun 
jab The examination shall be held in each of the above 
territories undei the inatruotiop of the looai government 
In the subjeote, and according to the rules adopted from 
time to time by the Civil Service Commissioners for tbd 
first competition examination in England The highest 
in rank shall be deemed to bo selected candidates for 
the civil eecvice of India, The selected Candida tee shall, 
within three months of the announcement of the result 
of the examination, proceed to England and the local 
government shall pay the passage money After arrival 
Jn England these selected candidates shall be subject to 
the roles and terms for the subsequent further dxami 
nation etc., like the selected candidates of England." If 
it is necessary for a plan to be attached to the memo- 
rial, here U one. I admit the force of the remark made 
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1h Mi Uodg^on Piatt, tliufc moio education in colleges 
nml universities is not onough, that thmo are other quali- 
hellions nccosyuy But though I do^not ngiee with 
Hioso who sai that the 'oducation given m India does 
not miso tho moral a* well as (he intellectual chai- 
aetei of tho pupil, still I pui posely make itessontial that 
f hose nati\ es w ho aio selected 1 01 tlio soivice should 
conic o\ci to England foi tliose two ycais, in older that 
tho\ maj ncquno all tlio honefitsin England which Mi 
JIo dgson Pratt so abb dcsenbod As to the competi 
tue'svstem, it must lie recollected that it has been estab- 
lished a* being tho best system that can be adopted foi 
aiming at tho qualities and capabilities of a man If 
the Council think that theie ought to bo a standaid of 
pioficioncv at tho oai 01 at cricket, let them establish 
such a standaid , I doiesav the natives of India would 
bo quite prepared to try a hand at bowding 01 at the 
oar with tho natives of England , only, let every one 
bo put on an equal footing We no longer select men 
foi the seiuee m India according to the system of patron- 
age , v»e know how that system worked in foimer tunes— 
how proprietors joined together to get their nephews 
in I do not tefei to past gnevances, let the past be 
the pa=t, we have enough to be thankful foi , we select 
our host men m the best way m our powei, by a 
competitive examination, and though, m a competition 
of 200 foi 50 01 GO situations, fchrere is some chance of 
an incompetent man getting m, by cramming oi by 
some accident, still, where there is a competition of 100 
or 1,000 foi only one oi two places, the chances aie 
infinitesimally small that anybody who does not possess 
the highest oidei of intellect will be able to take those 
puzes I beg to submit to our Piesident, with vorj 
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great doforenco, that tho proposal Hmo mode lia 
carefully considered I liavo consulted re\ere! gentlemen 
who are deeply Interested in tho m alter and 1 hopo 
our noblo President will support mo in n|rprovtnr of 
this memorial with tho addition which Sir IlerWt 
Edwardes has made to which 1 have no ol jcclion It 
gives tho momoriat a wider scopo and meeS tlio other 
difficulty which our noblo President suggested a* to the 
expense It n dosirablo instead of simply allowing a 
few young men to enter the Civil Service that wo 
should also carry out a comprehensive principle of 
giving some opportunity to natives of entering upon 
either independent doparttnonta. I full) ogroo that tho 
attlsUnco proposed by Sir Hertart Edwardes amond 
ment should ho heW out to tho youths of India wo 
want tho l>e*t talont of the country brought hero 
tberoforo I propore tlrnt Sir Herlxirt hdwnrdcs addition 
should he embodied In tho moinorial Our noblo 
President has said Hint this memorial does not properly 
come within tho province of tins Association With 
every deference I l>eg to dlfTor from his Lordship Tho 
very basis upon whloh this institution has boon formed 
Is, ai expressed by tho second rulo tho promotion by 
all legitimate means, of tho interests ami welfare of 
India generally If tho objoct and pur pore ol tho 
Association is simply to supply Information I do not 
see that tho Association can do any vory groat good 
but If tho Association tatos up ono subjoct nftor another 
considerately and carefully as our noldo President 
suggeete and does actual practical good to tho various 
interests of India the Association thon will luivo fulfilled 
Its mission of bringing India and England together 
doing justioe to India informing tho pooplo of this 
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-country of all that^is necessaiy to be known by them 
-m 1 elation to Indian matters, and suggesting to them 
what they, m the situation in which Providence has 
placed them, as rulers of India, ought to do towards 
India! If the Association has not been foimed to attain 
those objects, I do not see what good it can do. We 
jnay lead papers here and have a pleasant discussion on 
them, and go away with the feeling that we have had 
a very successful meeting, but if we are to end theie,' 
what good shall we have done ? What is the object of 
all oui discussion? It is to take such piactical steps 
as may influence the people of this country, and as may 
influence the Government to lectify existing evils, the 
rectifying of which would have the effect of consolidating 
.the British Buie in India, to the great benefit of both 
England and India. 



b * 

Gentlbiien — Since our deputation waited on the 
Secretary of State for India with the Memorial f re 
latiyo to the Indian Civil Service, I find several objee 
tlons urged from different quarters and ae I see that 
Mr Fawcett is going to move a ^Resolution I beg to sub- 
mit for your consideration my news on those objections. 
They are, as far as I have met with principally these — 

1 That the natives are nob fit on account of their 
deficient ability integrity and physios! power and energy 

9 That Europeans would not like to serve under 
natives 

3 That native officials are not much respected by 
the natives, and that when a native is placed in any 
position of eminence his fellow-countrymen all around 
’him are ready to backbite and slander him 

4 That natives look too much to Government em 
ployment and do not show sufficient independence of 
character to strike out for themselves other paths of life 

6 That though natives may prove good eubordi 
nates, they are not fit to be placed at the bead of any 
department. 

6. That natives who seek for admission into the 
Civil Bervioo Bhould be Anglicised 

7 That natives ought not to be put In positions of 
power 

8 That the places obtained by the natives will be 
so many lost to the E pgliflh people 

Paper read before a loeetiflg of the Eaal India Aaaocia 
Woo London Friday April 17th, 1808 E. B Eoatwick Fan 
-c.B F E-a. in the Chair 1 

t Appendix B 
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0 That natives are already laigely employed 
To avoid confusion, I give hereafter the replies to 
those objections sepaiately, but it is necessary to guard 
against being diawn into a discussion of these objections, 
and thereby missing the >cc>! point at issue Whatever 


may be the weight ol \alue of these objections, they are 
now altogether beside the question The real position 
of tho question at piesent is simply this That, notwith- 
standing all these and other such objections, after a 
soarchmg inquiry, and after taking them all into very 
careful consideration, Parliament has decided and pub- 
liclv enacted “That no native of the salt] territories 
(India), noi any natuial-hom subject of His Majesty resi- 
dent th'orem, -shall by ieason only of his religion place 
of birth, descent, colour or any of them, bo disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment under tne 
SlU d Company ” This enactment by Parliament m the 
year 1834 was again confirmed in distinct, honest an 
emphatic terms by our gLacious Sovereign in the 
1858 “ We hold ourselves bound to the natives o on 
Indian territories by the same obligation of duty w o 
bind us to aU our other subjects, and those oblations 
by tho blessing of Almighty God, we shaU 

conscientiously fulfil « » ««“ *«*» « f 1 “ 

so fat as may be, out subjects, of whatever rao ° _ or 

be freely and impait.ally admitted to ^offices » ™ s8t 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their ^ 
tion, ability, and integrity' duly to dischaig Nmr> 

quahr.oat.ons, cba.aotei and lieilth are laid Id 
the question simply is, whether these hJ 

clarations, and enactments ofParhamen ‘ “ °n,y 
and honestly earned out, or whether they are o y ___ 
mockery and a delusion as far as the Bnt.sb 
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Inaia are concerned. This h tins whole question 1 lmvo 
not the least donbt that tho intentions of opr Savored 
and Parliament are honest and the only conm opon U 
not to subject any one class of~DriUsh subjects to great 
«r difficulties and sacrifices than another > vorj oh 
jiacle left or thrown m the way of tho natives of India 
Is equivalent to making tho Ro>al word and Parlhrocn 
tary enactment, as far as they aro concerned a dead 
letter and a mockery The only way in which natives 
of India can bo put on an honestlj equal footing with 
Englishmen is by holding examinations in India also I 
trust that in the debate in Parliament this real point at 
IBBuo will not bo lost sight of and will bo distinctly 
pronounced upon 

The questions which will have to bo necos arflj 
discussed in cohnocUon with tills point aro — first 
Whether it is practicable to hold examinations in India 
It is evident that there can bo no insurmountable dlfii 
oulty I need hardly take up your time on this point 
as you are oil well aware that tboro aro competent 
staffs of oxaminers 'In India. I would only throw out 
one or two suggestions. If it bo considered necessary 
that all the candidates both of this country and of 
India should be subjected to tho same pxaminatiop 
papers for both written and mud core examinations can 
be sent from here, to be openod In India In the exam! 
nation rooms on the same day as they are oponod horo 
and In tho cose of tho otod coco examinations (whether 
papers are sent or not or question* additional to 
those given in the papers are put by the examiner 
for obtaining fully the object of the cied voca axami 
nations) If the examiners aro required to write 
■down all the questions put and answers given with 
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such remarks as may occul to them as to the manner of 
th© lephes of each -candidate, the Commissioners here 
■will be well able to control the whole examination, and 
biing it to a common standard If, on the other hand, 
the Government of India be left to carry oat the exam- 
ination in India, there will be no difficulty whatever 
in finding a competent staff of examiners It is neither 
desirable, nor should it be expected by the natives, that 
the English portion of the service should not be larger 
than the- native and a small portion of the annual 
appointments left to be competed for in India, is all, I 
think, that they can at present fairly ask In that case 
the latter plan of leaving to the Government of India 
to conduct the examinations would be preferable The 
chief objection to this lattei plan is that by a separate 
examination a native may come m who may be inferior 
to the English candidates 1 ejected here To avoid this 
difficulty, either the first plan of “ same papers must 
be adopted or, if the Government of India' adopt a 
sufficiently high standard of examinations and a high 
minimum, considering that the number of appomtments- 
will be very small indeed compared with the number of 
candidates who are Iikeh to compete in such a large 
population, the successful candidates will not only be 
comparatively, but absolutely, good and supenoi men 
Again, on tbe other hand, the chief objection to the 
” same examination for all 15 is that as the number of 
candidates will be in the couise of^time much larger in 
India than here, on account of the immensely larger 
population from which thev will come, there is some 
chance that the Commissioners may find a much large 
number of natives coming high than the Secretary of 
State may think desirable to give appointments to lb 
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ierefore, any natives are then rejected and thoir English 
iferiors are selected the ary of injustice will naturally 
rise, which contingency ought I think to be avoldod 
Ipon the whole therefore I think leaving the examine- 
ion to the Government of India, with a sufficiently high 
tandard, will be the most practicable plan as tho chanco- 
s very alight of inferior men passing in a very large com 
wtition. A gain whether the examinations Bliould be held 
n some one place only or at all the Presidency towns 
b another question. This can be well left to the Viceroy 
Baoh Preeddemoy is so large a country by itself that if a- 
distribution of the appointments were made among thorn,, 
tho work of the oxaminers will be ample and the civil 
aorvante being thus drawn from the different localities 
of Indiana larger and more varied experience will be 
id trod need into the service than if they were all or most 
of them drawn from one province only wbloh I think, 
will be an advantage These details however had 
better be left to the judgment of the Secretary of State 
As to the general character of the candidates tho 
certificates will be mostly from the English heads of 
their colleges about whom certainly nobody oan object 
that they would not be ae conscientious and hoaest as- 
the heads of the oolleges here The weight of any other 
certificates that may be prodnoed by the candidates can 
easily be judged of by the examining authorities. In 
short. Government may adopt snob ruloB as they may 
deem necessary to get the Indian .candidate of the sama 
level with the English whether in acquirements charao 
ter physical energy or id any other particular If the 
natives fail in coming up to a fair standard it would be 
thoir own fault they only axle a fair trial Now 
suppose any inefficient person by some accident found. 
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native society and constituting a link botwoon tho 
masses of the people and their English rulers. 

When I moved the memorial I did not go farther 
into this matter then pointing out that our Sovereign 
and the Parliament and the press os representing tho 
people of this couhtry and the present Government woro 
of the one opinion which Is osprassed m the word* I havo 
<pioted before from on Act of Pnriioraont and from tho 
proclamation of our Sovereign. Even now tho press of 
this country while commenting on the Bine Booh^of the 
comparison of the British and Native Buie havo almost 
unanimously declared that a fair fiold for tho aspiration 
of natives of ability and character is one of tho mos 4- 
Important was of the British Buie \>oth to malo It bo- 
loved as well as efficient I also then urgod that the best 
interest of the service required that tho first competition 
for selection should tako place in India* in ordor that 
selection of qualified natives may not be made from a 
Bmaii body only but to select the best talent and abarac 
ter from the whoU talent and character of tho oountry 
With snob a dear case of law jnstico and nocossity 
we may think and properly too that I should have 
nothing more to say and that my paper should ond 
here So I had thought on the occasion of proposing 
the memorial bub as some objections have been alnco 
started from quarters, no matter of whatever character 
and as It is likely that no me members of Parliament 
may desire to know the value of these objections though 
m I have explained before they are all now quite irrele- 
vant I discuss them one by one 

1 That the natives are not fit on account of thdr 
deficient ability integrity and physical powor and 
energy 


Si-33 
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Tito tcpoits of the education department of Inch 
nnil of fho admimsliativo flcpnrtruonts show what tli 
abilities and acquirements of tlie natives are, and hot 
offices of trust and responsibility hitherto enti usfced t 
educated Indians have been disehniged by them 

The testimony as to tho ability and intelligence o 
the natives is now coinplofce, that tho intellect of thi 
natives of India is equal to that o' any other people 
Its anciont literature speaks for itself, and the result o 
modorn education is that its umveisities declare, yeai 
after year, that thoir woik is successful, and that grade 
ates begin to numbei by hundreds, and undergraduates 
by thousands. I shall lovert to this point again shortly, 
in connection with the question of integrity 

With regai d to the general integrity and character 
of tho vvholo nation, it would bo too long to go ovei the 
ground I have once treated m my paper on the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic laces Noi is it at present necessary 
for me to do so, as the question now befoio us is not 
tho indiscriminate employment of natives generally m 
high offices of trust and responsibility, but only of that 
class which proves itself qualified by its high education, 
ability, and cbaractei . Now, it would be a strange 
commentary on the educational results of the English 
colleges m India (which are very justly regarded, both 
by the English nation and the natives, as one of the 
greatest boons and blessings conferred by England upon 
India), and on the character of all Engbsb intellectual, 
moral, and scientific literature, if the highly educated 
youths of these colleges did not also attain to high 
moral character But as m the immutable order of 
nature a good seed can never produce bad fruit, especially 
m a soil that has once proved itself fertile it is not the 
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ftct that the education of these colleges doe* not raise 
the sense of moral duty of the students I might here 
reason out a long argument to Bbow why the natives 
ought to be and are aa good as any other people under 
similar circumstances but as any length of argument or 
number of assertions will not carry oonviction home 
to those who have now to pronounoe on this point 
so oompletely oe a few actual facte, I applied my 
self to this task Before I give you the result I 
have to moke one observation- I do not do this in 
any spirit of reonmmation or HI feeling, nor do I wish 
to urge the delinquencies of any one class as any jusfcifi 
cation for those of another bnfc it is only in timple fai$ 
ness and justice that I ask English gentlemen to mako 
proper allowances. Those gentlemen who so often oast 
■tones at the want of integrity and the corruption of the 
natives should not forget how some Englishmen in India 
in former days, were suddenly transformed into rich 
Nawsbu how Mr Brake got big Ra. 9 80 000 or 
how a number of others got their Tikha to side with 
one or other of the contending native pnnces, to the 
tune of some millions sterling within nine years from 
1767 to 1766 0 and how ^fter Belling their power and 
influence in India in tbe above manner the Company 
bought their power m the English legislature bv bribing m 
the legislature to something like £90 000 in the year 1693 j 
how the Company s servants cheated their own masters 
how in Mr Mills words, in one mailer the conduct 
of the Company's servants upon this occasion furnish ee 
one of the most remarkable instances upon rooord of the 
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\oi of intorosfc to extinguish all sense of justice, and 
n of shamo It is natural for gentlemon who have 
01 veil a high education, and who begin their Indian 
vico or hfo with higli pav or piofits, and high prospects, 
eel indignant at thobnbciv and curruption of the 
' r pooplo with low education, low pay or profits, and 
piospocls, and exclaim how r can such things be 
; if thoso gontlomon would only observe a little more 
und thomschos, observe the amount of fraud and 
nng” in this mohopolis, if they would onlv remember 
cry \or> loconth laised against butcheis and grocers, 
discounts for sonants, the convictions for false 
jilts, the pufis of advertisements, the corruption 
mg the “ independent and intelligent electors ” and 
r respectable conuptois, that, as said above, English 
lemon bought and sold powei, and that several 
lishmen from the lowoi classes aie not behaving 
3 creditably in India now, etc , they will then see 
such things not only can be, but me to be found 
in this countiy under similai circumstances, learn 
iake allowances for similai phenomena among other 
le, and agiee m the “ decided conviction ” expressed 
ie Court of Dnectois.i that “ we have no right to 
date on them (the natives) insisting temptations to 
h the generality of mankind in the same circum- 
ies would yield ” 

The real question now, gentlemen, is whether, when 
ei aieas highly educated as Englishmen, they attain 
e same ohaiacter foi integrity or not, whatever may 
ie difference of dpimon about the character of the 
e nation, oi native agency generally 

Ibid, vol m , ed 1826, p 300 

Letter to Bengal Government, dated 23rd July, 1624 
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I havo collected a largo amonn of IMimony "Uk 
regard to nitno agency litre 1 bat© In my band * 
pamphlet of nlne*y fire pages «a*i lei 1 vldencet relatm* 
to tbo Efficiency of Native Agonc) In India vn\ lWhcd 
tinder the taponntondenco of tho Rn kh Hilt* Society 
ropnntod with a supplement l»y the Rritkh Indian V o 
ckt ion, Calcutta 1861 This patnpldct contains a colics 
tlon of the testimony of Indian officials up to lb 1 
Y, T o hive further In the Parliamentary reports of Ho 
tamo year a largo amoon* of evidence on tho retro 
subject and also a good deal scattered over In different 
worts or In periodical literature Rut for our presto* 
jurpose nearly tho whole of thin mas» of evidence it In 
ipplicablo and therefore tireless to la) before you MI 
ibis evldonco has l«en chiefly upon tbo quntion of natko 
igoney generally but Ibo pro ont question It no tho 
afficienc) and Integrity of tho natives generally bnt of 
tho particular body who can pats tho ordeal o! a high 
axamlnfttlon and produce ntlbfactory testimony of charac 
ter I thorofore thought proper to request sororal Indian 
official* now resident In this eountr> to give rno their 
opinion I addressed tho following letter — 

I iball bo exceeding!) obliged If )Ou would Lfcdjy 
give mo your opinion is to tbo efficiency and Integrity of 
the oducatod natives employed In tho various depart 
ments of tho Indian tervlco In offices of tru6t and 
responsibility 

To thla Inquiry several gentlemon baio Vlndly 
replied I give you all there replies In Appendix A and 
leave yon to ludgo for yourrekos. Out of tbo testimony 
already published I give you n fow extracts only in tbo 
»ame appendix which directly boar upon tho pro tout 
question It will be obrervod that tho appended testimony 
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loprosonts all parts of India Sir W Denison’s opinion 
appears unfavourable IIo admits that there me, even 
though as exceptions, somo natives who aic serving the 
state with oHicioticy Now, it is only for men like these, 
and who can al^o pio\c their character, no matter whet- 
her they aio fow or manv, that our memorial asks for 
fieo admission It is only those natives who can prove 
their ability by passing through a sevoio oideal, and who 
can also provo thoir chai actor by satisfactory testimony 
(and not natives indiscriminately), that we ask admission 
for And even after sucli natives are admitted, if any is 
found wanting, oithei m efficiency or integrity, there is 
nothing to prevent Government from dismissing him 
Nor is Government bound to promote, unless satisfied 
with the merits of anv servant Against Sir W Denison’s 
opinion representing Madras, we have, on the othei hand, 
a different opinion from Lord Harris. Sir 0 Trevelyan, 
General Briggs, and Mr Edward Maltby On a fair es 
timate of the whole evidence, I venture to conclude that 
the educated natives of India, when employed in the 
public service, have proved their efficiency and integrity 
My humble testimony may be worthless, especially m a 
matter m which I am one of the petitioners , but I think 
I may at least say what I conscientiously believe, that 
as a native, and therefore having good opportunity of 
knowing the private ^character of the educated natives of 
the Bombay Presidency, many of whom were my students, 
fellow-students, fnends, acquaintances, 01 fellow-labour- 
ers m public movements (without undertaking to give an 
opinion as ""to their efficiency, though I know well their 
ability), I conscientiously believe that then integrity is 
undoubted, and that they are actuated by a true and 
genuine sense of moral duty m their good conduct an 
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pubbo spirit. Among them a spirit ol condemning any 
lapae of duty to the want of which among natlvos 
generally Sir R. Wallace abodes, Is getting ver> strong 
and the severest reproach that any ono administer* to 
another U to tell him that ho did not IwhAVo m a way 
worthy of hla education Tho foohng among them 
is very strong that their high oducatlon douiands 
from them a high moral charactor and a porforraanco of 
their duties I can give extracts of opon censure from tlie 
native press Oar present rulers may v*elt l>o proud of 
such result of their educational ostabhsbmonta, and point 
to it as ono of tbelr strongest claims upon our loyalty and 
gratffru le. It only now remains for our rulers to le* such 
results bear good fralt instead of runuing Into dlscontont 
and mischief by giving a fair anl reisonablo scope for 
the talent evolved The question Is simple cither tho 
natives must bo allowed to have a fair share in tho ad 
ministration of the country or the nation must bo Lop* H 
ignorant and the ruler* take the chances of tho results of 
such ignorance and hatred for -foreign rulo combined 
therewith 

I am glad to say that as far as I am awaro of tho 
views of some of the English principals and professors 
of the oolloges in the Bombay Presidency they are the 
same with mlno and It is with muoh pleasuro I find that 
Sir A Grant the present Director of Public. Inatruo 
tion has distindy recorded his opinion as follows In 
hla report as Principal of Elphlnatone Oollogo * for 
1862 63 beaaya, As fares my experience goes nothing 
can be more untrue than the common notion that English’ 
education is ln]unous to the moral prindplo of natives 
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bow regeneration now beriowed open them t n the h 1 
ot tho higher enlightenment and civilization of the Wevt- 
by their British rulers 

In short whatever mai botho valuo ol the oh c^ttm 
as to tho efficiency integrity and energy ol thn D1 ^ v<r * 
tho vory fact that none can find odmMon into tho rcr 
rice who sro not qualified as required remover il o 
objection altogether I once more wish to imprcM ll a 
it U not only tho wiUw^ncss of a nativo to ho ciatnirql 
that will find him edtnlirion into the examination room 
but ho will havo to provo to tho satisfaction of Govern 
mont that ho is a penon of character in tho -an*® way 
os tho candidato is required to do iicro that hlv father 
promotion will bo entirely In the hands of Government 
and hU failuro vvill bring dismissal 

2. That Europeans would not liVo to serve onuer 
natives. " 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on tho 
English character 1 havo a much higher opinion of H 
than to believe that Englishmen are not capable of 
appreciating and respecting troo morlt Moreover facta 
disprovo this objection Tho nativo judge* ol tho high 
as well as tho subordinate court* and natives In any 
other position of eminonc© aro rospected !•> h nglish 
subordinates. Englishmen servo both lioro and In India 
nativo masters with every respect In tho Hominy 
dockyard Englishmen served under nativo superiors 
In short it would bo strango If it were otherwise for 
Englishmen aro especially alive to merit \Vh> It 
there bo any Englishmen In tho service who should bo 
so lost to their sense ol duty and appreciation oi 
true merit as to bo rolnctanb to sorfu under natives 
of merit they do not deservo to bo in tho sorvlco at all 
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S “Thai; native officials aie not much respected 
by the natives, and are- envied and slandered ” 

This objection can only be the result of the 
ignorance of the feelings of the natives towards officials 
of real merit, be they Englishmen or natives The 
gratification of seeing their own countrymen use in 
dignity and honour is naturally as great among the 
natives as among any other people That narrow minded 
or interested people will envy others is a trait which 
can be met with as much among any other people 
•as among the natives of India Only some weeks ago I 
read m the B inda Rcfoi mer of Bombay, of 15 th January 
last, “ We hail with excessive joy the selection of 
Mr Mhadeo Govrnd Ranade, M A , LL B , Niayadhiah 
•of Kolapoie, to fill the chan of English Literature 
and History in the Elphinstone College The 

honour which is thus conferred on Mr Eanade is as 
much deserved by him as it is suggestive of Ins superior 
accomplishments as a scholar, and we have not the 
slightest doubt that it will cause much satisfaction to all 
who take an interest m the cause of the education of the 
youth of this Piesidency ” This is a fair specimen of 
the feelings of the natives towards their countrymen of 
merit I can give more extiacts if necessaiy When I 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the satuo 
College, I can candidly say that I think I was looked upon 
with very kindly feelings by my countrymen around tae 
generally, as well as by the students of the College and 
the masters of the school departments The feelings of 
my European colleagues were so kind towards mo that I 
shall always remember them with pleasure andgiatitude 
Turning td°official testimony, I think none can he 
more satisfactoiy and complete than the following 
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In one of the Govommont Csxottos o! Calcutta of 
laafe year the following paragraph appeared Tho 
Governor-General in Conncil l?iis received with sincere 
regret official intimation of the death o( the Hon bio 
Shamboonath Pandit one of tho Judges ol Hor Majesty * 
High Court at Fort William Tho Hon Me tho Chief 
Justice in communicating this intelligence to t!ie 
Governor General has said So far as Mr Justice 
Shamboonsth Pandit was concerned the experiment 
of appointing a native gentloman to a scat In tho 
High Court has succeeded Ho had a considerable 
knowledge oi his profession and a thorough acquaintance 
with the natives I havo always found him upright 
honourable and Independent, and 1 bollove that ho 
was looked up to by hi* country mon with respect and 
confidence Tho Interest wbioh both In India and 
England ottaobes to the experiment of placing a nativo 
gentleman in tho hlgheit judicial situation in tho countr> 
has induced the Governor General In Council to make 
public the opinion of tbo Honourable tbo Chief Justice 
in which His Excellency entirely agreos 

Certainly the above extracts pro\e anything but 
envy They also disprove the first objection as to tho 
ability and charaotor of the natives. Sir A Grant Is no 
ordinary judge of scholarship and that he should appoint 
a native us Professor of Fngllsh literature and niatory 
speaks volumes. The testimony of the Govornor General 
and the Chief Justice about Pundit Sharaboonath speaks 
for itself 

The Court of Directors say The ability and 
integrity oi a large and increasing nambor of the 
native judges to whom the greater park of the civil 
jurisdiction m India is now committed and the high 
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estimation m which many among them are held by 
their fellow countrymen,” etc * 

The Noith-West Provinces report that the Courts of 
Honoiary Magistrates appeaL to possess the confidence of 
the people f 

* 4 That natives look too much to Government 

employment, and do not shew sufficient independence of 
charactei to strike out for themselves othet paths of life ,r 
This js also contrary to facts, and has its origin in 
superficial observation, oi m the knowledge of particular 
localities That they should look to Government appoint- 
ments, and wish to aspne to a share m the administra- 
tion of their own country, is only as natural with them as 
with Englishmen heie Until lately there were very few 
openings for educated men The legal profession being 
now open to them, many are going to it The medical 
profession is availed of as far as it can be, m spite of the 
prejudices against dissection But except at the Presi- 
dency and some other large towns, an educated doctor 
can hardly get practice suited to his position , the num- 
ber, therefore, of well-educated practitioners who can at 
present pursue this profession with profit is limited 
The fact that European doctors chiefly confine themselves 
to the Presidency and some few other towns, shows that 
the field for educated medical men is not yet very large. 
The educated theological profession has yet to be created, 
except among native Christians The Gujurati Hindus 
of India have been merchants from time immemorial, 
and they are still as enterprising as ever There is a 
large internal commerce earned on by the natives 
Many among educated natives wo uld gladly become 

* ‘ Educational Despatch of 1854’, P 77 

t 1 Return, Moral, etc , Progress, 1867’, p 88 
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merchants, or follow other professions it tbo> had ilio 
requisite capital or means. Daring tbo years 1802 Cl 
■when there was such a rush for trade and speculation 
many natives left Government service Tbo ronnu 
facturers of England, ospccially textile have brokon 
down very much the corresponding industries of India 
and now as the establishment of manufactories is a ques 
tion»of large capital, it is naturally shut to thoso \tbo do 
not possess It. Still several nativos got employment in 
guch as are established In railways and other works 
they ere ready to be employed Besides, civil and marine 
engineering is adopted by several 

In short this objection may bo answered briofly in 
tliis way-*- that thero aro only about 400 nativos in Gov 
ernmenfc serrico at a ndan, above £300 per annum and 
upwards (see Boturn 201 20G 18^8 223 aeo II 18o9) 
What do all those other thousand! of nativos do who aro 
also earning aa much ? Bo far as tbo nativo finds an indo 
pendent opening he docs not fail to take advantage of 
It. I know from my experience of the-oducatod nativos 
of the Bombay Presidency that they aro very glad to 
have Independent careers 

Bo for web I convinced of this and of tbo nocosaitj 
of affording faculties for new careers that I mado on 
attempt in 1804 to adopt somo means to onable highly 
talented natives to continue their studios for profession 
al careers after completing their oollege oduoation Ono 
of the natives of Bombay offered a lakh and some others 
Bs. 1 76 000 for two fellowships of Be, 200 and Bs. 300 
per month respectively and asked Government to oon 
tribute as much but unfortunately the offer was not 
accepted by Government 

In addition to these fellowshlpe which were intend 
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ed to encourage high education and high independent 
careeis, there was also staited foL the less educated, and 
the enteiprismg spmts geneially, a “Students’ Loan 
Company,” to lend money at moderate intei est to per- 
sons wishing to visit England and othei places, to 
complete then education 01 to learn any trade, ait, or 
profession The Rs 300 fellowship and the Students’ 
Loan Company weie intended Iol the benefit of« all 
India The commeicial crash broke down all these 
proposals I don’t think that there can be any Question 
that the natives do not look to Government employ- 
ments any more than the people of any other country 
m similar circumstances Supposing, howevei, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that there was among the natives some 
tendency to look a little too much to Government em- 
ployments, that certainly can be no good reason that 
they should therefore be debarred fiom aspiring to a 
reasonable extent to a share m the seivice of their own 
country when qualified by their ability and character It 
is said that this tendency was observed in Lower 
Bengal, but, even m that part of India, the tendency, if 
it ever existed to any unreasonable extent, is now chang- 
ing The body of independent banisters, solicitors, and 
vakils, doctors, and merchants shows that even the 
Bengalees are not blind to the advantages of independ- 
ent caieers as they become open to them 

5 “ That, though natives may prove good subor- 
dinates, they are not fitted to be placed at the head of 
any department ” 

A Without giving a fait trial, such an objection is, to 
say the least, veiy unreasonable Besides, the objection 
is not borne out by facts In many instances m which 
natives have been put m positions of trust and response 
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bikty they have shown themselves equal to their duties, 
as you must have seen from the evidence I have read to 
you If in any case Government found inoffiolonoy 
there could be no difficulty m removing it just as it 
does with English servants Moreover alter getting 
admission into the service the natives would not bo put 
at the head all at once They will have to show their 
efficiency and to work their way np and Government 
will have every opportunity of toating whom they can 
trust and whom not with higher positions 

6 That natives who seek for admission into the 
Civil Service should be first Anglicised 

The education that natives roceivo in India is in 
itself a process of Anglicising them with this advantage 
that they retaip the sympathy and knowledge of tbolr 
own oountry and if a native is required tb viait this 
country after his selection by the first competition the 
object of the visit to this country will be realised If 
it be thought that two years visit to this oountry is not 
enough there can be no difficulty in arranging and reqnir 
ing the native Bnooessful candidates to spend a Little longer/ 
time here because the reasons why English candidates 
are required to go to India at an early age do not apply to 
the natives, as the natives do not require to be acollms 
tired nor do they require the same time to learn the 
oharaoter thoughts and habits of the people that for 
eigners do 

I do not mean to say that young hoys should not 
also be brought here for education But there are 
many difficulties and troubles for taking care of them 
Unless good oare is taken to keep them within the 
charm of the cl role of good society there is some danger 
of enl instead of good resulting When those educated 
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in India come here at a matuie age, everything they see 
is novel to them, every moment of their sojourn here is 
valuable, and spent in comparisons , they return to 
India enthusiastic , and do much good We know what 
good a Karsandas Moolji or a Dosabhoy Bramjee has 
done to their countiy by their visits here Now, it is 
not to be understood that the objections given above to 
very young boys coming keie, or what I have said in 
favour of visits at a greater age, apply generally. There 
are some youths undei my care for seveial years, who, 
I am sure, will do ciedit to themselves and benefit to 
their country I give the above in os and cons not as a 
speculation, but the actual result of my experience 
during the past twelve years, during which time a good 
many youths have been under my care, coming here at 
different ages, fiom about ten to twenty-one Upon 
the whole, I think that the necessity of coming here at 
an early age cannot be leasonably uiged against holding 
examinations m India There is much to be said m 
favour of both eaily and late visits to this country, and 
the best course wall be to have a proper proportion of 
both As I shall point out hereafter, there are strong 
objections uiged to making compulsory any visit at all 
to this countiy, eitbei before or after selection, on 
account of the caste difficulty for the Hindus, who form 
the majority of the native population 

7 “ That natives ought not to be put in positions 
of powei ’’ 

If the Butish Buie is to be based on willing consent 
and smceie loyalty, it is necessary that means be adopt- 
ed to give the natives an interest m and a gratitude 
for the British Bulh, by giving them a reasonable share 
and voice m the administration of the country If 
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India is a trust for tbo pood of ImJu that trus* ought 
to Imj faithfully discharged Jt i< rather strange that 
there should ever have !>ocn at this day a necessity to 
ask nhe'bcr the British or Natlro Bute was more liked 
by tho entires Tho question rJionM have boon by this 
time put bc>ond all doubt. Thc'O is no comparison 
l* ween law abovo tore reign and sovereign aboro late 
I must trait for another opporlunit> to giro my now* 
full} on this subject If Instead of fearing to giro a 
reasonable share of porror to tho natives oar ruiors 
would do what remains to l«o done they may troll 
challengo the vrholo world to *a> who* her tliey baro not 
acted nobl> Uniats tho people are taught rrhat Bri*Ub 
Raid and machinery of administration are and are 
brought up with the idea that tho British Rulo is a 
blessing to them it is ilmpl> unroisonablo to hopo 
that they could approclaio rliat thej do not understand 
Wo may as well expect tho blind to appreciate a faint 
log If with this knowlojgo by na ional education la 
associated a gratiGcation of tho high aspirations and 
patnotlo feelings of the oducalod natlro for a roico and 
sharo In tho government of his country and if tho 
material prosperity of tho mass is promoted by a l>old 
policy for public work* to develop tho rewarcos of tho 
country and If the princes and tho aristocracy bo aura of 
good faith with thorn and rocelro tbo Iwnofit of good 
adrico, Britlan may well point to Us handiwork with 
pride and India ma> for over romomber with gratitndo 
tbo band that raised it If In consideration of tho 
Interest which England has to retain hor power In India, 
it gavo India tho bonoflt of all hor influence and crodit 
by guaranteeing tho Indian dobt tho rolled to India of 
Bomo two millions a yoar will go for to tho attainment of 

SI-33 
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of justice Ktatostnanahlp, ami tho high moral rcsponsl 
bilitfes of tho British in India It Is tho plain duty of 
Govornmont to tecnro tlio most ofljolont sorvico thoy can 
und for that purpo*o let tho words proclaimed in tho 
namo of tbo Sovereign bo honestly fulGIlod tlmt as far 
as may ho our subjects of whatovor raco or crood bo 
freely and i mparltally admitted to olTiccs in our forvfco 
tho duties of which thoy may bo quoliGod hy thoir 
education ability and integrity to discharge." To 
compel tho natives to come to Fnglaod for competition 
for cameo in thoir own country is no moro reasonable 
free arc impartial, than it would bo to compel English 
men to go to India or \u<rtdia for admisron into tho 
Civil Eerrieo In Fngland 

9 That natives arc already largoly omployod 
Tbo facts however aro those Thcro arc abovo 
1 700 Europeans in tiro covenanted Bcrvic03 in India at 
a cost of abovo threo millions per annum at a salary of 
from £210 to jCJjOOO per annum (Return 1IG to 18G0) 
Tlioro aro 819 Faropcans and Anglo-IndiaDa in tlio 
uncoveuantod aorvico at salaries of £300 and upward* 
while of natives there aro only about COO at a salary at 
and abovo £240 a year (Return 201 — ri 1868 223 soo 
IL, 1859) of whom about To0 aro botwuon £210 and £300 
per annum This ratnrn will also show how vory fow 
— only about a doson^natives tlioro aro at salaries at 
and abovo £810 a year Since theso returns tlioro 
have boon aomo few moro high positions given to 
tho nativos, but I cannot say whother thoro is yot any 
or moro than ono or tv o abovo tho salary of £2 000 per 
.annum 

In my remarks of course I don t mean to say that 
•tbero are not and would not horoaftor bo found black 
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sheep among tlie educated natnes as among an} othoi 
people, but that in a fan tual the natnes will come 
up to the average of ability and honesty of any other 
people 

Theie is only one moio point to which I wish to 
draw youi attention To the Hindu tho caste question 
is socially of great importance till the system is broken 
down It may be said that a candidate for the Civil 
Service ought to show that he has the moral courage to 
break through such tiammels This he would do 
his visit to this country aflci his selection, but it 1 = 
ceitainly not reasonable to expect that any one should 
subject himself to great sacrifices both of money and 
social position on the risk of the uncertain result of his 
venture If he succeeds m his competition in India, he 
acquires a ceitain position of respect, and he can then 
well undertake the journey to this country with the 
£100 for the first year, and £200 for the second year, 
which will be allowed to him by Government, with the 
double object of completing his qualifications and of 
giving a finish to his education, and of dealing with the 
tiammels of caste with advantage It is not proper to 
sneOr at the cowardice of submitting to the caste system 
The English even now have their trammels in other 
shapes, as of fashions, society, etc , and had till very late- 
ly their exclusive guilds The English ought also not 
to forget at what cost reformations have taken place 
in Europe, and what pievious preparation of the revival 
of knowledge has been necessary, and has led to them. 
The Hindu institution of caste has a giowth of centuries 
and over a people numbering above a hundred and fifty 
millions It is so intimately mixed with some of the 
most important social relations of births, deaths, and 1 
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mamagos, that duo allownnco ought to bo made for tlio 
difficulties and sacrifices of o\ercom!ng Its difficulties 

Somo English ami nattvo gentlomcn with much 
effect urge that the Hindus should not bo subjectod to 
this sac ri Geo at all being roquirod to como to this 
country ovon after scloctioo Whon I considor tho ad 
vantages of travelling in foreign countries which Is «o 
much consldorod of for tbo youth of this country oven 
whon T Koo tho necessity of tho natives In high positions 
bolng ablo to deal with 1 ngHsli officials on a footing of 
♦quality In tho knowlodgo of tho world especially of tho 
1 ngliah world I cannot help still urging that tho visit 
to this country after tho seloctlon should bo imistod on 
though I thiol tho first Hindus coming boro evon after 
tho seloction will have to put up with much Inconvenf 
cn Co and sacrifico and bo sometlilng of martyrs In a good 
causo. 

I am also emboldonod to adhoro to this opinion 
by finding that somo of tho native papers of Bombay 
conductod by U nulut tliemsolves, havo also oxpressed 
thoir views tliat tho vidt to this country after soleotlon 
is dosirable. Moreover in tho petition from tho Bom 
l«iy Association adoptod at a Hrgo and influential meet 
ing at tho houso of Its Frosidont tho non*h!o Mr Mun 
guldosa Nathoohhoy and by bis advico bolng exten 
slvely signed by all classes of natives it Is also proposed 
that if necessary they (tbo seloetod candidates) may 
bo required to proceed to Tngland to rocelvo a oourso of 
spoclal training proscribed by tbo oxlstlng regulations, 
ior which there are greater facflitlee in Earopo than in 
India. ” Besides, though thoro may bo some Inconvonlon 
■cos to the first natlvo civilians tho res poo tab HI ty of their 
position and the certainty of the number of such officials 
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mci easing every yeai, will give them m time sufficient 
weapons to fight then battles against losing caste Also, 
if I am not mistaken m my impiession, I think the fol- 
lowing circumstance has alieady met the difficulty, or 
at least prepared the way foi the visitois to this coun- 
try, after their selection, being able to deal with some 
ease and power with the question of losing caste I le- 
rnembei, whether fiom reading or fiom conveisation I 
cannot tell, that His Highness the Holkar intended to 
send some pundits to this country He called a meeting 
of the leamod Brahmins, and asked then opinion It 
was decided in that assembly, that peisons going abioad 
for State purposes do not lose caste, because in the gloiy 
and height of Hindu powei, ambassadors went to diffoi- 
ont courts for State pui poses If so, that will be just 
the piopor argument foi selected candidates After then 
selection, being sorvants of the State, and being lequuod 
by their Sovereign to usit this country foi qualifying 
thomselves for State pui poses, they cannot lose casto 
It is said by somo that if Go\ernment giant tho se- 
cond part of our memonal, by conferring scholarships 
upon youths aftei a ceitam competition, thoso y r outlis 
will bo ablo to study foi the senico and compote here , 
and tho object of opening the seivico fieoly and impaiti- 
ally to tho natnes of India will be gamed Nothing can 
bo a greater mistake, I think Now, it must bo borne in 
mind that tho scholai ships are intended to leave the 
scholars holding thorn free to pursue whatever piofos- 
sioual study they like, in oidor especially to creato an in- 
dependent class of educated natno gentlomon If the 
stipend of theso scholaishipa is sufficient to onablo youths 
to come here, its natmal effect will ho that most of thorn 
v ill prefer othor independent professions, as coitnin irt 
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their results, to studying for the Indian service with 
the rink of failure and the want of opportunity to learn 
any profession afterwards Then to the Hindu the fail 
Uro in the competition here will be the greatest injury 
possible for haying first incurred tho penalties of losing 
caste and the displeasure of his friends, the mark of 
failure on his forehead no matter whether deserved or 
not would render him an object of ridicule among his 
oountrymoo Suoh an amount of sacrifice it is utterly 
unreasonable and cruel to exaot But after he is select 
od m India and ia sure of his position it la reasonable 
for important purposes that some sacrifice and tnoonv cni 
enco should be aaked from him. There ia another way 
In which more dependence upon this scholarships will 
not socuro the free admission of the bat talent of the 
country "We must remember that It ia not the horse 
who makee the best start that always wins So by this 
plan of scholarships, if even all studied for the Indian 
Borneo contrary to the real object the State will be 
upending money upon good starters only whether they 
may ultimately succeed or not But by allowing the 
competition in India the State without this expenditure 
gets the actual winners of the race in a competition of 
a large number who have proved their mental calibre 
as well as their character by their stay through a trying 
college courso and by fulfilling all the conditions of abfl 
lty and character for admission and who at an advanced 
ape can be left by their friends to act ae they like and 
are able to take core of themselves. While the boys or© 
very young, many parents would be unwilling to allow 
their Bons to go to a distant country out of their own 
care and thus again tho area of selection for the scholar 
ships will be iuuoh limited but young men at the ago 
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among any other people (and winch is tacitly admitted by 
the Viceroy himself), and that the only honest way of 
fulfilling the promise of oui Soveieign and Acts of Par- 
liament, of secunng the best talent for the son ice, and 
of increasing the loyalty and gLatitudo of India, is by 
giving a fiee admission to such nativos of ability and 
character by competition m India 

You will have obsened that I have not entered mto 
any discussion of the great benefit to the administration 
and of the encouiagement and inducement to high edu- 
cation, not only among the people generally, but among 
the higher and anstociatic classes, by the granting of om 
petition The whole of India will hj this concession be 
quite electrified But as on this point thore is no doubt 
or question, it is unnecessary for me to take up youi time 
nor could I enter on it fully m this paper 

Now, gentlemen, I have said my say, and lea\e to 
you to say or act as you think piopoi I conclude by 
movmg the Resolution of which I have given notice — 
“That a lettei be addressed to the Secretai> of 
State for India, with a copy of this papor, to request him 
to take it into his consideration, and m leply to Mr 
H Fawcett’s motion, to accede to the memonal piosent- 
ed on 21st August last by a deputation fiom this 
Association ”* 


* Appendix B 



c* 

Iho vrholo Indian problem in all Its aspects material,, 
moral Industrl&t educational, political, etc., will be 
Bolvod only when means ore adopted to check the 
annual disastrous drain of the produco of India and to 
bring it within reasonable and moderate limits, I have 
gone into tho details of this subject in my papers on 
The Povorty of India and in the Correspondence 
with tho Secretary of State for India on the Condition 
of India " I shall aifd here only one more testimony 
of tho highest financial authority the late Ftnanco 
Minister 8ir E Banng on the extreme poverty of 
India and corroborating my calculation of the very low 
income of this country as compared with the worst 
European country — Turkey Here is this emphatic 
testimony In addition to the opinions given m my 
Poverty of Indio, * Part I especially of Lords 
Lawrence and Mayo and of Mr Grant “Duff as Under 
Booretary of State for India with regard to all India, at 
pago 27B Sir E Banng In his Budgot speech of I8 l h 
March 1892 sayg — 

It has been calculated that the average income per 
head ol population in India is not more than rupees 27 a 
year 1 and though I am not prepared to pledge myself to 

I** bed Memorandum on tho moot Important Rofonn* 
needed by Indix (Submitted for tho conrtderoiloa of the tost 
•nd prefect Viceroy* and lomc other high Official* In India 
Id IKrt ) 

1 1 crake not more than rupee* '>0. I requested Sir E. 
Jiving to give me hi* calculation*, either to correct mine or 
hh bat lam torry ha declined, llowerer thl* difference !« a 
matter of net moeb consequence a* it make* but ren little 
difference In ptmlng the rrtrrwe j amt a d Indio. (The Italic*, 
are mine ) 
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the absolute accuracy2of a calculation of this sort, it is 
sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the tax- 
paying community as exceedingly pool To derive any 
very large mciease of t revenue fiom so poor a population 
as this is obviously impossible, and if it were possible, 
would be unjustifiable ” 

Again, in the discussion on the same Budget, he 
said, aftei lepeatmg the above statement of mpees 27 
pei head pel annum — 

But he thought it was quite sufficient to 
show the ext) erne poveity of the Inass of the people In 
England, the average income per head of population 
was £33 pei head , in Eiance, it was £23 , m Tuikey, 
which was the pooiest countiy in Europe, it was £4 pei 
head He would ask honourable members to think 

i 

what lupees 27 pei annum was to support a person, 
and then he would v ask whethei a few annas was nothing 
to such pool people ” 

This was stated m connection with salt duty It 
must be lemembeied that lupees 27 (oi my rupees 20) 
as the average income, including that of the uchest, oi 
all vanous dispiopoitionate distribution that takes place 
among all grades of people, while the average of the 
lowei classes only will be veiy poor indeed 

The whole problem of India is in a nutshell Ndvci 
can a foieign mle be anything but a cuise to any 
countiy, except so far as it approaches a native mle 
Hoping that my papers will be caiefully studied, I 
confine myself here to the remedy of the evil in its 
practical foim. I may explain heie that a pait of the 
drain I complain of is not to be laid directly at the door 
of Government It is in the hands of the natives to 
prevent it if they could and would I mean the employ- 
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ment of non-official professional agency such as 
barristers solicitors engineers, doctors oto Though 
not directly the English official agoncy indirectly 
compels natives to employ such European non-official 
agency English officials in power generally and 
naturally show more sympathy with and giro greater 
encouragement to English professional men The result 
is that the portion of fcbo drain caused by the non 
official Europeans Is as much though indirectly the result 
of Government or official action as the other portion of 
the drain The remedy therefore I am proposing will 
influence the whole drain 

This remedy is in tho power of the English Parlia 
mont only It is (though at first Bight it is cot so 
readily apparent) the transference of examinations to 
India for services in all the civil departments — civil 
medical, engineering, forest telegraph, or any other 
Canada, Australia, or the Cape are not compelled to go 
to England for their sendees. Over India alone does- 
England Impose its despotic will in this one res poo fc 
This, in fact is t?i« one Important act of the British 
nation which is now un English and unjust and 
whiob mars and nullifies all the other blessings (which 
are not few) conferred bj it upon India. Let England 
be just to India and true to itself in this one r os poet, - 
and honestly according to the Queen s proclamation and 
declarations of British statesmen and Acts of Parliament 
let the natives have free scope to serve in their own 
country and every other measure for the purposes of 
good government and administration, or for improving, 
the material and moral condition of India, which at 
present generally falls or produoes poor and doubtful 
results, will be crowned with suooess. Every matter vrillt 
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lihen fall into its natuial groove, and the effect on eveiy 
thing will he maivellous Private efforts will leceive 
natural and immense impetus for providing all higher 
education, leaving Government to devote itself, with 
fai ampler means than at piesent, to primary edu- 
cation as m England So will railways and all public 
woiks and all private enterprise receive a rapid and 
successful development And, above all, will be this 
most important result — that the growing prosperity of 
India will lead to a tiuly gieat and extensive hade 
between England and India, far outweighing the piesent 
benefit to England at the sacnfice of and miseiy to 
India 

Of course, when examinations for all the higher 
•services m all the civil departments are transferred to 
India, the ruling and controlling offices should be mamly 
reserved for Englishmen, suoh as the Viceioy, the 
Governors and their Councillors, the Chief Secretaries, 
and Board of Revenue (if such boards be of any use) 
and chief heads of departments Admission of any 
natives to any such appointments should be entirely in 
-the gift of th6 Government, as a special leward for some 
high and exceptional services and deed of loyalty. In 
-the military department, the English should have the 
nhief share, leaving some fair scope for the warlike ' 
races, to draw and attach them to the side of the Bntish 
Rule It will never do to repress all military ambition 
altogether This will be a great mistake 

The subject of the confidence which our British 
auleis ought to show towards then subjects, and thereby 
■beget and acquire the sincere confidence of the subjects 
an Response, both by trusting them with reasonable 
military position, and by allowing and encouraging 
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-volunteering, undor some woll-conwaored pnmdpSca mri 
-rules, la too important and extensive to be adequately 
-treatod in a abort space I can onlj, sax, that It 
deserves our rulers serious consideration Tho open 
want of confidence by tho British rulers is a wtmVnws 
to them and cannot bat In time load to evil 

If the examinations as a first stop, arc not altogether 
-transferred to India simultaneous examinations at least 
craghfc to bo bold in India for all tho services .Thu 
groat reform and justice to India is absolutely necessary 
This alono will bo a fair fulfilment of tho promises ol 
tho Act of 1833 of tho gracious proclamation ol 18->8, 
and of the various declarations mado from tlmo to time 
by English ptatnsmen and Governments At least for 
simultaneous examinations In India awl Fngland tho 
India Office itself has anoqulvocnllj admittod its justice 
and necessity X give bolovr an extract from a Report 
-of a Committee of the India Council (consisting of Sir 
3 P Willoughby Sir Frskine Porry Mr Mangles Mr 
Arhutbnot and Mr Macu&gbtcni mofio to Sir 0 Wood 
(Lord Halifax) on 20th January 1SGQ Tho Report 
says 


% We ore In the flr»t place npaDlmoculy of opinion 
that it i* not only itut but expedient, that the unlive* of India 
ihall be employed in the n£mlnJ»treUon of India to a* targe an 
-ext ent aa pcuible conaJitenUy with tho maintenance of l!riti*b 
aupremacy and bare coruJderod whether any increued fad 
jlitiea can be girau in thl« direction 

3 I* U true that evan at praont no po.ltka dtanamlt 
flcntldu at lata. Dj Act 8 ana i Win. IV^c. 8. ■ 87 It |, 
emotea that TO natlre Ottha ,aia tcrrltorle. nor any natural 
horn rohlMt ol Hla Maleatj' thcraln .hall d 

onlj of M. rtMon, place ol birth dnerat, colon r ir am of 
them be dliabl A Irom holding any place, oflko, or empto, 
™“‘ Conpa-.T * la obrfooi, tharelora P (tat 

■ahtm the aoapotitlro ijitcm ™ adopted It coold not hgj 
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been intended to exclude natives oflndia from the Civil Service 

U1 J JlUlili 

“4 Practically, however, they are excluded. The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a native 
leaving India and residing in England for a time are so great,, 
that as a general role, it is almost impossible for a native 
successfully to compete at the periodical examinations held in 
England. Were this inequality removed, we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear 
and bieahmg it to the hope 

“ 5. Two modes have been suggested by which the object 
in i lew might be attained The first is, by allotting a certain por- 
tion of the total number of appointments declared in each year 
to be competed for m India by natives, and by all other natural- 
born subjects of Her Majesty lesident m India The second is 
to hold, simultaneously, two examinations, one in England and 
one m India, both being, as far as practicable, identical in their 
nature, and those who compete id both countries being finally 
classified m one list, according to ment, by the- Civil Service 
Commissioners ‘ The Committee have no hesitation m giving 
the preference to the second scheme as being the faireBt and 
the most m accordance with the principles of a general com 
petition for a common object’ ’’ 

This principle ought to apply to all the services 

Now, I say let Government lay down any test — 
mental, moral and physical — and the natives cannot and 
would not object being on equal terms with the English, __ 
candidates It may also be arranged that every successful 
candidate in India be required to go to England and study 
for two years more with the successful candidates of 
England m their respective departments , or any other 
arrangement may be adopted by which the successful^ 
candidates of India may derive the benefit of two years’ 
residence and study in England m the department in 
which they have competed successfully India will be- 
but too happy to have a poifcion of its revenue devoted 
to this purpose 

Till this most important, “ just and expedient " and 
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* fairest ” measure is adoptod England can novcr froo 
itself from the charge of keeping promise to the car and 
breaking tt to the hope end India can nevor bo satisfied 
that England ia treating her justly and honostly 

Bnt I earnestly submit that this is not merely a 
question of justice and oxpodiency though that fo 
enough in itself for this reform but that it is absolute^ 
neceeeary for the far larger necessity of tho nktorinl and 
moral prosperity of India — for the chief remedy of the 
present extreme poverty of India — if English Rule is 
really and honostly meant to be a just rolo and a blessing 
Vo this country 1 My earnest desiro and mteneo interest 
in this groat reform to hold examinations in India gololy 
or at least, simultaneously for all the services in tho 
■Civil Departments (with some fairsoopo in the military) 
do not arise simply from tho motive of sooing an oponmg 
made for the gratification of the natural ambition of 
■educated natives to serve in their own country but moro 
for the solution of the groat question — tho quostion of 
questions — whether India is to remain ppor disloyal 
.and cursing England or to bocomo prosperous loyal and 
blowing England 

Coming to the nnc oven an tod Bond cot both higher 
and lower they must also be reduced to so mo system 
of examination, baaed upon some dear and just prinolploa. 
The system worked by the Civil Service Commissioners 
In England for subordinate sorvants for all tho different 
departments ot State may well provido a model for these 
■examinations, according to the higher and lower wants of 
all the department* for their unco venan tod servants It 
will be the beet way to secure servant* most fated and 
best prepared for thdr reepootivo departments, and to 
give to every subject of Her Majesty a free and fair scopo 

24—84 
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and justice according to his meuts, relieving Government 
from the obloquy that is often cast upon it for injustice 
or favouritism in its appointments 

Noxfc to this gloat refoim for examinations solely or 
simultaneously m India for all the covenanted services, 
and for all the uncoveuanted m India alone, is the import- 
ant question of introducing due lepresontation and 
rofoim in the Legislative Councils in India But I con- 
sider the first inform as of such paramount mpoitance 
that I do not mi\ up the second and some otheis with 
it hero. 



vm 

THE EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RACES * 


Hod Tory thankful to Mr Orawfurd and tho Council 
for allowing me to make a few observations upon Mr 
Orawfurd * paper on tho European and Adolfo Races." 

Mr Orawfurd tells us. In illustration of tbo montai 
inferiority of the Asiatics that iu tbo somlnorlos-at cigh 
toon the native is left far behind by tbo Earopotn and 
never after recovers his lost ground What aro tho facts 7 
Only a few mails ago The Friend of India tell* us, that 
at the Calcutta University there wore then abov6 1 200 
candidates for entrance that 447 undorwont tho first 
examination and that 120 had applied to compote for 
the B*A degree. Tho Friend remarks, “ These oxamirm 
tionfl are assuming a Chinese magnitude? and present a 
spectacle at once curious and gratifying. The remit of 
my own experience as a teacher and professor for ton 
years in tbo Flphinstono Institution and of my observa- 
tions for ten years more, is entirely contrary to Mr 
Orawfurd a statement. Gambler Perry Lowin Sims 
Wafdon, and others, have given similar opinions in tholr 
evidence before Parliament Tho mistake made by Mr 
Orawfurd is one of those which foreign travellers and 
writers are very a pi to fall into from superficial obsorva 
tion and imperfect information 

When English seminaries were first oponod b 
India hoys were principally sent there with tho object 


iBead before the Ethnological Society 
27th, lew Obeerratlons on the Paper read trr 
Eaq FB.S.) ^ 3 
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of acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to enable them to get a situation m Government 
offices, or to talk and write English The conscquonco 
was, thatfoi some time these seminaries did not produco 
any scholars, the pupils generally leaving on attaining 
their mam object. With the imperfect education with 
which they usually left school, and falling again in the 
society of their own equally 01 moio ignorant country- 
men, they were not able to continue their studies Thoso 
Englishmen, however, who watched their pi ogress, 
but did not understand the cause, wondeied at such a 
result and concluded that the native youth was incap- 
able of progress after eighteen. There is another circum- 
stance which unfortunately aggravated the mischief . the 
custom of early betrothal and marriage among the 
natives The pupils, theioforo, were often fathci s before 
they weie eighteen or twenty, and tbo nccevntj, o 
supporting a family soon dime thorn from school to 

SGlV Toi thoso who take a leal interest in the natnos of 
T n t cannot do better than refer thorn to that mass 
fmtero™ oaidenco g.aon before Parliament- 

r mitteos by interested and disinterested persons, and 
? no doubt that any impartial and candid inquirer 
1 n find that tbo natives of India are not below the 
Ivora'c of the bead and boait of any ether .,.,00 m 

tb ° T^ov, donee was S ,aen in IBM and IMS Irrt 

Won so rnaled, Uieogb not wiry Croat, that men 

tors basic . n income iui«.icul» r 

the 
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leaving college much leas that ho (alls back at eighteen 
and never regains his lost ground The vory fact that tlio 
Hindus were even capable of producing a vast and vanod 
literature in all departments o( human knowledge 
shows beyond all doubt that tho capacity to study all 
hfo is not wanting The fortile soil is tbore but nogloct 
©d Het It have its proper cultivation and it will again 
show tho same fruit. 

Lastly as Sir 0 Trevelyan very justly remarks 
what Is said about the natives takes place in somo degree 
In oil countries, even In England and os a remedy ho 
says, — The main thing required is to opon to thorn a 
proper field of mental and moral activity in after Hfo 
and wo should enoonrago & wholosomo mental 
activity In the pursuits of literature aclonce and tho 
fine arts all tho avenues of employment In tho 

sorvioo of the state shonld be opened to them * Tboy 
have very considerable administrative qualities groat 
patience great industry and great acuteness and Intel 
Uganoe ”t 

I do not know whether the romarks made by Mr 
Crawford on Aslatio literature and tho dearth of great 
names are based upon his own personal knowledge of all 
these literatures or on tho authority of others who 
possess such knowledge or on tho assumption that 
because Mr Orawfnrd does not know them therefore 
they do not exist Mr Crawford himself admits that 
there have been somo conquerors lawgivers and founders 
of religious writs, I suppose such names as Christ 
Mahomed Zoroaster Monu Oonfuoinf Cyrus Akbor 
Pardo ost, Hafis Sadi, Kail da s, Panin i, Abool Parti, and 

Lord* Committee 1&>3 nnea. 0644 

1 Ifc 6600 
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® host of others, are such as any nation may be pLOul 
of The Royal Asiatic Society has a descriptive cata- 
logue of 163 manuscripts m their library of 100 distinct 
Persian and Arabic woiks on the single subject of 
history Sir W. Jones thinks * * * § Pei sia has produced 
more writers of eveiy kind, and chiefly poets, than all/ 
Europe put together. He mentions a manuscript at 
Oxford of the lives of 13d of the finest Persian poets t 
Mr Orawfuid speaks dispaiagmgly of the Shanameh, 
as consisting ’of a series of wild romances of imaginary 
heroes, and of such slender meat that no orientalist has 
ever ventuied on presenting it m a European transla- 
tion " I hope Mr Orawfuid has read it, or as authority 
for what he says In my humble opinion, from what . 
little I know of it, it is a work of gieat poetic merit I 
Sir W Jones, after giving the palm of superiority to 
Homer, asserts a very great resemblance between the 
works of these extraordinary men , and admits, that 
both drew their images from nature herself, and both 
possessed, m an eminent degree, that rich and creative 
invention which is the veiy soul of poetry § 

He considers the pharacters m it as various and 
striking , the figures bold and animated, itnd the diction 
everywhere sonoious, yet noble, polished, yet full of 
fire. || Sir J Malcolm thinks that the most fastidious 
European reader will meet with numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty in the noble epic poem of Pirdoosi , 

• yol. x , p 349. , 

t I have given the opinions of others as closely as possible 

m their own words 

t Dr Julius Mohl informs me that he has already pub 
■hahed four volumes of the text and translation , the fifth is 
nearly ready for publication, and the sixth is printing 

§ Vo I. x , p. 355 || Ibid. 354. 
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that somo of the finest scones arc described with shnpli 
city and elegance of diction and that to thoso whoso 
tasto Is offonded with hyporbob tho tondet part of hb 
work will have most beauty * Sir W Jonos considers 
that the Persian language is rich melodious, and elegant 
that numbers of admirable works havo boon written in 
it by historians philosophers, and poots, who found 
It capablo of expressing with oqunl advantage, the 
' most beautiful and tho most olovatod ■ontlmonts.t 
With referonce to tho ridiculous bombast o! tho 
Persian stylo bo remarks that though thoro are bad 
writers, as m every country tho authors who aro oe- 
toomod in Porsla are neither slavish in thoir sentiments 
nor ridiculous in their expressions. 

Upon Air Crawford s remarks as to tho absonco of 
any literature or bistort among tho Porsians before tho 
Arabian conquest lot u* 900 what Sir John Malcolm 
says- Ho sayB the Arabs, in their irritation at tho ob- 
stinate resistance of the Persians for thoir mdopondont 
religion destroyed their cities tom pics otc^ etc. And 
tho books, in which were writ ton whatover tho learn 
ed of the notion know either of g on oral sclonco or of 
their own history and xtollgion wore with thoir posses 
sions devoted to destruction He refors, as a jMrallel 
to the foto of Greek and Roman manuscripts to show 
how few the work* of a conquered and despisod nation 
like Persia, would bo saved amid tho wreck to which 
that kingdom woa doomed 

Ho further says — Wo know from sacred history 
that the deeds of the Kings of Porsla wore written In a 
book styled the ohronbles of that bfngdom and wo aro 
told by a Grecian author who was at the court of 
Voi ti p osy t Yoi v p ioj ~ ‘ 
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AUaserxes Mnemon, that be bad access to volumes 
which were preserved in tire loyal archives ” J ' 5 

I need not take up your time with more extracts 
on the merits of other poets Mr Fraser, after naming 
Nizami, Omar Keyormi, Oorfi, andRudki, says he might 
cito a hundred others as high examples of genius Lastly 
■\\o must bear m mmd, that a large amount of Asiatic 
and European Literature may have been lost m that 
deplorable act of destruction of the Alexandrian Library 
by Omai 

In Arabic literature, to the Arabian Nights, at 
least, I hope Mr Grawfurd accords some merit , foi, 
according to his test of merit the work is translated m 
European languages, and extensively read, too Chnck- 
ton s History of Aiahui gives an account of a varied and 

* Mr Ed 33 Eustwick, in leply to my inquiries as to 
his opinion upon the extracts I have given from Su W Jones 
and Sir John Malcolm on Persian Literature, etc , says — 

u I thoroughly agiee in the opinions expressed of Fird- 
ausi, and of the Persian poets, by Sir W. JoneB and Sir J, 
Malcolm The narratives of events in the Shanamch are not 
so unnatural, hvpeLbohc, or absurd as those in the Iliad, and 
the ‘curisa fehcitas verborum ’ cf the Persian poet is little, if 
at all, inferior to that of Homer Mr C cannot be aware 
that M Mohl has translated the Shanamch into French and 
that Atkinson has rendered some portions into English If 
Arabic and Peisian weie taught m our schools, as Greek and 
Latin aie, we should have as manv and as careful translations 
of the Shanamdh as of the Iliad It is not the slender merit 
of the poet, but our ignorance of Persian, that has made the 
dearth of translations Ab yet we have only dipped into Per 
sian poetry. No Europeans can pretend to have explored 
that ocean of literature ” 

I am 80 iry that my very slight knowledge of French pre 
vents me from studying, foi the present, the annual reports of 
Dr Julius Mohl , but I give below, an extract from his letter 
to me, which I think gives the Eastern literatare its proper 
place m the history of man 

1 “ Oriental literature can only take its place m the univer- 

sal literature of mankind, when intelligent histonana show its 
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va-d Arabian literature Ho thinU I urop" indel M lo 
tbo Aralra for some of bor mo** valuable |r«<on* in 
rciencn nnd arts. Ho nl«o give* tbo name* of more 
than half a-do-cn female poc m*m and phllcrophpn 

1 rofe**or Max Muller think* tin tbo achievement* 
of tno Brahmin* In Grammatical anal>‘>l< which th « 
from six contone* licforo Chn arc itill tm«.urpi* ct 
t*S auv nation * Calchtook thinks that among tl e H 
finitj of volume* on N>nya tbero arc compe«illon» o f 
vor> cdobratod aclioolmcn I and tha the Illnlu \ rlt 
lag* alound in every branch of science Sir \\ Jen*** 
*trongI> recommend* to ruropow* tlicf*ud\ of Indian 
rnodieal work*. Ilo *i) tbero are man> worii on 
music in proso and vcr*o with specimen* of Hindu 
airs in a vcr> elegant no ation that IhoSanvcrit proiod> 
i* easy and boaullfol that thoro aro nnmerou* a trono 
ralotl work* and that wherever vro three oar flLcntlon 
to Hindu literature tbo notion of inrmiffr prevent* 
Itsolf from whieli wo mi) gather tbo fruit* of icienro 
without loading ourwlvoi with the leave* 

No doubt there ma> Iw rnucli leave* and Irranclie* 
value for hlilory In It* ItrgMl *^n«» — hUtorjr o! the deielojw 
tuent ot the bnrrrtn racr ll« klej* ft* manner* etc and »bow 
too how large bat l*e«n the past ot tho lu*t and hu« gw-vt 
tn ionic respect a ft* influence TbU I* crado&Ujr being done 
in proportion a* tramUUon* and reirarebet on *p«d»t »ol Urt* 
I at the material* in the handi of thinking peoj le ill 
above all the hiatorjr of religion, of teghlntlon of \ hllotopbv 
und of poetrv which will ahow the Importance of Oriental 
literatnra bnt Ub alow work, and rannot be otherwive Ir 
the uatora of the ca*a Clreek and Latin literature will always 
prevail in Lurope our mind* have been moulded upon thaw 
and thej-ara naartat to ui j but thh doea not ertlnguith the 
cUlm of the kist to take lit pi kc, I liate aald IbW oTtr and 
over In m> annoal report* to the teUtla SoHetj 
Science of Langaage p, Kh 
t Religion and Philosophy of the Hindu* p 107 
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or much tiash, in this vast foiest of Iiteratuie, but\ve 
l^now also what amount of tiash is daily pouted upon 
us in tho piosont day 

Sir W Jones vontuies to aflum that the whole of 
Newton’s Theology, and pait of his Philosophy, maybe 
found in tho Vedas, winch also abound with allusion to 
a force of universal attraction * With regard to the 
Sansciit language, lie says, whatevei be its antiquity, it 
is of wonderful stiuctuie, moie peifect than the Greek, 
moio copious than the Latin, and mote exquisitely 
lefined than eithei 1 With all the above opinions of 
Sit W Jonos Di T Goldstucker concurs 

Hot ace Wilson thinks it ptobable that in fiction 
much of the invention displayed on the revival of letteis 
m Eutope was tefetable to an Indian origin, f that 
enough has been ascertained to defcetmine the actual 
existence in Sansciit 01 m vernacular translations from 
it of a vety extensive literature of fiction, in which many 
of our Eutopean acquaintances are at once to be recog- 
nised,^ and that the Hindus occupy an eatly and promi- 
nent place m the lustoiy of fiction 'I that m specula- 
tions upon the natuie of the supenot being and man, 
the Hindus tiaveise the very same ground that was 
familiarly tiodden by the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome * 1 He also remaiks — "That in medicine, as 
well as in astronomy and metophysics, the Hindus once 
kept pace with the most enlightened nations of the 
world , and that they attained as thorough a proficiency 
in medicine and suigety as any people whose acquisi- 
tions are recorded, and as indeed was practicable, before 
anatomy was made known to us by the discoveries of 


* Vo) m., p 246 
§ Vol. v , p 108. 
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m adorn inquirers. That surgery (as wll w other de- 
partments of modlcal sclcmco) was onco ox ton lively 
cultivated and highly wteemod lij tho llinrlw. 

Lastly I appeal to Professor Goldsiuckcr whether 
Sanscrit literature was not important enough to warrant 
the formation of tho Sanscrit Text Society headed by 
IIU Royal Highness tho Prit>co of Wales. 

Further development was chocked b> tho frequent 
invasions of India by and tho subsequent continuous rule 
of foreiguors of ontirely different character and genius 
who not having any sympathy with the indigenous liters 
taro — on tho contrary having much fanatical antipathy 
to tho religion of the Hindus — provontod It* further 
growth Priesthood first for power and afterwards from 
ignoraflee cornpletod tho mischief at has happened in 
all other countrios. 

Mr Crawford tells us that tho Asiatics aro untruth 
ful very inferior in morals, and have no fidelity to on 
gagoments. Beginning wtth tho anclont Persians /oro- 
Wr Crawford my* t M In moral* tb*re bat ever exited a 
wide dlfforeBCO belwoen European* and Atutlct Troth the 
b**i* of all rqorallty ba« never dUtlngalabcd tbo nice* of Indb. 
In Europe, fldelUy to eDgigcmeat* hi* been In esteem even In 
rndo time* and increased with the adrancc of clrlHutlati, 
Not *o In Alin, for it may safely bo asierted th»t there tbo most 
civfllrod patlon* aro found to bo the Ust trotbfal among whom 
may bo na uod tho Persian* the nindos, and the Chinese. 
Integrity U mo*t prevaUnt among the educated cluui in 
Eoiopo bat with the more clrillzad tlie want of It perv*de* 
all clwe* in Asia. Tbo Futopean maxim tbnt hooerty it tho 
beat policy ]a not recogoUed by the more civilized poopl* of 
Asia on Vhe contrary £ine**e is roWUtutod It i* only among 
Asiatic notion* of tho second order of clvillmtlon (Mr C 
know* only them It ap post*) inch a* Btmne*e Malay* etc 
Uiat we find on adherence to troth, and even the? become 
damorallied In tin attainment of power The differ* nee I n 
moral* between European* and Asiatics *oem* to havo beionc 
od to all ag*e h 
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asfcor, hundreds of years befoie Christ, taught, “ I under- 
stand tiuth-telling exalted, all the days of the holy man 
are with thoughts of truth, woids of truth and deeds of 
truth Those that tell untruths and do wicked actions 
shall not leceive the leward of life from Hormuzd 
To speak true words is true excellence, m the treasures 
of religion oxalt truth above all What is the high reli- 
gion ? — that which promotes my holiness and truth, 
with good thought, word, and deed In this house- 
may prevail words of truth over words of he — 

Punish the breakers of promise, and those that induce 
others to break their promise ” r Coming down in the 
course of time to the third century of the Christian 
oia, Ardai Yiraf, a high priest, holds out the punishment 
of hell, among others, to the following — 0 

“ The man who used false weights and measures 
took full weight and return false, who adulterated his 
goods by mixing water with milk, to men who were liats- 
and talebearers The crime of lying being the most dis- 
pleasing m the sight of God even the most trivial and 
innocent falsity being a heinous sin The man who was 
a beaier of false witness , who was fraudulent and deceit- 
ful , who, though he kept bis word and rigorously per- 
formed his agreement with those of his own sect and 
faith, yet held it no sin to break his faith with those o 
a different per suasion , this, in the eye of Omnipotence, 
being a heinous sin, and the keeping of ^a promise even 

with an enemy being a duty inculcated 

Mr Pope, the translator, of Ardai Yiraf, concludes 
with the following lemaik, “that the philosophers w 
rejoice to find them (the moder n Parsees) neithe i^j^- 

* My paper on the Parsee religion read before the Liver- 
pool Literary and Philosophical Society. 
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ciont m virtue or morality Mr Rawlinson says that 
hi their (Zoroaatrian) system, truth purity pioty and 
industry were the virtues chiefly valued and inculcatod 
Coming down to the latest times the Parpen children 
are taught as religious lesson to spent, the truth and 
not to tell untruths nor to commit treaohery 

The above 1 b the testimony of tho religious literature 
of the Persians- Let us see what the foreigners have 
said of them Greet testimony about Persians is to ba 
taken with care and caution. Whan we see that in the 
nineteenth century gentlemen of learning and authority 
with every means of obtaining correct information avail 
able commit such mlstakos oa the one I have pointed out 
before, about the educational capaoity of the natives of 
India, and mate statements contrary to well known facts 
how much moro nooowary is it to sift carefully tho tes- 
timony of a hostile people given at a time when mtor 
communication was rare and difficult, and tho character 
and manners of the two people very different. Even 
good Greek testimony however la m the favour of 
the Penmans. Herodotus says Their sons aro carefully 
instructed to speak the truth M Ho also says 

They hold it unlawful to talk of anything which is 
unlawful to do the most disgraceful thing In the world 
they t hink Is to toll a He, the next worse to owe a 
debt, because, among other reasons the debtor is obliged 
to tell Uee. " * 

Next there is the testimony of the inscriptions in 
-whioh lying is taken as the representative of all evil 
Batins b successors are exhorted not to cherish but to 
oast into ntter perdition the man who may be a liar or 


Bawlliucm i Herodotat vot.IL p tSi. 
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who may ba an evil doer * The modern Parsees are 
admitted by Mi Crawfurd himself, as well as others, as 
a trustworthy and truthful race 

Of the modern Mabomedan Persians of Peisia 1 do 
not know much. But I may say this much, that if they 
be truthful, Mr, Orawfurd’s statement, then, is 
incorrect , if untruthful, Mr Orawfurd’s conclusion of 
his paper is so far upset Foi, the present untruthful 
Persians, being the descendants of an old truth -speaking. 
, race, the difference m the character is no pi oof of 
difference of race, and that external cneumstances have 
great influence m modifying a nation’s character 

About the Hindus I can speak, both from 
personal knowledge and from other testimony, that 
Mr Grawfurd’s charge against them is unfounded This 
mistake also arises from causes 1 have alluded to 
before— -superficial observation and hasty conclusions. 
Fortunately, there are many who have studied the native 
character more carefully. Not to take up much of your 
time, I refer you to the evidence given before Parliament,. 
1853 and 1858, and I think that a careful and candid 
examination of that evidence will, satisfy anybody, that 
the general character of the natives of India is as good as- 
that of any otheL people 

I shall very biiefly refer to some of this testimony 
here Beginning with the early wiiters, Strabo testifies 
to the truthfulness and virtue of the Hindus t Arrian 
also describes the Hindus as truthful, saying, and 
indeed none of the Indians were ever accused of tia 
crime (falsehood) ”1 Coming down to later times, Aboo 
PaTiiI. the celebrated Mabomedan minister o fj^oar, 

f Vol m P 1 106. 

’ Yol n., c vn , p 206 
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describee the Hindus in the sixteenth century a* lovers 
of justice admirers of truth grateful and of unbounded 
fidelity * Coming down still later to tho present time 
Sir G Clerk thinks the morality among the higher classes 
of Hindus of a high standard and of the middle and 
lower classes remarkably so Ho thinks thoro is less 
immorality than in many countries of Europo t 8ir 
E Perry tell us, that offences against property and 
crimes generally are leas frequent in the island of 
Bombay than in any similar community in, Europe 
and that it is the opinion of the Hindus that nntivo 
morality Buffers by coming into dose contact with tho 
English — the pristine simplicity and truthfulness of 
the native village disappears in drunkenness intrigue 
and a litigious spirit supervening t and that their 
oommercial integrity lias always been famous. 5 

This oommercial integrity is mentioned by Strabo 
also who Bays that they make their deposits, and 
confide in one another ^0 It is a fact at the present 
day that transactions of great value take place between 
native*, for which there is no further evidence than the 
entry In the books of the seller I do not suppose thoro 
/$ any parallel to this in Europe. 

Colonel B Sims considers tho natives not inferior 
to tho people of other ooun tries in point of bonosty and 
even voracity and says that people are Kpt to judge of 
the natives of India by those whom they find about the 
precincts of the different courts of justice Vrhere 

J Crawford a Beaeorohe* voL ffi, p. 1 89 
t Export of Selact Committee 1853 Qnea 5078 
t Bird a aye View of India, p 77 
I Beport of Select Committee 1853 Qua* 9^ 
n VoL in. p 105 
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temptations to mendacity being many, the atmosphere 
is unfavourable to tiuthfnlness, as is piobably the case 
id any other countries under the same circumstances * 
When Mr Fowler, a planter, gained the confidence 
of his labourers by Ins fair dealings with them, every- 
thing went on smoothly, and he was never in any part of 
the world wheie he had less tiouble with his labourers i 
Horace Wilson tells ns not to imagine that the 
Hindus are ignorant of the foundations of all moiality, 
or that they do not value truth, justice, integrity, 
benevolence, charity, to all that lives, and even the 
requital of evil with good, that these duties are all 
repeatedly enjoined, and Hindu authorities commend as 
earnestly as those of any other language t 

The complaint often made about untiuth fulness of 
natives, has, I think, this cause There are several pro- 
fessional experts about the courts who sell their evidence 
The judge is very often not sufficiently familiar with tbo 
vernacular , some of the subordinates in the court being 
most wretchedly paid, yield to the temptation of bribery, 
•and these three causes combined together make the task 
of the judge sometimes difficult, and every instance of 
successful perjury naturally encourages it moie Tho 
obvious remedy, one would think, would be that if proper 
severe examples were made of the piejurers, instead of 
merely raising up the cry of untruthfulness again st the 

* Report of Select Committee, 1853, Ques. 8548 0. 

j- Colonization Committee, Ques 5742 4 — In Mr Justice 
Pkear’s opinion, “ the character of the average oral testimony 
1 m tho Guildhall of London, and that of the samcm the Toun 
hall of Calcutta, were on a par ” And the Hon’ble Mr. Camp 
bell fully admits that it was the courts which %\ere to blame lor 
the character of natne testimony (Native Opinion, Boinbij, 
Both March, 1880 ) 

l Yol, n., p. 309. 
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whole nation, their number it at all unusual, would 
booh bo roducod 

The other cause of tbo Hindus being sometimes do 
noun cod as untruthful is the following olausca in tho 
Institutes of lltnit — 

Chap Iv 188. M Let him **y what ii true hot let blm 
D j ii plowing let him speak no disagreeable Uuth nor 
let him *p*ik agrcesblo falnhood. Tbb Is n prhneral role 

1S9 Iait him say well and good or let him wy 
well only but let him not maintain fruitless enmity nnd 
altercation with any man 

Obap. viil 103 In some cases a giver of false evidence « 
from a pitms motive even though he knows the truth shall not 
lose his seat In heaven such eridonce wise men call tho 
speech of the gods. 

104 Whenever the death of a man uho had rut beta a 
gri* tout off end er either of tho servile the commercial themlli 
t*ry or tho sacerdotal olass would bo occasioned by true evi 
dence. from tkt fcncvm rigour of the king sees though tk t fault 
arou from tnadctrteuu or error falsehood may he spoke u It is 
even preferable to truth. (Tht italics In oil extracts (tom 
Menu are from the commentators on Memo.) 

, It must bo remombered that these are laws for a 
state of society ontirely different from your present ono 
the will or wisdom of tho sovereign is tho practical law 
of tho land 1 do not proposo hero to road a dissortation 
on truth but I may simply as parallel to tho abovo ox 
tracts from tho wdrka of a Hindu legislator refer to what 
is said by some of the European thinker* of modorn times 
Bentham allows 1 falsehoods to avoid mischief tho care 
of misdirecting a murderer 2 falsehoods of humanity 
tbo case of physicians 3 falsehoods of urbanity an 
exaggerated compliment In there cases, or at least fu 
tbo first two he sayg, falsehood Is a duty fu ofchor 
o4«ea it may be allowable as in all those in which tho 
person addressed has hci right to know, the truth Vpijla 
would embrace most o 1 tbo oases discussed bj Qrotius 

31-35 
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and Puffondor/ ” Instead of making any fuifher quota- 
tions, I refer you to an article m the Saturday Hevtew of 
July 2nd, 1861, on "Lying,” fiom winch the above 
oxtracfcjs taken 

I give in a note below extracts from the Institutes of 
Menu to show how highly truth and virtue are valued 
among the Hindus * Dr Goldstuckei kindly wntes to me 
to say, that in Eigveda and Yajurveda " the necessity of 
speaking truth and avoiding untruth is emphasised in the 
most beautiful language, but unfoitunately there are as- 
yet no translations of these texts ” 

Mr Crawfurd admits the commeicial integrity 
among native merchants Dealings in money, however, 
produce the greatest temptations to dishonesty, and 
when the commercial poition of a nation can stand this 
oideal well, one would think it must tell much in favour 
of the general character of a people 

* Chap iv , para 17/3 Let a wan continually take pleasure- 
in truth, in justice, m laudnble practices, and in punty , Jet him 
chastise those whom he may chastise, m a legal mode , let him 
keep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his appetite 
Para 237 By falsehood the sacrifice becomes vain 
Paiw. 2)6 All things have then sense ascertained by 
speech , in speech they have their bases , and from speech they 
proceed , consequently, a falsifier of speech falsifies eierything 
This is somewhat similar to Bentbam’s description of 
truth, in his Theory of Legislation fp 260) “ Eveiy instance 

of our lives we are obliged to form judgments and to regulate 
our conduct according to facts, and it is only a small number 
of these facts which we can ascertain from opr own observa- 
tion Then results an absolute necessity of trusting to the 
'reports of others If there is in these reports a mixture of 
falsehood, so fai our judgments are erroneous, our motives 
wrong, our expectations misplaced We live in restless 
distrust, and we do not know upon what to put dependence 
In one word, falsehood includes the principle of every evil, 
because m its progress it bnhgs od at last the dissolution of 
human society ” 
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Mr Crawford denies integrity oven to tho odocatftl 
clafl*w. I do not hesitate to give a airoot contradiction 
to this statement From my aotnal acqnaintanco and 
experience oi the od nested nativos in tho Bombay 
Fnfieideney I can with cooBdonco assort in Mr Craw 
fords own words, that integrity is most prevalent 
among them as among tho educated in Fnropo. Thi* 

Para. 2 j 5 For he who describes himself to worthy men 
lo a manner contrary to truth b tbe tnont sinful wretch in this 
World he 1» the worst of thieves a stealer of mind*. 

Chap. tL pat*. 9° Content, T»tan>tog good for evil mist. 
auc« to sensual appetites, abstinence from Illicit gain po rifle* 
tfon, coercion of tbe argsns knowledge of Scripture knowledge 
of the Supreme Spirit, veracity and freedom from wntb form 
their tenfold system of duties. 

Chap. tIL M. Holy aages consider rb o fit dispenser of 
criminal juitloe that Iring who Invariably speaks troth who 
duly considers all catat who understands tbe sacred books 
who knows tho distinction of Tirtue pleasure and richei 

Ohsp rill para 70 The witnesses being assembled In the 
middle of the court-room In the presence of tho pUlnUfT and 
tbe defendant let the judge examine them after boring 
addressed them altogether la the following manner — • 

Pam. 60 tVbat ye know to have been transacted in tbe 
matter before us between tho parties reciprocally declare at 
largo and with truth, for your evidence in this came fs required 
Para. 81 A witness wbo glres erideooo with truth shall 
attain exalted seats of beatitude above ond highest lame hrre 
and below such testimony Is revered by Brahma himself 

Para 82 The witness Vho speaks falsely shall be fast 
bound vx&tr t zeUr In tbe snaky cords of Vanina, and bo wholly 
deprived of power (o eacope termini during a hundred transmi 
gratlona let mankind therefore rive no false testimony 

Para, 83 By truth Is i witness cleared from tin by 
truth Is justice advanced truth must therefore be spoken 
by witnesses of every class. 

Pore. 84. The bou l itself is Its own witness the soul itself 
Is Its own refuge o flood not thy conscious acral the supreme 
Internal witness of men 1 

Para 8^ The sinful hare said In thslr hearts ' Noun 
f **" , * ha P od * distinctly see them snd io dooi the 
spirit within their broaita. 
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mistake about the integrity of the educated is also like 
that about the capacity for education. There are many 
youths who know how to speak and wnte English with- 
out being educated, and Englishmen often confound them 
with the educated 

Polygamy — The Parsees are strictly monogamists 
The old and young, the most bigoted oithodox and the ' 
most liberal, all agree in their abhorrence of bigamy 
They prevailed with Government to make bigamy crim- 


Para 89. Whatever places of torture have been prepared 
for the slayer of a priest, for the murderer of a woman or of a 
child, foi the injurei of a friend, and foi an ungrateful man, 
those places are ordained for a witness who gives false evidence. 

Para 90 The fruit of every virtuous act, which thou hast 
done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart from thee to 
dogs, if thou deviate m speech from the truth 

Para 91 O friend of virtue, that supreme spirit, which 
thou believest one and the same with thyself, resides in thy 
bosom perpetually, and is an all knowing inspectoi of thy 
goodness or of thy wickedness. 

Para 92 If thou beset not at variance, by spenkingfalse- 
ly, with Yama, or the subduer of all, with Yaivaswata, or the 
punisher with that great divinity nvho dwells in tbv breast, go 
not on a pilgrimage to the rivex Ganga, nor to the plains of 
Guru, for thou bast no need of expiation 

Para 93 Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 
thirst and deprived of sight, shall the man, who gives false 
evidence, go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of an 
enemy 

Para 94 Headlong, m utter darkness, shall the impious 
wietch tumble into hell, who, being interrogated m a judicial 
inquiry, answers one question falsely. 

Para 95 He who m a court of justice gives an imperfect 
account of any transaction, or asserts a fact of which ho was 
no eye-witness, shall receive pam instead of pleasure, and re- 
semble a man who eat3 fash with eagerness, and swallows the 


sharp bones , , 

Para 96 The gods are acquainted with no better mortal 
m this world, than the man of whom the intelligent spirit 
which pervades his body, has no distrust, i\hen he prepares to 
give evidence. 
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Inal among them I am not able to refer to tbo books, 
but I have a strong impression that there is nothing in 
the religious literature of tbo Old Portions indicative of 
the provulonco or sanction of polygamy among them It 
is tbo mewt universal bolief among tbo modern I’wims 
that they have always been monogamist^ and they con 


Para. 07 Hear hone»t man, from a jolt enumeration io 
order how uuny kintiuoo in evilence of different lorte a 
fiDc witness kills or incur* tbo guilt of killing 

Para 103 That man who ly (alio pretence*. got* into 
hi* hand* the goods of another aha 1 1, togethrr m ilh hi* acorn 
pllw bo punched by Tariou* degree* ol whipping or rnutiia 
tlon or even by death 

Para 2 7 \eraeiow wltne**e* who give atHence a* the 
lavr require* arc abiolved from their *{n* hot «U b a* give it 
unju*tly tball etch be Coed two hondred pans*. 

Chap x. para. 03 Avoiding all injury to animated being*, 
veracltj ab*l«lnlng from theft and from unjn»t teliure of 
property cleanline**, and command o\crtbe bodily organ* 
form tbo oompond ion item ol doty which Mena ha* ordain 
ed or tbo four cla*ke*. 

Obap It para, 170. Even here below an uojufct man at. 
tain* no felicity nor be abate wealth proceed* from giving 
falie evidence* nor he wbocomtaoUy take* delight in mbchieF 
Chap, r narx 100 llodir* are oleao*ed by water (A* 
mi»d t* purifM op truth the vital *plrit, by theology and deTO 
tlon the understanding clear knowledge 

Chop iL para, dj To a man contaminated with icnsuxl 
Ur neither the Vada* oof liberality not tacriOce* not strict 
observances nor ploai nuiterities ever procure felicity 

Chap vitjpara 18 Let tho king pTepar* n just compen 
ctlon for the good and a JaatpanUhmtDtfor the bad tho role 
oi atrict lostlce let him never tram great 

Obap riiL para 111 Let no man of *en*o take an oath in 
valo. that is not In a court of jo*tice on a trifling oceai ion 
for tha man who take* an oath in rain ihall b© punhbed In 
this Wo and In the next. 


Para. 60 The guardian deities of tho Cnutmonl of tho 
esrtb of th« water* of the human Heart of the moon of tbo 
m C mUb ““‘ Ol tbo wlodi, Ol 

nlsbt, ofboth twnkbt. .nd o < jo.Uce perfectly know tbo 
■tat* of all spirit* clothed with bodies 
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sider concubinage, also, a sin. Greek testimony, however, 
is agamst the Persians in this matter But at the same 
time, the Greek best authority lays the blame upon / the 
Greeks themselves, for Herodotus tells us, “ as soon as 
they (Persians) hear of any luxury they instantly make 
it their own, and hence, among other novelties, they 
have learnt unnatuial lust from the Gieeks Bach of 
them has seveial wives and a still laigei number of con- 
cubines ” It appears, then, that we have to thank our 
good friends, the European Greeks, foi this unnatural 
lust The magi of the Medes are ckaiged with worse 
institutions than polygamy by some Greek authorities, 
but Mr. Rawlmson says, “ wbetbei it had any real foun- 
dation in fact is very uncertain 

The DesatM, which m some paits is, according to 
some, of great antiquity, and accoidmg to others only a 
work about three hundred years old, but, withal, the 
work of an Asiatic, says “ Marry only one woman and 
do not look with a wicked eye on or cohabit with any 
other woman ’’ This fact deserves much consideration 
Had the Peisians been originally polygamists, it is strange 
that, during their lesidence in India for 1,200 years in 
the midst of the Hindus and Mohammedans, who are 
more or less polygamists, they should have so stnctly pre- 
served their monogamic character 

I asked Professor Spiegel to point out any texts m 
the religious literature of the Parsees for or against 
ploygamy 

He replied “ As fai as my knowledge goes, there is 
no instance of polygamy m the religious liteiature of the 
Parsees It is said that Zerdusht had three wives, but he 
had them successively I shaie with you the conviction 


Yd m , p 131 
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that the majority of the Parsecs were at all times monoga 
unfits, although perhaps Indulgences have been granted 
to kings end iother Individuals of high station In 
another reply to further Inquiry from me about theee 
indulgences ho repeats that there Is nob a single text of 
the A resin or the later Parti* which alluded to poly 
gamy and that the Indulgences he reforred to wore upon 
Greek arid Latin authority 

Moreover Sir J Malcolm thinks Thore la every 
reason to believe that the manners of the anoient inhabit 
ants of Persia w<5ro softened and In some degree refined, 
by a spirit of chivalry which pervaded throughout that 
oountry from the commencement till tho end of tho 
Kayanian dynasty Tho great res poet in which the 
female sex was held was no doubt the principal cause of 
the progress they had made In civilisation those wore 
at onoe the cause of generous enterprise and Its reward 
It would appear that in former days the women of Portia 
had an aseigned and an honourable place in sooiety and 
we most conclude that an equal rank with tho male croa 
tion whioh is scoured to them by the ordinance of 
Zoroaster existed long before the time of that reformer 
I can say in confirmation of this, that even among the 
old and most orthodox in the present Parsee sooiety the 
above remarks on the respect to the female sex are true 
and to the beat of my recollection I can confirm the 
remark of the equality of rank of the female and male 
creation by the ordinance of Zoroaster 

Mr Eawlinson also thinks the Aryan races seem in 
old times to have treated women with a oertain chivalry 
which allowed the development of their physical powers 
and rendered them specially attractive alike to their own 
husbands and to the men of other notion* 
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The existence of polygamy among the Hindus can- 
not be denied, but on reading the Institutes of Menu, I 
think that any one will be satisfied that, short of a per- 
fect equality with man, and strict monogamy, woman 
has high consideration shown her. Menu says “ When 
females are honoured then the deities are pleased , but 
when they are dishonoured, then religious acts become 
fruitless” (chap m 56) The duties enjoined to hus- 
bands and wives are as good as those of any other 
people They aie summed up m the following words — 
“Let mutual fidelity continue to death (chap ix 101) , 
this, m few words, may be eonsideied as the supreme 
law between husband and wife ” I give below a few 
more extracts * 

Strabo says of the Hindus, “and the wives prosti- 
tute themselves unless chastity is enforced by compul- 
sion ” This bears evident mark of a hasty conclusion 
fiom some partial' observation Domestic matters are 
always most difficult to be ascertained by a foreigner. 
Certainly, the people who not only considered chastity 
a high virtue, as I have already shown, but even_ a 

*Para. 58 On whatever houses the women of a family, 
not being duly honoured, pronounce an imprecation, those 
houses, with all that belong to them, utterly perish, as if des- 
troyed by a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. 

Para 60. IA whatever family the husband is contented 
with his wife and the wife with her husband, in that house 
will fortune be assuredly permanent 

Para 28 Fiom the wife alone proceed offspimg, good 
household management, solicitous attention, most exquisite 
caieBses, and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains for 
the names of her ancestors, and for the husband Jbimself 

Para 165 While she who slights not her lord, but keeps 
her mind, speech, and body devoted to him, attains his 
heavenly mansion and by good men is called sUdsbire, or 
virtuous 
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power and represented it bo In the drama cannot b© 
ohargod with such degradation 

Damayanfce on being insulted by a hunter in the 
i or out uttered loud her curse of wrath — 

A* my para and constant spirit swerre* not from Ntahn- 
dh* f Lord 

In»t*nfc *o may this baie hooter lifeless fall upon the eanh f 
Scarce that single word whs uttered suddenly that hunter 
hold 

Down upon the earth ftll lifeless like 5 lightning blasted, 
tree 

On the subject of chivalry among the Hindus, Sir 
Bartle Prere in a speech at the distribution of prizes to- 
the girla schools of the Students Literary and Scientific 
Booiety of Bombay says to the natives around him after 
alluding to the spirit of chivalry and Ita effects in Europe 
There is no doubt that our ancestors regarded the, 
female portion of the community as the great almost 
the ohlaf instruments in bringing back civflisation to- 
Europe I wish all my native friends to recollect that 
this spirit although if manifested chiefly there was 
not confined to Europe If they read any history of 
Bajputana they will see that this spirit was- a desire- 
to mako them as far aa possible equal to this This 
spirit is essentially the gplnt of the Hindu races — a. 
spirit wioh subdued India and drove out the barbarous- 
tribes of those days and formed such oommuniti6a that 
they are now after the duration of many centuries, still 
vigorous and still able to oppose to ub a vital power 
■whioh in spite of this government and ita forces can 
co mm and the respect of all who go among ^hem t 

Liatly I beg to draw Mr Grawfurd's attention to 
Story of Nala, p 85 

t Btod Lit. and Scientific Society s Report 1664-6 
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tlie phenomenon of Mormonism amdhg European races 
of the nineteenth century 

It is a matter much to be regretted that gentlemen, 
like Mr Crawfuid, make sweeping denunciations against 
the character of the Asiatics They naturally provoke 
recnminations like the following, with all their mischiev- 
ous consequences 

A Parses gentleman, during his residence in this 
country foi nearly eight years, disgusted with these 
sweeping charges, used to say — ‘ Look at all the mass 
of untruths m the daily advertisements and puffs , in 
the daily language of shop-keepers , how much swindling 
is there m the concoction of companies for the benefit of 
the promoters only , see what the book on facts, failures, 
and frauds discloses what extremely watchful care one 
is obliged to have in his dealings m the city, where every 
kind of scoundrehsm is so rife , how many manufactures 
always give you the best article only, at any price, bow 
cleverly flaws aie found m contracts, how artizans 
always require more time for wage-work than for job , 
how often you get goods different from patterns and 
samples , and he asked what grounds are there for Euro- 
peans to boast of higher commercial morality than that 
of the natives of India ? ’ He asked ‘ Look at the num- 
ber of immoral haunts in London, read the account of 
Life m Live) pool, see the social evil and street immora- 
lity, cases of unfaithfulness m domsetic life, great 
immorality wherevei numbers of the two sexes work 
together, the amount and character of crime disclosed by 
police and law reports, and election corruption, and all 
this among a highly civilised people ? Is there not more 
reason for humiliation than boasting on the part of 
Europeans as to their morality ? See the constant 
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obangee of view* in the papers about Indian matters as 
it rails the purpose qf the writer at the moment the 
mode m which India has been aoqtured — 

War dUgnUed u Commerce auue. 

Won on empire lost a noma. 

When it suits their purpose the Hindus are describ- 
ed as moat loyal, obedient civilised etc at other times 
they are cowardly wretches disloyal ungrateful bar 
barons They first give a bad name and then ory out 
to hang them They draw milli ons every year from 
India and in return abuse its people carrying not bo 
much for It as for a rotten English borough They yield 
with the greatest reluctance and difficulty any of the 
jnai right* and privileges demanded by the natives- Look 
at that iniquitous annexation policy in spite of treaties 
see how the cost of the Afghan war is dapped on the 
shouldera of India their whole aim being how to get 
most money from India. Reasoning in this way he 
conduded the only God the English worshipped was 
gold they would do anything to get it and he illustra- 
ted this by saying, that if it were discovered that gold 
existed in human blood they would manage and with 
good reasons to boot to extract it from thenoe. 

Ho said the English boast of fair play etc. and 
}et see with what different measures they deal it out 
sometimes to the European and native with what 
flagrant Injustice was Dr Oolah treated how bullying 
they aro towards the weak and very polite and reason 
able with the strong. Coercion alone, it poems, makes 
them do what i* right. He said that ad long as an 
Englishman wanted anything he was the very ombodi 
ment of politeness, but the object gained he was no 
more the same person and pointing to the treatment of 
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India gen ei ally, he thought gratitude was not a very 
prominent trait m the English character 

They pay native officials most wretchedly, and yet 
claim from them as efficient and honest service as they get 
from the highly-paid Enghsh officials, forgetting how rife 
corruption was among themselves m the days of small pay 
and much service They complain of the untrustworthi- 
ness of native servants, but m their mnocenoe they do 
not know how cleverly English landladies and servants 
manage to have their pickings and discounts 

Studying the Enghsh chaiacter m this manner, the 
gentleman formed his opinion that the English were the 
most hypocritical, the most selfish and unprincipled 
people, and had no right to boast of higher morality and 
integrity Now, if such evidence as Mr Crawfurd relies 
upon be conclusive as to the character of the natives of 
India, 1 do not see how this Parsee gentleman’s conclu- 
sions cannot be also admitted as proved Strange to say, 
the principal argument that was flung at our face against 
our attempt some sixteen years ago to establish female 
schools, was the state of Enghsh society, which the 
objectors, from superficial observations, urged was dot 
highly moral, as female education afforded opportunities 
of secret intrigue and correspondence I trust it is not 
such kind of evidence that will be considered sufficient 
by any thinking man to traduce whole nations. 

When we left India m 1855 to come over here to 
open the first Parsee firm, the principal advice given by 
our European friends was to be exceedingly careful in 
our business m the city against the many rogues we 
should meet with there “ In India,” said some one, 
“ we keep one eye open , m England, you must keep 
both eyes wide open ” 
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In the cause of truth and science I do not In tbo 
Iwut object to tbo proclamation ot troth regardless ot 
consequences but I appeal to Ur Crawford himself 
and to Englishmen whether In tbo imtanco erf tho 
natives of India tho ease at tbo worst is hut doubtful 
such wholesale abuse of tbo whole nation^from porsona 
of position and authority In science Is not much to bo 
deplored it croatos ill feeling and distrust excites re 
crimination and engenders a war of races 

India gentlemen is in >our power and at >our 
morcy you may eithor give it a holpmg hand and ralso 
It to your political and onbgbtcnod condition to your 
eternal glory or keop it down with tho foot of the l> rant 
upon ita nook to your eternal shamo 1 The choico is in 
your power and as I am happy to believe that truo to 
English nature tho first eourso is chosen though not 
yet very ouergeti .tally pursuod is it not ver> necessary 
for men of weight or influence not to ssj or do any 
thing to mar this great and good work ? 

Abuse from porsons like Mr London of Broach or 
Mr Jeffries of tho East Indian Association natives care 
not for The natives know tho meo and thoir motives 
but disinterested gentlomon of weight and authority 
ought to ponder well upon their responsibilities. I do 
not mean to say that you should not point out to tho 
natives of India their real faults and shortcomings— In 
faot, you cannot do a better act of friendship but point- 
ing out real faults is different from traducing indisorirai 
nately I may demand in tho words of Horace Wilson 
Let whatever they urge be urged In charitj ” 

In my remarks about the goneral moral character 
of the Parse** and Hindus I do not mean to bo undor 
stood that they are models of perfection fchoy have no 
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doubfc their fan share of black sheep also, and their 
faults arising fiom centuries of foreign rule and more 
or less oppression , but judging from the experience of 
some past years, there is every hope of the faults being 
corrected by education 

The intercourse between the Europeans and native 
is not, except in few instances, of that frankness and 
conldence which alone can enable them to judge of each 
other rightly Coupled with this, they very often mis- 
understand each other , and the Englishman, generally 
being an educated man, judges of every native by the 
high standard of bis own enlightenment 'and civilisation 
The result is often anything but a light conclusion, and 
hasty generalisation Every wrong act of the native is 
at once condemned as innate m the native , similar acts 
of Europeans are of course only individual delinquencies, 
or capable of explanation ! 

There is nothing stiange m the natives feeling shy 
and misunderstanding the ruleis The other day the 
Welsh farmers did nob fill up Government returns about 
cattle, after deliberation, on the ground that Govern- 
ment wanted to tax cattle 

There is no doubt that owing bo a colder and more 
bracing climate, the enjoyment of free institutions for 
centuries, the advantages of high educational establish- 
ments and high moral culture, free public opinion, and 
the advancement m material piospenty and mode of life 
by the discoveries of physical science and mineral 
resouices, the modern Englishman is, in his physical-and 
mental development, m his pluck and public spirit, in 
literature, science and aits, superior to the modern 
Hindu ground down and depressed as he is by centuries 
of foieign rule and oppression, and possessing less 
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advantages of climato and food for personal vigour But 
the very fact that the Hindu baa under all auch unfortu 
nate circumstance* preserved bii character for morality 
and nrtuo for high commercial integrity for bis braver} 
and military aptitude and that ho haa at’ono timo 
produced his vast ancient lore shows that thoro is no 
■want of capacity and that under tho Influence of 
British Buie rightly administered and reinvigorated by 
modern wetiem civilization ho may once moro regain 
his former Ugh position among mankind 

At present he has not yet fully recovered from tho 
staggering blow of the most extraordinary revolution by 
which a small nation in tho far west has becomo a rulor 
of his vast country Ho does not yet quito nndorstand 
hi* now rulers He is only just beginning to see dimly 
that after all he has per hap* some reason to congratnlato 
himself for the change. The higher claase* tho rulers 
now displaced or still remaining aro in a bowildering 
state, of mind They lying prostrato with all their 
energies fled and smarting at their fallen condition 
cannot be naturally expected to reconcile thomselvos 
suddenly to the lots of their power and to find them 
selvae, onco rulers of mill ions now of less importance 
than an ordinary English offioial and sometimes troatod 
with injustice or indifference The revolution in all its 
aspects military political social, or Intollootual, i B go 
extraordinary and unparalleled in tho history of man 
kind that it cannot but be a work of time befoto a 
people numbering two hundred millions, though now a 
fallen bub once a highly clvflfeed nation can be rocon 
oiled and assimilated to the new ordor of fcUngs. Under 
these ciroumstanoee coupled with some unfortunate 
pooml barrier* between the rulers and the ruled the 
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ignorance of each other’s language, and the httle interest 
•shown by Englishmen, the Englishman and the native of 
India are still at a wide distance fiom each other, and 
know theiefoie little of each other’s tiue merits and 
faults The time, however, I hope will come, when, as 
some who have taken a leal interest m the people have 
already done, the English people will with better know- 
ledge think well of the natives of India It will be the 
fault of the lulers themselves if they do not find the 
Hindus a loyal and a grateful people, and capable of the 
highest degree of civilisation Even Abool Eazul, the 
minister of the greatest Mahommedan ruler of India, has 
borne high testimony for them. Unfortunately, the 
mischief of distance between the Englishman and natives 
is aggiavated by tbe-conduct of a class of Englishmen 
an India, who, either from interested motives 01 fiom 
pride of superiority, always run down the natives, and 
Jkeep up an ill-feeling between the laces Sometimes 
■some English gentlemen claim ten or twenty years’ 
experience who have hardly been on intimate terms, or 
have familiarly conversed, with as many natives, or have 
hardly learnt to speak as many sentences m the language 
of the natives as the number of years they claim ex- 
perience for , and such gentlemen constitute themselves 
the infallible judges of the character of the people Per- 
haps, a paLalled to this to some extent is to be found in 
the accounts about Englishmen themselves given by 
European foreigners When Englishmen are incorrectly 
described for these foreigners, they of course opon their 
whole artillery of ridicule upon such ignorance, and jot 
. it does not always occur to them that m their judgmont 
on natives of India, with less mutual acquaintance, they 
' may be as much, if not more, egiegiously mistaken 
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There are ecvcral peculiar difficulties in India in tho 
\rai of rapid progress. Education permcatoi tho mas* 
Tory slowly on account oi man> difforont languages the 
efforts of the educated to improvo their countrymen 
remain oonfioed within small limits, whilo in this country 
an idea in the Time* is known over the wljole length 
and breadth o! tho land within twenty four hours and 
the whole nation oan act as a man 

The entires are aometimos charged with want of 
moral courage. We have only to look at tho differ once 
oi treatment by the Bombay Government between a 
natito and an English judge — I mean Mr Manockjee 
Oarsefcjw and Mr Anatey — and ono may ask what result 
can be oipocted from such circumstances. 

However though such unfortunate circumstances 
do now and then oocur tho educated are beginning to 
I earn that the rights of intellect and justice aro tho samo 
for all, and that, though often snubbod and discouraged 
they may rely upon the ultimate triumph of troth and 
justloe. 

lastly 1 think Mr Crawfurd s troatmont of this 
Important subject la one-sided and not judicial and 
scientific The paper professes to draw a conclusion 
from certain facts, bat to me it seoms the facta ore select- 
ed for and adapted to a foregone conclusion All 
explanatory causes of difference are made light of and 
thrown Into the background and all tending to prove tho 
oonduslon brought moat forcibly Into the foreground 
The whole reasoning is that because there is a diversity 
in the intellectual, moral and physical oharacter of vari 
ous nations, they must therefore have separate origin*, 
but the premises do not warrant the ooncluaion more- 
over there are eororal assumptions which are not oorroct 

use 
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In one place, a comparison is made between differ- 
ent eountlies, and it is assumed that the greater the 
natural resources, the greater must be the development , 
while a most important feature m human nature,— 
4 ‘ necessity the mothei of invention,” — greater difficul- 
ties compelling gLeater exertions, and calling forth the 
•exercise of -higher powers, and the bracing effects of 
colder climates, are ignored In one place, the Phccm- 
-cians, Jews, and Mamelukes are taken over to the 
European side as they seem to disturb the argument 

Mr. Crawfurd alludes to the bad government m 
Asia as their own creation, as if bad governments had 
never existed m Europe, and no European kingdoms, or 
empires had to thank bad goverments and degeneracy 
for their fall.* 

One principal objection to Mi Crawfurd’s paper is 
an unfair camparison between the old Asiatic civilisation 
and the modern European civilisation, with all the 
impetus given to its material advancement by the 
discoveries of physical science, both m the arts of war 
and peace The ancient civilisation of both continents 
may be a legitimate subject of comparison The Asiatics 
after their fall from the first civilisation, had not new 
blood and vigour brought to them The Goths and othei 
wild tribes, mainly derived from Asiatic races, perma- 
nently settled in and brought new vigoui to Europe, and 
created a new civilisation m it with the advantages of 
groundwork of the old civilisation It would be interest- 
ing to make a fair comparison between the old civihsa- 

* In the nineteenth century, and in the very heart of 
Europe, a'kmg claims “ divine right ” and a minister sets all 
law and justice at defiance Poland and the Duchies are a 
strange commentary upon the political justice of Europe 
Has not Italy till very lately groaned nnder bad governments ? 
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^tions of-the two continents and botweon tho modern con 


•ilition of the people among whose ancestors tho old 
civDlaatiocs prevailed But to compare a hand armed 
with an Armstrong gun with an unarmed one and tbonco 
to draw the conclusion of superior strength and warlike 
•spirit of the former may ho complacent but does not 
-appear to me to be fair 1 

Differences in the conditions of nation* and their 
■various peculiarities, aria in g from difference* of political, 
physical, and social circumstances, and theso circum 
stances Reacting upon eaoh otbor require careful *tudy 
■and duo allowance before attributing any aharo to innate 
differenao 


I do not moan to undertake bore tho solution of tho 
most difflaolt problom of tho unity or plurality of racos 
-or of maintaining or denying wbat may legitimately 
follow from Mr Crawford a conclusions, that thoro are ns 
many dfabnot racos with dlrfinot orglna aa thoro are conn 
'tries or oren provinceo with peculiarities of their own I 
foam to ethnologist* to my whethor tho proaont philologl 
^ I * yrio * 1 ”*•”*>«» which Mr Crawfurd ha. 
•Itogother Ignored Mid other othonologioal loquirioa, load 
■to to conclusion of tho unity or plurality of raoos or 
whethor more Ughtl, .tin necessary open tho subject. 

I ohaU only make a low remarks suggested by lira 
paper The i raoeo of Europe present a largo varioty In 
thou sire from tho Highlanders to tho Lap,. 
Asrnhlo raoos have their Afghan, of to largo and 

rzs 1 ™ erent — a»a«s JZz. i 

For in boldness and warlike spirit the 
.Ot a whltlnf^or to the Gre^l^^ ™ 


v oL Is, p Ml 
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says * And m the mud battle, when the Persians 
themselves and the Sacre had place, the barbarians were 
victorious, and bioke and pursued the Greeks in the 
inner country ” In the comparison between the Greeks- 
and Persians, Herodotus accounts for the inferiority of 
the latter in difieiency of discipline and arms only 

Eawlmson, m his Five Monarchies, judges from, 
the sculptures that the ancient Aryan race is a noble 
•variety of the human species — tall, graceful, and stately, 
physiognomy handsome and somewhat resembling the 
Greek , and that on the authority of Xenophon and 
Plutarch the Median and Tromen Peisians were re- 
maikable for their stature and freauty, Palgrave calls 
the Arabs of inhabited lands and organised governments 
one of the noblest races on earth t A laige poition of 
the Sikhs and Afghans, and large numbers of Biah- 
mans in Cential India, have fair complexions and fine 
features 

We must not also foiget, in comparisons of nations, 
the part which accident, 01 commonly called luck, plays 
We know what part storms played m the defeat of the 
navy of Xerxes and of the aimada of the Spaniards t 
The European lives m a colder and bracing climate I 
do not suppose the innate physical character of any 
European race will enable it to preserve its vigour and 
strength intact on the plains of India for a> long time- 


* Vol in , p 405 t Yol i.j) 24 

J Now, a single law sometimes fixes the character of a 
nation for a time for gobd or evil What extraordinary changes 
have been wrought since the recognition of free tiade by 
this nation ! I do not suppose Mr Orawfurd means the 
English of the past generation were a different race, because 
they were protectionists less tolerant, and m several other 
respects different from the present generation 


tub uonorMS v i> a^ivtic hacc«, 

* Tho European tay» Mr Crawford enjoy* waJUnfi, the 
AiMto prefer* states Tho UUtfe whoa here enjoy* 
xnlkwft u maeU as any Furopcan can Jo for ho mo* 
•trait in this climate to prewrvo Ids health. Xho > uro- 
pcan in India after tho fatigue and hoa* of tho day, 
oftoa prefer* sitting in a coo! brocrc. W Ith the T n ro- 
,peao tiros* and In this ebrnato rit inj, vrl h hi* le*** 
tucked ap undor him bocomes, lrk*omo to tho Asa 1c 
^Iso Tho rigidity of tho rmuclo of tho Furopcan i' 
much uiodlGod In India. I *uppo«c it l* a well known 
fact to ethnologists tlrat animals are capablo of ac^uir 
Jag « largo variety of physical character* in different 
climates, though originally of tho sarno stock Mr 
Crawford 5 statement that tho Jew* of Asia sro wuIh 
- eiantially Banuan among Persians Arab among Aralx 
and diflkult to distinguish from Hindu* among Hindus 
and that their social advancement In 1 nropo U with tho 
people of tbo community among which they dwell tends 
ratlwr against his theory showing that external clrcum 
stancos havo roodldod the character of a people within 
historic timos. 

In estimating the character of a people wo must not 
forget that sometimes ilngle events hare giron a poeuhor 
dlroctlon to their ohoractor and history Had it not 
boon (or taxed toa vredo not know whether there would 
hare boon a United States now Had the confederates 
been victorious, what would bare been the future history 
-of the United States and of Slavory 7 Had Priitfn boon 
connected with tbo Continent of Furope it i* probable 
that It might have had a different history elthor a Urge 
Furopcan empire, or s provinco of somo othor What 
•chan go wa» wrought In tho clmractor of tho Jlntotta 
when they complained u Tho PfcU drive n* to tho soa 
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and the sea drives us to the Piets Was that change- 
in character, the rosult of external influence of the- 
Roman civilisation and Government or not 9 

The one-sided and partial treatment of the subject- 
by Mr Crawfurd is bast lllustiated by the comparison 
made between Greece and the island of Java The wide 
difference between the climate and products of the two 
countries is admitted, but the legitimate conclusion of its 
effects in stimulating or checking exertion are ignored r 
the iest of the comparison ought as well not have been 
made 

The Guzei ati-speaking Hindus aie eminently com- 
mercial, and carry on the most extensive foreign com- 
merce, while just on the othei side of the Ghauts and 
in Concan the Martha-speaking Hindus aie quite un- 
commercial, except so far as some inland trade is 
concerned. Whether these may be considered as two 
distinct races by Mr Crawfurd or not I cannot say, 
but there is this marked difference in their character, 
arising, to a great extent, from local and historical- 
cncumstances, the Guzeiat people having commercial- 
connections with Arabia and the West from ancient 
times 

Again, m Western India there is even now a* 
marked difference m the educational, and therefore 
mtellectual condition of the Mahomedans and Hindus of 
Concan , though thay have the same physiognomy, 
speak the same language, and, m fact, are originally tbs' 
same people, there are not half a dozen of these 
Mahomedans attending the English seminaries, while- 
the Hindus swarm m numbeis Should this state of 
things continue for some length of time, the difference 
in the characters of these two portions will be so great 
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that according to Mr Crawfurds theory I suppose- 
they vrill have to bo prat dorm m two dUtinct race 4 ? 

I wish I hid more time to examino moro folly the 
MToral points I have toncbod upon, and also to oiamlne 
a fow more statements of Mr Crawford s paper 
especially a boat Hindu astronomy music and architoc 
tore and Chinese literature and character The ethno 
legist should etndy man in all his bearing! and mala 
due allowances (or every cause of duturbanco. Mr 
Crawford a conclusion may bo right or wrong but with 
every deference to him all I wish to submit to the 
Soclofcy Is that the evidence produood is not onl> not 
sufficient but defective In itself Inasmuch as It Is super 
ficitl, and several statements are not qulto correct 

I have not made these remarks for the ploasuro of 
objecting, or simply for the sake of defending tbo 
Asiatics truth cannot be gained and I hope I ihall bo 
the lost person to deny it wherever It Is proyod to exist, 
no matter in howsoever unpleasant a form. The solo 
barinow of eolence as I understand it. Is to seek tho 
truth and to hall it wherever It la found and not to 
bend and adapt facts to a foregono conclusion 
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I offer some observations on Sir Grant Duff’s leply 
to Mr Samuel Smith, M. P, m this Review I do so 
not with the object of defending Mr. Smith. He is 
well able to take care of himself* But of the subjects 
with which Sir Giant Duff has dealt, there are some of 
the most vital importance to India, and I desire to 
✓ discuss them 

I have never felt moie disappointed and gneved 
with any writings by an Englishman than with the two 
articles by Sir Giant Duff — a gentleman who has 
occupied the high positions of Under-Secretary of State 
for India and Govern 01 of Madras Whether I look to 
the superficiality and levity of his treatment of questions 
of serious and melancholy importance to India, or to 
the literary smartness of offhand reply which he so 
often employs m the place of argument, or to the mere 
sensational assertions which he puts forwaid as proofs, 
I cannot but feel that both the manner and matter of 
the two articles are m many parts, unworthy of a 
gentleman of Sir Grant Duff’s position and expected 
knowledge But what is particularly more regrettable 
is his attitude towards the educated classes, and the 
sneers he has levelled against higher education itself 
If there is one thing more than another for which the 
Indian people are peeuharlv and deeply grateful to the 
British nation, and which is one of the c hief reasons o f 
* Contemporary Review, August, 1887 
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tbair attachment % and loyalty to British Buie, ft Is the 
blasting of education ■which Britain bast bestowed on 
India, Britain has every reason to be proud of and 
to be satwfied with tbe results, for it la the educated 
■classes who realise and appreciate most oi the bpnefleeueo 
wid good intentions of the British nation eod by tbe 
increasing influence Which *they are now undoubtedly* 
exercising over the people, they are the powerful chain 
by whieh India Is becoming more and more firmly Bnked 
with Britain This education has produoed Iks natural 
offocta, in promoting civilisation and independence of 
character — a. result of whwh a true Bn ton should not be 
ashamed and should regard as his peculiar glory But 
it would appear that this independence of character and 
the free oritiolsm passod by the educated classes on Sir 
Grant DofPs acts have ruffled his composure. He has 
allowed his dealings to get the better of his judgment I 
shall have to say a few words on ibis subject hereafter 
Bit Grant Duff sake the English, tourists who go to 
India for the purpose of enlightening their countrymen 
when they oome home H — - la it too much to ask that 
these lost should tako tbe pains to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of facts before they $ye their conclusions to 
tbe world ? H May I ask "the same question otBir Grant 
Duff himself ? Is ft too much to aek him, who has 
occupied high and tespoutihle petitions that bo, an far 
more bound to do ao should take the puna to arrive at 
an accurate knowledge of facte before he gives bis con 
elution* to the world *» Careless or mistaken utterances 
of men of his position by misleading the British public 
do immeasurable "harm both to England and India. 

Of tbe few matters which I Intend to dUcuss there is 
*mo the most important— upon-whlch all other question* 
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binge The correct solution of this fundamental problem 
will help all other Indian problems to settle themselves- 
under the ordinary current discussions of every day 
Before proceeding, however, with this fundamental ques- 
tion, it is necessary to make one or two preliminary 
remarks to clear away some misapprehensions which 
often confuse and complicate the discussion, of Indian 
subjects* 

There are three parties concerned — (i) The Bntisb 
nation, (2) those authorities to whom the Government 
of India is entrusted by the British nation, and (-3) the 
Natives of British India 

Now, I have no complaint whatever against the 
Bntish nation oi Biitish Eule On the contary, we have 
every reason to be thankful that of all the nations m the 
world it has been our good fortune to be placed under 
the British nation — a nation noble and great m its in- 
stincts , among the most advanced, if not the most 
advanced, in civilization foremost m the advancement 
of humanity m all its varied wants and circumstances ; 
the source and fountainhead of true liberty and of politi- 
cal progress in the world , m shoit, a nation in which 
all that is just, generous and truly free is most happily 
combined. 

The British nation has done its part nobly, lias laid 
down, and pledged itself before God and the world to a 
policy of justice -and generosity towards India, m which, 
nothing is left to be desired That policy is complete and 
worthy of its great and glorious past and present No, 
we Indians have no complaint against the British nation 
or British Eule We have everything from them to be 
giateful for It^is against its servants, to whom it has 
entrusted our destinies, that wo havo something of which 
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to oomptala. Ot rather It Is attest the eyotem which 
hMbeen&aoptalby to wrtmnts »nJ which solworts the 
avowed and pledged policy ot the British nation that 
wo complain and against which I appeal to the British 

pooplo. 

Itoyorting to the fow important matter* which I 
desire to aisexm, tlio first groat question U~V.li at h 
Britain a policy towards India? 8ir Crant Doff say* 
Of two things one either wo mean to stay In India 
and make the best of the country —directly for its own 
advantage indlreotly for that of ourselves and of man 
Vied tt largo, ot we do not ” Again ho says Tho 
problem is how host to manago for It* interest, onr own 
interest and tho interest of tha world Now 

If anybody ought to know Sir Grant Duff ought, tliat 
this very problem* exactly as be pats it and for the pur 
poses ho mentions, has been complotol* and exhaustivolj 
debated decldod upon, awl the decision plodgod in tho 
most deliberate manner in an Act of ParJimamont more 
than fifty years ago and again most solomnlj and 
sacrodlv pledged more than twenty fivo years ngo Sir 
Grant Duff either forgets or ignores thoso great o vents. 
Jsjt us tee, then, what this policy i« At a tirao whon 
the Indians were in thoir educational and political in 
fancy whan they did not and could not understand 
what their political oondition then was or was to bo in 
the future when they had not uttorod as far as I 
know any complaints nor demanded any rights or any 
definite policy towards themselves the British nation of 
their own aooord and pleasure, merely from thoir own 
ww of thoir duty towards the millions of India and to 
tho world deliberately declared before tho world what 
thoir policy should be towards the people of India. Nor 
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did the British people do this m any ignorance or want of 

forethought or without the consideration of all possible 
consequences of their action Never was there a debate 
.in both Houses of Parliament more complete and clear, 
moie exhaustive, more deliberately looked at from all 
points of view, and more calculated for the development 
of statesmanlike pokey and practical good sense The 
most crucial point of view— that of political danger or of 
-even the possible loss of India to Britain — was faced 
with true English manliness , and the British nation, 
-through then Parliament, then settled, adopted, and 
proclaimed to the world what their polioy was to be — 
viz , the policy of justice and of the advancement of 
humanity 

I can give heie only a very few extracts from tbafc^ 
famous debate of moie than half a century ago — a debate 
■ reflecting the highest glory on the Bntish name. 

Sir Eobeit Peel said — 

“Sure I am at least that we must appioach the considera 
iion of it with a deep feeling, with a strong sense of the res 
ponsibility we shall incur, with a strong sense of the moral 
obligation which imposes it upon us aB a duty to promote the 
improvement of the country and the welfare and well being 
of its inhabitants, so far as we can consistently with the safety 
and security of our dominion and the obligations by* which we 
may be bound ! 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, m the House of Loids, 
-said — • ^ 

“But he should be taking a veiy nanow view of this 
question and one utterly inadequate to the great importance 
■of the subject, which involved in it the happiness or misery of 
one hundred millions of human beings, were he not to call tbo 
attention of then. Lordships to the beaiing which this question 
and to the influence which this arrangement must exercise up 
on the future distimes of that vast mass of people 
sure that their Lordships would feel, as he indeed felt, tbo 
r thcir ohly justification before God and Providence for the gre 
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OT pr««d.Dtod dominion »Mcb ihmr ecashd in Into 
wnt In Ihe bapptotM rtUh Uiej OTninunktltd to tbo robfwti 
undot tttlr rnU, »nd in proYtas to ^ • "?’}* * * r 1 m, t 

the Inhabitant! o! Hlndo<«tin that thn ; Inharftance <****>" 
(Vhe wi*e<t and moil beneficent of Mahontedan prince*) b»a 
not fallen Into unworthy or degenerate bands 
lordship, after announcing the 

conchtded He «u confident that the strength of tbtf Oor 
eminent would be inereawd U* the flapping* of the people 
orer whom It presided end bv the attachment of tboio nations 
to ft” * 

tjard Macaulay s s pooch ii worthy of him, mil of 
the groat nation to which ho l>olonBcd I have otory 
toxnptation to quote tho vrholo of It hat space forbids 
He cells tho proposed policy tlwt wUo that bonovolent 
that noblo clause H *nd ho add* — 

I mail *a) that, to the last day of aiy life 1 aball bo 
prowl of haring been one of fboae who assisted In the framing 
of the BUI contain! that clause Uo\ era men ts into men 

may buy existence too dear Propter rttam vitendl perder* 
ciuim la a despicable policy cither in iudlrldonla or State*, 
In the present cate such a policy would be not only dosplcablo 
bat abaard To the great trading nation to the great 
manufacturing natsm, do progress which any portion of tho 
human race can malra In knowledge In taste for the convcni 
ar«ea of life, ot la the wealth by which tboao convenience* are 
produced can ba a matter of Indifference To trade with 
oirlllaed men la Infinitely more profitable than to govern 
taTmgea That would Indeed bo a doting wisdom which iu 
order that India might remain m dependency would make it a 
owlets and oostlr dependency— which would keep a hundred 
millions of men from being our customers In order that they 
might continue to bo our alavea It was ai Bander tell* Ui 
the practice or tha mjaerablo tyrants whom he found In India 
dr«ided tho capacity and spirit of some distinguish 
ed wbjact, and yet oonld not venture to murder him to ad 
minister to Mm a dally dow of tho pon-rta, a prerwraUon of 
opium the effect of which was in a few month* to destroy all 
m * ntal . P° w * rt o{ tbc ™tch who was drugged 
™ f ‘ *° tarD him into a belpleta Idiot, The dstost 
•Me artlfioe, more horrible than a*aa«lnatlon Itself wan 
worthy of thM who employed Ik Jt I, ^ modol for 
the English nation. We shall never consent to odinlnlitor 
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rfche pouafca to a whole community, to sfcupify and para- 
lyse a great people whom God has committed to our 
charge, for the wretched purpose of lendermg them more 
atnonablo to our control, . I have no fears The path 
-of duty is plain before us , and it is also the path of wisdom, of 
national prosperity, of national honour .... To have found 
•a great people sunk in the lowest depths of misery and super 
stition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
*nd capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory— all our own The sceptre may pass away from 
i us. Unforeseen accidents may derange oar most profound 
-schemes of policy, Victory may be inconstant toourarmB 
But there are triumphs which aie followed by no reverses 
There is an empire exempt fiom all natural causes of decay 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over bar 
bansm, that empire is the imperishable ernpne of our am 
and oui morals, our literature and our law ” 


Now, what was is that was so deliberately decided 
.upon — that which was to promote the welfaie and well- 
being of the millions of India, involve their happiness or 
misery, and influence their future destiny , that which 
was to he the only justification before God and Piovi- 
dence foi the dominion over India , that which was to 
increase the strength of the Government and secure the 
attachment of the nation to it , and that which was wise, 
^benevolent and noble, most profitable to English trade 
W manufaotuie, the plain path of duty, wisdom, 
national piospenty and national honour, and calculate 
to laise a people sunk m the lowest depths of miseiy 
.and superstition to prosperity and civilisation ? It was 
.this “noble ” clause m the Act of 1833, worthy o 
British character for justice, generosity and humanity 
“ That no Native of the said territories, nor any 
natural-bom subject of His Majesty resident theiei . 
shall, by reason only of his rehgion, place of 
descent, or any of them, be disabled fio 
nny place, office or employment under the said Compa y 


J 
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I now tat the first question It this deliberately 
declared pobtry bonoetiy promised and & it intended by 
the British nation 'to bo honestly and honourably fnl 
filled or islt a He and a dolusion moant only to docelvo 
Indl* and tbo world ? This 1 b the first clear iwae 

lb must be temomborad as X havo already said that 
tbia wise bjkI nohlo pledge was glvon at a timo whon tbo 
Indians had not asked for It It was of Britain e own 
\tI 11 and accord o! her own son so of duty toward a a 
groat people whom Providence had entraatod to her 
caro that she deliberated and gave tbo plodgo. Tbo 
pledge was given with graco and unasked and was 
therefore fcha more valuable and more to Britain a 
credit and renown But the authorities to whom tho 
performance of this pledge was entrusted b> the British 
nation did not do their duty and loft tbo plodga a dead 
letter Then came a time of trouhlo and Britain 
triumphed over the Mutiny But what did *bo do in that 
moment of triumph? Did she retract the old great 
.and noble pledge ? Did tho gay You have proved 
unworthy of it, and I withdraw It" No! Truo to her 


inatinota of luatioa, she once more and tfctll more emphtt 
t wally and solemnly pro rial mod to the world tbo same 
pledge even In greater completeness and In every form 
By the mouth of our great Sovereign did the onco more 
give her pledge, calling God to witness and seal It and 


bestow Hi* blessing thereon and this did the gradoog 
Proclamation of 1868 proclaim to tho world — 

We hold oanelve* booed to the Native of oar Iodtiu 
territory by the mmo ohhntfom 0 f whleh bind B « to *U 
°*f « fi? ih ?*° °Wl«a«ona, by the bletslng of 

Almighty God, we thiJl faithfully sod eomcicnUoariy fulfil 
H And ft iM oar further will that to far a* m* T be 
race or creed be /r«fy snd fmpar 
tlsby admitted to offieai In oar aervlce, the datiei of which 
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tboy may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge. b J 

“In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
lewaid And may the God of all power grant to us and to 
those in authority under us sbiength to carry out these 
our wishes for the good of oui people ” 

Can pledges more sacied, more clear, and more 
binding before God and man be given ? 

I asked this second question Are these pledges- 
honest promises of the British Soveieign and nation, to 
be faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, 01 are they 
only so many lies and delusions *> I can and do expeofc 
but one reply that these sacred promises were made 
honestly, and honourably fulfilled The whole Indian 
pioblem hangs upon these great pledges, upon which the 
blessings and help of God are invoked It would be an 
insult and an injustice to the Butish nation, quite 
unpaidonable in me — 'With my personal knowledge of 
the Butish people for more than thirty years — if I for 
a moment entertained the shadow of a doubt with regard 
. to the honesty of these pledges 

The third question is — whether these pledges have 
been faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled The whole 
position of India is this If these solemn pledges be 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled, India will have 
nothing more to desire Had these pledges been fulfilled, 
what a different tale of congratulation should we have 
had to tell to-day of the piospenty and advancement of 
India and of great benefits to and blessings upon England- 
But it is useless to mourn over the past The futuie is 
still before us 

I appeal to the British nation that these sacred and 
solemn promises should be hereafter faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfilled. This will satisfy all our wants- 
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TThls will realise all the various consequoneoj bcnoGts 
and blessings which the Statesmen of 1833 bavo foretold 


to England B eternal glory and to tho benoGt of England 
India and the world The non fnlGlment of thoso plodgoe 
has been tried for half a century and poverty and 
degradation are still the lot of India Let us havo, I 
appeal, for half a oentnry tho conscientious fulfilment of 
theao pledges and no man can hesitato to forotell aa tho 
great Statesmen of 1833 foretold that India will rise In 
prosperity and dvfllaation, thft tho strength of tho 
Government would be Increased by tho happiness of tho 
people over whom it prodded and by tho attaohinont of 
thoso nations to it. Aa long as fair trial la not given to 
those pledges It Is Idle and adding Insult to injury to 
dooide anything or to seek any oxonses against na and 
against the fulfilment of the plodges. 


If this appeal la granted if tho British nation says 
that Its honest promises most bo honestly fulfilled ovorv 
•other Indian question will find Its natural and oa.y » 0 lu 
tlon If on the other hand this appeol shall go In vain- 
which I can never believe will be tho caso-tho present 
unnatural system of the non fulfilment of tho rrnat 
prdhiy of 1833 and 1858 win bo an obstacle and a IZ 
Plate prevenHcn of the right and just solution of Z 
■other Indian question whatever From tho seed 0 f In 
jnaHoe no fra t of justice can ever be produced Thbtto 
will never yield grape*. wes 

I now come to the second important quostlrm—n. 
present material condition of India as tho IZZ ™ u 
of tho non fulfilment of the great pledgee o ' 11 * 
Smith had remarked that thare U 8amn «l 

educated Natlvea a w!££? hoTf 
ting poorer and lea, happ!, r - be 

21-37 
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expressed his own lmpiessions “ The first and deepest 
impression made upon me by this second visit to India, 
is a heightened sense of the poverty of the country" 
Now, to such a serious matter, what is Sir Grant Doffs 
reply ^ Nirst, a sneei at the educated classes and at 
higher education itself Nest, he gives a long extract 
fiom an addiess of the local reception committee of the 
town of Bezwada, m which, says the addiess, by means 
of an anicut, “ at one stroke the mouths of a hungry 
and dying people have been filled with bread, and the 
coffers of the Government with money ” Now, can levity ’ 
and unkmdness go any further ? This is the reply 
that a gieat functionary gives to Mi Smith’s serious' 
charge about the poverty of India What can the glow- 
ing, long extract from the address of the committee of 
Bezwada mean, if Sir Grant Duff did not thereby intend 
to lead the British public into the belief that, because the 
small town of Bezwada had acknowledged a good thing 
done for it, therefore m all India all was happy and 
prospering ? However, Sir Grant Duff could not help 
reverting, after a while, to the subject a little more 
seriously, and admitting that “ there is m many parts of 
India frightful poverty ” What, then, becomes of the 
glowing extract fiom the Bezwada address, and how was 
that a reply to Mr Smith’s charge 9 However, even 
after making the admission of the “ fughtful poverty m 
many parts of India,” he disposses off-hand of the grave 
matter — remarking that other people m other countries 
are also poor, as if that were a justification of the 
frightful poveity m many parts of India,” under a rule 
like that of the British, and inducted by a service the 
most highly praised and the most highly paid m the 
world Sir Grant Duff, with a ciuel levity, only asks 
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two or throe Questions, without aoy proof of his fissump 
tione and without my attention to the clrcumstanoes of 
the comparisons, and at once falls foul of tho educated 
classes, aa if thereby he gave a oomplete reply to the 
complaint about the poverty Now these are tho three 
questions he puts — The question worth answering is 
Do the Indian ma»ee obtain one year with another, a 
larger or smaller amount of material well being than the 
peasantry of "Western Europe ? and he answers himself 
" Spooking of tho huge provinoe of Madras whloh I of 
course, know beet — and I have visited every district m 
it — I think they do They do what ? Do they 

obtain a larger or smaller amount ? His second question 
is M But iB there not the same and even worae, in our 
own country ?" And lastly he brings down his clincher 
thus — As to oar system draining the oonntry of ft s 
wealth if that be the case how is it visibly increasing 
m wealth? And he givoa no proof of that increased 
wealth Thus, then does Sir Grant Duff settle the 
most serious questions connected with India. First, 
a sneer at educated men and higher education, then 
the frivolous argument about the town of Beswada, and 
afterwards three off hand questions and assertions 
without any proof In this way does a former Under 
Secretary of State for India and only lately a ruler 
of thirty millions of people inform and Instruct the 
British public on the most burning Indian questions. 
We may now however see what Sir Grant Duff’s above 
three questions mean and what they are worth and 
how wrong and baseless his assertions are. 

Fortunately ifr Grant Duff has already, replied to 
Sir Grant Duff We are treated by Sir Grant Duff to 
a long extract from his Budget speech of 1878 He 
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might have as well favoured us, to better purpose, with 
an extract or two from some of his other speeches In 
1870 Mr Grant Duff asks Sir Wilfred Lawson a remark- 
able question during the debate on Opium He asks 
“ Would it be tolerable that to enforce a view of morality 
which was not theus, which had never indeed been 
accepted by any laige portion of the human race, we 
should grind an already poor population to the very dust 
with new taxation ? ” Can a moie complete reply be 
given to Sir Grant’s present questions than this reply of , 
Mr Grant Duff that the only margin that saves an 
already poor population ” from bcm-g ground, to the very 
dust is the few millions that are obtained by poisoning 
a foreign country (China) 

Again Mr Giant Duff supplies another complete 
reply to Sir Grant Duff’s questions. In his Budget 
speech of 1871, he thus depicts the poverty, of India as 
compated with the condition of England — “ one of the 
countues of Western Europe ” and the “ our own coun- 
try ” of his questions Just at that time I had, in a 
rough way, shown that the whole pioductionor income 
of British India was about Rs 20 (40s ) pel head per 
annum Of this Mr Giant Duff made the following use 
m 1871 He said “ The position of the Indian finan- 
cier is altogether different from that of the English one 
Here you have a comparatively wealthy population. 
The mcome of the United Kingdom has, I believe, been 
guessed at £800,000,000 per annum The mcome of 
British India has been guessed at £300,000,000 per 
annum That gives well on to £30 per annum as the 
mcome of every person of the United Kingdom, and on y 
£2 per annum as the income of every person m British 
India Even our comparative wealth will be looke 
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boot upon by future ages ns a state of semi barbarism 
But -what are we to say of tbe state of India ? How 
many generations must pass away before that country 
has arrived at even the comparative wealth of this ? 

But now Bit Grant Buff ignores his own utterances 
os to how utterly different the cases of England and 
India are. Mr Grant Buff's speeches having been re- 
ceived In India, Lord Mayo thus commented upon it and 
confirmed it ■ — • 

I admit the comparative poverty of this country u com 
p*jrod with many other oountric* of the same magnitude and 
fmporianes, and I tun convinced of the Impolicy and Injustice 
of Impeding burden* upon tbl« people which may be called 
either crushing or opprewlve. Mr Grant Duff in an able 
■ peach which he delivered the other dav in Jhe Borne of 
Goimnoni the report of wbloh arrited by the leak mail stated 
with troth that the position of oar finance wna wholly differ 
ent from that of England In England be stated yon have 
comparatively a wealthy population. The Income of the 
United Kingdom ba« I bslieve, been gueeied ak £800,000 000 
per anmun the income of British India hau been gue«aed at 
£000 000 000 per annum that goea well on to £00 per annum 
at the Inooma of every person in the United Klngdon, and 
only £3 per annum an the Income of every person in British 
India I be litre that ilr Grant DnffTiad good grounds for 
tbe statement he made, and 1 wish to my with reference to 
it, that we are perfectly cognisant of the relative poverty of 
tbU country as compared with European Bt»Us 

Here ag a in Is another answer to Sir Grant Buff’s 
questions, by the late Elnanca Minister of India. Major 
(Blr) E Baring in proof of his assertion of the oiferemo 
poverty of the urn of the people of Brltlah India, 
makes a comparison not only with tbe Western oonn 
trlea of Europe " but with tbe poorest oonntry In 
Europe After stating that the income of Indis, was 
not more than Be. 27 per head he said, in his Budget 
speech of 1892 In England, tbe arersge Income per 
head of population was £33 par head In Pranos It was 
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£23 , in Turkey, which was the poorest country in 
Euiope, it was £4 per head ” 

,It will be seen, then, that Mr. Grant Duff and a 
higher authority than Sir Grant Duff have already fully 
answered Sir Grant Duff’s questions The only thing 
’ now remaining is whether Sir Grant Duff will undertake 
to prove that the income of British India has now 
become equal to that of the Western countries of 
Europe , and if so, let him give us his facts and figures 
to prove such a statement — not mere allusions to the 
prosperity of some small towns like Bezwada, or even 
to that of the Presidehcy towns, but a complete estimate 
of the income of all British India, so as to compaie it 
with that of England, France, or “ Western countries 
of Europe ” 

I may say here a word or two about “the huge prov- 
ince of Madras, which, “ says Sir Grant, “ I, of course, 
know best, and I have visited eveiy district m it’’ 
We may see now whether he has visited with his eyes 
open or shut I shall be glad if Sir fchant Duff will 
give us figures to show that Madras to-day produces as 
much as the Western countries of Europe 

Sil George Campbell, m his paper on tenure of land 
m India, says, from an official Report of 1869, about the 
Madras Presidency, that “ the bulk of the people are 
paupers ” I have just leceived an extract from a friend 
in India, Mr W R Robertson, Agricultural Reporter 
to the Government of Madias, who says of the agricul- 
tural labourer — 

“ His condition is a disgrace to any country calling itself 
civilised In the best seasons the gross income of himself ana 
hiB family does not exceed 3d per day throughout the year, and 
m a bad season their circumstances are most deplorable 
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I hive im •ornithine otlrd.na In wbkhtbi conjlllon ot 
affJin bunt tome retetabUnce to tboio of toil country bat 
the condition ot the sgricaUarAlpcnaUtioo of Ireland t« rmitly 
■ aperkw to the condition of tbe ilmlbrcDisis In tbti connin' 

Thera cannot bo any doubt about tbo correctness ot 
these views for as a matter of fact as I havo worked 
out tho figures in my paper on Tho Povortr o! India 
the income of the Madras Presidency in 1BG9-C9 was 
only about Rb 18 por head por annum 

Such i*tho Madras Presidency which Sir Grant 
Dnff hat viiltod with his eyes apparently *hut 

I ahall now giro a few atatomonts about tho ox 
tremo poverty n of British India, by porsont urhoso 
authority would bo admit tod by Sir Grant DuCf as far 
suponor to his own In 18G4 Sir John (aftervrarda Lord) 
Lawrence, then Viceroy said India Is on tho wliole 
a, very poor country tho mass of tho population enjoy 
only a scanty subsistence And again in 1873 ho 
repeated hie opinion before the Finance Committee that 
tho moss of tho poo pi o wero so miserably poor that 
they hod barely tho means of subsistence. It was as 
much as a man could do to food his family or half feed 
them let alono spending monoy on what might bo 
called Inxnries or conveniences. In 1831 Dr (Sir W) 
Hunter the best official defender of the British Indian 
Administration told the British public that 40 000 000 
of the people of British India go through llfo on in 
sufficient food * This is an official admission but I 
have no moral doubt that if full enquiries were made 
twioe forty millions or more would be found going 
through life on insufficient food ana what wonder 
that the very tonoh of famine should destroy bundroda 
of thousands or millions. Coming down at oaco to tho 
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latest times, Sir E Baring said, m his finance speech in 

1882 — 


“ It has been calculated that the average income per 
head of population in India is not more than Rs 27 a year, 
and, though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the abso 
Jute, accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently 
accurate to justify tl e conclusion that the tax paying cowinun 
lty is exceedingly pooi To derive any very large increase of 
revenue from so poor a population as this is obviously mipos-' 
sible, and if it weie possible would be unjustifiable ” 


Again, m the course of the debate he repeated the 
statement about the income being Bs 27 per head per 
annum, and said in connection with salt revenue “ But 
he thought it was quite sufficient to show the extreme 
; poverty of the mass of the people ” Then, aftei stating the 
income of some of the Euiopean countries, as I have stat- 
ed them before, he proceeded “ He would ask honour- 
able members to think what Bs 27 per annum was to sup- 
port a person, and then he would ask whether a few annas 
was nothing to such poor people ” I asked Sir E Baring 
to give me his calculations to check with mine, but he de- 
clined But it does not matfeeL much, as even “ not more 
than Bs 27 ” is extreme poverty of the mass of the people 
Later still the present Finance Minister, in his speech 
on the Income Tax, m January 1886, described the mass 
of ( the people as “men whose income at the best 
barely sufficient to afford them the sustenance necessary 
to support ' life, living, as they do, upon the barest 


necessaries of life ” 

Now, what are we to think of an English gentle 
man who has occupied the high and important positions 
of an TJnder-Secretaiy of State for India and Governor 
of the thuty millions of Madras, and who professes to 
feel deep interest m the people of India, treating sne i 
grave matters as their “ extieme poverty ” and scan J 
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subsistence with light bear tod ness lilce this, and coolly 
telling them and the British public that the people of 
Berwada were gloriously prosperous and that there at 
one stroke, the mouths of a hungry and dying people 
bare been filled with bread and tbe coffers of the Govern 
mont with money l 

I shall now give a few facts and figures in connexion 
with the condition of India and with soroo of the other 
questions dealt with by Sir Grant Duff First with re- 
gard to the poverty to which Mr Samuel Smith referred 
Sir Grant Duff may rest assured that I shall be only 
too thankful to him for any correction of my figures 
him or for any better information I have no other 
object than the truth. 

In my paper on The Poverty of India I havo 
worked out from official figures that the total incomo of 
British India is only He 20 (40* o at present exchange 
nearer 30* ) per head per annum It must bo remain 
bered that the mans of the people cannot get this aver 
age of Bs 20 as the upper ciadaee have a larger share 
than the average also that this Bs. 30 per head moludes / 
the income or produce of foreign planters or producers in 
whioh the internet of tbe natives does not go further than 
being mostly conpnon labourers at competitive wages. 
All the profits of auch produce ate enjoyed by and car 
tied away from the country by the foreigners. Subse- 
quently in my correspondence with the Secretary of 
State for India in 1880 I placed before bis lordship in 
detailed calculations based upon official returns, the 
income of the most favoured province of the Punjab and 
the cost of absolute necessaries of life there for a com 
mon agriculture labourer The income is, at the outside 
Bs 90 per head per annum and the cost of living Bs. 34 
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No wonder then that forty or eighty millions or more 
people of British India should “ go through life on 
insufficient food ” My calculations, both m “ ThePover 
ty of India ” and " The Condition of India ” (the cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State), have not yet 
been shown by anybody to be wrong or requiring cor- 
rection I shall be glad and thankful if Sn Grant Duff 
would give us his calculations and show us that the 
income of Bntish India is anything like that of the 
Western countnes of Europe 


I give a statement of the income of the different 
•countries from MulhalTs “ Dictionary of Statistics ” — 


Gross earnings 
Countries per inhabitant 


England £41 

Scotland 32 

Ireland . 16 

United Kingdom 35 2 

France 25 7 

Gennany . 18*7 

Russia . 9 9 

Austria 16 8 

Italy 12 

Spam < 13 8 

Portugal 18 6 


Countries 
Belgium 
Holland 
Denmark 
Sweeden and 
Switzerland 
Gieece 
Europe 
United States 
Canada 
Australia 


Gross earmnga 

per inhabitant 
£221 
26 
23 2 

Norway 16 2 
. 16 
118 
18 
27 2 
26 9 
13 4 


The table is not official In his “ Pi ogress of the 
World ” (1880), Mulhall gives— ‘Scandinavia, £17 , South 
America, £6 , India, £2 What is then poor India’s 
whole income per head ? Not as even much as the 
United Kingdom pays to its revenue only per head 
The United Kingdom pays to revenue neaily 50s P er 
head when wretched India’s whole income is 405 P 01 
head, or rather, at the present exchange nearer 30s than 
40s Is this a result for an Englishman to boast about 
or to be satisfied with, after a century of British 
administration ? The income of British India is only a 
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third of that of oven the countries of South America 1 
Every other part of the British Empire U flourishing 
except wretched Indio. 

Sir Grant Duff knows well that any poverty In the 
oountries of Western Europe Is not from want of wealth 
or Income but from unequal distribution- Bat British 
India h^n her whole production or incomo itsolf most 
wretobed There is no wealth and thoroforo fcbo ques 
tion of its right distribution, or of an> comparison with 
the countries of Western Europe or with Fngland Is very, 
far off indeed Certainly a gontleman like Sir Grant 
Doff ought to undontand the immense difference botwoon 
the character of the conditions of the poor masses of 
British India and of tho poor of Western Europe tho 
one starving from scantlnoss the otbor haring plenty 
but suffering from some defect in its distribution Lot 
the British Indian administration fulfil Its aaorod pledges 
and allow plenty to bo producod in British India and 
then tfill be the proper time and occasion to compare 
tho phenomena of the conditions of Western Europe 
and British India. The question at prosent is why 
under the management of the most highly paid services 
In tho world India cannot produco as much even as tho 
worst governed countries of Europe I do not mo in to 
blame the individuals of the Indian serrioes. It is tho 
policy the perversion of the plodgea, that Is at tho * 
bottom of our misfortunes. Lot tho Government of 
India only give us every year properly made up et&tls 
tical tables of the whole production or tho inoomo of 
tho country and wo shall then know truly how India 
fares year after year and we shall then see how tho 
present system of administration is an obetaolo to any 
material advancement of India Let us have actual 
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facts about the real income of India, mstead of careless 
opinions like those in Sir Grant Duff’s two articles 
Instead of asking us to go so far as Western Europe 
to compare conditions so utterly different from each 
other, Sir Grant Duff might have looked nearer home, 
and studied somewhat of the neighbouring Native States, 
to institute some fan comparison under a certain simi 
larity of circumstances This point I shall have to refer 
to in the next article, when dealing with a cognate 
subject Sir Grant Duff says “ I maintain that no 
country on the face of the earth is governed so cheaply 
m proportion to its size, to its population and to the 
difficulties of government ” Surely, Sir Grant Duff 
knows better than this Suiely, he knows that the 
pressure of a burden depends upon the capacity to bear 
it that an elephant may carry tons with ease, while a 
child would be crushed by a hundredweight. Surely, 
he knows the very first axiom of taxation — that it 
should be in ptoportion to the means of the taxpayer 
Mulhall very properly says m his Dictionary " The real 
incidence of all taxation is better shown by comparison 
with the people’s earnings ” Let us see facts Let us 
see whether the incidence m Bntish India is not heavier 
than that of England itself The gioss revenue of the 
United Kingdom m 1886 is £89,581,301 , the population 
m 1886 is given as 36,707,418 The levenue per head 
will be 48s 9d The gross revenue of British India in 
1885 is (in £1 = ten rupees) £70,690,000, and population 
in 1881, 198,790,000 — say loundly, m 1885, 200,000,000 
The revenue of the United Kingdom does not include 
l ail way or irrigation earnings , I deduct, therefore, these 
fiom the British Indian revenue Deducting from 
£70,690,000, railway earnings £1 1,898,000, and irnga- 
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iion and navigation earnings £1 G7G 000 tbo balance 
of gross revenue is £67 11C 000 which talon for 
200 000 000 gives 6 j 8Jd— sayG* 8cf — por head Now, 
the United Kingdom pays 48s Od per head from an 
income of £369 per hood which mates tho lncldonco or 
pressure of 6*99 per cent of tho income. British India 
pays 8i 8d out of an income of 40s which mates tho 
incidence or pressure of 14 3 por cent of tho Incomo 
Thus, while the United Kingdom pays for its gross 
revenue only 6*93 pet cent ont of its rich Incomo of 
£36 2 por head British India pays out of its scantiness 
and starvation a gross rovenuo of 14 3 por cent, of its 
inoomo bo that wretchedly weak and poor aa British 
India is tbo pressure upon It is more than doubly 
heavier than that on the enormously wealthy UnItod 
Kingdom and yet Sir Grant Buff says that no country 
on the face of the earth U governed so ohoa ply ai British 
India, and misleads the Eritlsh publio about its true 
and deplorable condition But what is worso and what 
is British India 8 chief difficulty is this In England all 
that Is paid by tho poo pie for revenue returns baoh to 
them is onjoyed by them an 1 fructifies in tholr own 
pockets while in India what tho people pay as royonno 
does not all return to them or i. enjoyed by thorn or 
fructifies in their pockets A largo portion is enjoyed 
by others and carried away dean out of tho country 
This is what makes British India s economic position 


I give below the incidence of a few more conn 
W« -PereenUg, of expenditure to inoomo Germany 

Basse 101 Denmark 6 17 United States 3d) 
Ousde, 5-0 Australis 18-2. But in el! those esses 
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whatevei is spent returns back to the people, whether 
the percentage is large or small * 

The Budget Estimate of 1887-88 is nearly 
£77,500,000, so the percentage of incidence will increase 
still higher Sir Grant Duff’s object m this assertion is 
to justify the character and prove the success of the 
present Bntish Indian policy It will be hereafter seen 
that this very argum ent of his is one of the best proofs of 
the failure of this pokey and of the administration based 
upon it Sn Grant Duff says “Mr. Smith pioceeds to ad- 
mit that India has absorbed some £359,000,000 sterling 
of silvei and gold in the last forty years, but maaes the 
very, odd remark that, although English wnters consider 
this a great proof of wealth, it is not so regarded in 
India ” To this, what is Sir Grant Duff’s reply ? Of 
the same kind as usual mere careless assertions, and a 
fling at the misrepresentation about the educated classes 
He says — 

lb may suit A or B not to legaid two and two as mat 
ing four, but arithmetic is tiue, nevertheless , and there is the 
bullion, though doubtless one of the greatest boons that could 
be conferred upou India would be to get the vast dormant 
hoards of gold and silver which are buned m the ground or 
worn on the person broaghb inco circulation Can that, how- 
ever, be hoped for as long as the very people whom Mi Smith 
treats as exponents of Native opinion do their utmost to excite 
hostihty agamst the British Government ?” 

To avoid confusion I pass ovei for the piesent with- 
out notice the last assertion It will be seen fuithei on 
what different testimony even the highest Indian authori- 
ties give upon .this subject With regard to the other 
remarks, it is clear that Sir Grant Duff has not taken the 
pains to know' what the Natives say, and what'the actual 
state of the matter is, with legard to these economic 
conditions The best thing I can do to avoid useless 
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controvewy Is to pro In my second Article a icnfn of 
facta and official figures, instead of making bare anertloni 
of opinion without any proofs, a* Sir Grant Puff **y* 
These e-conomie V question* are of far greater and more 
ffcnoui lmporlSocd bolh.t° Imgland and India, than Sir 
Grant Doff and Other* of M« view* dream of There 
facta and figures will show that BriiBb India has net 
received such amount* of gold and filter aa i* generally 
supposed or os are more than barely adequate to H* 
ordinary want*. The phenomenon of the import of 
bullion into British India Is very much misapprehended 
as will tw shown in my iccond article and 8lr Grout 
Duff » assertions are misleading, as such meagre vague 
and off hand assertions alway s are. Hi tho pre-eAt polley 
British India i* prevented from acquiring any caplttl of 
its own owing to tho constant drain from it* wretched 
incomo and is on tho verge of lwing ground down to 
dust. Buch foreign capital as circulates in Britbh India 
carries away its own profits oul of BritUh India leaving 
tbo mosses of it» poople a» poor as ever and Urgel) 
going through llfo on insufficient food 

I shall now coniidor tho important questions of 
trade bullion, population drain etc to which Sir Grant 
Dnff has referred As promised Id my first article ! 
shall at once proceed to giro official facts and figures, 
whioh wQl enable the publio to judge for thetniolvei. 

I bogln with the question of tho trodo of British 
India. What Is tho true trade of British India? Tho 
trade returns of British India m publishod in Blua Book* 
both In Fnglsnd and India are mUloadlng to those who 
do not study them with certain nocessary information 
to guide them. What are given bs trado returns of 
British India arc not such really as I explain below 
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The exports, of the produce of a country form the basis of 
its trade It is m return foi such exports, together with 
ordinary commercial profits, that the' country receives 
• its impoits I shall first analyse the so-called exports of 
British India A large portion of them, together with 
their profits, never leturn to British India m any shape, 
either of merchandise or treasure, though m every true 
trade all expoits with their profits ought so to return 
The present exports of British India consist of— 

1 The exports of produce belonging to the Native 
States 

2 The exports of produce belonging to the terri- 
tories beyond the land frontiers 

3 The exports of the produce belonging to Euro- 
pean or other foieign planters or manufacturers, the 
profits of which are enjoyed m and carried away out o 
the country by these foreigners, and do not belong to o 
become a poition of the capital of the people of Britisl 
India The only interest the people have m these ex 
poits is that they are the labourers, by whose labour, a 
poor wages, the resources of their own country are to t>£ 
brought out for the profit of the foreigners, such profil 
not to lemam m the country 

4 Bemittanees foi “ home charges,” including m 
terest on public debt held m England, and loss in 
exchange, and excluding interest on debt which is in- 
curred foi railways and other productive works 

5 Bemittanees for interest on foreign debt incurred 
for railways and other productive public works What 
in this case the lenders get as interest is all right , th° r0 
in nothing to eomlpara of in that. In other countrios, 
beyond the mleiest to he paid to the lendors, the rest of 
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the whole benefit of etch loans remain* to the people of 
the country This hbwcver is not tho eastf with British 
India. 

G Pnroto remittances ol Furo prana and other 
foreigners to their own errantries for their families and 
on acconnt of their savings and profits. These remit 
tances, together with Item four and what tho foreigners 
enjoy in tho country itself are so mnoh deprivation of 
the people and can*e tho exhausting annual drain out 
of the very poor produce or income of British lndm 
This is India a ohiof evil. 

7 The remainder are the only true trade exports 
of the produce lielonging to tho poople of British India 

Let us now examine the actnal figures of tho 
so-called exports of Britbb India, say for 18-% 1 or 

easier understanding I give the fignros In storllng taking 
the conventional £1 ■ Rs. 10 Tho amount of merehan 
disc exported is £83,200 028. This, howovor consists 
of not only domestic produce and manufactures of all 
Im3ia but also foreign morohandlao re-exported I do 
not include treasure in theso oxports, for the siraplo 
reason that the gold or silver i* not produced In India 
but is simply a re-exportation out of what Is Imported 
from foreign parts, 1 tale all my figures from tho 
statistical abstracts published among Parliamentary 
returns except when I mention any othor source I 
take then exports of merchandise to be £83,200 628. 
We must first know how mnoh of this belongs to the 
Native States. The official trade returns give us no 
information on this important point as they should I 
shall therefore make a rough estimate for the present 
The population of all India U nearly 2M ,000 000 out of 
which that of the Native States is 66 000 000 or about 

84—88 
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21 5 per cent , or say, roundly, one-fifth But the 
proportion of then expoits will, I think, be found to be 
larger than one-fifth All the opium exported fiom 
Bombay comes from the Native States A huge portion 
of the cotton exported from Bombay comes fiom the 
Native'States According to Huntei’s “ Imperial Indian 
Gazetteer, ” one-sixth of such cotton comes from 
Ixathiawad alone To be on the safe side, I take the 
total of expoits of the Native States to be one-fifth only 
— -i e , £16,600,000 Next, the export of merchandise 
fiom the fiontiei countries is about £5, 300, ’000 Imay 
loughly take only one-quarter of this as exported out of 
India That will be £1,300,000 

The exports of coffee, indigo, jute manufactures, 
silk, tea, etc , which aie mostly those belonging to 
foieign planteis and manufactuiers, amount to about 
£J 1,500,000 I cannot say how much of this belongs 
to Native planters, and not, to foieigneis I may tale 
these expoits as £10,000,000 

Remittances made foi “home chaiges” (excluding 
interest on railway and productive works loans) includ- 
ing interest on public debt and loss m exchange, come 
to about £11,500,000 

Remittances for interest on foieign loans foi i ail ways 
and othei public woiks aie about £1,827,000 I 
cannot say how much interest on the capital of State 
railways and othei productive works is paid m England 
as pait of the mteiest paid on “ debt ” (£2,612,000) If 
I take debt as £162,000,000, and capital laid out on pro- 
ductive woiks £74,000,000, the piopoition ot interest on 
£74,000,000 out of £2,612,000 will be <d>out £1,189,000 
If so, then the total amount of interest on all railway 
and public works will be about £6,000,000, leaving a f 
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other homo charges, including exohango and intorost or 
public debt as £11 600 000 as I bavo ossa mod abovo. 

Privalo remittances of Furo peons and other foreign 
ers for their fomillos, and of savings and profits and for 
importing merchandise suitablo for thoir consumption 
may lw roughlj estimated at £10 000 000 though I think 
it is much more 

The account tbon of tbo trtic trudo exports of 
Hntish India stands thus — 

Tot*l fkiorti of rvll India and Frontier States £N1 200 000 
Ni^ivc Sutei „ .. £10,000 000 

I rentier Territory „ I ,IHXt 000 

l#nrot*e4»i planter* 10,000 000 

Home eti rgw « 11 »00 000 

Interc t on all railways and public 
\»orl« tun „ 0 000 000 

TrU ale remiUanrt* .. 10 000 0C0 

5 400 000 

The true tr dt expert* of the people of 

Hnll h Imlli .. £2 ^<00 000 

Or rcrondb £10 000 000 for a population of 
neirlj 200 000000 grvmg 1# per head por annum If 
j oper information could lo obtainod I holfovo tins 
amount would tum out to bo nearer £20 000 000 than 
tOOooottn for the tr *<• trado exports of tho pooplo of 
llnti h India To Iks on tho *afo sfdo I koep to 
1 10 *V>1 000 I mu 4 bo remembered that this item in 
HuIpv all the re-exports of foreign merchandise which 
htve .ot* deducted to get at the truo export* of donatio 
I roducr 

I it .< a'-'Warforj rcjolt or • century 0 ( miniso. 
i-cnt I) Hritnh »animitri on ’ Let a, compiro tin, 

I cul , It 1 the traJe Ctport, of o her tart, of tho Ilritnh 
1 ml 1 e \t 1 have do tofomnUon about tho foreleu 
"U ' tl o-o part, for tho interert of whi !i thoj may 
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have to export some of then produce, I make allowance 
foi then’ whole public debt as so much foreign debt 
This, of course, is a too large allowance I take interest 
-at o p6L cent , and deduct the amount from the exports 
I am, therefore, evidently under-estimating the expoits 
of the other parts of the British Empne As the exports 
of British India include ie-e\poits of foreign merchan- 
dise, I have taken the expoits of all other countries, m a 
similar way, fora fan comparison No deduction for any 
payment of interest on foreign debt is made foi the 
United Kingdom, as it is moie a lender than a borrower 
I cannot give lieie-tke whole calculation, but only the 
results an'd they are these — 


True trade exports 
Countries per head (1885) 

8 (I 

The United Kingdom 149 4 
Australia (including bul- 
lion and specie which 
it produces) . 271 0 

Natal . .. 28 8 


True trade expoits 
j Countries per head (1883) 

s d 

’ Cape of Good Hope (exclu 
! sue of diamonds) . J3 5 
North American Colonies 70 5 
West India Islands . , 73 4 
British India ouly . . 8 0 


Let us next take some of the foreign countries, and 
■see how WLetched British India's trade is when compar- 
ed with even them Foi a few of the foreign countries 
I can get particulars of their public debt, but not of that 
portion of it which is foieigu debt I have taken the 
• amount of the zuhole public debt, and allowed 5 per cent 
anterest on it, to be deducted fiom the exports, as if it 
were all foieign debt. In this way I have under-estimat- 
ed the true tiade exports These countries I mark with 
•an asterisk , those maiked i include bullion For these I 
■cannot get separate returns for merchandise -only In the 
■case of the United States the figure is really a great 
under-estimate, as I take its foreign debt as eqaal m 
amount to its whole public debt, and also as I take 
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interest at 5 per cent I, cannot got partionlara o£ the 
foreign aobta, If thoy have any o! other oonnlnes, and 
some aUowanoe wOf have to be made for that Bat in 
all these cases the amount of exports is so largo ag 
compared with tha paltry figure of British Indie that 
the oonfcraat remains most striking — 

Export* per Export# per 

Coan trie* he*il I Countries. head 

t d I *• d 

Rottito Empire 13 0 1 An* tro- Hungarian 

I Empire 47 0 

Norway 01 7 , ^Boorntnln 37 0 

Sweden ... 01 O' f Greece *10 ® 

Denmark 97 & \ Egypt ® 

Gertuso Empire •. 1(T 2 I United State* &*» G 

Holland - 3t8 1 > + Mexico 30 1 

Belgium 37r 2 tObiU 149 0 

Prance M 06 7 , iArgentlne Republic 00 8 

t Portugal - J1 0 fUruguay ~1G8 3 

Spain ~ 3fl ft I Japan 8 8 

Italy ~ J7 9 I Briti*h India « 0 

Even Japan, only so lately opened up is exporting more 
tbnn British India. 

Attar seeing bow poor the true trade export* are of 
the people of British India from the point of view of 
British India fl interests, let ns next examine the matter 
from the point of -new of England's interest What 
benefit has England e trade den red, after possessing and 
hdmmutering British India for more than a hundred 
years, under a most expensive administration with 
complete despotio control over it, the people havidg no 
voice and no control of any kind Has British India so 
Improved as to become an important customer for British 
goods? There was no protection no heavy duties to 
hamper BnUih Imports, as in other partfl x of the British * 
Empire itself or In foreign countries. And yet we find 
that British India ia by far the most wretched customer 
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for Bntish pioduce or manufactures Here are the 
facts — The total of the exports of British produce from 
the United Kingdom to India is, for the year 188 
£29,100,000. As I have explained before about exports 
from India, that they are not all from British India, so 
also these expoits from the United Kingdom to India 
i aie not all for British India, though they enter India by 
British Indian ports These British exports have to be 
distributed among — (l) Native States , (2) frontier tern- 
tones , (3) consumption of Euiopeans , (4) railway and 
Government stoies , and (3) the lemamder for the 
Natives of British Itidia Let Government give us 
correct information about these particulars, and then 
we shall be able to know how insignificant is the com- 
mercial benefit England denies from her dominion over 
British India I shall not be surprised if it is found 
that the leal share of the people of British India in the 
British exports is not half of the £29,300,000 imported 
into India It must be remembered that whatever is 
received by the Natives States and the fiontier tern- 
toiiesis m fall loturn, with the ordinary piofits of 15 
per cent, for their exports to the United Kingdom 
Their case is not like that of Butisli India They have 
no such exhausting diain as that of British India, 
beyond paying the small tribute of about £700,000 H 
I thke £15,000,000, as Britishjiroduce received for the 
consumption of the Native subjects of British India, I 
think I am on the safe side What is this amount for 
a population of 200,000,000 9 Only Is 6d. per head 
Take it even at 2s per bead if you like, or even 
£25,000,000, which will be only 2s Gd per head What 
a wretchdd result foi four-fifths of the whole British 
Ewpire 1 The population of British India is 200,000,000, 
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*ntl that of the rest of the British Empire outrido India 
including the United Kingdom about 62,000 000 

I now compare the export* of British produce to 
British India with those to other parts oi the British 
Empire and to other foreign countries. I give the results 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

Exports op British Produce pbr Head for 189-> 


To Countries. 

a d 

To Countries. 

* 

A 

British India ls.fri.or 

3 0 

Ceylon 

8 

10 

North American Colo- 


Mauritius .. 

14 

3 

nies *• 

50 8 

Cape of Good Hope and 



Wert Indian Island 


Natal 


S 

and Galana 

87 10 

■ft set African Settle 



British Hood ams 

00 7 

ments ►. 

87 

3 

Austrslanb « 

1WS 8 

Possessions on the Gold 



Straits Settlement* ~. 

DO 30 

Ooert 

13 10 


Some deductions may hare to be made from these 
figures. 

\Vhtfc a sad story ia this I If British India took 
only £1 per head, England would orport to British 
India alone as muoh os sho exports at present to the 
tehola world (£213 000 000) What an amount of work 
would this give to British Industries and produce 1 Will 
the British merchants and manufacturers, open their 
eyee ? Will the British working men understand bow 
enormous their loss Is from the present policy which 
involves besides a charge of dishonourable violation of 
sacred promises that clfngs to tho British name? If 
India prospered and consumed British produce largely 
what a gain would it be to England and to the whole 
world also 1 Here, then will be Bir Grant Duff’s India a 
interest England s interest, and the world e interest " to 
his heart* content If he will with a true and earnest heart 
labour to achieve this threefold interest in the right way 
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Let us next take othei foreign countries with most or 
allof which England, I think, hasno fieetiade, andsee how 
Butish India stands the companson even with them — 


Expoets op British 


To Countries 

s 

d 

British India 

2 

6 

Germany 

7 

•> 

o 

France 

7 

11 

Sweden and Norway 

10 

s 

Denmark and Iceland 

19 

4 

Holland (this may be 



supplying some poi 



tion of Central Eu 



lope) 

44 

3 

Belgium (do do ) 

28 

3 

Portugal 

8 

0 

Spam i 

a 

9 

Italy (perhaps partly 



supplied by inter 



mediate countries) 

4 

9 

Austrian Lemtoiy do 

0 

8 


Produce per Head 


To Conntiies s d 
Russia (perhaps partly 
supplied 'tbiougb 
intermediate eoun 
tnes) . 0 ID 

Gieece 10 1 

*Tuikey in Europe 10 8 

•Turkey in Asia 3 10 

Egypt 10 2 

United States 8 0 

•Central ^menca 4 7 

•Brazil . 10 f> 

Uiuguay - 04 0 

Aigentine Republic 81 8 

Cbih . . 12 4' 

Japan 1 1 


Japan, so lately opened, has commenced taking Is, 1J 
woith pei head These figmes tell then own eloquent 
tale Is it too much to expect that, with complete free 
trade and British management, and all “ development of 
lesouices,” the piospenty of Butish India ought to lie 
such as to consume of British produce even £1 per bead, 
and that it would be so if Butish India weie allowed to 
glow fieely undei natiual economic conditions 9 

In the fust article I ref ei red to the capacity of 
Butish India for taxation Ovei and ovei again bare 
Butish Indian financiers lamented Chat British India 


cannot bear additional taxation without oppressiveness 
Well, now what is the extent of this taxation which *s 
already so crushing that any addition to it would grind 
Butish India to dust” 9 It is, as 1 have shown in tho 
.first aiticle, aftei squeezing and squeezing as much as 
•Whitaker's Almanac 
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posable only 5« &? per head per annum and according 
to the present budget a little more — Bay 6s I^t us so© 
what the capacity for taxation 6f other parts of the 
British Empire and of ot^er foreign countries is and 
even of those Native States of India wh&re anything like 
improved government on the British Indian system Is. 
Introduced I give results only — 

BBITI3H EMPIRE- 

Gross Rcvxjnjt per Head per Arnuu 


Countries 

, 

d 1 

Oonntnea 

t 

d 

British todiv 

# 6 

0 

Gape of Good flop* 

rj 

1 

United kingdom 

48 

9 

North American Co 

o- 


Ofljlon * 

8 

6 

oi*s 

31 

7 

Mauri tin* 

40 


Went India Ialanda 

23 

1 

AUitralL 

180 

8 

Brithb Guiana 

32 

1 

Natal 

29 10 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Gaoea Retestjc pj*b Hiad per Ajsmju 


Conntrioa. « d 

Lluui* In Europe 34 6 

Norway 23 6 

8wadeo 19 8 

Danmark 20 II 

Gorman" Enjplra ^ 13 0 

Prruala \\ 2 

8 jodj .. 22 8 

Grand Dnohy of Old an 
hnrgh 18 6 

Sato Coburg and Gotha 17 0 

IDvarift 44 g 


* d Oountnea 
34 5 Auitro-Hungnn A 

23 0 Italy .. t 

19 8 Gretjoo 1 

20 11 8errl» 1 

13 0 Bulgaria .. ] 

41 2 Roumanin c . 

22 8 Egypt (proper) 

United Btatea (differ 
18 6 ant) 8tatea bate their 
17 0 aaparate revenue be 


WOrteubarn 27 8 tleiico 

Grand Duchy of Baden 27 2 Bra*]] 

Grand Duchy of Hease 21 B Guatemala 

AUace Lorraine - 24 8 Nicaragua 
Hnllaod 47 i B*lvador 

^? fam A 7 Orange Free Bute 

73 q p er *la 

Portugal 8I 6 Republic of Pern 


, 41 10 I All territory directly 

- la al w S. 

Whiter. X”" 0 "' flg " r “ Dr " <* 
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Ifc will be seen that Biibish India’s capacity for 
paying taxation is very poor indeed compared to that 
of any other countiy of any consequence. Of the 
above figuies I cannot say which may be oppressive 
'to the people I give this as a fact, that these people 
pay so much for being governed. But it must he 
further borne in mind that every faithmg of whattheso 
people pay returns back to them, which is not the' case 
with' Bntisli India. Can it be said of any of these - 
countries that one-fifth or one-third of its people goes 
through life on insufficient food from sheer" poverty of 
only 4 Os income, and not from impeifect distribution 9 
I shall next take the case of some of the Native 
States of India I have taken some, where during the 
minorities of the Princes, English officials have admims 
te red the State and put them into older and good 
government The capacity for taxation which I give 
below is not the result of any oppressive taxation, but 
of the natural developments by improved government, 
and of the increasing' prosperity of the people I S ne 
instances in the Bombay Presidency that I know, and 
of which I have been able to get some particulars 


Gross Revenue per Head (£1 = Rs 10 ) 


Baroda 

'Cutch 

Bhavnagar 


s d 
12 3 
7 11 
12 6 


Gondal 
M orbi 
Wadhw an 


18 0 
17 2 
18 10 


These States have no debts Baroda, Bhavnagar, 
-and Gondal have built and are extending their own rail- 
ways, and all have built and ar e building their own pub- 
lic works fiom revenue, and have good balances Baroda 
has a balance in hand of £2,100,000, equal to eighteen 
months’ revenue , Gutch has £140,000, equal to eight 
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months raven tie Bhavnagorbas £oCO 000 equal to two 
years revenue and Go ndal ha* £100 000 equal to fifteen 
months revenue, 1 give onl> ono or two short extracts 
from official statemonta. 8ir W Hunter In his Impe- 
rial Gazetteer says about Bliavnagar fu connection 
with Kathiawar Bbavnsgnr has talon the lead in 
the material development of bor resources and is tho 
first State In India which constructed a railway at her 
own expense and risk.” I rnaj saj that Gondal did tho 
same in oonjunotion with Bltavnagar and Baroda had 
done that long before. In handing ovor tho rule of 
Gondal to the Prince on tho completion of his minority 
Major Nutt tho British Administrator and In charge of 
the State at tho time says with just pride and pleasure 
in roferenoe to tho Increase of revonuo from £80 000 in 
1870 to £190 000 in 1884 Ono point of special 
interest in this matter is, that tho inoroaso in rovenuo 
has not occasioned any hardship to Gondal subjects. 
On tho contrary never were tho people generally — high 
and low rich and 'poor — In a greater eta to of social 
prosperity than they are now rt The Bombay Govern 
ment baa considered this highly satisfactory * 

At tho installation of the present Chief of Bhav 
nagar Mr PeEe the Political Agent describes tbe 
State as being then with flourishing finances and much 
good work in progress. Of financial matters I need say 
little yon liare no debts, and yonr treasury fa full, 
■Wben will British Indian financiers ho able to speak 
t "Kb fc be same pride pleasure and satisfaction ? No 

\ debt foil treasury good work In progress, increase of 

\ "venue, with increase of scxnal prospority for high and 
\ rioh 110(3 P°° r Will this ever be In British India 

under tbe present policy ? No 
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There are some other States m Katluawai m which 
higher taxation pei head than that of British India is 
paid by the people, though I do not know that it is said 
that there is oppressive taxation theie I ruay instance 
Junagadh as 11s pei head, with £500,000 balance in 
hand, equal to fifteen months’ levenue , and Nawann^ar 
as 16s 3d per head, and gradually paying off some debt 
I have no doubt that Native States will go on rapidly 
mcieasmg in piospenty as then system of government 
goes on improving I know from my own personal 
knowledge as Prime MimsteL of Baioda for one year 
that that State has a veiy piomismg future indeed 
There aie several other Native States in India in which 
the gross revenue per head is higher than that of British 
India All the lemammg first and second class Kathia 
wai States are fiom 85 to 13s per head, Gwalior, 
79 8 d , Indore, 13s od , Bhuitpore, 8s 8rf , Dholepur, 
8s 10rf , Tonk, 7s , Ivotab, 11 s 4c7 , JallaAvai, 8,9 1 Od 
Only just now Sindia lends £3,500,000 to the British 
Government , Holkai, I think, has lent £1,000,000 for 
the Indore railway 

There cannot be much oppression in these States, 
as the Political Agents’ vigilance and superintendence, 
and the fear of the displeasure of Government, aie 
expected to prevent it 

Then Sir Grant Duff maintains that no country on 
the face of the eaith is governed so cheaply as British 
India In the first place, this is a fiction, as tho hoavi 
ness of burden on poverty-stricken British India is 
more than double than that on the enormouslj rich 
England; and secondly, Sir Grant Duff’s object 10 
to show that this cheapness is a proof of tho succor 
of the present British Indian policy But, on tho' 


sm m e* quant nun os india C*K) 

■contrary tho facta and figures I have given aliovo aWj* 
British India > wretched incoino and capacity for tava 
tion its insignificant trado and tho very paltry com 
mercial bonofit to England aro concln^vo proofs of 
anything hut success in improving tho prosperity of the 
peoplo Moreover for tho so -called cheapness, it is no 
•thanks or crodit to Covemmont It is not of choice 
that Government takes only Cu per head On tho 
contrary it is always longing over moaning and using 
every possible shift to equocre out mom taxation If ft 
can By all means make British India capablo of pry 
ing even 20* per head (If not 50t porhead like England) 
for revenue without oppression and misery or malo its 
income £20 per head if not £41 |tko that of Fngland 
and then fairly claim crodit for having raised to romo 
material extent tho prosperity of British India hot us 
have each remits instead of tail talk and sol/ -complacent 
assertions. Had GovormnonV given us year after year 
correct information about tho actual incomo and comli 
tion of the pooplo of British India Britain would then 
ha vo knoVvn tho deplorable results of tho negloct of and 
disoliedience to hor dolfborato and sacred mandates 
Again Sir Grant BufTs boast of the cheapness of 
government is wrong even in tho misleading «onee in 
which he maintains It Do trios to show that because 
British India pays only G* per head It Is tborofore the 
most cheaply governed country on tho face of tbo earth— 
no other country pays a less amount per head But 
even in this he is not quite accurate Ho would have 
found this ont had he only lookod about in India itself 
and bo would have saved himself tho surprise which ho 
expresses at Mr Bmlth being startled when ho (Mr 
Smith) waa toM that taxation waa lighter in Nttiro 
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States than m Bntish India As a matfcei of fact, there 
are some Native States m which the revenue per head is 
lighter than the British India Whether that is a 
desirable state of affairs or not is another question , hut 
when he twits Mi Smith he should have ascertained 
whether what Mi Smith was told was at all eoirect or 
not There arc some of the Native States vvheic the 
gross revenue is veiy neaily as low as or even less than 
6s per head HydeLabad, 6s 4c7 , Patiala, 6s 44 , 
Travancore, 5s 8 cl , Kolhapur, 5s 6(7 , Mysoie, 4s 1C )d , 
Dungapore, 2s , Mat war, 4s lOr? , Serohi, 2s 3 cl , Je>- 
pore, 4s 3d , Banswara, 3s 8(7 , and Kishengarh, 
4s 10 d Tiavancore is known as a well-governed country 
£15,000 of its levenue is mteiest on British Indian 
Government secunties, and it holds a balance m hand m 
Government secunties and otherwise of £364,000— equal 
to nearly eleven months’ levenue Jeypoie has tho re- 
putation of being a well-governed State Theie are 
similarly even some foreign countnes outside India 
which aie as ‘‘ cheaply governed” as British India 
United States of Columbia, 3s 10(7 Kepublic of Bolivia 
5s 11(7 

Sir Grant Duff tefeis to the absorption of gold and 
silver and to hoarding What are the facts about Bnti c h 
India 9 In my “Poverty of India” I have treated the 
subject at some length The total amount (aftoi deduct 
mg the exports from impoits) retained by India during 
a period of eithty-four years (1801 to 1884), including tho 
exceptionally large imports during the American war, i- 
£455,761,385 This is for all India The population ft 
present is 254,000,000 I may take the av orago of eight) 
four years roughly — say 200,000,000 This gn es 43s 64 
per head for the whole eighty-four years, or lh° 
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per head per annum Fven If I took the average popula- 
tion as 180 000 000 the amount per bead lor the eighty 
four years would be 00* or Id per head per annum^ Of 
the United Kingdom I c&nnot get returns before 1858. 
The total amount of treasure retained by the United 
Kingdom (after deducting export from imports) is, for 
twenty-seven years from 18o8 to 1884 £SG 194 9J7 
Taking an average of 31 000 000 of populatfon for 
twenty -seven years the amount retained for these 
twenty-seven years la 55* 7d per head or very nearly 
2* Id per head per annum while w India lor more 
than three times the same period the amount is only 
45s 6 d per head or G>\d per head per annum France 
has rota mod from 1861 to 1880 (MnlhxtU s Dictionary) 
£308 000 000 and taking the population — say 
87 000 000 — that gives 112* per head in twenty years 
“5* 7 d per head per annum 

8ir Grant Duff ought to consider that the large 
amount of bullion is to be distributed over a vast country 
and a vast population nearly equal to five sixths of the 
population of the whole of Europe and when the whole 
population is considered what a wretched amount is 
this of gold and silver — vts H G 1 d per head per annum — 
received for all possible wonts I India dons not produce 
any gold or silver To compare it with Europe — Europe 
retained in ten years, 1871 1880 (Mnlhall Progress of 
the World 1880) £397 000 000 for an average pop ala 
tlon of about 300 000 000 or 21* Kkf per head, or 
2* 2J per head per annum. India during the »amo ten 
yoors retained £05 774 232 for an average population of 
aay 245000 000 so that the whole amount retained 
lor the ten years U about C* id n or only 6 l d per head 
Pet annum, againtt 21* 10 d and 2* 2 d respectively of 
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Eui ope This means that India letamed only one fourth 
of what Em ope retained per head per annum during 
these ten yeaLS It must be fuithei remembered that 
there is no such vast system of cheques, clearing-houses, 
■etc , in India, as plays so important a part in England 
and other countries of Europe Wretched as the 
provision of 6 \d per head per annum is for all wants— 
political, social, commencial, etc — there is something 
far worse behind foi Bntish India All the gold 
an'd silver that I have shown above as letamed by India 
is not for British India only, but for the Native States, 
the fiontiei tenitones, and the European population, 
and then the lemamdei is foi the Native population 
of British India We must have ‘official information 
about these four divisions befoie we can form a correct 
estimate of what British India retains The Native 
States, as I have said befoie have no foreign dram except 
the small amount of tubute of about £700,000 Some 
frontier tenitones leceive something instead of paying 
any tribute These States therefore leceive back for the 
■expoits of then merchandise, and foi the ordinary trade 
profits on such exports, full letmns in imports of 
merchandise and treasure, and this ti ensure taken away 
"by the Native States and frontier tenitones forms not a 
small portion of what is impoited into India. It rnUS * ; 
•also be considered bow much metal is necessary even 
year foi waste of com and metal and for the wants o 
circulating cuuency. When Government can give os 
■all such information, it will be found that precious little 
xemains foi British India beyond what it is compel! 
to import for its absolute wants I hope England doo^ 
not; mean to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen 
may sport as much as they like m ornaments or persona 
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trinket* or jewellery but that tho wretch of a Nativo of 
British Indio, their fellow subject baa no business or 
right to put a few shillings worth of trinket* on his wife 
or daughters person or that Nathros must aimply Hro 
the lives ol brutes, subsist on their scanty tubtutoncc, 
and thank their star* that thoy havo that much. 

I will now try to give kudo Indication of what 
bullion British India actually retains. Mr Hamson 
gave hi* evidonco bolore tho Parliamentary Coffimittoe 
of 1871 74 that about £1 000 000 of fresh coinage was 
rnoro than sufficient to supply the was to of coin 6r metal 
Is it too muoh to assume that in tbo very widespread 
and minute distribution, over a vast anrfaco and a vast 
population of small trinkets or ornaments of silver and 
their rough nso another million may bo inquired to 
supply waste and low ? If only a pennyworth per head 
per annum be bo wanted it would mako a million 
sterling Next how much goea to tbo Native States 
and the frontier territories ? Here aro a fow significant 
official figures as an indication Tbo Beport of tho 
external land trade and railway borne trade of the 
Bombay Presidency for 1884 85 (p 2) says of Bajpn 
tana and Oeutral India—” Tho imports from tho ex 
ternal blocks being greater than the exports to them' 
the balance of trade dno by tho Presidency to tho other 
provinces amounts to Bs. 12,01 05,012, as appears from 
tho above table and the following. I take tho Native 
States from the table referred to 


Excess of Imports in Bombay Presidency 
F rom It tj pn tin a and Central India Hu 4 0 7G3 

H " d " rai “ d " * ‘tSS 


Total 


B«* 7 18 0> 796 

34-09 
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Or £7,130,579 This means that these Native States 
have exported so much more merchandise than they 
have imported. Thereupon the Beport remarks thus — • 
The greatest balance is in favour of Bajputana and 
Central India, caused by the import of opium from that 
block Next to it is that of the Central Provinces 
It is presumed that these balances are paid back mainly 
in cash ” (the italics are mine) This, then, is the way 
the treasure goes , and poor British India gets all the 
abuse — insult added to injury Its candle bums not 
only at 'both ends, but at all parts The excessive 
foreign agency eats up m India and drains away out of 
India a portion of its wretched income, theieby weaken- 
ing and exhausting it every year drop by drop, though 
not very perceptibly, and lessening its productive power 
or capability It has poor capital, and cannot increase 
it much Foreign capital does dearly all the work, 
and carries away all the profit Foieign capitalists 
from Europe and from Native States make profits from 
the resources of British India, and take away those 
profits to their own countries The share that the mass 
of the fixatives of Butish India have is to drudge and 
slave on scanty subsistence for these foreign capitalists , 
not as slaves in America did, on the resources of the 
country and land belonging to the masters themselves, 
but on the resources of their own country, for the 
benefit of the foreign capitalists I may illustrate this a 
little Bombay is considered a wealthy place, and has a 
large capital, circulating m it, to carry on all its wants 
as a great port Whose capital is this? Mostly that 
of foreigners The capital of the European exchange 
banks and European merchants is mostly foreign and 
most of the Native capital is also foreign — i e , that of 
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the Native bankers and march Ante from tho Native 
States. Nearly £0,000 000 oi tho capital making in 
Bombay belong! to Native banker* from thoNo^vb States, 
Beside*, a large portion of tho wealthy morchants thongh 
mom or lesa aettlod In Bombay are from Native States 
Of oourae I do not mean to *ay anything against these 
capitalists from Europe or Native Stato*. They are quite 
free and welcome to oome and do what they can They 
do some good But what I mean Is, that Britlih India 
cannot and does not make any capital and must and 
does lose the profit of its resource* to other*. If Britlih 
India were left to Its own free development it would bo 
quite able to anpply ail its own wants, would not remain 
handicapped and woutd have a free field in competition 
with the foreign capitalist with benefit to all coneornod 
The official adinlialon of the amount of tho drain goes 
as far a* £20 000 QOO per annum but really It will bo 
found to bo much larger (excluding Interest on railway 
and public works loan*) — add to this drain ont ot tho 
country what U eaten and enjoyed in tho country itself 
by others than the Natives of the country to tho 
deprivation by so muoh of these Natives and solbo idea 
can be formed of the aotrual and continuous dople&on 
Now take only £20 000 000 per annum to be the eitODt 
of the drain, or even £10 000 000 per annum this 
amount for the last thirty years only would have 
sufficed to build ail the present and greet many more 
railways and other public works. There Is another way 
in which I may illustrate tho burning of tho candle at 
«ii parts Pint of kll Britt* Ml. t own wraith Is 
ranted away ont of It and tbsn that wealth is brought 
bank to it in tho ahapr of loom, and for tbow leans 
British India most find so mnch more fdr Interest tho 
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whole thing moving in a most vicious , and provoking 
circle Will nothing but a catastrophe cure this ? Even 
of the railway, etc , loans the people do not derive tbe 
full benefit I cannot go into details about this here, 
I refer to my correspondence with the Secretary of 
State for India * Nor can I go here into the calculation, 
about the dram. I can only refer to my papers on 
“The Poverty of India ” and “Condition of India”! 
Let Sir Grant Duff kindly show me where I am wrong 
m those papers, and I 3hall be thankful , or he will see 
that no country in the world, not even England except- 
ed, can stand such a diam without destruction Even 
m those days when the diain was understood to be only 
£3,000,000 per annum, Mr Montgomery Martin wrote 
in these significant and distressing words! — 

“The annual drain of £8,000,000 on British India has 
amounted in thirty years, nt 12 per cent, (the usual Indian 
rate) compound interest, to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 

sterling So constant and accumulating a drain, 

even in England, would soon impoverish her How severe, 
then, must be its effects on India, where tbe wage of a labourer 
is from twopence to thieepence a day I Were the hundred 
millions of British subjects m India converted into a consuming 
population, what a market would be presented foi British 
oapital, skill and Industry 1 ” 

What, then, must be the condition now, when the 
dram is getting perhaps ten times larger, and a large 
amount besides is eaten up m the country itself by 
others than the people ? Even an ocean would be dried 
up if a portion of its evaporation did not always return 
to it as ram or liver If interest were added to tbe 
dram, what an enormous loss would it be ! 

* Supra, pp 193-196 

f Supra , pp 33, 196 199 

J “ Eastern India, 1888,” vol i , p sn 
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In the darkness of the past wo soo now a ray of 
Ugjit and hope when the highest Indian anthonty begins 
to perceive not only tho material d Has tor bnt ovon the 
aeriona political danger from tho present ttato of affairs. 

I only hopo and pray that Britain will soo matters tnendod 
before disaster comes. Instead ol abutting his oyos Hko on 
ostrich as some persons do tho Becrotary of State for 
India only but year In hi* despatch of 2Gth January 1880 
to the Treasury makes this remarkable admission 
•bout tho oonseqaences of the presont character of the 
government of the foreign role of Britain over India — 
The position of India in reUUon to taxation and the 
scrurocs of the pnblio rs venue* la Tory peculiar not merely from 
the habits of the peopU and their strong aversion to change 
which u more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, but 
likewise from ih* character of $4 GoiTnr**nt which (a In the 
handa of foreigners who hold all tho principal ndminiitratlTO 
offices and form *0 Fargo • part of the Army Tho Impatience 
of new taxation wblob would hare to bo borno wholly M n 
consequence of the foreign rule impoaad on the country and 
virtually to meet additions to chargee arising ouUlde ol the 
country wonld constitute a political danger the real magnitude 
ol which it is to be feared i« net at all appreciated by pareons 
who hare no knowledge of or concern in the government of 
India but which those responsible for tbet government have 
long regarded e« of the most serious order ” [The lUUat are 
mine.] 

This give* some hope. If after tho faithful adoption 
oi the policy of 1833 and 18^8 onr material condition 
does not Improve and all the fears expressed In the 
above extract do not vanish, the fault will not bo 
Britain a, and ahe will at least be relieved from the 
charge of dishonour to her word. But I have not the 
ehadow of a doubt aa the statesmen of 1833 and the 
proclamation of 1858 had no doubt that the roan It will 
be a blessing both to England and India. i 

A Becond ray of hope is this. Many Englishmen in 
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England are taking active interest in the matter Mr 
Bright, Mr Fawcett, Sir 0 Trevelyan, and others 
have done good the past Others are earnestly 
- working now — Mr. Slagg, Mr Wilson, Mr Digby, Mr 
S. Smith, Mr Hynciman, and several others A further 
ray of hope is m an increasing number of members of 
Parliament interesting themselves m Indian matters, 
such as Dr Hunter, Mr S Smith, Di Clark, Mr 
Cremer, Sir J Phear, Sir W Plowden, and many 
others , and we cannot but feel thankful to all who have 
taken and are taking interest m our lot. All unfortu- 
nately, however, labour under the disadvantage of want 
of full information from Government, and the difficulty 
of realism 0 the feelings and views of the Natives But 
still they have done much, good I must also admit 
here that some Anglo-Indians begin to lealise the posi- 
tion We owe much to men like Sir W. Wedderburn, 
Sir G. Birdwood, Major Bell, Mr Ilbeit, Mr Cotton, 
and others of that stamp, for their active sympathy 
with us Mr. Bright hit the blot as far back as 1853 
m his speech of the 3rd of January “ I must say that 
it is my belief that if a country be found possessing a 
most fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are in 
a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the ohances 
are that there is some fundamental error m the govern 
ment of the country ” It is not necessary to go far to 
seek for this fundamental error It is the perversion of 
the policy of 1833, which m the more widened and com 
plete form of 1858 is virtually still a dead letter^ 

Much is said about poor Natives wasting money 
marriages, etc I hope it is not meant that these poor 
wretches have no right to any social privileges oronj o>- 
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monts anl that Ibnf foiMnett »' only to 1U* 
lIVo brutes Hat the f«cl of the *n»H*r t* ** ** ** 
ono of thovj fallacies tH* die KifJ I/’t u 
truth the Decc*n Rtot* ComttiU In 1 rbc* i'* !«£*•* 
Tho Report of that Comrot don *ay< (p* ft l’» \An t ) 
The result* of IhoCouml dona o-psitlc* » l o« t^»l 
ontfuo prominence ha* Iwi fWm to if c cif*' Hi**r»* 
on marrUro snl o her fe* lrol* ei a c*j n f! I 1 -" rye * 
indeMedn©**. The «|v*r liture on a«rh c <r\ icr» n*y 
undoab edli l»o called ettravaganl when rc**ip»fnl with 
the ryoti mean* hut ihe occa ioni o*ct:r u lc*n »M 
probablj in a coarw of >ear* the totd aunt aj^t lH* 
way by ini r>° i< 00 htfer than » on »o 

petition it j utiheJ m i//rulm; n i nf o 1 t! i ir 
jsleamrn rt (The Italics ate mine ) led *1 vt it lie 
amount the poor ryot on the inarmf* cf H« 

&or»l Rs.M)to 7i(C-ito 17 10>) m> lhoConniKiio--<r# 
Sir Grant Duff tap We have » ojrjvl war wo 
aro slopping famine llow are I)iq mrer increasing mol 
titudes to bo fod 7" Is not Sir Grant Itaff a li le> h*i y 
in nying We are • opplng famine What you are 
doing is to atarro the living to uso the dying Male 
tho people tbomielves able to meet famine without 
miforj and death* and then claim credit that you are 
atopping famine, However the true »m«rr ^o the 
question How are the ever increasing multitudes iol>e 
fodr ia a very *lmplo one If gentleman IRe Sir Grant 
Duff trill ever havo the patience to study the subject 
The aUteamon of 1833 and of J&58 havo in the clearest 
and most emphatic way answered this question They 
knew and raid elcarly upon what the welfare and well 
being of the hundreds of million* depended Tliey 
laid down unoqulvoeally what would make Rriti<h 
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India not only able to teed the increasing multitudes, 
but prosperous and the best customer of England , and 
( Mr Grant Duff’s following kind question of 1871 will 
be fully answered “ But what are we to say aboat the 
state of India ? How many generations must pass away 
before that country has arrived at even the comparative 
wealth of this (England) This benevolent desire of 
Mr Grant Duff would be accomplished m no long time 
This question of population, of “ the evei -increasing 
multitudes,” requires further examination Macaulay, 
m his leview of Southey’s “ Colloquies on Society,” 
says — 

“ When this island was thinly peopled, it was barbarous, 
there was little capital, and that little was insecure It is now 
the richest and the most highly civilised spot in the world, but 
the population is dense But when we compare our 

own condition with that of our ancestors, we think it clear 
• that the ad -vantages arising from the progress of civilisation 
have far more than counterbalanced the disadvantages aris 
mg from the progress of population. .While our numbers 
have increased tenfold Our wealth has increased hundredfold 
. . . If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a 

population of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged tb fln 
the English of our time, will cover these islands, . many 

people would think ua insane We prophesy nothing, bu 
this we say, if any person had told the Parliament which me 
m perplexity and teiror after the crash in 1720, that m 1830, 
the wealth of England would surpass all their wildest dreams, 
that for one man of ten thousand pounds then living 
there .would be five men of fifty thousand pounds,' 
our ancestors would have given as much credit to the pieaio 
tion as they gave to 1 Gulliver’s Travels ’ ” 

I claim no prophecy, but the statesmen of 1833 
have piophesied, and the Proclamation of 1858 has 
prophesied Do what they have said, and their P r0 ' 
phecies shall be fulfilled 

Now, let us see a few moie facts Because a coun- 
try increases m population it does not necessarily follow 
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that it imui become nor l^tue » cosnlrr I* 

dcmcl> populated that therefore i met \o p cr ‘'apt 
2J»taola> ** Enpland U a ImtHrHfoU trore wealthy 
TThHo it U tenfol 1 dentcr ” The follorinf f r"tr* jwnh 
for themseleea — 

Int-fra* |--*r •* *.*t 1 * r t 
Conntrir* Inbal unit prr * j (>|o t» 1 Prl **r*»y 
intle al»»nl l*--! tf}«uu Jh I v 
I Worn 4 .. XJJ| 
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Sweden ... n*» j 
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Si? '""“Wwnnlrlee denier tnd thinner tl, v, 

? ritl,h 1 I 1 n ' JI “ 1,31 tter » ot them lit! > f, r \ vi >„ 
M> IWrimn derner th.n the 
ShrTr, 0t I,,UI,h I* eleven ttoiej more 
J n ° E “ d0nM U tT '°'’ty tlmev more 
“°™‘ r0 Km °™'y lhln 'v popultlej eonnlrlev 

Fto Ifii A ' 6n ' ,iwl » *1 Chilli SB 

Argentine Republic 2-0 Urnguej 7R .ml 

r r u i‘ 

Abont Its people the Bale ot Ar^Vinl, 0 , Vo" *”u 
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ago (22nd of April last), m the House of Lords, said 
Do not tell rue that the Irish labourer is incapable of 
labour, or energy, or exertion Place him m favourable 
circumstances, and theie is no better workman than the 
Irishman,' I have myself employed large gangs of 
Irishmen, and I never saw any navvies work better , and 
besides that, they were kind and courteous men " The 
population of Ireland is less than one-third as dense as 
that of England , and yet how is it that the income of 
England is £41 and that of Ireland only £16 per mhabi 
tant, and that the mass of the people do not enjoy the 
benefit of even that much income, and are admittedly 
wretchedly poor ? 

British India’s resources aie officially admitted to 
be enormous, and with an industrious and law-abiding 
people, as Sir George Birdwood testifies, it will be quite 
able to produce a large income, become as rich as any 
other country and easily provide for an increasing 
population and increasing taxation, if left free scope 

Lastly, a word about the educated classes, upon 
whose devoted heads Sir Grant Duff has poured down 
all his vials of wrath Here are some fine amenities of 
an English gentleman of high position “ Professional 
malcontents , busy, pushing talkers , ingeniously wiong. 
the peit scribblers of the Native Press , the intriguers, 
pushing pettifoggers, chatterboxes , disaffected cliques , 
the crassa ignoiantia, little coteries of intrigueis , silly 
and dishonest talk of Indian grumblers , politicising 
sophists thi eaten to be a perfect curse to India,” etc 

I leave these flowers of rhetoric alone Not satis 
fied even with this much, he has forgotten himself alto- 
gether, and groundlessly chaiged the educated classes— 
“ who do their utmost to excite hostility against, tb° 
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British Government who do their utmost to excite 
factitious disloyalty " I repel this charge with only two- 
short extracts- I need not waste marry words. 

The following from the higheet authority is ample 
clear and conclusive The Government of India, in 
their despatch of the 9th of June 1880 to the Secretary 
ol State for India bear this emphatic testimony To- 
the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India — and the number 1 b rapidly increasing — any idea 
of the subversion of British power is abhorrent from the 
ccmecioufmoee that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and oonfuslon.” Secondly on the auspicious day of the 
Jubilee demonstration the Viceroy of India, in his 
Jubilee speech says — 

Wide and broad indeed are the new field* in winch the 
Government of India i« called upon to labour— bat no longer 
•a of aforetime, need It labour alone Within the period we are- 
rariewinc education ha« done iW work and *e areaurroimded 
od all sides by Native gentlemen of great attainment* and in 
telllgenoe from who** hearty loyal and honeit co-operation 
we may hope to derive the greatest benefit In fact to an 
adminutrptlon *o peculiarly titueUd »■ ouri their advice u- 
aUtance and aolldarity are eaaential to the auccexifnl exer 
die of it* function*. Nor do I regard -with any other feelings 
than thoae of approval and good Will their natural ambition to- 
be more artenalvelv ■oodated with their Engllah mien In the 
administration or their own domeatk affair*. 

Loot upon this picture and upon that l , 

Two Indian National Congresses have boon held 
daring the past fcwt> years — the seocmd great one at 
Oalmtti, haring 430 delegatee present fr om ^ ^ ltsl ^ 
India, and oi all classes of the peofle and whet la it that 
toth theee Oongresaee have sjked ? It i, -HrtnaUy and 
eimply the consotentioaa fulfilment oi the pledgee 
of 1833 and 1868 They tbe pi TOt npon wUoIl 
^1 Indian problems torn II India is to be retained to 
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Britain, it will be by men who insist upon being just, 
and upon the lighteous fulfilment of the proclamation 
of 1858, Any one can judge of this from the kind of 
ovations given to Lord Eipon and Sir W Wedderburn 
on their retuement. 

Here, again, our gracious Empress in the year of 
hei auspicious Jubilee once more proclaims to the world 
and assures us, m her response to the Bombay Jubilee 
Address last June, “ It had always been, and will 
always be, her earnest desire to maintain unswervingly 
the principles lard down m the proclamation published 
on her assumption of the direct control of the govern- 
ment of'India.” We ask no more 
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Aly LORD AND Gentlemen —In our viow* on 
Indian matter* we eh all somotimoa agree and some- 
times differ with the Indian Government Wbon wo 
agroo we shall be only too glad to express our view* 
accordingly "When we differ either from looking at tho 
subject Irom a different point of view or from mote or 
lose information we aball respectfully lay beforo tho 
Government our views In doing so it cannot bo 
supposed that our object i* to set up an opposition 
party On the oontrary our object is co operation as 
the alms both ol tbo Government and of ourselves aro 
the aame vis the good government and welfare of India 
1 believe that Government wonld rathor bo glad than 
otherwise to know our Independent viowa provided wo 
always confine ourselves ton dispassionate and careful 
examination ot their acta and lay our reason* oi differ 
enoe before them in a becoming manner especially 
making measures, not men-^argumonta not abuse * 
our rule of oonduot I bopo khoreloro, I pboff not bo 
misunderstood for laying before you my views ahd you 
for expressing your* on the subject of this paper 

I beg- to submit lor year consideration that tho deef 
slon of the Cabinet not to pay the ordinary pay of tho 
Indian fcroope employed in the Abyssinian expedition is 


[Read before an Afternoon Meeting of the Hut ItyjU. 
Attocfatkm London, Friday November 29th 1857 Lord 
Wilifam Hay if P In the Chair ) 
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pose some subjects of the Nizam were held in captivity 
by some Arab chief, and the Nizam, to liberate his 
subjects and to maintain his honour, deciding to send 
an expedition to Arabia, requested his allies, the British, 
to assist him temporarily with troops, would such 
assistance be given without charging the Nizam with 
the pay of the troops, as well as any extra expenses ? If 
not, then on what grounds of equity or fair play should 
England now get the Indian troops without being 
charged for their pay ? Why, instead of the British 
Government having ever given any assistance of the 
kind, it has a few accounts to settle with its conscience 
for having made India pay even more than what could 
be fairly due from it 

It is said that India will lose nothing What is it 
that the troops aie kept in India for ? Whatever that is, 
that India loses If it is nothing, then the army should 
be reduced by so much If it is something, then India is 
not losing nothing If the troops are required for security, 
then it is unfair that India should be deprived of that 
security, and yet be made tq pay for it The question 
lesolves itself into this Should the pay of the troops be 
allowed to be a saving to India or to England ? For, if 
India is made to pay, it is so much a saving to England, 
and if England pays, India saves so much Now, whether 
on 'the grounds of equity, or of need, or of ability, 
certainly India has the claim to be allowed to save what 
it can England has always charged foi everything she has 
given on similar occasions, so she should not now shrink 
fiom paying when it is her turn to do so The need of 
India to save whatever it can, is greater than that of 
England Famines, intellectual and physical, are its 
crying evils, and the weight of a large" army keeps some 
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of * lopd iv.pt, in «toy»« UUly * f 1 «*M*» 
t ichor of the two end well »M« to [ay {<* * b 
roeciTM. Tbo very ctroumetanco that England I, »bl 
to anil herself of a ready made army a very “ 

base o! operations, and tho «rvices of Indian officials 
and of nperienwa Indian officials and of experienced 
Indian officers is in ItsoU a (treat advantage U> tlK> 

English taxpayer , _ , , 

It U urged that because tho prostigo of England is 
important, therefore India must contribute Dot what 
prestige it it that England has ana needs to maintain ? 

Is ft that England U poor in means and unfair In dealing 
or that her resources are as groat as her firm is strong 
and that her sense of justice is above suspicion ? Uoro 
England send* her envoys to Abyssinia, and finds in its 
ruler a troublesome customer Her honour is insulted, 
and her representative la kept in captivity i Tbo preitigo 
which England has to maintain under such ciicum 
stances U to *how that she is herself able to hold her 
own, from her own resources nob that she is 10 poor or 
unfair that she Is unable or unwilling to pay for tho very 
troops which are employed in vindicating her honour 
and liberating her own representative and help horscl! 
from the Indian purse Can tho world bo blamed if 
they consider it strango that tho England whioh is ready 
to spend some four mllliona or more for her honour 
should shrink to pay a lew hundred thousands ? 

However even the question of the few hundred 
thousand pounds is not of so mu oh Importance A far 
more important question of the principles of tho finan 
oial relations between the two countries Is involved In 
the present course of tho Cabinet Who Is the guardian 
of the Indian purse ? and ore the British Government 

1U-40 
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and Parliament absoluto masfcois and disposers of it, 01 
is it a tiusfc in thoir hands to bo discharged onsomo 
eqmtftblo principles ? I should think that m the present 
condition of tho political relations of England and India, 
•tho Indian Secretary ought to ho its natural guardian , 
•that ho ought, when English and Indian relations aro to 
ho adjuslod, to act as if ho wore an mdopondont Power, 
representing Indian mtorcsts, and negotiate with tho 
Eoicign Socrotary on tot ms fair and equitablo to both 
parties. Jf this position of tho Indian Secretary is faith- 
fully acted upon, India will have tho satisfaction to know 
that they liavo some one here to protect them from any 
nn]ust treatment, Parliament being the ultimato Court of 
Appeal The Indian Secretary, instead of offering to 
inako a prosont to the English taxpayer from tho Indian 
revenue, ought to protect it from any encioachmont 
India is unablo to protect itself, and as the British 
Government and Parliament hold its purse m trust, it is 
tho moio necessary for them that they should not he 
generous to themselves with others’ trust-money, hut, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating 
the tiust with the strictest justice and care, especially 
in the relations with themselves 

Clause 55 of the Indian Government Act of 1858, 
crons thus — 

“Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions or under sudden and 
nrgent necessity, the Revenues of India shall not, without 
the consent 'of both Houses of Parliament, he applicable 
to defray the expenses of any mihtaiy operation earned 
on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions 
[by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon such revenues ” 

The evident object of this clause, I submit, is to pre- 
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•vent tho application of Indian rcrttfiuc* creep ^ Ini ^ 
purposes, or otherwise tho cHtuo weans no bi n C '* 
Indian rorcnncj can ho applied for tho payment of troop* 
Ua>ood tho Iodun frontier# then tho cUumj l*ec«rcri 
-simply ukIcs* for Fnglaml then can dw Indian troop* 
under any circumstances as tho two ground* — u of 
Indian pQrpo^s toil of loan to I nglaod for lmro^n 
vrars — urfll embrace all ca^of 

I bavo now faf^beforo jou as bncfl) as po «Hdo tnj 
reasons why F upland should pay tho entire expemo of 
tho Expedition under an> consideration trho'her of 
justice and fair pla> -or prestige with tho hojs? of 
•eliciting an Impartial discussion from you Upon tlio 
necessity of tho expedition ami when and how nnpjl h 
men ahoald vindicate their honour It fa no' for mo to 
tell them Among tbo nations most ablo to uphold their 
honour tho English liaro never hold a *ocond place 
Their whole blatory and tboir instinctive loro of liberty 
and honour aro ooough to gatiifj tho most scoptlcal tint 
England b well ablo to tako care of bcriolf and to know 
svbti her honour Is and how to uphold It 

When I wrota this paper I could no* know tho rca 
loot of the Qovoramoat thoroforo I must craro your 
indulgence whDo In continuation of tho paper J makoa 
forr remark* on tbo dobato of lut night. But In 
making thoeo remarks, it la for from mj Intention to 
make any pocaonal reflections on any tpoakor Pari fa 
ment has accepted the reaeons and dooldod upon the 
resolution consequently Any remark* 1 may mako 
•Pldy u much to Parliament itself as to any of tho 
Indbidual speakers To roako iny romarks «s foxv as 
powiblc I shall just rood a fow ox tracts from some of 
ibo ipooohes of last^nlght, which givo nearly tbo pith of 
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the whole argument, and give my views upon them Sir 
S Northcote said — “ Shorn the first moment that this 
expedition was thought about, early m the month of 
Apul last year, in reply to communications addressed to 
the Secretaiy of State m Council, we stated that we 
weie willing to place the resouices of India at the 
disposal of the Home Government, but must stipulate 
that, as the matter was one m which Indian interests 
weie not concerned, India should^not bear any poition* 
of the ohaige At that time it was clearly understood r 
though we did not put that into the despatch to tbe 
Tieasury, that, though we were detei mined to resist any 
attempt to charge the levenues of India with any new 
buithen, we did not, to use a homely expiession, want to 
make money by the transaction ” This amounts to saying 
that India must pay undei all cncumstances If Indian 
mteiests were concerned, then, of couise, India must 
pay also , and if Indian mteiests were not concerned, 
then also India must pay for the tioops m order “ not 
to make money ” .Can this be considered right 9 Sn 
Stafford Noithcote says — “ It is said, and we have said 
it oui selves, that India has no interest m this mattei 
That is perfectly true if by ‘ interest ’ you mean mateiial 
interest But there are principles which should be up- 
held in the interest of both countries, even at the cost 
of blood and treasure, and one of them is this — that 
envoys of the Sovereign of this country should be 
protected by us That is a leading principle of inter- 
national law, and we should be untrue, not only to 
ourselves, but to the civilized world, if we fail to uphold 
it ” If that principle is to be admitted, if the envoys of 
England are to be protected everywhere at the expense 
of India, then India could be made to shaie m the 
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■expenses of a European or American war Ahte 
other words, If the United States aismlwed an English 
ambassador and Intuited the atgmty of tho Crown and 
if the Drown wont to war with America, Ta&k roxsafe 
contribute for it or If the Crown embarked in a Furo 
pe*n wac, India must contribute This I trust, would 
not be allowed by Englubmen as just Again tho 
intorwrts of the Colonies are as much or peihapu more, 
involved in this principle What wo thoy contributing 
to tho present expedition ? And would they bo always 
ready to act according to the principle laid down in tho 


extract I have rood ? Sir Stafford Northcoto has lxjon 
At groat pains to show that tho nows about the Abys 
ernlan captives, and tho efforts mado to releaso thorn 
is wxned to the natives of India and that in under 
taking this expedition the opinion of tho people o! India 
about the power and resources of Engla nd is most 
important to be taken into consideration If It bo con 
sldered so important that the prestige of England should 
not suffer in the (lightest degree In the estimation of 
the native* of India, then that is just tho reason why 
Parliament should not have passed the Eesoluthm For 
it will be naturally thought that though the English 
Government admit that the war it for thoir own ‘pur 
pose*, that it Is for liberating riielr own captives, that 
it i» for vindicating England s honour yet they while 
ready to spend five millions, or ten millions if neocaary 
fro protect their country s honour and to punish its 
In «ult«rs, take from India a little because India cannot 
help herself. That cannot increase the prestige of Eng 
J “ fl I» Mi, lb fa likrty to have pat the contrary 
■effect not only amon* the natives of India, bat Derhan. 
among all Asiatics Poroapi 
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Let us now consider the precedents brought for- 
ward by Government for what they propose to do now 
We have the Persian wai and the Chinese war refeired 
to There is one important difference between the pre- 
cedents X have brought befoie you and those of the 
Government In the precedents I have referred to 
there were two parties, both able to take care of them- 
selves, who negotiated with each other, and who were 
able to strike the right balance between them , whereas 
in the case of Government precedents the holder of 
the purse was also its disposer, without any voice from- 
the owner, and therefoie the transactions themselves 
required examination Even granting, for argument’s 
sake, that former transactions were m just propor- 
tions, they aie not at all applicable to the present 
expedition The Persian wai and the Chinese war do 
not bear analogy to this In the Chinese and Peisian? 
wais we can, at least, trace some Indian concern — with 
the formei commercial, with the latter political, the 
alleged necessity of arresting Russian pi ogress, but 
Government itself acknowledges that, m the piesent 
expedition, Indian interests are not concerned All 
these piesent complications have arisen without the 
India Office or the natives of India having anything to 
do with the matter It is entuely the Foreign Office 
affair. Even at present it is the Foreign Secretary who 
takes the whole brunt of the battle in Parliament, and 
the only way m which India is brought forward is that 
it is the best agency through which the Foreign Secre- 
tary can accomplish his object of canying on the war, 
in the oheapest and most expeditious way possible Sir 
Stafford Northcote says— “ All that India undertakes 
to do is to lend her troops, without charge, as long as. 
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^oansptre them That ia the principle upon vihxch 
we hare proceed od and which X contend ib a J°*t an 
Liberal one. I say it is ] out, because India really lose* 
nothing whatever in point of money sho only oontinuw 
to pa? that which if the expedition had not boon order 
ed she would »tM pay and it h liberal bocauso India 
places at the disposal of Her Majerty foroos which tho 
Imperial Government could not obtain without paying 
for them." II to be prevented from saving when saving, 
can be made, ia not losing, then I do not know what 
losing meant. Again, if India Ioees nothing then how 
can there be any liberality ? I have no doubt If England 
erer needed aid or liberality India, from Tory gratitudo 
to England for the position in wbiob It now stands 
onghfc and would, strain every nerve to glvo It Bnt 
is the preeont snob a case ? Tho world naturally do©3 
not like trustees to ho liberal to themselves. It U a 
matter oi regret mote on account of England herself 
that she ahould proaent the Bpectoalo of on tho one 
hand, being able and ready to spoud any number of 
millions for her honour and on the other of taking a 
few hundred thousand pounds from India for the pay of 
the vhry troop* to be employed in vindicating that hon 
our However had Government stopped at tho argu 
meat of liberality or sense oi gratitude or Iriondly 
feeling towards England there would not have been 
mdoh to complain of and the natives perhaps, would 
bavo been glad to have been looked upon as friendly 
bnt by citing preoedente for justification, and arguing 
for nghte the question assumes a different aspect and 
occasion, the present discussion Then the Government 
haa taken very great pains to prove that after all what 
India ha. to pay is very httie and that if all the former 
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precedents were followed, it would have had to pay 
more. But supposo it is a small affair, then it is a 
greater pity that they should have made so much fuss 
abouc it, and not paid this little themselves, and should 
not have taken this opportunity to show that they are 
as just as they are stiong and nch. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son says — “ Our system of Government m India was 
essentially foi the maintenance of our power, and when 
we spoke of Indian interests we meant our own interest 
as the ruhng power of India ” If that is the case, and 
that is the* guiding principle of the Government, then 
against such argument of the rights of might there can 
be no discussion But I believe the English Govern- 
ment to be guided by the principles of justice and truth 
and not of the lights of might Sir Henry Rawlinson 
says — “ The Royal Navy now fulfilled gratuitously all 
the duties connected with the defence of India? that 
were foimerly discharged by the Indian navy — a service 
which drew heavily upon the Imperial Exchequer , 
and m many instances the Home Government had sent 
out, at its own expense, expeditions of whifih the 
objects more nearly 1 elated to India than to the lest 
of the British Empire ” I have no right to question 
the truth of that statement I only say if it be true, 
and as it is also intimated by Mr Gladstone, that India 
is better off m its financial relations with England, it is 
indeed a great pity that the natives of India should 'be 
allowed to remain under a false impression If it be 
true that England has, on occasions, performed services 
for India to which India has not contributed, it is in 
the first place necessary, for the sake of justice to N both 
parties, that the financial relations between the two 
countries m respect of those services should be fairly 
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examined and adjusted and .next, if India has been ao 
benefited as aliened by England it la proper and just 
that India should know and feel that benefit, and know 
tag it be grateful for it At present India la under the 
impression that England having the puree, appropriates 
it at it! own ploamire and that unjust burthen 0 have 
been placed upon her As Sir Henry BawUneon baa 
not given ns any instance of what he refers to we aro 
left in the dark but against his statement there is one 
of another authority equally if not more important. 
Lord Oranboume gays— At all events the special m 
justice of the oonrae now about to be pursued consists 
In this— that when we employ English troope in India 
they aro paid for out of the Indian revenues from the 
moment they land In that country but when wo employ 
Indian troops on T^ngliah duty we say that India must 
pay for them I do not of course impute to Sir Henry 
Eawlmson who has only lately given a signal instance 
of hia arose of justice to India, that he would state 


anything that he did not thoroughly behove. I yrfsh ho 
had given the cases for It is very desirable for the sake 
of both countries that the real state of the case in 
regard to this matter should be known. It Is al so 
ueoeesary to know how far the Colonies which also 


beneHt by the Loyal Navy contribute to it Then 
there Ii some atres* laid upon this, that India benefits 
by this expedition that by the expedition going from 
India, stores are brought there, and money is poured 
mto the country but nobody,can seriously urge that 
therefore, India must contribute to the expedition I 
-do not suppose that cotton merchants, or ship-owners 
7»r anything towardsihe American war becauso they 
benefited largely by its occurrence. The fact h, that 
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India is lesorted to on tins occasion in order that the- 
mteiests of the English taxpayei may be served m the 
best possible manner Loid Stanley distinctly stated 
that he referred to the Indian Secretary, and to the 
Indian authorities, m order to ca-ry out the expedition 
in the most successful way He found m India a ready 
machinery for cauymg out the expedition That in- 
duced the English Government to make India the basis- 
of operations. In concluding my remaiks I once more 
sugge 3 t that the discussion should be confined to the 
one point which I have brought before you, and I hope 
that we shall follow the advice of our noble Chairman? 
and not be guilty of any personalities, but shall confine 
ourselves entirely to the arguments of the case It is 
my sincere conviction that Loid Stanley 01 Sir Staffoid 
Northcote would never allow any injustice intentionally 
All then acts would at once refute any contrary assump- 
tion I take this opportunity of thanking Mr Eawcett 
and the other twenty-two members, and the Englishi 
pi ess, for their advocacy of justice to India 
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I trust the meeting will mako-somo allowance for 
the Imperfections of this paper hurriedly prepared 
within two days and by their own temperate, disinter- 
ested and judicious diaoussiou make up its deficiencies. 

It is discovered b> Lonl W Hay that Lord 'Wellesley 
drew his pen. through the words heirs and successors 
and it is therefore argued that Lord Wellesio} therefore 
intended the subsidiary treaty to bo only n personal one 
The question then naturally arises, whether au> 
alterations made m drafts can affect the actual compact 
ultimately agreed upon ? Next had Lord. Wollealey any 
right to depart from the stipulations of the partition 
treaty which la the sole authority for the subsidiary 
treaty? The very draft of the subsidiary treaty goes to 


show that the drawer of the treaty naturally folt that 
the submdlary treaty was to be an hereditary treaty 
II we accept the argument now based upon the new 
discovery in the British Museum/ we are driven to the 
necessity ol casting a reflection upon the character of 
Lord Wellesley For leaving aside, for the present, the 
consideration and proper interpretation of the words 
unnecessary and dangerous, ” this discovery as it & 
proposed to be Interpreted, would mean that a British 


stfttetman, knowingly and intentionally just left rewords 

t ^ bebffe a Meeting 0^75^71^* A^dauZ, 
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enough to lull any suspicion, and left out words enough 
foi some private ultenoi motives Here are the woids 
left %n “ A tieaty of pei petual fi friendship and alhance ” 
— and, “ as long as the sun and moon shall endure , ” 
just sufficient to lull any suspicion, and yet, behind the 
back of the othei contracting pariiy, “ heirs ” and such 
words are omitted, m oidei that when the opportunity 
name, advantage might be taken of the omission I 
smceiely trust that the present English statesmen are 
not going to hold out this as an edifying and statesman- 
like course of conduct to be learnt by the natives from 
then enlightened English teacheis No, I do hope 
that a more reasonable and satisfactory explanation 
may be given of the discoveiy which Loid William Hay 
has biought to light I shall levert to this point again 
Juithei on It is urged that the words “ as long as the 
sun and moon shall enduie ” aie only conventional 
teims , and m support of this, the following sentence is 
quoted fiom Sir T Munro — “ The terms employed m 
such documents, * foi ever, ’ * from generation to genera- 
tion, ’ oi in Hindu giants, ‘ while the sun and moon 
endure, ’ are mere forms of expression, and are nevei 
supposed, either by the donor 01 the receiver, to convey 
the durability, which they imply, or any beyond 
the will of the sovereign ” On what autbonty 01 
grounds this proposition is laid down I cannot say If 
it means anything, it means that there are no such 
documents as were really intended to mean perpetuity 
by the donor and receiver According to this pro- 
position tbe British Government can make one clean 
swoop of all property possessed under any giants 

* The italics m ail the extracts are luiqe 
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whatever lor otto the words goaoraUon to genera 
fcon " ind (or ever ” arc not safo from its gravp Ilnm 
again, were there ever perpetual grants mado or not under 
the former ruler* ? and hov. could they over bo consider 
ed ro if words like for over* and from generation to 
generation wore meaningless ** It Is truo that high flown 
compllraonta raising ono to the seventh heaven or 
Ixscoming ono a most humble Borvant or slavo aro uiero 
forma, but to say that words expressing tho duration of 
an engagement mean nothing is moro than I ovor know 
among the natives. I wonder how such duration can or 
was ever exproasod If not bj tho words during hfo 
or M (or ever or from generation to generation," etc 
To me it appears that it is not correct to osaumo that 
both tho receiver and tho donor did not understand the 
words to mean what the> said but that tho Hindu 
sovereign, being In the verj naturo of his position a 
despotic sovereign whose will i cn$ law and a bo re law 
and at whose mercy lay not onl> any grants but oven 
any property whatever of his subjects as w oil as their 
lives, did sometimes confiscate bj his will such grants 
though originally intended to bo porpotual 8aoh 
arbitrary exercise of power aould not however make 
the oon tract tho less binding, but thoro was no power 
above that of the will of tho sovereign to oompel liim to 
abide by his contract It was simply the power of might 
over right Bub this treat} Is not of a Hindu sovereign. 
It is drafted and made by Englishmen for an Eng l fo b 
oo re reign Is the-Engliah sovereign the same despotic 
ruler ? Is It right for the Englishmen to boost of their 
superior political condition b which the sovereign bs 
no 1m snbordmate to law and bound to good faith than 
the meanest eubjeot and yet for a purpose lUo th!« 
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suddenly to sink down to the level of the despotic Hindu 
uileis ? Whatevei may have been the conduct of the 
Hindu lulers m such matters, certainly the English 
auleis ought to set a better example, especially m a case 
when they aie parties to the woids “ as long as the sun 
and moon shall enduie,” not only m the Mysore treaty 
alone, but quite pointedly again m another tieaty of 
1807, explanatory of the third article of this very subsi- 
diary Mysore treaty by the words, " these four addi- 
tional articles, which, like the ougmal tieaty of Mysore, 
shall be binding on the contracting parties as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure ” 

Such pointed expression of the duration of the treaty 
-of Mysore, coupled with the words “ tieaty of peipetual 
friendship and alliance,” at the veiy heading of the treaty 
itself must certainly make any English statesman who 
'has the slightest consideration for the honour of his 
country’s word, pause before trying special pleading 
I appeal to you as Englishmen to say whether, had such ' 
pleas been put forward by a native luler, the most 
indignant denunciations would not have been poured out, 
not only against himself but against the whole Hindu 
race ? How loud and angry would have been the upioar 
of the virtuous indignation of the upright Englishmen 
against the innate depravity and tieachery of the Hindu 
Trace ? And yet it is oalmly pleaded by English statesmen, 
that m then 'language, treaties made by themselves, 
when it suits the occasion, “ perpetual ” means 
“ tempoiaiy,” that the duration of the existence of the 
sun and moon means only a man’s lifetime , and that 
“treaties ” mean “ deeds of gift” But, stiange to say, 
as the sun and moon sometimes send a ray through the 
"heaviest cloud, to assuie poor mortals of their existence, 
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son and moon of thh treaty hare tent ono stray ray 
through the heaviest cloud In tho dospatch of Auguit 
31 1854 from Sir John Lawrence to Bit Charles \\ ood 
Jt fa Bald — By the favour o! tho British Government 
and In the exorcise of its sovereign right acquired by 
conquest the M ahoraja was raised from a prison to the 
government of a largo principality safijecl to conditions 
which, If fulfilled by him would have been tho safeguard 
of his authority and tho guarantoo of the contionnncc 
of a natioc rule m Mysore." Now I loavo to you 
gentlemen that if this treaty was simply a porsonal 
treaty what is meant by w subject to conditions winch 
If fulfilled by him, would havo guarantood tho con 
trnuonce of a native rule in Mysore ? Are there, then 
certain conditions In tbo treaty guarantoolng tho con 
bnuanee of a native rulo in Mysore? Then what 1 w 
oomo8 of the personal character of tho treaty ? 

Now revert to the question vrhothor Lord Wcllos 


ley had a had intention In drawing his pon through 
certain words or whether he meant to do something 
consistent with a faithful performance of hla obligations 
■under the partition treaty Tho only explanation I 
-can at present see oi lord V/eUealoy b prooeedings, is 
this. There fa no doubt in my mind that Lord Well os 


ley did not mean to aot in bad faith that in allowing 
■the words perpetual and about tho sun and moon, to 
remain he did mean what he said but that bis objeU 
In striking out tbo word “ heir oto, was to loop 
•noh lull oontrol over tbo native prinoipollty M to 
onahlo tbo English Government to oust any partioular 
-ippree®™ MTOtaign and pat some other in bis place 
or In eases of disputed succession that tbo English 
may be able to aocUe In favour of ono or the other 
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without being encountered by the difficulties which the 
word ‘‘ hen ” might occasion , that the word “ unneces- 
saiy ” m the margin means that as fai as permanency 
of native rule was concerned, the words “perpetual” 
and “ as lung as the sun and moon shall endure,” are 
sufficient, and that the woid “dangeious” means the 
strong title which an “ heir ” may maintain, and thereby 
lessen the complete English control , and that according 
to practice a new tieaty may be made with every 
successoi, with such modifications as time and circum- 
stances may require I venture to offer this explana- 
tion for your consideration, leaving alone the question 
whether any departure from “the partition treaty ” was 
justifiable I cannot, howevei, persuade myself that a 
statesman lrke Lord Wellesley would be guilty of such a 
mean act as the present discovery of Lord William Hay 
is made to imply I do not stand here as the advocate 
of eithei the Raja 01 the English. I wish only for 
justice and truth r be it on the one side or the other 

Much has been said about Lord Canning ' not 
having sent the adoption sunud to the Raja Was Lord 
Canning justified m doing so 9 Did he do so as a 
punishment for the Raja’s past offences 9 This is not 
the case, as the Raja was declared deserving of reward 
for his thorough loyalty Two leasons aie urged first,, 
it was because Lord Canning knew that the Raja intend- 
ed to leave his territories to the Enghsh By admitting; 
this position, Lord Canning admitted the powei of the 
Raja to bequeath , but it was subsequently urged that the 
treaty itself did not entitle him to any such adoption- 
Now, I ask, do Enghsh woids mean one thing in one- 
treaty and another thing in another treaty ? If not,. 
I request explanation for the following anomaly- 
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Tbfl trusty ot 180u with tho Rajah cf Trar.Mt.rf it 
mr d for m ri in ell it. important portion. VirlnR 
opon tho prtuent Iasuo tho simo with tho Xttxlf of 
Myioro I giro thoso portions m tbo Appeal 

Kow I trait it Is a fair <yW Ion to »sl why tho 
very toms words which In tho Trrancoro lm y 

ontiUed tho TrarancoroRijah to tbo adoption! m <J did 

not moan tho tamo thing with tbo Myioro lUjah Tho 
parallel, however does no* end hero Ibo Hajih ot 
Travtneore bko tbo Bajah ot Mysore alw Incurred 
tbo dlsploaturo of British Government and tbo la* or 
wore going to assume tho Internal adtnlnlitratlon 
ot tho country Bat tho Baiah died Nobody how 
ever thon thought of Interpreting tho treaty of 
180u as a personal one and tho holr wa* allowed 
to succeed Tho dlffeteneo thon In tho catca or tho 
Bajah ot Mysore ana that ot Tra van core i«ai to bo 
that the latter by his death made tho treaty of ISO j an 
hereditary one and the former by living longer has 
rendered in some myitorloui way a similar treaty a 
personal one It U pressed that Sir Stafford Northcoto 
ought not to bavo ravened tbo policy and gono against 
tho opinion pf three Governor Generals and two Secro* 
tones of State Sir Stafford can well be loft to hold Us 
own. Ho neoda no defence at my poor bands. Bat 1 
ask Ii It bocauao tho others wore right that Sir 8taf 
ford should not have reversed their acts or 1s It meant 
that even they wore wrong, Sir Stafford should bavo 
abided by their decision ? I know lull woll what English 
prestige means In India. In fact It it tbo tottlod opinion 
of the native* for the English high character that is 
yo« prinolpd charm and ,pc!l over thorn When onoo 
that is broken half yoor strength is gono. Bat It Is not 

IW1 
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by special pleadings, or peisistmg m a wrong course, that 
the prestige will be increased Howsoever vehemently 
or authontatively may assertions be made of honest 
decisions, the natives can think foi themselves, and can 
know where there is real honesty and where there is 
sham If Sir Stafford has subverted the decision of fifty 
governois-general and as many secretaries, if he has but 
done what is right, he will have increased your prestige 
far more than any amount of persistence in a wrong 
course I trust the ob]ectors on the ground of authority 
do not mean to contribute a wasp of an idea to Mr Bux- 
ton’s collection, that ‘ the perpetration of a wrong is a 
justification for persisting m it.” If the objectors mean 
that the former decision was right and Sir Stafford is 
wrong on merits, thenjet them discuss on merits only,, 
instead of holding up the bugbear of high and many 
authorities 

Again, it must be remembered, that we look foi 
authorities when the subject is exclusively a study for 
few students , when the materials for ordinary judgment 
are not sufficiently accessible, and when therefoie deci- 
sions for action- can only be basdd on authority, the- 
number and positions of authorities are matters of im- 
portance , but as in the present case, when the materials 
are at the command of all who choose to see them, when 
Sir Stafford Northcote is exactly m the same position as 
any other individual, to judge for himself, how could 
mere priority of time give to the others an infallibility ? 
On the contrary, Sir Stafford, ought to be, if he make a 
right use of his opportunities, under a piopei sense of 
responsibility, m a better position to decide rightly, 
having the views and arguments of his predecessors 
before him. 
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There is again the argumont ol Ihn flood ot the 
people of Mysore I hope I am not dead to a dcrire for 
tho welfare of any people and more especially of toy own 
countrymen Tho picture of an FngHiliinin hoMioR off 
the ssTage ruler from his victim b no doubt % ter* pret'y 
imd gratifying one bat unfortunately there b a httio 
vrant ot troth la it and a Httlo daub in It Firrt of all 
the Rajah repeatedly offered to allow rich arrin corneal* 
for tbo welfare of the peoplo a* would bo satisfactory to 
tho British, and *o there ii no savage Unf tearing op 
his victim Bat then lino* In that care tho lUJah a 
mere puppet? Uow strangely does this exclamation 
como from porsons who pride in their sovereign 
being not a despot but subject to law and order 
and guided by wire and able ministers. "What con 
atitutlonal sovereign Is not a puppet. If to gorem 
under fixed and well regulated administration bo to be a 
puppet? Besides, It U a atrango reflection upon tho 
British Government that with their control and Influence 
they do not bring up tho native princes In tho way they 
should go. Betides thoro being somo untruth In tho pic 
tore, there is thb daub In tho corner of the picture the 
native*, of Bholapore and tho assigned districts restored 
to the Hixtm stand surprised at this turn or philanthropy 
How fa) it possiblo for tho native to Increase his esteem 
and believe in your sincerity with such Inconsistent con 
duct before him, notwithstanding tho moat vehement 
assertions of your desire for tho good of tho MyioroanB? 

To destroy tho native rnlo In Mysore It is pressed 
that as Englishmen havo settled there It onght to bo 
i taken into English possoeakm This I suppose is an 
invention of the nlnotoonth century Yfhat a fine 
prospect this opens up of conquering the wbo'lo world 
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without much trouble. Some Englishmen have only to 
go and settle m a country, and then the Enghsh Govern- 
ment has simply to say “You see English people 
cannot be managed by you, therefore you should give up 
the countiy to us,” and theie is a conquest 1 But, un- 
fortunately for the inventor, those stupid fellows the 
Erench and othei Continentals, the Americans and such 
otheis, won’t see it 

Then again, is this an encouragement to the other 
native Rajahs to allow Englishmen to settle in their 
country, and derive the benefits of the contact of Enghsh 
enterprise and knowledge 9 If they take such a step the 
result is loss of rule, on the plea that Englishmen can- 
not be managed by natives If they do not, then they aie 
blamed for being apathetic, and indifferent to the best 
interests of then dominions and people 

The important question constantly arises Who is to 
judge when the British Government and a native prince 
are at issue ? How can the decision * of the stronger 
party m its own favour be free from the suspicion of 
being mteiested ? Cannot, when such important ques- 
tions of the rights of Government arise, an important - 
judicial commission of some of the best judges of this 
country be appointed to try the matter ? I should 
think that, considering the confidence the natives of 
India have m the integrity, upnghtness, and independ- 
ence of English high judges, the natives would feel 
satisfied to have such issues tried by such impartial tri- 
bunals otherwise the native, like anybody else, natu- 
rally thinks when the decision is against him, that 
injustice is done to him* , and it is only when the justice 
of the decision is so clear as to be entnely above 
suspicion, that the British Government does not mn 
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the risk of beloe oonsfderod u having tahon advantage 
of their might against right. 

I haw not here entered upon tho gonaral quotion 
of adoption a* in the present case tho reason urgod Is 
that tho Bajah is by the treaty Itsolf not ontitlod to 
leave hla territories ovon to his own son, any mortf than 
to his adopted son. Nor do I hero ontor Into o disenasiop 
of tho general question of annexation, nor into that of 
tho rights of tho Nlram as tho prosont dooielon of tho 
Boorotary of Stato renders this disoussion unnocossao 
X would not taka up much of your tfmo upon tho 
subject of tho x dative position of tho Nlxatn and tho 
British power at the time tho subsidiary treaty was 
made and tho real source of that treaty I shall simply 
quote a few Benton cos from two or throo treaties leaving 
you to draw your own inferences i In tho treaty of 1790 
between the English the Nlram and tho Mahrattas 
Article 8 rays — • 


the present war should their arms bo orovmcd with success In 
the joint prosecution ol it, an *piai division shall be nmdeol 
the acquisition ol territory 

In Ui« tra.tr with the Nlism of 17M, to the preamble It 
“ A ”“ toe Pre«ont juncture of atalre and tho rcoent 

hostile coodact ut evil de^gno of Tippoo Sultan to fully 
oytoMd by his .ending unbMt^or. to tho hit of Franco hr 
, lnw * tn»tj oStaslve »nado!on.lvo 
»tth tho Fronoh republic egalnit tho English nation and by 
acridly receiving * body of Prenob troops Into hi* dominions, 
oni Immediately rondortag It itfUpv uotfjr wcownr. that 
offoolnM oitmm loo tho Mima defence ol their romfeotlvo 
poueuloua ehonld bo hnmodlatelj taken by tho thteeYlUod 
KSl "etofote* d ” , "“ iT ” ogefntt the aforeald Tippoo 

In the treaty of 1880 with tho Ntaam orent those 
words — 
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of peace, are, m fact, become one and the same in interest, 
policy, friendship, and honour.’ ” 

The partition treaty of 1799 says — 

“ And whereas it has pleased Almighty God toprospei the 
just cause of the said allies , the Hon’ble English Company 
Bahadoor, and His Highness Nizam-ood-Dowla Ausuph Jah 
Babadoor, with a continual course of victory and success, and 
finally to crown their arms by the reduction of the capital of 
Mysore, the fall of Tippoo Sultan, the utter extinction of his 
power, and the unconditional submission of his people , arid, 
whereas the said allies being disposed to e zeroise the rights of 
conquest with the same moderation and forbearance which they 
have observed from the commencement to the conclusion of 
the late successful war, have resolved to use the power 
which it has pleased Almighty God to place in their hands for 
the purpose of obtaining reasonable compensation for the ex- 
penses of the war, and of establishing permanent security and 
general tranquillity for themselves and their subjects as well as 
for all the powers contiguous to then respective dominions 
Wherefore a Treaty for the adjustment of the territories of the 
late Tippoo Sultan between the English East India Company 
Bahadoor, and His Highness the Nawab Nizamood-Dowlah 
Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, is now concluded by accord- 

ing to the undermentioned articles, which, by the blessings of 
God, ‘ shall be binding on the bens and successois of the con- 
tracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall enduie, and 
of which the conditions shall be reciprocally obseived by the 
said contracting parties ’ ” 

The above extiacts show what the lelative position 
of the English and Nizam was, and the last extract shows 
that “ the partition treaty” was binding on both parties 
for evei 

This partition treaty binding, as above stated, on 
“heirs and successors” of the contracting parties, provides 
m Article 4 — 

“ ‘A separate government shall be established in Mysore , 
and for thisjpuipose it is stipulated and agreed that the Maha 
rajah Mysoie Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, a descendant 
of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess the territory 
hereinafter described upon the conditions hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 
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Again In Article 6 — * 

“ The arotriu^Dgpom^mataftlly and KTer»llya8«e‘ h «t 
the district. .p«m<d In Sohedalo 0 hereunto wineied shall U 
Jcdoi to the USMit*r»lah Mysore KUboa Rajah and l jW 
form the repamt* government of Mysore upon tbo conditions 

hereinafter mentioned. ” 


Article 8 again, throw, some light on the relative 
position of the Ki-cnm and tbo English • » 

Then the right to the sovereignty of the soveral districts 
hereinbefore reserved for eventual cession to the PeUbwa Rao 
Pundit Prodhan Bahadoor ahull rest Jointly In the **Jd 
Enallih Eut India Company Bahadoor raid the aaid Nawab 
Nlxam-ood Dowloh Aurupb Jab Boh 8 door who will either 
■xchango them -with tbo Rajah of Mysore for other district* of 
equal value more contiguous to their rcapectlve territories or 
otherwise arrange ond aettle rea pee ting them aa they ahall 
judge proper " 


Article 9 gives the conditions referred to In Articlo 
5 and Is the authority of the subsidiary troaty 

Bo the facts are these A i tparaU government ol 
Mysore was to be formed and which stipulation is 
binding on the heirs and successors of the contracting 
partiee. The question then simply is “Was Lord Welles- 
ley justified in introducing anything into the subsidiary 
troaty that would In any way destroy the separate gov 
-eminent of Mysore, or anything beyond the oondltion 
oontained in Article 9 as to the provision for a subsidiary 
force ? 


This is Article 9 — 


It being vxpsdlMtt, for the cOeckual establishment of Hibn 
mJ 10 ” Hahn* Jq the Government of Ujaore, that 
HU HUhnets ehtrald be assisted with a suitable subaldlary force, 
Ik i. atipuiated end agreed that the whole of the raid force 
•tall be iurnhbed by the EngtUh Eaat India Company Baba- 

-3«U: 
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„ In accordance with Article 9 of the partition treaty, 
given above, the subsidiary treaty was made, and the pre- 
amble simply recites the same purpose, as it m honesty 
ought 

The heading begins with the words , “A treaty of 
perpetual friendship and alliance ,” then the preamble 
says m accordance with the partition treaty — 

“ Whereas it is stipulated m the treaty concluded on the 
22nd of June, 1799, between the Hon’ble English East India* 
Company Bahadoor and the Nawab Nizam ood-Dowlah Ausuph 
Jah Bahadoor, for strengthening the alliance and friendship 
subsisting between the said English East India Company 
Bahadoor, His Highness Nizam ood Dowlah Ausuph Jah 
Bahadoor, and the Peishwa Rao Pundit Prudban Bahadoor, 
and for effecting a settlement of the territories of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, ‘ that a separate government shall be estab- 
lished in Mysore,’ and that His'Bighness Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor shall possess certain tern 
tones, specified in Schedule C, aunexed to the said treaty, and 
that, for the effectual establishment of the government of 
Mysore, His Highness shall be assisted with a suitable subsi- 
diary force, to be furnished by the English East India Com- 
pany Bahadoor , wheiefore, in order to cany the said stipula- 
tions into effect, and to mciease and strengthen the friendship 
subsisting between the said English East Indie, Company and 
the said Maharajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, 
this treaty is concluded by Lieutenant General George Harris 
and by His Highness Maharajah Mysore Kishna 
Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, ‘which shall be biudmg upon the 
contracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall endure ” 

Nothing can be clearer than the preamble, distinctly 
based upon the partition treaty, which binds for ever 
the Enghsh for a “ separate government m Mysore,” 
and providing for a suitable force And yet this is the 
treaty which is endeavoured to be made personal, and 
by which some Englishmen have created a right of 
annexation 

Let us see the treaty further on. The very first- 
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Ctlols treats the two parties on an equality ol floUcs 
HV a two independent power* 

The Irieod. and eDenlt. ot tilhtr o( the contMetlne 
paitlee ehidl be con Jdeicd •• the (ricadi «ad enemlei ol bolb 

Further artidee relating to the question ere given In 


the Appendix 

I Bhall mate only one more abort oxtract •which 
shows the assumption of power by the Britiah Govern 
moot was not to be perpetual bnt temporary Thc*o 
are the word* in Article 6 — 


Provided always that whenever and that *o long a» any 
port ot pirta ol His said Highness • territory shall be placed 
and ahull remain under tha exclusive authority and centred 
ol the East India Company etc., etc 


I leave now to yon, gentlemen to say whethor the 
subsidiary treaty could under all these circumstances, 
be considered as a simple personal treaty and that the 
English have the right to annex Mysore on the death of 
the Bajah? 

This paper is written by me not for complaint, but 
lor thanksgiving To 8ir Stafford Nortbcote as well as 
to Lord Oranbonrne and the few Councillors who sided 
with them, s i nce r e thanks are due not only from the 
natives of India , bnt even from Englishman, (or having, 
to the former done an act of justice — or if you will have 
it a proper and poliilo act of generosity— and for tho 
latter vindicated and maintained to the natives ol India 
and to the world the character of the English nation for 
justice and liberality ' 

What gratitude and admiration suoh noble words, 
as the following from Bir B Northdote deserve needs 
no comment from me — And we should endeavour as 
far ae possible to develop the system of native govern 
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ment, to bring out native talent and statesmanship, and 
to enlist in the cause of government all that was great 
and good m them ” 


The following letter was addressed to Lord William. 
Hay in connection with the above subject — 

32, Great St. Helen’s, London, 

. 8th July, 1868 

It Lord, 

I again take tins opportunity of thanking you for pointing 
* -out to me without hesitation what you considered as an 
oversight on my part I have no object m this matter except 
truth'and justice. We may now see whether I have really , 
made any mistake You will please first lemember that the 
words “ perpetual,” oi “for ever,” or “as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure,” or words of that character, are not 
admitted by you as of any consequence in giving to the treaty 
a permanent character You want the words “ heirs and 
successors,” or either of them, to make the Mysore Treaty a 
permanent one 

In the Travancore Treaty of 1795 the word “heirs” does 
not occur anywhere The word “successors” does occur often, 
but, as you will see below, m the Treaty of 1805 great care 
is taken not only to strike out this word “ successors,” or 
any other words of similar import, but even pointedly to de- 
scribe the Rajah of Travancore as one of the contracting parties, 
as “ His Highness the Rajah of Travancore for himself, ” 
which words “ for himself ” are not used even in the Mysore 
Treaty This itself would be sufficient to show that if the sub 
sidiary Mysore Treaty was a personal one, the Travancore 
Treaty of 1805 was especially, by the special wording of that 
-treaty, a still more personal one for the Rajah with whom that 
treaty was concluded 

, Now, if under the 5th Article of the Mysore Treaty the 
English weie entitled to take the administration of Mysore info 
their own hands and afterwards to claim that the countiy 
should not be restored because the Mysore Treaty Was a personal 
■one, it was the more logical, that as the Treaty of 1805 was con- 
•cluded by the Rajah of Travancore “ for himself," and as the 
special stipulation made 11 by himself ” was infringed by the 
Rajah, that therefore under the treaty his country should have 
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K.«n .nn„n^. I my t hat this tingle drotmuUnce ol word* 

for hlrouir ^nldhtvebeentnougb^wcordlngto^wwgu 
men! adopts with Ujtor* cnae, to annex TrtTXOwre to 
Britfrb India, which w*a not done. 

But t pro fortiur and iboY that tbe Trevaoeore Treat j 
ol 1005 »u, wt 1A all roaiilj oans, made to correipond m every 
nooftfe wiV wl*h the VIj«5re Treaty tod whatever may hate 
Wn Walleivij ■ objaert* (which U t« not »t pranjnttny pnrpoio 
to eeareh for) it U dear that the Ralih o! Travnocore *u pnt 
In. the ismt petition a* the Rifah of iTreore or if anythin* m 
« woree one, by the word* ' for blxD*elf " 

In the preamble of the Treaty of 1705 the R&Jah m % con 
iraottng party U detcribed not only by hi* own name hot la 
farther dncrltx*! a« “the r*t*a{i*p Rajo* ol TrevacatQ, while 
in that of the Treaty of 1805 tha Bajab aa a contracting party, 
i* deactibed ehnply u Hi* Hlgbnea* the Rajah of T reran core 
(or hjwuelf 

Article 2 of 1705 i* modified by Article 1 of 3 BOj It will bo 
*een In thl* that while in tbe Treaty of 1705 the word* died 
are the country of the taid Bejab or ol hi* *uCCre»or* In 
that of 19 05 the word* H it taccosion ere omitted 

Article 8 of 1706 1* modified by Article B ol IBOj It 
will be Mon that In the Artlola 8 of 170^ The Rajah of 
Travanoore doth engage for hiauielf end Ail n*x4i*or$ while 
In Articl* 3 of 180*5 the word* hla iucceaaor*’’ ore omitted 
and only Hi* Hlghnm engage* to pay and only Hi* said 
Hlghnaa* farther agree*. 

Artlole 4 of 17061* modified by Article* 8 and 4 ollBOS It 
«« D th»* »hiia fn Article 4 of 1705 the ■tipolutlon* era 
<m babflli of “the RajM and hi* *ncee»*or« ” in the correspond 
tag Article* 8 and 4 of the Treaty of 1905 tbe word* hie 
auoceoor* are omitted and ln*t*adol the Raich and hi* 
*nocre»or* tha word* are only the old Maharajah or HU 

ill gone**. 

•mu ^ 5 6 of the Treaty of 1705 are modified in the 

7th and 8th Artiok* of the Treaty of 1805 How It will be 

u?‘ -wh, th. ahS, mi ”, 

a wmbri prewnt tnifetrt, “lho B»j,b nr hi. 

tauTT* » f!°? “S '* ' e }* nin G B *)* 1 of Inmom ‘fin lU tint 

K. ' * nd 8 01 18^ tn bar, neHh.V Rauhl 

Ih tet, nor hi. W.I HM not tuning for 14. tons 

1806 Tr»ti„ „[ lTOj ^ 
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being,” but only “ His Highness Maharajah Ram Rajah 
Bahadoor, ” “ His said Highness,” or “ His HighnesB.” 

Aiticle 7 of the Treaty of 1795 is repealed by Article 2 of 
1805 Now, in the Article 7 of 1795 we have “ the said reigning' 
Rajah for the time bemg f " while in the 2nd Article of 1805 we 
have only “ Ram Rajah Babsdoor ” I do not suppose it waB 
intended, or that it has been, or that it is likely to be, so 
acted upon, that after the death of this Ram Rajah Bahadoor 
of the Treaty of 1805 “ his successors ” would, by the 7tb 
Articl p of the Treaty of 1795, cancelled, as above shown be 
made to pay again what was released and discharged in this 
Article 2 of 1805 

Article 9 of the Treaty of 1795 is altered by the Articles 5 
and 6 of the Treaty of 1805 Now, it will be seen, that while m 
Article 9 of 1795 there are the words “Rajah or his successors*' 
country ” m the Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, the words are only 
“the possessions of His Highness Ram Rajah Bahadoor,’* or 
“His Highness ” 

The above Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, aie themostimpoitant 
Articles by which the British Government came to have any 
right, to interfere in the administration of tho country, and m 
providing for this new right, Wellesley not only omitted the 
words “ successors, etc , ” but adopted almost entirely the 
language, word for woid, of the stipulations of the Mysore 
Treaty This right of interference is essentially the provision 
of the Treaty of 1805, and can be exacted m terms of that treaty 
only, without reference to any previous treaty, for previous 
treaties have nothing to say on this point , and so fai as any 
interference is concerned, it is with Ram Rajah "for himself , ,T 
as the contracting party, that the ariangement was made by 
Wellesley. 

Now, is it a fan inference or not, that by so delibeiately 
and carefully omitting in every Aitiple of the Treaty of 1805 the 
words “ successors, ” “ foi the time being,” "Rajahs m futuie,’^ 
etc , Wellesley' deliberately mteuded to bring the position of 
the Rajah of Travancore to the level of the Rajah of Mysoie? 
And it is not also fair to infer, that had part of Aiticle 9 and 
Article 11 of 1795 which are the only Articles (out of the few 
which have not been modified) that contain the word " succes- 
sors ”by implication or directly, been also modified or repeated 
in the Treaty of 1805, the word “ successors ” would have been 
deliberately and carefully struck out ? If not, then why weie 
they struck out throughout the whole of the Treaty of 1805. 
However, whether you admit this inference or nob, what does 
the Article 9 of the Treaty of 1805, from vbich you quoted. 
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tmoiml to f It ceunol oirtmlnlj reneir mi confirm wiot ti 

WUerri In tie Tr«W of 1805 It ‘rfwo? 

tw* TrM.iT of 1705 which U not modified in that of loOo 
Now t^ L o^ ^ of Article 9 and the Article 11 which 
contain directly or by implication, the word auccOMOra 
to which thl* confirmation an be of any con sequence for 
the present argument (if the confirmation U at all auch 
ii you suppose which 1* not the caio, o» I ihall amrw 
herealter) But I a*k again whether had theae olanae* 
been at ail touched in the Treaty of 1605 Weliealey woald 
htTe allowed the word "■noeMora to remain? However 
be this m U mnT for whom doea the Article 9 of 1805 
confirm and renew H tbe remaining Article of 170u? It 
la diillncUy for the contracting parties And who are tho 
contracting parties? The Indian contracting party of the 
Treaty of 1805 U not e« In the Treaty of 170o the Ka(ah 
and ^ucceaaora,” or Ralabt future or fnr the timo 
being ” bak only Hi* Hignnefti tho Rajah of Tr* ran core for 
himself " and nobody else any more than I. 

Now what I aay la this be the intention* of Wellealoy 
what they mar they were tho aamo with regard to the Rajoha 
of Trnvancore and Mysore, and tho two treatlea are on the 
name footing and that f hia it clear by hit haring to carefully 
and deliberately expunged the words anecowora, etc. In ertry 
Artiolo in the Treaty of 1600 by adopting the Tory pbnuc 
alogy of the llyaote Treaty In that of 1605 at fat o» possible 
and by confirming " in the 0th Article for the contracting 
fartin only and not for tnooeaaora, qtc 

I hope therefore yon will now be satisfied that I hare 
not been inaccurate in mr statement, and that I had carefully 
compared the Trent! ej of 1795 and 1805 and I run correct in 
**■“8 in aocordanoe with the Traranoore Treaty of 1803 
*nd the Mysore rabaldfarr Treaty the Rajahs of Mysore and 
ajaranoore were deliberutelT put 6n the snrae footing by 
vteUealey whaterer that footing waa. J 

tU d ° 004 dc * k «*ny controTeray upon the merit* of 

°rT a “«*«on ?i ete. Ido not enter Into that 
“ J™1» *Uh the simple rorasrlc, th.t In 

ttj humble opinion ;onc remark, on Ibat rebjccl srs ntaliblc 

I remain your* truly 

DADABHAI NAOBOJL 

Lobd William Hat 
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THE FEAR OF RUSSIAN INVASION . 3 


The common error of persons who discuss the possi- 
bilities of Russian invasion of India is to ignore the most 
important element m the pioblem, namely, the attitude 
of the people of British India and of the Native States 
This attitude may be either hostile or favourable to Bri- 
tish Rule If it is favourable, there is nothing more to 
bei said Then the British position is invulnerable. ^ 
But if, on the contrary, there is any likelihood of its 
being hostile, any argument based upon considerations 
which ignore that possibility falls to the ground In 
that case will the European army be engaged m resist- 
ing Russia or m protecting the European population, 
scattered all over India, who will be the first and im- 
mediate victims of such hostilities ? And if the native 
army sympathise with the hostile feeling of their coun- 
trymen, what will be the consequences ? Moreover, if 
any discontent is known to exist among the Indian peo- 
ple, Russia knows well how, by her emissaries, to fan 
this discontent, and, as m Ireland, the British Govern- 
ment made use of Irish traitois to betray their country, 
it may be expected that some Indians out of that vast 
population will be ready to do Russia’s work. Russia 
will bide her time till discontent has fully developed it- 
self, ready to burst into a conflagration Then Russia 
not only can, but will, invade India, whether with suc- 
cess 01 not is anothei question, but with th^ result of 
* Reprint from “ India,” September, 1895 
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the destruction of British Buie crushed si It would then 
be between external invasion and Internal trouble \Sb* 

I want Englishmen to consider is whether inch an tin 
fortunate contingency is possible or not and if possible 
to take that most vital olemont into account in their 
diacuulons of the problem 

Let us consider what the probability or posslbflitr U 
under the present system of British Indian Administra 
tioo I repeat the view* of British and Anglo-Indian 
statesmen for a hondrod yean as to the trno character 
of the present system saying nothing about tho oppres 
lion and corruption of tho previous period. Sir John 
Shore (1787) pointed out that whatever might bo tho 
increased industry of the people tho benefits of It would 
be more than counterbalanced by tho evils of tho present 
system The natural mierenoo from this view is that 
the effect of the system must bo impovorishtnont This 


prophecy has boon fulfilled In 1833 Macaulay obarao 
terlsed the system as tbat of holding Indians as slaves 
and keeping them too poor to be able to buy British 
goods. (1837) Mr P Shore described tho system as a 
sordid system of misrule to which tho interosta of mil 
bona had been sacrificed for tho benefit of the fow and 
of grinding extortion which effected Impoverishment to 


an extent almost unparalleled (1858) Mr Bright refor 
red to the system as plundering India. (1859) Bit Goorgo 
'Wingate characterised tho system as exacting a cruel 
and crushing tribute (1664) Lord Lq wren 00 (Viceroy) 
stated that the mass of the people enjoyed only a scanty 
subsistence. To 00 mo down to later days, (1876) Lord 
Salisbury (Boorotory of State for India) pointed out that 
the injury was exaggerated in the case of India, where 
so much of the revenue was exported without a direct 
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-equivalent, and declared the policy of the system to be 
that India must be bled (1880) Sn William Huntei 
-considered that forty years hence the British people 
would have an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty-fold ori 
their hands (1882) Lord Cromei (Finance Minister) 
descubed the people of India as extremely poor (1886) 
Lord Randolph Churchill (Secretary of State for India) 
described the system as constituting a political danger 
which the Government had long regarded as of the most 
■serious' order (1886) Sir Auckland Colvin (Finance 
Minister) said that the income of the mass of the people, 
•at the best, was barely sufficient to afford them the sus- 
tenance necessary to support life I need not say any- 
thing about the complete confusion m which India is at 
present 

The natutal consequences of this system aie the 
-opium trade, poisoning a vast nation, the salt tax, 
oppressive exaction of revenue, general extreme poverty » 
destruction of millions by famine, and the starving, 
underfed condition of some scores of millions 

Can any man m his senses doubt for a moment 
that the inevitable result of such a state of affairs must 
be discontent? Could anything be more foolish than 
hiding the head under the sand, as the statesmen 
of the present day are doing, thinking that Indians do 
not see and understand the evil system with which 
British India is afflicted ? 

I need not say much about the possible attitude of 
the native princes They are, from a clear sense of their 
own interests, thoroughly loyal to British supremacy 
But the Indian Foreign Office and political agencies 
unfortunately are keeping up chronic interference, and 
have again begun nibbling at the power of the princes, 
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u In tho fifties, short oi ,nnoxition I! tho jrrlncm 
lwonw hostile the halt will llo ontiraly »t the Goer oi 
the present system. Othonriso theso princes her* orory 
reuon to deeire the supremacy of tho British bend 
Nest, tho British word is coming to commsnd loss 
eouMenco in the mind o< Indiins. The people general 
ly cannot quite cloarly mate tho distinction botwoen tho 
British poopio and thdr sorrants tho Anglo-Indian 
authorities both boro and in India. Though tho British 
people and Parliament have ropoatodly laid down tbo 
policy of rightooumoss, Anglo-Indian authorities have 
persistently barofaoedly and porvorsoly ignored and 
thwarted kho Resolutions and Acts of Parliament and 
the most solemn pledge* and Proclamations. No depart 
ment here would dare to ignore a Resolution or Act of 
Parliament on matter* contoraing till* country Pat 
there la hardly a Resolution, an Act of Parliament a 
Proclamation, or a pledge for tho promotion of tho truo 
welfare of the Indiana which the Anglo Indian antbon 
ties have not ignored, resisted and made a dead letter 
A 'Viceroy (lord Lytton, 1878) *onfo*so3 that tho Indian 
authorities had uaod every device, deceit and lubterfage 
to defeat the policy of the British poopio and Parlia- 
ment lord Salisbury (1883) declared that ail pledges 
voluntary aota, etc, were so much political bypooriiy 
Such, at pre^nfc are the dark coIoutb with whioh the 
servants of the British people have oovorod thoir good 
name. 


Again, to the expenditure of the Indian revenues, by 
which Great Britain derives the benefit of the greatest 
empire the world haa ever seen, she does not contribute 
a single farthing from the British Exchequer All must 
be paid by the Indians as British belote, Further the 
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"birth-right of British subjects is— “ taxation without re- 
presentation is tyranny ” But the Indians have no voice 
in the raising or disbursement of their revenues. What is 
worse still, they are tieated with distrust as candidates 
for the higher civil ol military services In the latter 
they have no share at all Under these circumstances 
is it reasonable, is it common sense, to expect loyalty and 
hearty patriotic suppoit from Indians in a time of 
trouble ? 

Now, I ask Englishmen to take into account m their 
problem this most vital element if the system of the 
present despotism, dram, and distrust are continued, 
sooner 01 later, perhaps sooner, if Indain human nature 
is like all othei human nature, great trouble will ensue, 
whether Russia can invade or not Invasion by Russia 
sinks into insignificance compaied with the troubles that 
the Butish Indian system itself is storing up I have been 
crying m the wilderness for a long time But I have faith 
in the British people, and if they set themselves to con- 
sider these questions there is hope that the position of 
affairs m India may yet mend before it is too late Vabt 
and great forces are rapidly developing themselves 
through one of the several beneficent acts of the British 
people themselves — the dissemination of education 
(though at India’s own expense) It is for British states- 
men to draw these forces to their own side before they 
turn against them If the internal problem is satis- 
factorily solved, we may quite contentedly leave Russia 
to her own devices Indians, if trusted instead of being 
distrusted, if satisfied with British Rule as a rule of 
righteousness and beneficence, will fight foi British Rule 
as for then own hearths and homes as patriots 

The Butish people and Parliament have been mak- 
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ingthemosi solemn pledgos for moro than sixty yoara 
liy BeaoInHons, by Aote of Parliament and by Procla 
nations in the rams of the British people and by 
the mouth of the Sovereign Tbo Indian authorities, on 
the other hand have hem violating there plodgos in 
letter and in spirit with nnblnahlng openness. The 
British people have pledgod themselves to treat Indians 
« British subjects. Bnt the British Indian aystem act 
oally treats them as mere subjects of a foreign despotic 
min Can any Englishman fn his senses bo blind to the 
consequences of such conduct ’ 

Afflicted ns Indis Is with the impoverishing Euro- 
pean Serviooe, and with the Indiroot holp of thoso Ser 
vrece m ensUIng other Europeans and Enropoin capital 
to exploit India In every possible way (or tholr own 
benefit what can be expected from the Indians? Isay 
again, and say it with all oernostnoss that tho present 
system of administration and the financial treatment of 
India la fell o! most serious danger 

Indian reformers are very propoTly fighting tho “ for 
ward " frontlor policy tooth and nail Bnt evon ff tho 
Cabinet decided to-day to pot an end to it that wonld bo 

a reiki from only sport of tho aggravation of tho prin 
elpal Indian eriL The progress of events in India is 
tending to an inevitable catastrophe The Indian Na 
Sdonal Oongiese is exerting Itself to cbeok this tohdoncy 
Onr efforts must not be confined to tbo question of 
the “ forward » frontlet policy Of oourto it would bo 
a great and numodiate gain to check It, hut tho danget 
of Internal rebellion and external Invasion would remain 
tho same. On the other hand ff India ^ are troaio j, 
i righteously if she prospered and felt it a patriotism to bo 
loyslto British supremacy both the present forward 
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policy and the dangei of a foieign invasion wouM 
vanish of themselves. No truer words have been utter- 
ed than those of Loid Eobeits when he said “ How- 
ever efficient and well equipped the army of India may be,, 
weie it indeed absolute perfection, and were its numbers 
considerably more than they are at present, our great- - 
est strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united 
and contented India ” Yet, strange to say. Lord 
Eobeits himself advocates the wasting of money, energy 
and life on the “ forward ” policy, and the violation of 
the solemn pledges of the British to the Indian people, 
theieby adopting the most effective means of producing 
a disunited and discontented India Let there be a 
contented, and not distressed, British India, and 
Englishmen may snap then fingers at any external 
danger 


DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
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THE INDIAN TRIBUTE. 

The following is tho full text of a letter tent by 
Mr D«a»bhtl Neorojl to tho Daily Nnn — 

33 hennington Road S* F 

April 3 190 i 

gtB,— In the Daily Non ol Slat ultimo a cottm 
pendent, A Reader ** aaka for information about tho 
yearly drain of £30 000 000 from India Will you kind 
ly allow mo to give it 7 I have given this explanation 
two or three time* before aa may bo scon in my book 
but I now bring the ftguros up to date 

Any drain from or addition to the wealth of a 
country In connection with other countries takoi place 
through the channel of commerce I give an approri 
mate calculation. 

In order to have a fair average, I tako figuroa for 
ten ymxa hut I leave out the year* 1899 1900 and 
1900 1 aa these two years were those of f amino In 
India, and were, therefore not of average normal oon 
dltion. 

1 I take United Kingdom for the same ten year*, t n 
1893 to 1899 and 1903 and 1903 (The laieet figure* 
available are till 1903 Pari Bet. Od 3193 — 1904 ) 

Tbs total Imports of tbs United Kingdom for tb«o 
ten yen, (merohindrse snd treasure) are £4 989,019 369 
IBs total exports for the atme period (merefrandise 
ana treasure) are £3 421 4 T8 168 
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Tins shows an excess of imports over exports, or, m 
othei words, the profits on the expoits as €1,567,441,206. 
That is to say, the United Kingdom received hack 
the whole amount of its exports (€3", 421,478, 153), and 
also over and above that €1,567,441,206 more as an ad- 
dition to its wealth by all its international transactions 
with foreign countries during the ten years 

Thus, the United Kingdom made a profit of 45 & 
pei cent over its expoits 

I would make, however, the following allowance — 

The total profit of €1,567,441,206 includes, taking, 
roughly, €300,000,000 m ten yeais of the political drain 
of India. Deducting this €300,000,000 from the above- 
pi ofit leaves the net profit of its transactions with other 
countnes as €1,267,441,206 independently of the dram 
fiom India. This deduction leduces the percentage of 
the pi ofit of the United Kingdom from 45 8 to 37 per 
cent on its own exports 

I now take India (Pail Ret Od 2299 — 1904 ) The 
total expoits (including Native States) of merchandise 
and tieasure during the ten years are Rx 1,180,665,000. 
To this must be added freight and insuiance on ex- 
poits to the United Kingdom, because they aie paid in 
the United Kingdom, and not included in the invoices 
and official leturns Tins was the case when I was in 
business m the city I do not know how the case is for 
exports to other countnes, so I do not add this item I 
take roughly for freight and insurance on exports to the- 
Umted Kingdom from India foi the ten yeais at 5 pei 
cent The amount of exports is Rx ,364,948,240, and 5 
per cent on it will be Rx 18,247,412 This addition 
will make the total of exports from India to be Rx 
1,180,665,000, plus Rx 18,247,412, = Rx 1,198,912,412. 
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Tta next lie® to I* oouidorod t» tho profit on tho 
total exports. Though tbo profit! of tho United Kingdom. 
ie .tated ibovo ore 37 per confer I t&te for India a profit 
of only 20 pat mat. Tbo total, thoreforo, of exports and 
profit trill bo for tho ton roars Ex. 1 198 012.412 plna 
profit 289 782 482 ■ Ex 14Q8GD4B91 

This, then, it tbo amount otjnal to uhloh India 
ought to have Imported undor normal mroumstaucos 
like those oi the United Kingdom. 

But IndU has not imported this amount* but only 
a much lots amount of Hr. 023 20 > 000 leaving a drain 
or deprivation of fit 616 489 894 In tho ton years. 

Taking the present exchange of Rs. 16 to £1 this 
drain in ten yoars amounts to £343 069 920 or say 
average of £34 000 000 every year 

If the export# and imports of tbo Native States are 
excluded, tho drain from British India will bo larger 
than £34 000 000 a year Boaidos this, there ia the 
burden of foreign debt inflicted on India without India# 
voice. 

Now one thing must bo carefully borne in mind— 
that the people In India have not the allghtest voice in 
the a dministr ation which is producing such disastrous 
result®. The rule is absolute despotism 

Here then is a strange and sad contrast. The 
United Kingdom and India aro governed by tbo same 
government, with the result of bringing to the United 
Kingdom an addition to its wmltb as profits of its 
exports, In ten years, of £1 2G7 441,20G and on the 
other hand, causing to India in the same ten year? « 
deprivation and loss of £343 669,920 

Not ouly this. Tbo low to lodis mart bo mowund 
by how much more Indk would taro bonofitod h»a this 
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enormous dram of the ten years and all dram of 
previous years been at India’s own disposal and fructi- 
fied m the Indians’ pockets It must be further 
remembered that what Europeans consume in India 
itself, to the deprivation of the Indians, is not included 
m this dram. Truly has Macaulay said Of all forms 
of tyranny I believe that the worst is that of a nation 
over a nation.” 

The present evil system of the government of India 
is that kind of tyranny 

Yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji 
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MESSAGE TO THE BENARES 
CONGRESS 


32 Konnias^oD Bold Xxjndon BT 
November 2C 1005 

My Dear Ookhale,— I should have much htod to 
be present at the Twenty First Congress. It l* tbo last 
before coming of ego, when it is time to look back over 
the past and oontlder the future. 

Looking back fifty two years to tbo year 1853 
whan the fust the throe political association* had their 
birth— e»s., the British Indian Association ot Bengal 
the Madras Aaaodation and tho Bombay Aaaoclatlon— 
we tee how limited ^our political ideaa and aspirations of 
that time were. The extent and cause* of tbo Increas- 
ing poverty of India, we had hardly and clear conception 
ol not bad we tolly reallaod our rigbta and duties as 
free British citueos. like all beginnings this was 
small but it was sound and healthy In tbo oltcum 
■stances and knowledge of the time. I can say tfua as 1 
was present at the inauguration of tbo Bombay Awsoda 
kion ana hare taken part In it and In It* subsequent 
-work. 

01 thaw throe the British Indian Association has 
preserved its existence till to-day doing much good work 
The Bombay Aaaoaiatlon after several years 0 f good 
work, came to a oloee, but was revived and after *ome 
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years was succeeded by the present active Bombay 
Piesidency Association I think the Madias Asssocia- 
tion had also similar chequered career, and is now 
represented by the present active Madras Hahajana 
Sabha. There were some Provincial Associations 
also formed m time, as the Poona Sarvajamk 
Sabha and others Now, what was the result m 
brief of all this our first awakening and work 9 The 
work done by these Associations and the seeds sown by 
them during thirty-two yeais, till 1885, produced then 
fruit m a larger conception of our political condition 
and knowledge, and what was of still greater importance 
— a closei union among all classes, cieeds, and races of 
the whole country — results of which at our political, 
birth m 1853 there was not much clear idea oi antici- 
pation And, further, the development of the political 
ideas and forces carried with it an impetus mainly upon 
ourselves We need a body of half a dozen at least, if 
not a dozen, of enthusiastic and well-qualified Indians 
foi the work of the Committee heie, and of propa- 
gandism by our organ, hteratuie and lectures, to be 
permanent residents in England These may be eithei 
well educated and competent well-to-do men who can 
live on their own means, or the well-to-do should supply 
the means to enable such well-qualified men to live here 
Our success must depend upon our own proper men and 
sufficient meang. 

Indians must make up then mmds foi large sacm 
fices, both personal and pecumaiy. In England itself 
we have object-lessons Taking one instance only, of 
the Abolition of the Corn Laws many men, like Bright 
and Cobden, worked devotedly and the League raised, if I 
am not mistaken, funds of two millions to fight the cause 
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Tht* for ono cause oaI> How man> movements for 
reforms of odo land and another aro now going on bom 
with devoted men and women and largo means Oar 
work Is of the utmost Importance and o! the greats* 
difficulty — the emancipation froodora and prOsporUj or 
some 800 000 000 of mankind— and in proportion to the 
importance does it demand from us the most tfronuon* 
devotion and large sacrifice! Vos, the Japanoje pooplo 
high and low inado such sacrifices and the world knows 
tho result and is tlie bettor for it to*da> Should we 
faill 

To sum up We require on tho ono hand to In 
spire the people of India at largo with tho doilro of 
attain mg and onjoying their birth and plodgod rights and 
the absolute necessity of freedom nod self government 
like that of tho oolonlos for tholr mAtonal and mcral 
development progress and prosperity Without toll 
government the Indians can never got rid of thole 
present drain and the consequent Impoverishment 
miaary and destruction No palliativo of any kind what 
ever no mere alteration and tinkering of tho mechanical 
machinery of a demonstration, can and will do an} good 
at ali The drain can only bo atoppod by tho Govorn 
roent by the people themselves. To be prosperous 
India muat govern ltaolf Uka the colonies, Hero are ro- 
tnarkuhlo and true words uttered by Blr Henry Campbell 
Bannerman only three days ago (on tho 23rd) — good 
government oould never bo a substitute for government 
by tho pooplo tbmnoolyeo." Onr nood therefore. U tho 
utmost for goyornmomt by tho pooplo thomsolvo* 

SoU-gororraaot is tho only remedy [or India , woes 
““ wrongs. Hor this purpose wo most strengthen tht*. 
Congress, oar gnat body repreoentatlre ol all India, to- 
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po on uml in^ c;or> pc.'iblt) ofiort to accomplish thi'i 
and, which **» quite prxictn able, I irvo p.!rovl> ‘•cud, 
mil ban boon nlroatlj, • uc< « .'ifull> crnetl out \cr> far 
l>> Hriti^h ruler’. thoui'clves ft . far In etc as thirty oi^ht 
vcni . ui;o, in tho cn^o of M\ ore* 

Vonr. "incerel^, 

I) \TMlHt M XvoROil 



Bnbnbbnt’s ©irtbtti? fTOcssnoce 

i— 1 emancipation and elevation 

OF INDIA * 


Mr Dadabhal Naorojls messago la 19U M 

follow* — „ , 

1 offer my most heartfelt thank* to all friends in 
India England and Sonth Africa, who hato tout mo 
their kind congratulations and good wlibos on my 87t!» 
birthday 

I am very aorry th&t two assassinations liavu taton 
plane khla year when oror) day la bringing os accumula 
ting erldanne of hotter days ooming 

■Whether these assassinations aro political or not 
Lord Minto had already said in hla Simla upooch of 
14th October last year — 

I abaolotely deny that ehould farther oatrapo occur 
they can betaken a* tymbollcal of the central pohtlcal *taU 
of India They cannot Jattly be aaiumed to c»it a alor upon 
the loyalty of the people. 


In December next there vrtll happen tho gcoatost 
*8 well as the most propitious evont In tho history of 
tide great oonntry 


HU Majesty the King Emperor in his speech from 
the Throne on Eebnnry Gth ol this year himsoli graol 
onsly give os tho glad nows — 


It fa ar Intention when the solemnity ot my Ooronatlon 
Im. Woolefa.UJtoio-sWtniyliidUn dominion end there 
to hold an nnembUie In order to mate known In pereon to 
mr enhjeet* tor anaceulon to the Imperial Crown of India. 
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What can be more gratifying, encouiagmg and 
lull of promise to the people of India than that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor m Company with Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress should pay his first viBit to 
India after his Coronation and establish India’s im- 
poitant position m the British Empire 1 And what 
hopeful prospects this visit opens out for the future good 
of India ! 

Among their precious and gracious words and acts 
we have first the speech at Bombay on 9th November* 

1905, when His Majesty as Prince of Wales declared 
‘ Love ’ and ‘ Affection’ for the Indian people and ‘ an 
increased and abiding mteiest m India’s wants and’ pro- 
blems’ and next the speech at the Guildhall on 25th May, 

1906, when he expressed ‘ wide sympathy ’ and ‘an 
•earnest desire and efforts to promote the well-being, and 
to further the best interests of every class ’ 

During the past sixteen months of the present reign 
we have had Then Majesties’ gracious w“ordg and acts 
full of vast importance and significance But all these 
gracious words and acts, it is impossible foi me to embody 
in this statement I shall state a few only 

I may, however, point out here that Their Majesties 
have already symbolized and established the equality 
and importance of India m the Empne by introducing 
at the Coronation m several ways th9 position of India 
— as among the Banneis, on the King’s Stols, m tb e 
Queen’s Kobe and on the floor of the Abbey , and also 
on the new Indian com 

Fnst — His Majesty’s message of 8th May, 1910, to 

Loid Mmto in which His Majesty says — 

The prosperity and happiness of my Indian Empire will 
always be to me of the highest interest and concern as they 
were to the late King-Emperor and Queen-Empress before 
me 



umjabuai s wnmnA'i mrrsaoe 8 


CT5 


Soon ritenwrii In tho mcoa20 oi 2^ 1! *V U» 
totee Mian people Hi. tt>e Kins Fmperor r*To 

iiii roost gruoiou* isjuranco — 

Qaem Victoria of rerored memory odilrtwedher Indian 
,u'D&fo *»4 tt»W* of e%nd»totT Stale* trhjn ah' ««»•* 

tiw direct Goreraroeat In U33 and her 

of honoured and bslorert native, oowjninorUM th« »m* rooit 
notable errat In hi* Addr%*» to you fifty yaanj l*t*r 
*to ib* ohatUt*. of the noble and benignant sp^nt of Imperial 
rulo and by that *pfrlt hi alt roy tim* to com* I wni faithfully 

abW* 

Thew glorious and gracious declaration* and pledge* 
fortify crar filth and oxpectatiou In tho British word of 
honour and 1 look torward with cornploto confidence 
that -tbe pledge of Parliament and tho Proclamation of 
our two list creat and beloved Sovereign i — ernr gnat 
charter*— 1 triU now bo fully fulfilled by 111* Majesty 
the present King-Emperor m ho bus graciousJ) raid 
that in ill my , tlme < io come I will faithfully abide. 
In tho fulfilment of these charter* will be tho accomplish 
meat of HI* Majesty* highest intcroit and concern in 
iho prosperity and happiness of bis Indian Empire. 

May I bo permitted to Indicate what I considor tho 
tno«4 important and lauded lately urgent tteps to socuro 
the prosperity and happiness oi the Indian pooplo and 
fulfil faithfully In their bi*oa3 scope and spirit pledge* of 
Parliament and of the gracious Royal Proclamations 7 

iftor tho reform of the Councils, for which our most 
Crtteful acknowledgment* am duo to Lord Morley 
and Lord Mluto I would place first simultaneous 
examination* in England and Wf* /or *11 the Indian 
awvioes with tho ultimate object of Indian* bofng train 

ma ’ , Btiilab *«P»™k> 7 like 
^aJH»OoI onJej with tho « m0 right, „ a retp0Q 
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Then, and then only, the great problem of sufficient 
revenue for all wants, of sufficient means for the great 
masses and of the ultimate high mission of England, will 
evei he solved 

Second . — If there is one thing more than another 
which entitles Britain to the glory of the everlasting 
gratitude of the Indian people it is giving them edupa- 
tion m general and English education and knowledge- 
of British institutions, British character, civilization and 
efforts foi liberty, m particular To complete this great 
boon it is very needful for the masses to have free com- 
pulsory elementary education supplemented by a system 
of advancing higher very promising youths It is impos- 
sible to gauge the extent and variety of benefits that may 
acciue fiom this In this connection, I may mention 
a personal incident of giatificafyoh, and gratitude I 
bless the Government and people of Bombay of my 
eaily days, that as far as I remember I have leceived 
free my school education and my college education with 
additional benefit of a scholarship 

The King-Emperor in his letter of 29th June, 1911, 
to his people, says — 

Believing that this generous out-spoken sympathy with, 
the Queen and myself is under God our surest source of 
strength, I am encouraged to go forward with renewed hope 
Whatever perplexities or difficulties may be before me and my 
people, we shall all unite in facing them resolutely, calmly 
and with public spirit confident that under Divine guidance 
the ultimate outcome will be to the common good 

It is our great good fortune that His Excellency 
Lord Hardmge, who is now at the beginning of his 
Viceroyalty, has the same earnest sympathy and good 
will towards us as Their Majesties Just to quote one 
sentence from his speech at Simla on 3rd May, 1911 — - 



niDuniAis jimxmm ltr^tar* f 77 

1 tnui tilt I m3 a may bo happy * d tny adm t~ tnt *i 
*ucoesifuh bat this time »!ono cin ►bo*’ n&d nr br ^ ct 
jwrienco ha* b*en enough tn utirfy rn* that lb* Tfit f * 
year* will be *ery itrennom and the pha ‘* of m> tfr-^dfil r 
would rue to reproach me If I did not uie •tpry reiser l!ut n 
mi If** in an eirneit endeavour to »et forward my tfr\t 
ohars* in th* p*th of projrre* pro*p*nt* price i J I ip 
net*. 

T3ndor such fortunalo and hopelhl circurmU-' m 1 
foci confidant tltot wo can well loo l forward lo the 
emancipation and elovition of India during tho rdfn of 
the King Emperor who It coming amongst us ruth rceb 
Jircat good will and loft> purpose 

1>\I»\1I1I u Naoi UJf 

Vh nso\ a 

OtJ» beptciaber 1D11 


W-« 



II. —FUTURE HOPE FOR INDIA— 
SELF-GOVFRNMENT 


Mr Dad abb ai Naoroji nevei lost hope foi Self- 
Government for India So late as 1912 he addressed 
the following message of hope to the people of India on 
the occasion of his 88th birthday — 

» Versova, 6th Septembei, 1912. 

I offer my most heartfelt thanks to all friends m 
India, England and Sonth Africa, who have sent me 
then kind congratulations and good wishes on my 88th 
birthday on 4th instant 

I am deeply gneved at the death of Mr A O 
Hume Ha was a true and whole-heaitedly devoted 
friend and benefactor of India Indians can and will 
never forget deep debt of gratitude which they owe to 
him 

The gieat and glorious event m Indian History — 
the Announcement in India m person by His Majesty 
the King-Empeioi, on the Coronation of His Majesty — 
has taken place With entire satisfaction to all and gieat 
hopefulness to the Indian people 

Let us now calmly consider what this most auspi- 
cious event leads us to expect for the futuie for the 
Indian people t 

His Majesty has most graciously and feelingly ex- 
pressed many times the most earnest desire for the 
prosperity of the Indian people I give here only a few 
extracts 

We earnestly pray that God’s blessing may rest upon 
our Indian Empire, and that peace and prosperity may be 
ever vouchsafed to its people 



DADABITA1S BIBTHDAT MESSAGES. CTO 


Sit vmci ere I tent from England to India a menage 
of .TOlilSr To-dar in India I pee to IndU the watchword 
of hope Oh ererr tide I trace the tlgne and itimngt of 
new Ufa 

Thetr htereata and wolf being will alwnya be a» near 
and at dear to me at thote of the mllllcc of nr tnbjeou In 
other qoertert of the Olobe, May the Almighty 

bt vr Milft me and roy aaooeaaor* hi the eamerV endeavour 
-to promote the welfare and to twnre to It the ble^lng^ of 
■prosperity end peaeo. 


These gracious words show clearly that there h an 
-intensely onrnest and sincere desire In tho hearts o! Their 
Majesties to seen re and promote the prosperity of the 
Indian popple and to hold their interests nod well being 
as near and as dear to them as those of tho millions 
of their snbjoote in other quarters of tho Globe. Anl 
that reading between tho lines of ail tho incidents, des- 
patches, and events ol this ever memorable visit oi 
Their Majesties, It seems that there Is also thought oat 
and determined upon a new orolutlon to seouro tho 
prosperity of the Indian people. 

Be my thought about the evolution as it may 
there can be no question about the earnest desiro of 
Their Majesties to hold the Indian people oa near and 
M ^ e * r tbftn os the Colonies and to aecure to them 
tho hleeaingi oi prosperity and peace. 


The question then arises how to secure this benign 
and glorious result 

It it our great good fortune that the true reply 
to this question ■« givsa to u, prwthadly by the British 
BownmMttall fa tte mWj1i5 rJ ^ ^ 

? tbe ^ of tbe BlWi * nsms Mi 
^rith th"t^ ^ SsEctarysna Lori Iddwl.l s h 

.ppCOy^ lnfloonwjo! thegTOt 
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I give below some extracts fiom my letter of 21sfr 
Match, 1896 to the Lord Welby Royal Commission 
which will show that the Restoiation of Self-Govern- 
ment to the people themselves restored piospenty to 
Mysore and similarly will piospenty be lestoied to all 
other paits of Bntish India as Then Majesties so 
earnestly desne 

~ I 

Letter of 21st Match, 1896 to the Welby Royal 
Commission — 

I am glad to put before the Commission that tms 
problem has been not mearly enunciated, but that, with 
the courage of their conviction, two eminent statesmen have 
actually carried it out practically, and have done that with 
remarkable success The result was, the memorable and ever 
to be remembered with gratitude despatch of 16th April, 1867 
of Lord Iddesleigli for the Restoration of Mysore to the 
Native rule notwithstanding thirty-six years of determined 
opposition of the authorities to that step * * * 

This bemg once settled, though against all previous 
opposition and necessitating the withdrawal of Europeans 
from the services, all the authorities and officials concerned 
to their honour and praise, instead of putting any obstacles 
in the way or trying to frustrate the above intentions, dis- 
charge their trust most loyally and with every earnestness 
and care, and solicitude to carry the work to success The- 
Blue Books on Mysore from the despatch of 16th April, 1867 
to the installation ot the late Maharaja m 1881 is a bright 
chapter m the History of British India * * * 

I think I need not enter here into any details of this good 
work from 1867 to 1881 of the British officials The Blue 
Books tell all that Of the work of the late Maharaja from 
1881 till his death at the end of 1894, it would be enough for 
me to give a very brief statement from the last address of the 
Pewan to the Representative Assembly held at Mysore on 1st 
October, 1895, on the results ot the late Maharaja’s Adminis- 
tration during nearly fourteen years of his reign, as nearly as 
possible m the Dewan’s words The Maharaja was invested 
with power on 25th March 1881 Just previous to it, the 
State had encountered a most disastrous famine by which a 
fifth of the population had been swept away, and the State 
had run into a debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British. 
Government The cash balance had become reduced to a 
figure insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the Ad- 
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C31 


mInl*r»U°n. ETetT»nrce of rerenuo we. ttll« ' 0 ™** “"J 
the acre re Totrebohmantj which followed had left ®WT 
department of State In an enfeebled condition. Suob woe the 
beSmlne. It began with llablAtles exceeding the ueti by 
30) laitu, and with an annual income tea* than the annual 
expenditure by 1J takhx. Comparing 1830-1 with 1891-5 the 
annual rerenna rose from 103 to ISO t lakha, or 7 - per cant-, 
■nd after « pond lug on a large and liberal acale on all worka 
and parpen** of public utility the nett osaeta amounted to 
orer 176 lakhi In 1894-5 in lieu of the nett liability of 301 
lakha xntb whwh Hia Hlehneaa a reign began la 1891 


R*. 

•»JW4» 
1^49 l 8 
80/W00O 


In 1881 fhe'beltnoe of State fundi was 
Capital outlay on State Railways « 

Agatnat a liability to the Britiih QoTenxmeat of 
Boating a balanoe of liability of Ra. 30 lakh* 

Ou 30th June 1895 , 

Aaaeta — 

(1) Balance of State Fund* „ 1 t*\,3,6I5 


\l) Inreitment on aoconnt of Railway Loan 
Repay men. t Fond 

(3) Capital outlay ou Uriore Harihar Railway 


- . I7.Rl.500 

(3) Capital outlay on Myaorw Harihar Railway 1,48413.306 
(1) Capital outlay on other RaHwayi „ 41453^90 

15) Unexpended portion of OaplUl borrowed for 


Mysore Harihar Railway (-with BriUkh Got 
eminent) 


Liabilltl** — 

(1) Local Railway Loan 
(t) English Railway Loan 

Het Aaieta 

Add other assets — 

Capital outlay on original Irrlra 
tk>n worka 


15T9495 

3,60,114506 


. *0,00,000 
iewwi 


— 1,83,82301 
-1,78,33^03 


- 99,08^35 

u 5 KS££e,“ zzsnsxsr 

Bt- lUmjOOO. dnr2i ui *, olTn 1^* of Obont 

Ana «n twlfScSK trtS, {lom th “ 

d '*’ Tft * d tbVHUSSSL. * A-urt 




DADABHAl'a BIRTHDAY ilCflSAOES G83 

the part aiiteon years, since my letter to tho Royal 
Commission was written in 189G which hare so happily 
ended in the auspicious announcement of the Coronation 
in India by Their Majesties themselves ma> 1 not 
indulge in the Hope ” that before long St Goorgo of 
England will bear aloft the glorious Standard of tho 
mighty British Empire including India with her many 
self governing, free and prosperous poo plea enjoying 
rights and responsibilities akin to those of the Colonic*. 
That indeed would be a proud day for the country 
under tha all-speading Ghbatra' of bonlgn Britain 

Dadabuai Naorcul 



IH.-INDIA AND THE WA&. 


On the outbreak of the great war in Europe, in 
August 1914, Mr Dadabhai Naorop, as the acknowledg- 
ed leader of the Indian nation, addressed a letter to the 
Indian public pointing out the supreme duty of his coun- 
trymen at such a crisis After an expression of sym- 
pathy m the sad bereavement of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, caused by the death of Lady Hardmge, the 
venerable patriarch continued 

What caiamityto the world is at present happening? 
Warm Europe What is an Indian’s place in it 9 We area 
people of the British Empire Let us see -what our duty and 
position are It ever India expects to attain again the former 
glory on the advanced character and scale of the modern 
British civilisation of liberty, humanity, justice and all that 
is good, great and divine, it shall be at the hands of the British 
people and as self-governing members of the British Empire 
We are all British Citizens of the great British Empire and 
that is at present our greatest pride 

On the other hand is Britain engaged in the present great 
struggle for some selfish purpose for the extension of lier- 
own dominion and power? No It is simply for keeping her 
word of honour and for righteously discharging a solemn 
obligation for the peace and welfare of the minor and weak 
powers Fighting as the British people are at present m a 
righteous cause, to the good and glory of human dignity and 
civilisation, and moreover being the beneficent instruments 
of our own progress and civilisation, our duty is clear to do 
anything to support Britain’s fight with our life and property 
I have all mv life been more of a critic than a simple praiser 
of the British Rule m India 5 and I have not hesitated to 
say some hard things at times I can, therefore, speak with 
most perfect candour and sincerity what the British character 
is, what the civilisation of the world owes to the British 
people for benefits in the past, as well as for benefits to come 
Yes, I have not the least doubt in my mind that every indivi- 
dual of the vast mass of humanity of India will have but one 
desire m his heart, viz , to support to the best of his ability 
and power the British people in their glorious struggle for jus- 
tice, liberty, honour and true humane greatness and happiness 
The Princes and the peoples of India have made already 
spontaneous efforts and until the victorious end of this great 
struggle, no other thought than that of supporting whole- 
heartedly the British Nation should enter the mind of India- 



1V-DADABHA1S LAST BIRTHDAY 
MESSAGE. 


Tho 91st birthday ot DodabhoS Naorojl «i coiabra- 
tod with baBttbiJ enthusiasm all over Min imonB 
the eonntloM messages that were pourine m at A or 
leva on tbo morning ot Saturday the 4th September, 
1915 was ooe trom His Bxoelknoy lord Bardlneo who 


wired — 

X *«nd you warm congratulation* nnd heartiest good 
wishes on your 91st blrtbdnr and hope that your Wo may 
be prolonged (or many year* a* a l right and enduring example 
to other*. 


Mr Noorojl sent the following reply 


X am deeply touched with your warn congratulation* and 
heartiest root wishes oa my 91*t birthday and thank ypu 
alDcerelY end heartily (or the aame I hope thla arerid a strife 
will terminate aooo and successfully I am an re that India 
will continue it* deration, and loyalty to our Sovereign and 
■will receive Justice and equality of citizenship with othw parti 
of the Empire. 


Hla ExoeHency the Governor of Bombay also sent a 
congratulatory niesaoge In reply to the numerous, 
greetings from the Pro* and platform, Mr Naoroji sent 
the following epistle — 


I hare been overwhelmed with congratulation* and good 
wuhea from friend* and admirer* In rarknu part? and I take 
this opportunity to thank them most heartily as alao alt tho 
numetouspuhne bodle* who held congratulatory meetlnca In 
^ ,clr * ' a °d other cent tea In connection 
with my »l»t birth day 

TimB .r« criUrM .nd ft belorta e „ry tmJty of Ho T .rt 
popotatlon aodn Btitbh Bal» in lnffl. to ghb or.rr lorol 
•uljUcci in ortsc tilt Victory to th* of a,. * 11 ? _ ° V, 

S? £*•&.“: «» «*$» »* * £ 

ny may be assured at an eflriy date 
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England by her undaunted courage and unity of action 
has maintained her place among the nations, and has sent an 
-example to the world, and all India must feel, as I do feel, 
intense satisfaction for her ultimate success in the near future 

There was, besides, a special feature in regard to the 
last birthday greetings A deputation of ladies of 
Bombay waited upon Mr Dadabhai Naoioji at his resi- 
dence on the morning of the 4th September The depu- 
tation was a fairly representative one, consisting of 
Hindu, Moslem and Paisi ladies Mrs Sarojim Naidu, 
-the gifted poetess from Hyderabad, addressed the 
'G 0 M in a graceful speech Mrs Jamnabhai Sakhai, 
-of the Gujaiati Streemandal, lead an addiess congratu- 
lating Mr Dadabhai on the auspicious event In the 
nourse-of his reply, Mr Naoroji touched appropriately 
on the Memorial to the Eight Hon’ble Mi Austen 
'Chamberlain, on the education of the girls and the 
women of India and observed — • 

I am glad my good friend Sir William Wedderburn and 
many others are presenting a memorial to Mr Chamberlain, 
dihe Secretary of State for India, on the subject of the educa- 
tion of girls and women in India Let India support this 
movement whole-heartedly and I have great hopes that some- 
thing substantial will be done to accelerate the progress of 
female education in India Let the result of this be what it 
may , it is we the people of India who must do all what we 
can for this all important matter 

In fact Mr Naoroji’s tender and loyal championship 
of women and women’s education is but one aspect of a 
life of what Mrs Sarojmi Naidu so aptly called, “one 
iong and noble consociation to the Motherland ” 
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evidence before 

Tin: 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ADMINISTRATION 

OT Tire 

EXPENDITURE OF INDIA 


Mr D A. DAB TUI IUOROJI, a Member of *ho Cowmliiteo 
examined- , 

you etate what pobUo petition you hara hoW and what 
opportunitl** you hkT * bad °* blooming practically aiKpJihited 
with public affair* relating to India and to wbat oIim of 
nueatione you have given special attention 1--V rom wy eixly 
■dan I beve baeoawociated with those who hare be*n working 
tor the booUT, political, and material Improvement erf India 
aod w*e a metnhar of variou* reform aaeoclatlone In Bombay 
aomattmea u president and aeoratiry In 1851 l founded the 
"EaatGoftar a cheap weekly Journal In Bombay of which 
I wwe proprietor and editor After tomi year* eervlce (n the 
Educational Department, I waa in 1951 appointed Pcofewor 
■of Mathematics and Natural Philoeophy to the Elphloetone 
College, being the hut Indian appointed to a profaeeDr $ 
chair In 1955, I wat one of the founder* of the Bombay 
Aaeooietion, and at the Innuguiatlcm 1 declared my polliloal 
creed of faith m the ooneolenoo and Jaetlae of the BritUh 
people, in 1955, I and two other Pare! gentlemen opened the 
flrat Indian fmelnaae firm In England in London and Li verpoot, 
and I remained In btuioOH aj a merchant and aotntnUiion 
agent tin 1631. In 1857 I, with other*, founded the Eaet India 
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Association in London, and induced some leading Indian 
Princes to subscribe an endowment f or it In 1869, we founded 
the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, and some 
years subsequently, the Bombay Presidency Association In 
1873, I gave evidence before Mr Fawcett’s Select Committee 
on Indian Finance In 1874, 1 was Dewan, or Prime Minister,, 
of Baroda In 1875-6 and afterwards m 1881 to 1835 I was 
a member of the Town Council of Bombay, and m 1885-6, I 
was appointed a memcer of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay In 1885, I was one of the founders of the Indian 
National Congress and presided over the Meeting at Calcutta 
m 1886 In 1892, 1 was returned M P for Central Finsbury, 
and was a member of the House of Commons till 1895 In 
1893, I visited India to be President over the Ninth Indian 
National Congress at Lahore, and on the occasion was accorded 
a reception of a marked kind m various parts of India For the 
last 40 yehrs I have paid special attention to the material 
condition of the masses m India, and have published books, 
pamphlets, and speeohas setting forth my views on the 
subject 

In what form would you prefer to give your evidence ? — I 
have handed in to the Commission six printed statements 
These statements contain the faots, figures, and authorities 
upon which T rely, and I am prepared to be Cross-examined 
upon them 

The statements which you have put m deal with a variety of 
subjects which perhaps hardly fall within the scope of the 
reference to us Of course, you are aware our Commission 
only permits us to inquire into the administration, manage- 
ment and apportionment of expenditure, and I should like to 
ask you to let it be understood between yourself as a witness 
and the Commission that you are prepared to limit yourself 
within reasonable bounds to the instructions of the Comflns- 
sion? Oh, I am quite within the instructions of the Commis- 
sion m what I have said and m what I propose to say 

Perhaps you could place before us in some concise form the 
leading facts and figures upon which you rely m those state- 
ments ? The headings under which my evidence falls ate the 
Administration of Expenditure, the Apportionment of Charge 



IHDIAS BXPENDITOTE COMMISSION * 

nod Pmotlml Eanjodia*. Upon each of to°« htodlns, I nn 
pKpamd to rtoto Mtojortoollr mr mo,» Impottonl conUo- 
tiona on behalf of India 

wm yon .UU poor proportion. «tlh tefennc. lo li. Urt 
banding yon mantlonod lb. Admlnl.ttotlon of EipwJBuwt 
-■Pan I ooccder that tbe Ant of 1M3 oonOnoad bp ton 
pladgaa oontolned In tha Qoaan I ProoUmatlon of 1858 con 
factod npnn Min. a tight to their toll claim »nd I hate oC 
puNki employment and emolument* and tolce in their own 
expenditure. Iq order to aeoure their happlneta and proapertty 
ud good government, and attachment to Drltlab Rate, and 
the proiperity of the Britleh people themtettea. I maintain 
that the administration of Indian expenditure la not conducted 
aoconl lug to the principle! thua laid down, and that the non 
fulfilment of thew pledge* hat produced poverty and degr* 
datlont tbe inherent and eaaentlal defect of Britlah Admin 
Utratlon being the financial political and Intellectnal drain, 
which la Ineepirabl# frdra a remote foreign dominion #xorel«ed 
in disregard of tjje aound principle* above atated, In my aix 
■taUmanti Iaei forth the faots of India a poverty aaahown 
by tha comparative production and obnaamptlon of each 
Provinoe, by calculating the average production of Indian per 
head, by analyatng the trade return*, aqd by reference to tho 
email amount of revenue obtained after oxbanating all lourc** 
°f taxation, I maintain that the lmpovariahment and degra 
datlon of Britleh India baa been oauaed by tbe oompolaory 
employment of oo*tly foreign offiohl agenda* and foreign 
capital (re prevented by the public debt, political and com 
merelal) beyond tho mean* of the taxpayer remitting In a 
drain from Britieh India, financial, political, and Intellectual- 
u *“^ T7 , fr<l “ tl ' t I=iiwrt»l <r.r .ipcndllutt-Mi 
tb*t, Indlwotly tha foreign dominion :.»» cituad , f ar tW 
dreta b y OTMtfn, . pmoUral monopoly tafi.onr of for.1^ 

ttr^tow^ttoS rs « rin oi> °° 

opinion Of too unaatlonj more tamndlitoly botorf^ 
upon to. dlfforrat bn,**.. 
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details of whioh we have had before us the official wit- 
nesses 

Have you anything to state upon those branches of expendi- 
ture, and upon the oCBoial evidence that has been placed 
before us?— Yes Shall I wait until later, or shall I give my 
views now ? 

I will take the question, if you wish it, later, I am only 
anxious at the present moment to know how far you intend, 
by the answer you have given, to express your opinion upon 
the administration of expenditure?— Yes, that is the general 
answer I have given , shall I go now to the question 
of the machinery ? 

I think, if you are prepared to go on with that subject, 
perhaps you had better take it at this point? — Very well, I 
will give such criticisms as lean offer upon the administrative 
machinery of the expenditure of India When m August 1394 
werasked for an inquiry, Sir Henry Fowler said that a very 
strong indictment of the British Government of India had 
i been brought before the House and the country (15th August, 
1894) And then Sir Henry Fowler, when promising a Select 
Gommittee, himself challenged “The question I wish to con- 
sider is whether that Government, with all its machinery as 
“ now existing m India, has, or has not, promoted the general 
“ prosperity of the people m its charge and whether India is 
“ better or worse oft by being a Province of the British 
“ Crown ” And this is the question to which an answer has 
to be given by this Commission, whether the present machinery 
of administration and management of the military and civil ex- 
penditure incurred m both countries “ has or has not,” as one 
of its results, “ promoted the general prosperity of the people ” 
of British India I say that it has not promoted the general 
prosperity of the people In the statements I have given in I 
have considered every aspect of this fact, which was the most 
important point of the inquiry The most important criticism, 
therefore, to which this machinery is subject is that it is based 
on the basis of foreign domination This is its worst evil It 
is a machinery for what Lord Salisbury very correctly calls 
bleeding However perfect the mere rules of the work to be 
done by the officials may be, the system or machinery is a 
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.nuhiBs it p«a«« 'i* " ord * ® f 

bury a terrible amooBtof misery Thfl rnwhlOfiT not onlj 
Heads’* directly bat by the economic exhaustion or tn* 
people, tares the rwawi of the country , 

merroy and dliposal (ot explotatUm by forefga capita! I 
hiiTti In my six statement* shown thl* folly Indk cannot 
•fiord to be gorerned by thl* crushing machinery The Duke 
of Daron*blrt and Sir William Hauler haro quite truly point- 
*d out that In 41* moat be g07«rue4 by 1U own natlra labour 
*nd at naliro rate*. In the ratal althongb with equal •fflol- 
•noy there *01 ba at Unit one third wring ocoordbg to 
Gonmmant * own eoale, bat I feel that wore earing can be 
made, In raallty the employment of a uatne (a a whole *ar 
lug to tha country Inaamnch a* It prorldea n nahra and the 
money remains In the country to fructify In the people a owe 
pocket, Instead of It* being consumed and earned away by 
aomahody else. Thl* machinery iuQlota the triple calamity of 
depriving the Indiana of wealth, employment, and experience 
flow do yon propose to Improre the machinery In the way 
you desire V-Oue of two way*, or partly both way*, must bo 
adopted to Improre thl* machinery end remore It* chief fan 
da mental oril- Both the*« wty* I hare already Indicated, l* 
That mil™ labour mmt replace foreign labour and J. If 
any amount ol foreign labour la considered ai absolutely 
neoenary aittla InaUted on, a* be\t« neoesaary for the main- 
tenance of Britlah Hole In India, and Britlah Supremacy hi the 
Bait, the British Gorarnment ought, in Justice, pay a share 
for Its common Interest with that of India, The machinery 
may ba dirtaoly perfect latUxulea, hut In Its conrtltntlon or 
personnel it has a deep erfl and this eril ought to be remedied 
If Britain la to be a bletilng and a benefit both to India and 
M VnatA this machinery renders Britain an evil to 

5“* In ^“ dof • I hw. not much 

tat.rrmirf In .anUnin* d.uu, of d.pwtBenul expoodltaro 
TTWoh h.« boon «ambi.dwitt nooh tronbio byth.Otalr 
m *°- «od n »Uo tbt nn»Son ol UMi,,]*-, MoU . R„„i, 

« ««4 to b. u» „„ to ft, 
tto.ofth.Oomp^ WTMtbotaportMtpiirpoMorko.nl™ 

“K-wu.^0, w^ndltmT flS 
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unless tho whole administration of expenditure is put on a 
natural basis, all examinations of details of departmental 
oxpondituros, etc , will bo only so much “ palliating with symp- 
toms,” and will bring no permanent good and strength either 
to tho Indian poople or to tho British Supremacy However 
much you may change tho rules or system of work, as long as 
this evil lasts as at present there cannot bo good or beneficial 
government of India My statements fullj pro\otlm As 
this Return (192 of 1892) on tho sularies shows there aro about 
Rx 15,000,000 paid annually for salaries, etc , abovo Rx 1,000 
per annum Add to this all that is paid to the European 
soldiers, and in a rough way it can be said that about 18 or 20 
millions of rupees aro paid to Europeans ovory year I asked 
for the correct amount but has e not obtained it Economically 
it is a loss to Indians, and more especially tho portion" that 
goes clean out of tho country as savings and pensions and 
salaries paid in this country I take an instance Suppose a 
European servant draws a salary of Rs 1 000 a month He 
uses a portion of this for all his wants of living, comfort, 
etc , etc All this consumption by him is at tho deprivation 
of an Indian who would and could, under right and natural 
circumstances, occupy that position, and enjoy that provision 
This is the first partial loss to India, as, at least, tho services 
enjoyed by the European are rendered by Indians as they 
would have rendered to any Indian occupying the position 
But whatever the European sends to England for his various 
wants, and whatever savings and pension he ultimately, on his 
retirement, carries away with him, is a complete dram out of 
the country, crippling her whole material condition and her 
capacity to meet all her wants a dead loss of wealth together 
with the loss of work and wisdom, i e , the accumulated expe- 
rience of his service Besides, all State expenditure m this 
country is a dead loss to India This evil of bleedingmust be 
removed from the present machinery of administration of 
expenditure as I have said, by treating India fairly for common 
purposes and by substituting native labour for foreign or 
European labour The Rx 20,000,000 are not by themselves 
the only evil. They return in the shape of capital and dram 
away a great deal more 
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I beg your pardon. Would you explain that staUmsat nor* 
fully t-Thsr* it regularly a trWtr of a larga portion oil Ufl* 

Ex, *G 000,000 to this country adding to IU capital * portion 
<4 that ag&ln come. baok to India at capital Welt, w© ar# 
left entfraly helpless, becau#* wo cannot matt any capital, 
and, therefore the foreign capitalist exploit#, or aft# to Wt 
btotflt til the re#onroe# of the country and oarxle# away «o 
much more In profit* In interest*, and In exery way If 
we wtrt free to accumulate our own capital folly we ahoatd bt 
thlt then to compete on equal and fair term* with th* foreign 
oapttaL coining In and there would be per hap* more benefit 
than erfl by the foreign capital. At present we sutler It as an 
erti beoauie we are bslples* and on the ground, and foreign 
capital come* In and derelcpi the reioorce* Cor their benefit, 
and carries away the whole profit that 1* obtained out of 
thoao rMoureea. We are simply used ns oommon labourer* 
mere hawers of wood and drawers of water That is the only 
position to whkjh we are reduced. 

That goes a little bit beyond my question. I understand ths 
ground upon wbloh yon baa* yonr opinion, bat I do not quite 
oounnotlt with this BX.MW0 /)00 Do you think that a soldier 
who teoaWes hla part of the Rx. *0,000 000 Immediately lends 
It out In India again, and do y ou make that a grlexencel — ‘Ho 
it cornea Indirectly In the urual aoonomlo way 
I wank to connect It with this particular Hr. 20,000,000 I 
want to connect It with the aoldlsra or oWllans pay And I 
cannot follow you when you «*y that the soldier with his 1* 
a day or U 6d a day and the oWUauwUh so many rupee* a 
month lay# It out so that It return* In the shape of capital and 
dratua away a great deal more. I conies, that I am unable to 
connect the two thing* 1— It doe. not do It dfwotly but the 
•comical ««un of that U that a large portion of the nepJUl 
?* 01 Ltdl ‘ i U **»n.d to this country and goes hick 

to the other oo untry in the ihape of oapltal not exaotlT »«t 
marked that It U the 1# of the aoldier or U Jbfwo of 
thartrtnanthatex^tlyformwi that capital, RaJl oomaa into 

the groat reaerre of the capital of tViU , , ni ° 

Aad. Oiwftw. r»n do tUn* „ ,n „n If the „, dl „ ^ 
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Ins large surplus income, in%ests it in any Indian securities, 
that is a mischief to India, is it?— The evil is m this way, that 
India therefore is unable to make any capital to make any 
benefit out of its own resources The foreign capitalist comes 
m, both European as well as native — there are capitalists from 
Native States — and works up those resources and carries 
away the profit out of the country again It is so muoh addi- 
tional loss to the country on account of its helplessness The 
original cause being these Rx 20,000,000 drawn from them 
And the deduction which I must draw from that is that the 
investment by the soldier of his surplus pay in Indian securi- 
ties is an evil to India ? — Yes, m a way, I say that it comes 
indirectly 

I only want to follow that— that you regard the investment 
by the soldier of his surplus pay m Indian securities as an evil' 
to India? — It comes in indirectly, it is economically an evil 
To' illustrate your meaning, if there is a gold mine in Mysore 
which yields 10 per cent , the Indians there, having no ac- 
cumulated capital, are not able to undertake that enterprise, 
and this 10 per cent profit goes to English capitalists instead 
of to Indian capitalists, so that India gets no benefit from her 
gold mines That, I understand, is the sort of idea? — Yes, 
and so with regard to all resources 
I was under the impression that that was the meaning m 
Mr Naoroji’s mind Only you observe that he connects it with 
the particular payments made to the soldier and civilian , and 
it seemed to me that to connect the question of investment of 
capital with the surplus pay of the soldier and the civilian, 
and with what they do with that surplus pay, is really build- 
ing too big an over-structure on a narrow foundation If 
Mr Naoroji puts it to us in the form m which you have put 
it to him, we should understand it I only want to make 
quite clear what he means with regard to this particular 
Rx 20,000,000 

It is a pure assumption that India is helpless and has no 
capital ? — That is what I have proved in my six statements 
No, you have, asserted it — not proved it I thmk ? — But it is 
there 

Would you consider the fact that almost every year m India 
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, 00r or fire oror« of x»I*M «» rrl.rd .. . t™ Ml ? ,0 J"’ i’ 0 ’ 
Booh of th.t com., from the K.U.o Slotn w. *!>ool<l «** «<* 

^Bnt roa do not know how mocM-W.II lf i»t <» ' ,t » l J 
■nat «o know from the India Offlca and from the Ootareowril 
of India. I thill hare a remark to make about out not know 
log certain thing* farther on. 

Yetl—Bat. with regard to that, whea you eomldtr ttat out 
of the 200 mUliont of peoplo In the general poverty of course 
there i*a tmall portion that h*» *om» tittle capital and that 
very UUl* capital comet out la tome way oflnreitroenL Thai 
certainly don not enable Iudi* to go In /roe }y with all 15* own 
niouroe* to detelop Iti own ratoarce* for it* own WfttUt a* 

Stc William Wedderburo ha* Ju*t pointed oat. It l» In th'i 
that we ar* not able to develop otjr own r**ourcet, which w* 
would othirwiae do If wa were not deprived of tbit tnotity 
ereryyaar 

What evidence have you a* to the accumulation of capital 
ta India before the tlmo of Britlah Rule T— India baa hern well 
known to be a rloh country before the time of Rritirh Rule 
that It l*lt» own riohaa that hat brought all tbeie Invasion* 
upon Jfc oibanrlae I do not thin k tha t f he English would hare 
come there had they thought that they would get no benefit 
out of going to India and merely to go on a qaltotfo erpcdlt/oa 
In order to eave India from deitructlon or anything of that 
kind. And, beetdee that, the very fact that inch no amount 
of wealth hae been drawn from India thowa that It bat a 
capacity for producing if jt ( a only allowed to enjoy what It 
produce*. 

One queetlon more about thlt Rr. «MXK)jOOO t ei 

1 want to be perfectly fair on the aabjeot. \ on apeak of 
thle Ra, lO^oo^Q at If It went to England and wet then 
wtoned fn the ahape of eapftal to India 1 hut la It not the «i» 

S* 1 ° ! " u «l»nt on tin ipot In Indl. 

ti. oixtl «ttmI and b r thn »oldl«r t-T«t 

"V'T* r!cit ^ W*«"* l> torw.ri th.t. 
Rx. kOiy VPQ oo me* tu RngUod «nd gw, b*nk .gain In th. 
ihspcoftnYtotnientf— Ho I do net pot th, win!, Rx, WWW 
10 I 0x»l nxpl.lnnd how . portion rfRIx 
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spent m India , that portion is still to a certain extent to the 
detriment of an Indian, who would have taken his place ; but 
that portion is spent there so far, with the loss that it is not 
enjoyed by an Indian but by a European ' , 

I do not want to press this unduly, but would you not, 
therefore, modify your statement, “ that Rx 20,000,000 are not 
of ‘‘ themselves the only evil , they return (that is the 
Rx 20,000,000) “ m the shape of capital to dram away great 
deal more ”?— Yes I take the Rx 20,000,000 as representing 
the whole evil, not simply for what passes out of the country, 
but what is also consumed m the oountry by somebody else 
other than the Indian, but it is the actual amount of capital , 
of course I mean that the actual amount of capital that goes 
clean out of the oountry is what is left after allowing for what 
is spent there, so far as among the Indians themselves— I do 
not mean to say that the whole of the Rx 20,01)0,000 goes 
bodily out of the country entirely , I do not mean that 
Well, but that it is your Statement ?— Ob, yes 
You would probably wish to modify that? — 1 think I have 
modified it , m fact, I have shown that this is the partial loss, 
and the other, which goes out of the oountry is the entire 
loss Oh yes, that may be clearly understood , it is clear on 
-the face of it Shall I go on ? 

Yes? — The present machinery of foreign domination of 
.government is most destructive in every way If England were 
- subjected to such machinery, notwithstanding all its present 
great wealth, it would be, like India, impoverished before long 
The one other necessity to improve the machinery is that the 
people themselves must have a voice in its conduct Till the 
people themselves have a voice, it is simply an Oriental 
despotism, and India does not derive that blessing which it has 
a right to demand from Britain of a constitutional govern- 
ment m place of a despotic government of the worst kmd , 
“ the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger ” as 
Macaulay has truly said Then the present machinery requires 
•to be improved by the employment of native labour, by a fair 
share in the expenditure, of all that is insisted as necessary of 
foreign element in the services to maintain British Rule, and 
■to give to the Indians the true and the only important blessing 
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cl ib.BritUi.Rnl. th. Rigjtl of British Cith*a*hlp olhsri.K 
. toI« la its era orpflnditar. th.rsbr folllUta.ll th. wlttM. 
WMim sod Acts or F.rUsffl.nt srhloh th. British I»oplo by 
«r«rr honour are bound to fulfil and whloh have b*m *of»r 
dishonorably Ignored and not fulfilled by the Executive 
Governments In both countries. I fogbound to 
tf th* msahtnery of a number of Nativo State ** suggrvtr-d by 
Lords Salisbury and Iddeslelgh be carried out allthe repllrC' 
meet* of Britain s best Interests and India a best lotere >H will 
be folly realieed and fulfilled I do sincerely hope that this 
Commission will «te their any to an Improvement of tbe pr< 
a tut machinery In a way beneflolal both to England and India 
I may add bare my agreement to what I have already quoted 
from 8)r Wm, Banter ** Bat tha good work thua commenced 
baa assumed auob dlmanalona under tbe Queen a Govern 
“ meat of India that It can uo longer be carried on or aten 
“ supervised by Improved labour from England except at a 
“oost which India oannot sustain," “40 yeara here 

after wo should have had an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty 
“fold on our hand*. The oondltion of things In India com 
“pels the Government to enter on these problem*. Their 
“ solution and the ooustant demand for Improvement In the 
H general executive will require an Increasing amount of 
“ administrative labour India cannot aflord to pay for that 
“labour at the English rates which ore the highest In tha 
“ world for oflblsl service, Bat she caa aflord to pay for It 

ather own native rates, whloh are perhaps the lowest In the 
•world for such employment." “You cannot work with 
^imported labour aa ohaaply as you can with native labour 

and i regard the more extended employment of the native* 

\ ^tonlyaa an act of Justice but as a financial ww«ttUy“ 

“ f ° W ann “ U J > to th® Covenant- 

►i Olril 3.Mo. » Q1 nol , oIle ttt 

.ratcoT.ratt.I.dU. p«pl„ jfao i mtlr Md „ u “ ” 

.riuof 1 .I*” rar ra "."o l h °j. r ? ^‘jrrr *” d 

, ^ p-,. t bhmtnt b :* 
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in the present British Indian administration and management 
of expenditure, and its consequences have been forotold more 
than 100 yoars ago by Sir John Shore (1787) “Whatever 
“ allowance wo make for the increased industry of the subjects 
“ of the Stato, o\\ ing to the enhanced demand for the produce 
“ of it (supposing the demand to bo enhanced), thore is reason 
“ to conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced 
“by evils insoparaole from the syste n of a remote foreign 
“ dominion ” And it is significantly remarkable that the 
same mhorent evil in tho present svstem of administration 
and management of expenditure has been, after nearly 100 
years, confirmed by a Secretary of State for India. Lord 
Randolph Churohdl has said in a Iotter to the Treasury, 
(18S6) “ Tho position of India, in relation to taxation and the 

“ sources of tho public revomios, is very peculiar, not merely 
“ from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to 
“ change, which is more especially exhibited to new forms of 
“ taxation, but likewise from the character of the Govern- 
“ ment, which is m the hands of foreigners who hold all the 
“ principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of 
“ the Army ” 

Might I interrupt you, is that true that you have just read, 
"who hold all'" ?— Hold all the principal administrative 
offices 

All 9 — Yes, that at least is the assertion of the Secretary of 
State, but there are a few Natives now, I think, in those ap- 
pointments — very few — such as a few Chief Justices 

A few Chief Justices?— I mean the judges, and there has 
been some little advance in the application of what was 
incorrectly called the Statutory Service , but they have put 
an end to that 

Well “all ” is not correct, then ? — All the highest offices is 
certainly correct * 

That has been muoh qualified, has it not ? — Well, it is quali- 
fied to a very small extent in regard to some of the inferior 
offices , still, I have quoted what the Secretary of State says 
But the judges are not administrative departments? — No, 
not administrative nor executive 
All the principal administrative offices? — Yest all the prmoi- 
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J.1 .dmW.tr.tlr. oBom. Tt. of ®.« U«Uon 

"whtoli would h*T« to b. bornfl wholtf .. . « 

“ti. fonts® ml. lmpo«d th. ooantrr nd Tlrta.lly to 
mwt uldltton. to ohorfi« ori.tal ouUxi. or tho ooantrj- 
. would Mrartltot. . prUttool doos« A® m»Saltad. of 
‘'which H I* to be feared U not all appreciated by persona 
** who ha ro no knowledge of or cowern In the Government 
* of India, hot whloh thoao reiponaJble for that Government 
“have long regarded a* of the mo it aonoui order Lord 
Salisbury u Seoretary of State for India put the non Inher 
«nt evil In tbla manner The Injury la exaggerated In the c*** 

“ of India, where eo much of the rorenoe U exported w Ithoot a 
« direct equivalent” And he hidioatea the oha rioter of the pre- 
sent ayatecri of the administration and management of expeo* 
dltux* aa being that “ India muat be bled ** I need not aay 
more upon thla aapect of the inherent e*U of the preient 
ayatem and machinery of expenditure I give those opimona In 
the»e worda na I egree with them and aa Yery algnlfleant aa 
coming from high authority Almost In worda of propheoy 
Bit David Barbour and Lord Lanadowno uttered the>,e word* 
only four yekra ago on the preaant machinery of Government. 
Bh David Barbour aald ** The flnane«al position of the Govern 
ment 'of India at the preeent moment le auoh ae to glre 
came for apprehension." The proapeoU of the future are 
H dlehearUnhig. Lord Lanedowne aa Viceroy said **We 
•bonld be driven to lay before the Council eo discouraging an 
** account of our finances, and to add the admission, that, for 
“ the preeent It 1* beyond our power to desorlbo the ratine by 
T w ^ otl T® 040 faop * ^ CItriooto ouraelToa from tho difficulties 
„ which aurronud us. u My honooraWe 

- S ^ ^ Q V°° ™ U i"*®* ln regarding oar 

^position with grave apprehension/* We hare to consider not 
eo mueh the years Vhlob are past and gono aa those which 
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ture “ Taxes spent m the country from which they are raised 

“ are totally different in their effect from taxes raised m on& 

“ country and spent in another In the former case the taxes 

collected from the population are again returned to 

“the industrious classes’ . But the case is wholly 

different when the taxes are not spent in the country from 

‘‘ which they are raised They constitute an 

“ absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn 

“ from the taxed country might as well be thrown into 

•' the sea Such is the nature of the tribute we have so- 

“long exacted from India From this explanation 

“ some faint conception may be formed of the cruel crushing 

“ effect of the tribute upon India ’’ “The Indian tribute, whether 

“ weighed in the scales of justice, or viewed in the light of our 

“ interest will be found to be at varianoe with humanity, with 

“ common sense, and with the received maxims of economic 

“ science ” This is my criticism on the most vital aspects of 

the present machinery of the administration of expenditure It 

is destructive to India, and will be disastrous to England, and 

cannot promote the general prosperity of the people ’ My 

statements have been m the hands of the Commission from 9 

to 15 months (the sixth being about 6 or 7 weeks), and I cannot 

but trust that the Commission will have fully examined them, 

and know my views on the most important references to them; 

viz , the administrative machinery of expenditure and the 

apportionment of charges for oommon purposes Now, coming 

direct to some of the incidence of the machinery, I say there 

is one thing very unfortunate m the Government of India , m 

both countries there is great disinclination to give mforrha- 

tion, especially if it is likely to tell against them Even such 

information as Parliament prescribes and the Government of 

India itself tabulates In the Act of 1883 (Section LIII) 

Parliament provided that, among other" information for its’ 

guidance, the Indian authorities should lay before it every 

year “ a statement prepared from detailed reports from each 

“ Presidency and district in India, nif such form as shall best 

“ exhibit the moral and material progress and condition of 

India in each such_ Presidency ’’ Thereupon such reports 

were ordered by the -Government of India to be prepared by 
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ft. Gownmrat, o( «uft P"*M.»cr As a b^.lnir ft. 

nporU wm Mtmllj lmp.rf.ot tn doUIU. I" i IKj ft» 

OomnnMnt of MI. oluorrod - Thm to » maw of •t.U.tfe. 
in the Admlnittratfon Report* of the variou* Local Oofern 

» m«nt» hot they are cot compiled on my uniform pirn 

to m to «how the »tatl*tfc» of the Empire (Flo. 
Oom Jane ISM)." Th« Statistical ConmMw which the 
Gotemmeat of India had organised for the porpoie prepared 
certain form* of table*. And after renewing report* on thoie 
form* from the different Government* made a report to the 
GoTtroment of India, with revi*ed form* of table* (Office 
Ittmorandnm, Financial Department, No. 1,213 dated SSth 
February lh«). The member* of thi* Committee were Mr A 
Grote, Fmident, and Me**r*. G Campbell, D Cowle and 
G Smith. Now tf all th*«* table* of the different depirtment* 
wer* folly and carefully given, in the Annual Administration 
Report*, th* non-ofiolal public and, for the matter of that, 
the official* themteWa* would be able to fudge correctly the 
ehaxaotar of the efficiency or ineffiolenoy of the department*. 
Bat the non official public and Parliament hare no mean* 
afforded them by the Government to understand and fudge 
fatrly th* working of the whole machinery The machinery of 
%T*ry department i> a mon*tro«lty a huge heavy weight of 
lead, of high *al*rle* to a few Earopcan* at the top, and the 
undennaohlnwy from which all work originate* l« very weak 
underpaid, and offering every temptation to corruption and 
oppreaaion, and oonaeqnenUy both Insufficient and ineffloknt 
or woraa than Inefficient, a* In tha caae of the police. If India 
were allowed th* benefit of it* own production inrtcad of 
being blad rmceatlngly it U capable of giving a. full re. on roe, 
to GoT.min.nt a* thi, country i*. But thl* i. not allowed. 
Compare the expenditure Incurred In thl* oountry to chIdt 

ZL'Z f Zf’ZZ “ 4 »ift «.« M.U 

vmrMva In MU, tom MU I. not .Uowri to ^lo, It, 
own. AnacoDwm.irtlr th. whol, m.nhln,r, of OownuLt 
U nnwortir ot <u> Kn*lUh ^mlnlrtmtlon, All tilTZt 
Impnfwtloo .nd dUoredtt wonI4 too,, a*,, , jv. fijf* 

Kisscsratrnt; r=?3 
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be suggested from time to time This is the chief reason why 
the non-official public m India ,are unable to criticise this 
machinery. Criticism presupposes knowledge and informa- 
tion of the subjeot, and this cannot be got If we ontioise 
without precise information, from general belief, we are at 
once come down upon as reckless, attacking Government 
without knowledge, ill-informed agitators, and whac not, 
■when really the head and front of the offence is the Govern- 
ment itself I shall read the ounparison I have made 
between the expenditure of this country and of India to 
show that with India’s poor expenditure on India’s benefit 
(after the bleeding), makes inefficiency and insufficiency 
of Government as a matter of course The Duke of De- 
vonshire, Lord Salisbury, Sir William Hunter, and others 
-are perfectly justified in their views about the inefficiency 
and insufficiency of Government of India And then I have 
got this table of comparison between the expenditure incur- 
red here for the sake of efficiency and the expenditure we 
can only provide it from very poor resources in India, which, 
of course, must naturally be insufficient and inefficient m 
Government Am I to read all the figures or only just give 
the ultimate result ? 

Perhaps you will take the course that you think best for the 
Commission? — Very well The United Kingdom, 1896 — I 
have taken this from the Statistical Abstract Return, No 
C 8209 of 1896 — United Kingdom expenditure — I exclude 
interest, because it does not form a part of the admimstra- 
iaon or protection — civil list, and civil administration list, 
£21,251,357 > army, £18,459,800 Navy I exclude, because we 
have no Navy, except a small marine expenditure) and there- 
fore I do not think it just to put that in Charges for the 
collection of revenue, £13,119,000 , total expenditure for ad- 
ministration and protection) excluding the Navy and interest 
— £52,830,157 > or £53,000,000 fot a population of 39,465,730, 
say, 40,000,000 This gives £1 6s Gd per head, excluding the 
Navy and interest On the side of Britjsh India the statistical 
abstract of British India, Return C 8238 of 1896 , the figures 
are for 1894-5 — I exclude interest also Post office, telegraph, 
■and mint Rx. 2,466,175 , salaries and expenses of civil depart- 
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mtM«n*i>t<!iu cirU charset, Rx.e,05V<!.J 
Hi. 610^53 boMlnf, Mi tradt, 
RtWi^Ol! *™r «rrl»l, B*. tWW»lt «T«W 

ftr. H u g67 provincial expenditure defrayed from 
provincial balance* Rx. 560^60 direct demand* on revenue 
Bt. 8,72i^Hl dednot refund*! Br 5W,555 tbe total amon at* 
to Rx- 6S6tSl?9 or aay 610 tnllUoo rupee*, for nearly ill 
time* the population i for a population of 130 million*! and 
taking the population of 1501 a* 121,171 95* and adding 4 
per cant for the *ub»equent four year*, gltea a total o( 
.H0j?9L,87O— aay 130 mllllona population. The expenditure 
therefore, par heed coma* to 1 rupee* 11 anna* per head at 
compared -with £1. tt. 6<h In the United Kingdom 
A.nd whit dad action do you. draw from that ? — What I* the 
impreaalon it leavei cm your mind end what la the Impretalon 
you with to convey to tbeComml*iionT— The Impreailon laft on 
my mind, and what I wlab to Imprew on the GommUtlon la, 
that reaouroea of Britlah India are ao very poor that Oorern 
meat oannot get more with all the taxation than S rupee* and 
11 annaa per head for admtalatratlon and protective charge*. 
Oomeqnantly neoeaaarlly thU Goveramant ahould bo very 
inefficient, while hare the fact that for efficient and good 
government the public are willing and are able to gtre £l 6*. 6d 
per head ahow* that the Government of Britlah India 
naturaBy thiowa a great deal of dlacTedlt upon the Oorern 
mant of India for the poor raaonroe* that thejMure *t their 
command for giving efflolent and anfflolent government, 

I »ik that quettlon with refereuoe to thla point yoa are 
oomparing the rich country and the poor country 1— Yea 
Yon have dwelt very much upon the wealth of England, and 
Tory muoh upon the poverty of India and yet from your 
Futtingthoee two total* together it looked aa if you thought 
tlUt ^“^rtratton In India did not ooat tnotX- 
What I want to oonolode la that the edmlnUtratSon of India la 
Tory imperfect and very inefflelent cm account of 1U roourcei 

^ ' ■“* a M——. °r wWoh XkM 
Bat I rat to fono*„ u oat. Woald Ttm Urwat, . Urgw 

U~ B 
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expenditure on administration m India? — Yes* I advocate 
that India should be left to be benefited by its own resources 
and India would be able to give ,a great deal more for govern- 
ing purposes, and be more efficiently governed than what it is 
at present The cause of its being m such an unfortunate 
plight is that the system of machinery adopted there is a very 
unnatural and a very unfortunate one 
Then what is your conclusion , that if India was indepen- 
dent, would the independent Government double, treble* 
quadruple, quintuple the taxation m order to bring the expendi- 
ture to something more like the expenditure in England?— If 
India is allowed to keep its own resources to itself I am quite 
confident that India would be quite able to supply all the 
necessary funds as they are supplied here 

That is to say, that, if India were independent she would 
have to raise something like Rx 300,000,000 ?— Very well 
And jou really think that if India was independent, she 
could do that without damaging her own resources ? — If India 
is allowed to retain all its resources whilst being dependent 
upon British Rule, because it is a great blessing—tho British 
Supremacy — for various reasons , but if India is allow od to 
retain its resources instead of being bled by this foreign domi- 
nation, India would be quite able to pay, if necessary, Rx 
200 , 000,000 

That is to say, that you are using that expression " if 
India was independent" because that is tho oasiest way 
of putting it ?— You may put it m that wuy to illustrate 
tho caso 

That tbo Indian Governments m that day without doing harm 
to India, could quintuple tho present taxution ?— I cannot go 
so far as to say that it would quadruple or soxtuplo it, but 
still, I ha\o no doubt that it would supply all tho necessary 
funds for tfficiont government 
I want to got at j our standard You are holding up to us a 
comparison bctweon tho e-cpondituro in England of £1 Gs Gd , 
and tho oxpondituro in India of 2 rupeos and 12 annas’ 

— Yco 

And your ovidenco would lead us, I think, to think that 
India, under a happior state of things, would emulate, in ordor 
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to pt . thorough!! good edmWrtretlon. th. «P™®tnro per 
h«d which obtataa In thlaoountry 1-Yea 

I rot to giro TOO tho opportunity of qualifying the atata- 
mm l a you think It naooaiery » !“<*» 10 *U, ' u “ t ln *° m ’ 
ahapo or other you are to gut out of Indie, which you uy It » 
poor country *■? 4r. tlmea the preaent rorcnuo It If • 
mutton of the difference between the £1 6*. M tn« thoao 
5 rupee* 13 annai » heed, which, I think, Uke It up Tory oloeely 
to ttr, 300,000,000 Thu U multiplying !t» preaent ifrenne by 
ill or wren. Do yon think tint a poor oountry If It were 
only under an Independent Goeemment, oould mire that 
amount of money without 1m paring Ita reaouroea 1— With 
thi* Brttiih iupremaey what la poot now would become 
rich If It !l allowed to keep It! own beoe&ta. The only qneli- 
fleetion l here to make, whether aha will med eren io much 
money aa England require* for eSolenoy la thlai that labour 
there and effluent labour and natlre labour would lie ao much 
cheaper a good deal cheaper than what It la ham, and the xeault 
wotdl ha that perhapa it wa did not retire Br. 200 000 000 or 
Rr.311dWIM0 or aa many tlmaaaa the difference now exlate 
het oertalnly India would be quite oapable of anpplyiog aa 
much aa may be neoeiuryfor It* own afffolent hnd anfflolent 
gomrumaet that t ham not the leoat doubt whether It would 
be lMjtokDOO or .00,000,000 or lsdj»0d>00 I ham not the leaat 
fear that India a rarootdea would be found quite equal to the 
neeaaaitlea of Ita want*. 

You tea tho practical remedy which you hare indicated to 
u« aa a maani of attiring at thi. reault la that, whortwa 
Itr tOdWOpkO la now apeat upon European eoldlera and Kuro- 
pein drlHaoj that amount ahould be apent upon Indiana, that ' 
U tu evy that Indian* ahould nwVre Vnla rir. »,buti#)t> hut 
auppodag that wai dona, that would not aupply anything Ok. 
th. dlffemno. which would be u«e»tr, to the two r ow« 

i 10 * H 4* «d. per head, and therefore you would 

hare to End th. difference by aome other methodl-If arhat la 
of the country -la aamd to the country Ita ccoSrt^ 
*u»ct wotild 3* to enrich tho country 
But you cannot mulch It mom than the aumf-Ko. Thl. 
"" ™*'*T *id eoonomloaUy proride ^ 
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expenditure on administration m India?— Yes. I advocate 
that India should be left to be benefited by its own resources , 
and India would be able to give a great deal more for govern- 
ing purposes, and be more efficiently governed than what it is 
at present The cause of its being in such an unfortunate 
plight is that the system of machinery adopted there is a very 
unnatural and a very unfortunate one 
Then what is your conclusion , that if India was mdeper* 
dent, would the independent Government double, treble* 
quadruple, quintuple the taxation m order to bring the expendi- 
ture to something more like the expenditure m England?— If 
India is allowed to keep its own resources to itself I am quite 
confident that India would be quite able to supply all the 
necessary funds as they are supplied here 
That is to say, that, if India were independent she v. ould 
have to raise something like Rx 300,000,000 ?— Very well 
^.nd you really think that if India was independent, she 
could do that without damaging her own resources ?— If India 
is allowed to retain all its resources whilst being dependent 
upon British Rule, because it is a great blessing— the British 
Supremacy— for various reasons , but if India is allov.ed to 
retain its resources instead of being bled by this foreign domi- 
nation, India would be quite able to pay, if necessary, Rx 
200,000,000 ' 

That is to say, that you are using that expression 11 if 
India was independent” because that is the easiest way 
of putting it ?— You may put it in that way to illustrate 
the case 

That the Indian Governments in that day without doing harm 
to India, could quintuple the present taxation ?— I cannot go 
so far as to say that it v ould quadruple or sextuple it , but 
still, I have no doubt that it would supply all the necessary 
funds for efficient government, 

I want to get at your standard You are holding up to us a 
comparison between th,e expenditure In England of £1 6s 6c? , 
and the expenditure m India of 2 rupees and 12 annas? 
—Yes 

And your evidenoe would lead us, I think, to think that 
India, under a happier state of things, would emulate, m order 
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to get a thoroughly good administration the expenditure per 
head which obtain* in thie oountry 7 — Yei 

I want to giro you the opportunity or qualifying the state- 
ment If you think it neooiiary It lead* to thla, that In tomi 
■hope or other you ere to get out of India, wbleb you *ay 1* a 
poor ooontry *ay fire time* the pre*ont revenue. It 1* a 
qne*tIon of the difference between the £l 0*. $d and those 
S rupee* 1 2 anna* a head whioh, I think take It up very olosely 
to Hi. ZOO 000 000 Tint Is multiplying it* prejent rerenue by 
alx or soreu. Do you think th»t a poor oountry If It were 
only under an independent Government, oonld ralie that 
amount of money without impairing it* resource* t — With 
thi* Brit]*h Jupremaoy what 1* poor now would become 
rioh if it la allowed to keep It* own benefit*. The only quali- 
fication I hare to make, whether »he will need even to mu oh 
moniy a* England require* for effioiency i* thiai that labour 
there and efficient labour and natire labour would be to much 
cheaper a good deal cheaper than what it I* here, and the result 
woul t be tbht perhaps it we did not require fit iOO 000 000 or 
Kx. 3J3,t)Xl 000 or a* many time* a* the difference now exist* 
bat certainly India would bo quite aapifie of eapplying a* 
muob a* may be necessary for it* own officiant and soJflolsnt 
gorernmeot ; that t hare not the least douot whether it would 
be 150,000 000 or 200,000,000 or 150,000,000 I hare not the least 
fear that India • resources would be found quite equal to the 
neoessltlea of It* wants 

You see the practical remedy which you hare Indicated to 
si hi a mean* of arriving at thl* result la that whereas 
Bx. 20,000^)00 i* now spent upon Buropean soldiers and Euro- , 
pean civilians, that amount ahooid be spent upon Indians, that 
It to soy that Indiana should reoeive this ftr 20,000,000 bat 
supposing th*t wa* done that would not supply anything like 
the difference whioh would be neoea* ary to raise the two rupee* 
up to a level of £1 Ss Qd per head and therefore you would 
have to find the difference by some other method ?— if what is 
taken out of the oountry i* saved to the oountry it* economical 
effect would be to enrioh the country 

But you cannot enrich it more than the aom f— -No. This 
in m remaining in the oountry will economically provide far 
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better effects than it does at present It is not the saving of 
the Rx 20,000,000 only, it would be the saving of all the re- 
production, fructification of the money m the country itself 
But that Rx 20,000,000 laid out there could only produce a 
certain interest ?— It is not all interest, it is developing the- 
resources of the country which might quintuple and make the 
riches of the country far greater than what they are It will 
make, m fact, the country rich if all that is drawn away from' 
India is saved in it and becomes its own resources It is the 
capital, the blood of the country 
May I interpret it'm this way, that if that Rx 20,000,000 
was left m Indian pockets it would produce every year 
Rx 300,000,000, and that gain, realised by laying out those 
Rx 20 000,000 m India, would enable the Indian Government 
to raise the rate of taxation from 2 rupees 12 annas a head to 
something like £1 6s 6 d It is a very large deduction I am 
delighted to hear that India is so rich that laying out 
Rx 20,000,000 would produce m a year between Rx 200,000,000 
and Rx 300,000,000? — Of course it will not produoe it-in a 
year, but it will first have to fill up the gap of all that has 
beon drawn away, and it will raise it gradually to that rich 
condition which it is capable of Of course to say that these 
Rx 20,000,000 saved this year will enable the Government of 
India to have Rx 200,000,000 for the purposes of Government 
cannot be thought of Of course I never meant that, but if 
those Rx 20,000,000 or Rx 30,000,000, or whatever it is that is 
drawn from India, is saved to it, it will gradually work its 
economical effect m enriching India every year by increased 
foreign trade, by increased production, and m that manner 
will make it strong enough and rich enough to give the 
Government of India such resources as may be necessary to 
their heart’s content 

I am only anxious to bring out clearly, Mr Naorop, what 
you mean by it m order to give you an opportunity of making 
any modification of the statements which you have just given 
us in evidence ? — Yes 

Because at present it certainly, I think as it stands, would 
sound rather drawing wide deductions from small premises 
You point out to us that India is a very poor country, you go- 
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■on to uf that If she was Independent, you would quintuple 
her expenditure In order to bring her up to somewhere near 
the standard that you suggest It should bo or to the English 
standard and you produce that remit by pro poring that a 
o om pa rati rely email aum In salaries and piy whloh now goes 
to Europeans, should go to Indians?— Yes It Is not the 
amount that is so much tho difficulty If tho people get baok 
what they gire ashore India can giro In tlra* all that may 
bo necessary Hr *00 000 000 or Rx 300.000,000 
And you think that that comparatively small sum kept In 
India would result perhaps In a few years in this enormous 
mm in order to raise the expenditure of India to something 
like the Ierel of the English expenditure ?— I thank yon very 
much for pointing out the likely misunderstanding whloh 
would arise and therefore I have given tho modify Ing answers 
so that It may not be misunderstood. Then I hare given an 
Illustration bore I have taken Just one Inetanoe of public 
education In which I have also worked out those figures 
which come to for primary education alone; here 4* 6d 
per bead of the population whllo in British India It comes 
•to about one anna and half a pie pof head. I Just point 
out my object In bringing this Illustration was not to point 
out that tho figures must bo equal but that there ia a great 
disparity on account of certain causes whlchl lay stress upon. 

And I think that you do not lay stress upon the word 
"independent" which the Chairman used? — No I do not at alt. 

You mean that If a suitable system Is adopted It will tend 
.greatly to prosperity ; (t wfil allow of ranch hoarier taxation 
and sufficient taxation ?- Quite right that la what I mean 
And that the present system Is as though the people were 
<o consume the aeed corn whloh la needed for next harvest, It 
will produce destitution even though sowing that aeed corn 
may not Immediately produce prosperity I think that Is the 
■drift of your evidence l^-Yes 

In using the phrase “ independent Government M I was 
■only wanting to get out your vidw Mr Naorojl that If the 
English Government were removed and, therefore if the great 
-evil whloh Is pressing on India in your view were removed 
India under a better system of administration would bo able 
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to work m the direction of the model which you have put 
before us , namely the amount of expenditure in this 
country ?— Of course What I mean is that I for one, certainly 
do not wish to sever the connection with Britain On the 
contrary it is my extreme desire that the connection with 
Britain may last a very long time for the benefit of both 
countries , it is for that reason alone that I am struggling; if 
it were otherwise, I think I had better remain quiet , 

Then may we take that as giving your views upon the 
machinery of administration ? U pon the machinery of admini- 
stration 

There is nothing you would like to add to that ?— No I da 
dot think I have got anything to add here 

I mean that is a general statement of your views? — A general 
statement 

But I would bring it before you that it hardly touches the 
subjects that have been before us and upon which Indian 
officials have placed very full information before us , namely,. 
the analysis of the different branches of public expenditure in 
India. Beyond your comment upon the small amount spent 
in education, do I understand that you do not wish to offer 
any criticisms upon the description they have given of Indian 
administration in all its branches ? — No, I do not offer any 
criticism upon those details for the simple reason that I 
confine myself especially to the important point for which I 
asked the Commission and for which Sir Henry Fowler said 
that ho wanted to prove that there was prosperity or not from 
tho machinery of the Government as it existed I therefore 
applied myself fully to prove that point that it did not 
promote prosperity I therefore did not apply myself to tho 
little details for two reasons first that you cannot get infor- 
mation from the public records of any kind so as to go very 
minutely into precise figures, and for the present purpose for 
which this Commission as far as I was concerned, was asked 
was tho important purpose of the principles upon which the 
whole Government expenditure was conducted, and these 
principles being unnatural any discussion upon the details of 
the different departments will benefit nothing excepting 
perhaps proposing a reduction here and a reduction there 
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which It soon forgotten and which It the fate of all the 
previous Commissions that bixo generally taken plnoe, ond u 
I know of tho Financial ComnJItUe of 28< 1 4 I purposely 
therefore -wanted to bring out as prominently at possible this 
fundament it aril difficulty by the remoral of which both 
England and India may benefit. 

Then may wo take It that you confine your recommendation 
for reform of Administration In India to the doing away with 
the European element— I do not want to put this In an 
antagonists manner but roeroly to get out your view?— No 
From your orldence I gather that your remedy la to do 
away with the European element In India and roplaoe that 
element by an Indian Army and by an Indian Administration— 
no Europeans being employed in the Array no European! 
being employed in the Administration— that I should gather 
to be your view f— No I oan explain what I meant I do not 
mean thit there ehould be no European! at all In the Army 
nor In tho Oirll Administration. What I want to e»y Is— 
eren Lord Rlpon put It ae the Jrreduoiblo minimum— that aj 
far os posslblo every native added in tho servioe will be a gain 
to the Administration of the country and that If any portion 
of European! Is considered as absolutely necessary itls os the 
ground of tho maintenance of the British Rule; otherwise 
thera will be no neoeisity as far as the British Government 
or tho British people are conoemed. Id that case Isay in 
fairness If thoy went for the common purpose and I admit 
that Is a benefit to India also that In fairness the expenditure 
Inourred upon the European portion the Irrodaolble mini 
mlura — should be fairly divided between the two countries 
Instead of putting tho wbolo burden upon India. As to the 
employment of every Indian, of coarse, India ought to pay 
and should be very prepared to pay 
You put your tuggaatJon before ns os n means of raising the 
expenditure of India to something like e levol of tho expend!- 
tare of England. As far as possible the Europeans In the 
Army and the Europeans In the Administration should be 
replaced by Indiana The mere fact of paying an Indian, yon 
look apon it, Instead of a European would hare each a fructl 
fylng effect that In the course of a certain number of years It 
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would enable the Indian Government to raise taxation u] 
almost the level of tha English taxation But you go furt' 
and you say wherever Europeans are employed that Engl 
should repay Therefore the position would be this, t 
supposing, we will say, that only one-fourth of the pret 
force were retained of Europeans that would cost sotnetl 
like Rx 5,000,000 I am now taking the figures of Rx 20,000. 
as the total that will be paid by England to India by y 
view, and that would be the sole immediate cash benefit 
Immediate benefit, ves 

Beyond that Rx 15,000,000 would be paid to Indians, ; 
that left m the, Indian pocket would produce this enorm 
interest or fructifying power, which would enable the Inc 
Government within a few years to raise the expenditure 
head from 2 rupees 12 annas to something like £1 6s 6d 
head ?— Sticking to that comparison between the two a 
have brought m this table as an illustration, I do not thin 
is fair to me What I mean there is that India, if left to s 
resourced' as I am mentioning, will be able to supply all 
wants, and that the oheaper rate of labour every demi 
required of themselves , but I say if it requires Rx. 200,000, 
or if it requires Rx 150,000,000 to be more efficient i 
sufficient to give that, Indian resources are quite enougl 
meet all its wants, provided those resources remain in 
hands 

That is the object with which I asked these questions 
Yes ; 

You placed this before us as a model?— Yes, as an illust 
- tion 

And your evidence after that, I think, pointed very much 
this — you were giving the cost of the English Admmistrat 
at home as a type, and you considered that something of 
kind should 'he the object of administration in India l 
increase of taxation which that involves m so poor a coum 
is, of course, very startling. I wanted to be quite sure t 
there was no modification in the case that you are putt 
before us that you would wish to make ?— Yes 

Now, I understand that you modify it so far as this, t 
you do not put the £ 1 . 6s 6d as an absolute type ? No 
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Bat, of ooune yon do leave it that a \ery Urge increase of 
expenditure li neoesrary In India for Indian pnrpoiea ? — Yes. 

And therefore that oomldermble means ought to be found 
for that purpoie bat the one practical remedy which you 
a ng go it is, that a certain number of Europeans who are now 
employed in India ahould be replaced by Indiana?— Yea. The 
principle whloh I approve ia that which waa declared by the 
Duke of Devonahire who aaid u If the oonntry la to be 
M better governed, that can only be done by the employment of 
u the beat and moat Intelligent of the nativea In the tervioe 
and aa pointed out by Sir W W Hunter * If we are to govern 
u the people of India efficiently and oheaply we moat govern 
them by meana of themaelrea, and pay for the admlniatration 
** at the market ratea of native labour " An admlniatration 
conducted on theae prinoiplea will atop the material political, 
and intellectual drain from India 
And I think you are able to illustrate the general problem 
to whioh the Chairman haa referred, the wonderful Improve- 
ment in the cate of Mysore, whioh waa handed over to 
native rule In a oondltion of great flnanoial difficulty and 
whioh la now able to ralae a large revenue and to do 
a great deal for the publio good and yet la in a proaperoua 
flnanoial condition. It ia not to the mere Intereat profit 
out of mini in vet ted, b it to a more eoonomical and auitable 
method of admlniatration that you look for the proaperity 
which will bear the additional expenditure Ia that not 
so ? — Yea. In the caio of the Mysore State thia method waa 
adopted by Lords Salisbury and Iddeslelgh “ a* a guarantee 
for the good government of the people and for the security of 
British rights and Interests.” This experiment, though disap- 
proved by the Anglo-Indian authorities, waa loyally and effec- 
tively carried ont by them and proved a brilliant ancoeaa, re 
suiting in a contented people, a full treasury moral and mate- 
rial progress, and attachment to Britiah Snpremaoy It la a 
brilliant episode In British Indian History Similarly British 
India will be proaperous and o on ten tod if the aame principle* 
»re followed, local administration being entrnated to compe- 
tent native offiolali under European control, oo-operatlng 
with representative aaiembllea 
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I understand that it is your desire that British Rule m 
India should be oontmued and strengthened ?— I gladly reoog- 
nise the benefits of British Rule especially as regai ds law and 
order, education, and freedom of the press and puolic meeting; 
but I believe that British power and influence are much weak- 
ened by the refusal to administer expenditure m a way so as to 
give the people justice and a voice in their own affairs, by the 
consequent “extreme poverty” of the masses, and by the non- 
fulfilment of the solemn pledges given by Parliament and the 
Crown, of equal opportunity m the public service to all sub- 
jects of Her Majesty, and I sincerely desire to see British Rule 
strengthened on the lines most beneficial to the people both 
of India and of Britain 

Then, before we pass on to apportionment, I would call 
your attention to one point, Mr Naoroji We have a pro- 
verb here, * * take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves " That argument does not apply in India, 
does it? Your evidence does not deal with the reform of the 
administration in its details? — Taking care of the pence and 
an examination like this which you have so very oarefully and 
with much trouble carried out has its use What I want to 
point out was that that alone by itself will not remove that * 
general condition of the poverty of India, and all the bad 
effects of the present system of administration, unless we go 
into the question of the principles upon which the whole ad- 
ministration of expenditure is based 

Quite so ? — And I wanted to impress upon the Commis- 
sion particularly that they must fully treat India on righteous 
principles, and if that is once settled a great deal of the diffi- 
culty would be removed , the whole Indian problem will be 
solved , and there would be time enough then to go into the 
details which will be a matter of necessity, as here, every year, 
there is an examination of the details of Government m the 
discussion on the Budget 

Quite so You have put before us your general view of 
the manner in which the reform of the administration should 
be effected and its results The Commission, I think, might 
regard the remedies -you propose as outside their powers— but 
within our powers we have had a very exhaustive examination 
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of the d«U]Ii of adminatratlon, and I was anxlou* to know 
whether in the ooorse of that examination yon had any view* 
to enpron upon the different branohea of the publio aervloea* 
they have been brought before u*. It la only by going Into those 
detail* that eoonomy can be effected I rather gather from yoa 
that yon are not prepared to offer na any anggeatlon# or cri$J~ 
clama upon thla evidenoe which haa been placed before ua ? — 
No I domot enter Into the crlticlam of the detail*, aa I have al 
ready explained that, with the boatreanlta that maybe obtain 
ed there ia very muoh ol thia oritlolam that would not touoh 
the chief evil and the real evil of the whole matter; and to far 
aa the Government of India I* concerned taking the thing* 
a* they are, they ore doing what they can to a very great- 
extent, and I do not And mnoh fanlt with them aa far aa the- 
maohlnery la adopted by them anhjeot to all hum am Imperfec- 
tion ■ aa they have An examination like thia of details at regu- 
lar Interval* aomethlng like what It wa* every JO year* in the 
ooae of the Eaat India Company might bo very important to 
check any unneoeaaary expenae, or any extravagance in expen- 
diture and that alao haa been dlaouaaed during the laat Finan- 
cial Committee On the preaent ocoaaion my chief contention 
and I wanted particularly to keep aloof from the detalla for 
the very reoaon that I may direct the Oommiaalon aa pointedly 
•a poagihle to going to the root of the whole evil to that the re- 
may be aome permanent benefit, and therefore I am not pre- 
pared to go Into the tritfoiam of the detalla. I did that- 
dellbarately and I may aay generally as I aald Jolt now that- 
the Government of India avoiding the question of the evil of 
thia principle of administration thoy are doing aa well aa thay 
can with all human Imperfections and requiring oritlolam 
from time to time. They are doing their work with a auffi 
olent dealre to administer In the beat way possible. I am 
quite willing to give them that credit, that th* official# are 
doing what they can, even under vary disadvantageous and 
evil ofroumatano**. 

And doea not that somewhat justify my quoting the 
proverb about the pence? Ia It not worth talcing care of 
the pennies T— Only that thea* points will all again come back 
when the Government of India falls Into Its own raglme, and 
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rthere will be no good done And that whs my own personal 
•course that I have taken I do not know , my other friends 
may be able to go into some criticism of details here 

You have been cntioal upon the Indian administration 
tmd you have stated that the information, I think, was not 
forthcoming which would enable you more effectually to 
criticise Indian administration ?-Yes, that is true , that is 
the great want 

But has not this commission given you a very fair oppor- 
tunity for obtaining that information We have had the 
responsible Indian officials before us ?— " Yes 

And was not that a far better opportunity to cross- 
examine them and elicit from theih this information which is 
•wanting, rather than after the time to say that examination 
is difficult because the information is not forthcoming?— Yes, 
but the information that has come before the Commission is 
•of that kind, especially from the official point of view, is a 
one-sided information to a large extent necessarily to justify 
■their own way of procedure We have not that information 
which would enable us to know behind the scenes what is 
wanting in it Only we should have m order to criticise, and 
that is a great disadvantage for every non-official witness that 
Tie cannot criticise, because he has not a full knowledge and a 
complete knowledge, and he does not know what to ask It 
is for the Government of India to give this information as is 
•asked by the Committee of the Government of India and by 
Parliament, and we would then be able to criticise more 
effectually and more precisely what decrease, or what extra- 
vagance, or what waste. has taken place m any particular 
-department, or m any particular way 

I think, Mr Naoroji, a man who has given so much 
attention to these subjects as you have evidently done from 
■the papers which you have laid before us, is in a position, 
when he is put face to face with the official witnesses to elicit 
from them those weak points upon which they have not given 
•us, in his opinion, full information ? — We have not got such 
-information as would enable us to know what the weak 
^points are. The official witnesses really do not point out 
what their weak pomts are, and we are not able to point out 
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those week points for the simple reason that we have no In 
formation, or very imperfect Information which would not- 
help. 

If you have no information is it quite fair to make a 
General attack on Indlanhidmlnlstratlon T — The general attack 
ia perfectly justified from the result*. The result* show that 
the very nature of the administration with the poor resource* 
at the oomraand of the Government, that the Government 
must be Inefficient and insufficient, and tho general attaok I 
made ia not so muoh upon the Government a* offloiaLs, hot- 
upon the system upon which they are working that system 
being an evil system They cannot help but do what of 
course would produce unsatisfactory result*. I have not the 
least wi*h to attack the Government of India or the officials*, 
because I do not believe they themselves would do any evil 
It is the cause of the evil system upon whioh they are work 
Ing and which requires to be considered and modified so that 
they themselves may be able to do their work with greater 
satisfaction to themselves as well as with greater satisfaction 
to the people That Is the principle which I wanted specially 
and principally to bring forward. 

Of o curse the point to whioh lam directing youratten 
tion Is this. We have had a large amount of evidence 
before us of an official character and we have done- 
our best on the Commission not only to get the best- 
official evidence but alao the evidence of high offioera 
who have held posts In India, and who are above the 
ordinary official witnesses. In addition we have been anxious 
to learn native opinion upon the subject and here a very 
large field of examination has been opened upon which 
I think every opportunity has been given in bringing over 
witnesses from India to undergo examination every fair- 
demand for information ha* been fairly mst, and at the end of 
it I am anxious to learn from you whether from a native 
point of view and as representing native opinion, you have 
any oritloism to offer upon the subject more immediately 
interesting to us, namely administrative management of 
expenditure In Its details ?— If this question of the pros test- 
importance upon whioh I Insist Is put aside and If simply the 
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ment*, and if those table# were oorreotljr and fully given of 
course, wb have all the information It I# not that the 
Information doe# not exist this Oommlsilon would hare been 
Tory muoh helped and we would hare been Tory muoh helped, 
to help the Commission In the most efleotlve manner possible 
Do you wish to ask Mr Naoroji to put in such a paper? 

I should like a note of that to be put in, and to stats dis- 
tinctly what Is the information that you consider necessary?— 
Very good 1 shall require. Sir James Fade, if I can be 
given a copy of the Report of this Committee with all the 
tables conneoted with it I was obliged to go— even those few 
tables that 1 have msde — I was kindly allowed to go to the 
India Office by Sir Charles Bhrnard, and to copy out some of 
those which I immediately required. 

Has a copy been refused to you? — Yes a copy has been 
refused, for this reason that they have got it all bound up in 
one volume and no spar copy 

But you can oome and oonsult Ithere?— So I went and 
copied what was required for this purpose If a copy could 
be made by a dark or by the India Offloe it would save me a 
greet deal of trouble If not, I will oome and copy it kll 
myself in order to place it here 

Yon drew attention to the dlflerenoe between the salaries 
payable to Europeans and to Native*, and seem to think that 
India would gain very much if the salaries were reduced to 
the native scale. Can you giro any instanoe of the high 
salaries which, yon think would be saved If a system of n a tire 
employees wi' introduced ?— All the high positions are of 
suoh salaries that the Government of India does say that If 
any Indian ia employed in any of those plaoca two-thirds 
ths salary would be quite enough for him as a very 
liberal salary The Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State, has himself laid down this condition that 
wherever an Indian Is employed in piece of a Euro- 
pean, that two-thirds of ths salary ought to be enough 
for bun. That In itself at once eaves one-third. But then I 
go further than that even those two-thirds in its economical 
e2eot wfll be still of far greater benefit, as the one-third 
saved. 
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And is it the rule at present when a native is appointed to 
any one of those high positions that he receives two-thirds 
of the salary? — Yes, I think that is tl^e rule now 
May I correct you ? — Is it not ? 

No , that rule is now abolished Under the Provincial Ser- 
vice there are special rates of salary lower than the European 
rates fixed for the natives, except m the highest appointments, 
such as the High Court, where a Native Judge gets the same- 
salary as a European Judge ?— Yes What I say is that even 
in the highest positions a lower salary will be accepted by 
quite equally efficient me'n, even on the scale which the- 
Government of India itself has laid down, but at present, of 
course, it produces to a certain extent dissatisfaction, for one 
official is paid at a very high salary for services of the same- 
character done by a native If the European official were also 
brought down to the same salary as the Indian there would 
be some fairness , that the salary is paid not according td the 
individual, but according to the services done; and if it is 
paid according to the services done, there will be a great deal 
of saving, not only two-tbirds, but, I think less— at least this 
is my opinion — that these high salaries can be reduced with 
satisfaction both to the Government, as a relief to them, and, 
to the Indians, that they have employment m their own 
country. 

Does that apply to any very large number of appoint- 
ments ? — There are very few appointments yet given m that 
way. 

But is there a very large number of these high appoint- 
ments ? — Yes 

To which high salaries are attached? — Yes 

Which could be reduced, do you think, if a Native Indian 
was employed ?— Here we have got a Return which gives us 
the figures I got them out From what salary do you think 
I should begin in Here is a Return from Rs 1,000 per 
annum up to — well, take the salary of the Viceroy, £25,000.'. 
Then, as you go through, we go to the highest, the number, of 
course, is smaller, but the amount is very large. If you look 
at this, this will give you the exact figures, and we can work 
them out if you like 
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But you think that below the Tory highest appointment* 
there are salaries whloh are too high for the male of work, 
either for the European or for the Native T^Yea, there are to 
a very great extent — all thoae salaries. The very fact that 
tha Government hai - determined. In regard to the Covenanted 
Civil Service ei poo tally that any appointment now except 
thoae that peas here with the other competitors, that they 
ere kept, I think on the same level but when the Statutory 
Service vrna passod, that irto gay the Service under the Act of 
1870 the Government passed a rule that any appointments 
given to them should have two-thirds of the salaries paid to 
Europeans, and that regulates appointment! under the Statu 
terry Servloe though the Aot exists ita action is repealed by 
the Secretary of State himself though Parliament required 
that a certain nnmber of Indians should be every year 
appointed In India itself and that Aot of 1870 Is now a 
dead letter 

Did you say a dead letter?— It is a dead letter li the Act 
of 1870 The Provincial Servioe is now Introduced which 
really doei not supply what this Aot of 1870 meant 

Why ?— Why behauss It does not opine to the aame level 
In the Aot of 1870 It was intended that the Indians appointed 
in India itself without being required to oome to this country 
were to be put exaotly on the same footing as those who went 
from this country In faot they were to form an integral part 
of the Civil Service. Well this went on for 10 years and then 
the Secretary of State decided that no further appointments 
ahould be made In that way In 1878 the Government of 
India urged very strongly not to aot upon that Aot, and to 
introduce what I may call the Provincial Service. The 
Secretary of State refused to do that the Secretary of State 
wished that the Act should be carried out in its Integrity and 
then only after the Secretary of State s resistance the rules 
were made. For six years no notice whatever was taken of 
this Act, either here or in India. 

For what eix years? — From 1870 to 1876 Tho Secretary 
of State, from hqje, several times reminded the Government of 
India to make rules, but they did not do It until they were 
pressed afterwards, and in 1878 they wrote a long despatch, 

U — 0 
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trying to persuade the Secretary, of State for India not to 
'of 1870 t0 mak6 theS6 rUl68 ’ aDd DOt t0 ° arry ° ut the Act 


The Statute was passed in 1870, was it not ?— The Statute- 
was passed in 1870 

Are you aware 'that rules were prepared and sent here for 
approval in 1873 ?— Yes, that I became aware of when the Blue 
Book was published, but the rules that were sent were not 
received, as far as I can understand, were not adopted by the 
Secretary of State, and it was m 1876 or 1877 


Do you know why they were not adopted ?— That I cannot 
say, because the information is not given in the Blue Book. 

Well, I will give you the information You could have had 
it at any time in the Report of the Public Service Commission ? 
— Yes s 

The difficulty was that the Law Officers of the Crown 
raised an objection to the rules proposed by the Government of 
India Do you know when the next set of rules were proposed r 
you said nothing was done for six or eight years ?— The next^ 
set of rules was proposed by Lord Cranbrook, who pressed 
those rules again 

What year ?— That was again m 1877 or 1876 

No, in 1875, on the contrary ? — I know , I have not even 
the despatch, I think. 

Revised rules were drawn up by Lord Northbrook’s: 
Government m 1875 ?— Very well I am very glad to have all 
that information 

Rules were proposed in 1873 and 1875. and then what, 
next ? — They were only settled m what year ? 

The rules were sanctioned in that year? — When was the 
Act brought into regular operation? 

It was brought into regular operation m 1875 ? — Were there 
any elections or nominations made in 1875? 

One or two, I believe? — No 

Yes ? — I do not think— at least that is my knowledge — that 
no nominations were made 

Well, we differ? — I kpow I had none from the India 
Office Every Member of the Council, when I complained to 
him that no notice was taken of the Act of 1870 — that the 
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rates were made «nd Cnalty fettled— I do not krow wbtthe- It 
woi In 1877 or 16"3 and the very first nominations were made 
much later I that it my Information ; that Is Just our difficulty 
The rules were not finally tettled but a new set of rule* 
was prepared in 1873 to give more thorough effect to the 
Statute? — Very well If the rule* were made In 1578 to give 
thorough effect to the 8tatntr 

More thorough?—' Very well more thorough lorn eery glad 
Then ft It very ttrange that thoto rule# wqro abolished, and the 
nomination entirely pot an end to altogether why were they 
not carried oat while the Statute waa still standing? 

When were they aboliahed ?— The nomination continued as 
far bi I can remember abont 10 year*. 

And why were they abollthed ?— That I do not know The 
Government of India waa determined eren fn their despatch 
that long despatch, I do not know whether It waa In 1877 or 
1878 ; they recommended verj atrongly that those rulea ahould 
not be made and that Provincial 8erfke ahonld be adopted. 
That does not really conoern the question ? — \es It con- 
cerns this question. 

I asked yon why were they abolished ?— Why they wore 
abolished Is the thing 

Waa it not that after the experience of a good many years 
It was found that the system Introduced In 1879 did not work 
satisfactorily ? — \ es sexy well thsre if nothing strange In that 
It was actually foretold by people that It would not work, 
because the rules were not satisfactory 

Then In 1856 a Commission was appointed to oonsider the 
whole subject ? — Yes. 

On which native members sat ? — Yes. 

And they reported. And the consequence of their report 
was that a new system waa adopted, whloh is now In force? — 
Yes. I know that the Commission was appointed and that the 
Commission camo to that conclusion. The fact of the matter 
i#, and of ooune, I do not want to attribute any motives 
but the effort of the Government of India waa to hare the rulea 
that they themselves had suggssted to the Secretary of State In 
that long despatch, to be somehow or other got Into operation, 
and thfs Act of 1870 ihoulimot be carried out In ita full extent. 
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that that public opinion in India considered that the Statutory 
Service wbi not successful? — No. s 

But it would have bean successful if it had been carried out 
thoroughly in the spirit of the Act of 1870 T— That ii what I 
my 

But, however you are willing to accept the proposal or the 
Idea that if the native* were employed In any of those, place* 
the salaries could be very largely reduced T— Yes certainly 
salarief could be reduced by one-third oa it la already settled 
and I think that If a fair trial ia given many thoroughly 
efficient persona would be able to acoept these higher offices at 
leas than two-thirds because the original standard is very high. 

Mr Dadabhsl Naoroji I suppose you stand by all that you 
have said In the pamphlets which you have printed for the in 
atrnotion of the Commission ?— Yes 

I understand that your views may be summarised In this 
way first, that India U‘*o crushed with taxation and Impover 
ished by the withdrawal of her wealth abroad, that the Indian 
people are ground to the dust and reduced to starvation T — 
These are the words of authorities. 

Secondly that the European servioef,and the present forced 
inordinate and arbitrary employment of Europeans are India s 
greatest evfl, and the cause of all its economic miseries and 
destruction T—Yes. 

And, thirdly that the Government of India is an unright- 
eous system of selfishness and despotism T Yea j I have said that. 

Carried on by the Anglo-Indian authorities in defiance of 
the desire* and biddings of the British people and Parliament ? — 
Yes. Well, the desire of the British people hi Parliament ia dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the Act of 1833 by the Proclamation of 
the Queen which la again repeated at the last Jubilee. There 
you have the whole policy of the British- people In Parliament 
set forth and if that had been carried out, and even if it were 
now carried out, the whole difficulty would disappear and the 
British Government would Indeed be a great blessing to India, 
and India will not be a less blessing to EJngland That is what I 
say 

With regard to the taxation you are at considerable 
pains to prove that the taxation of India is exceptionally low 
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as compared with that of European nations, and of the Indian 
Native States? — I want to show *there is a little misunder- 
standing, it is exceptionally low m amount, and far heavier 
in incidence and pressure than even British taxation, because 
of the mcidence of taxation, as I have explained over and 
over again 

'That would depend, of course, on the comparative poverty 
of the people ? — Upon the comparative capacity and poverty 
of the people. 

fes ? — That when you take the whole production over 
India and you take the whole production of this country, and 
compare the taxation m this country with the whole wealth 
and compare the taxation of India with their capacity you will 
find that the percentage of the mcidence of that taxation in 
India is higher than the percentage of taxation as compared 
with the wealth of this country, with such information as we 
have got ' 

Well, it amounts to this, that the people being poor, the 
Government has kept the taxation of India extraordinarily 
- low , but when you come to the incidence of taxation on 
wealth, and you allege increasing poverty, and crushing 
taxation, I want to know what proof you have of the capacity 
and wealth of the Indian people? — I first worked out the 
poverty of India, the total production of India mostly on 
official authority , this calculation has been before the public 
and I should have been very glad if any mistake had been 
pointed out When Lord Cromer — Sir Evelyn Baring — gave 
his opinion as that the production of the country was 27 rupees 
per head per annum — while I have made it 20 rupees per head 
per annum which, however, will not make a very great differ- 
ence, — however, I asked Sir Evelyn Baring, the present Lord 
Cromer, to give me that calculation so that I might see 
whether I had made a mistake, or who has made the mistake 
Unfortunately that calculation was not given to me, and 
therefore I adhere to my resolution that the total production 
of India— British Indians on the average only 20 rupees per 
head per annum 

That is the total income of the people ? — No , there is a 
little confusion, only the total production, actually the quan- 
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tlty of material wealth produced In the year by cultivation by 
-manufacturer*, from the mine* and ao on, nil these eoonmu 
dated as the total wealth of the country produced during the 
year and calculated at the price* which are alway* published 
regularly We will make out — and the whole prooeee of cal 
•mlation i* given In my book* — we make out that the average 
coat of about *0 rupee* per head per annum. 

Then, with a family of seven or eight, the production, not 
the Income, would be Rs. 140 Rs. 160 and so on ? — >Yqp» and 
it h not enough to keep them 

That la at beet an assumption? — And it is by comparing 
■the lonsumptlon I have given, not only the production the 
prediction may be very small In amount, and yet if the re- 
^intrenents of consumption may also be comparatively email In 
amount there would be nothing to complain of but they are 
not able to produce as much as would even satisfy their 
ordinary want of common labour These figures also I hare 
given thtre and I have not up to this time had pointed out to 
me that they are wrong I have had correspondence direct 
-with the India Office — I laid down all this — and I have not hsd 
any reply tp refute those figures from the India Office. 

Do you think that calculations of that kind in a country 
like India are of any value whatever ? — Even Lord Oromer 
himself has said that, for all practloal purpose* thffy are euffl 
•clently approximate, we cannot expect them to the farthing 
bht at the same time In India we have this advantage, that 
•Government has almost all the Information it can require to 
calculate snob a result a* that. What the result really Is of 
ths annual wealth prod need In the country which Is not very 
■easy here In this country but there they being principal pro 
prieto rs, as you may say why they have all the details of land 
cultivation In every way Then the Administration Reports 
also give, what manufacture re are done what mines exist, and 
worn™ have very substantial material to go upon In order to 
-calculate from year to year what the real production is or the 
amount of wealth that Is produced every year and from which 
ths State expenditure and taxation has to be paid, and were 
that taxation to return to the people an It returns here, not- 
withstanding suoh a large debt the Interest comes back to the 
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taxpayers, the whole tax that is raised comes back to the tax- 
payers, there is nothing to complain of, that is the difference 
Now as regards crushing taxation, I see here you take the 
taxation of 1886 of India and from that you deduce that the 
taxation comes to about 5s fid a head. Well, m looking into 

the details of that year ?— Will you kindly tell me what / 

page it is, and which report it is of mine ? ‘ 

It is page 27 ?— What date is it No. Ill ? / 

I am not going into the pamphlet, the 9th of January 
is the date, but I am merely referring to it?— 9th of Januarjv 

Yes and what is the page ? > 

The 27th page?— 27, thank you Yes, this pamphlet was 
written, it is a copy of the pamphlet that was written, in reply 
to Sir Grant Duff in those years / 

On looking to the items that make up the taxation 
which you give there as about Rx 57,000,000, the first item I 
remark on his Land Revenue, about Rx 23,500,000 ?-*-What 
are my figures to which you refer ? 

I am not referring to any of vour figures , I am referring 
to the details, the items, which make up your Rx 57,000,000? 
— Rx 57,116,000 , I have got it only from public records, I have 

not created it myself. " 

No,' I am not disputing it?— No 

The first item which makes up your total is the Land 


Revenue ? — Yes , 

Rx 23,500,000 ?— Yes 

You consider that to be taxation?— It is taken from the 
wealth of the country whether you call it taxation of rent, or 
anything it does not matter at all as far as the economic condi- 
tion is concerned I think Lord Salisbury himself has discussed 
that point m one of his minutes, if I remember right, in which 
he says that you may call it taxation or you may call it 
rent but he is more inclined to call it taxation, as so much 
taken off from .the country for revenue purposes 

I do not -wish to enter into any controversy as to the- 

nature of the Land Revenue ?-No , very well 

But I will just ask you one question, when a man is taxed 
as he taxed on his own property or income, or on the property 
of some other person ?— On bis own property 
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On his own property T — Yes. 

Now b It not tho fact that throughout all hbtory ■ portion 
of the produce of the land In India ho* belonged to the Ruler 
or Crown? — Ye*. 

In that case it do*j not belong to tho producer ?— You 
tako tho principle* of the despotic Ooremraent I grant that 
as a fact Qo on? yes, I will answer that question if you 
like 

I am quite satisfied with your answer Does not the 
British Land Revenue as It b now constituted represent the 
share which the former Native Governments used to own of 
the produce of the land?— \e* In its economio effect you 
may call It the property of Government or the property of the 
people. It Is not of the slightest consequence because In those 
days though Government took this half It nsed it on the- 
government of the country and every farthing of that half 
remained in the country It b there that the difficulty lies I 
do not care at all whether It U. 

It o are not on that point, at ail events at present ? —That 
is the real purpose which we have to discuss. 

The next item Is opium ? — WelL 

In that year it came to nboat Rr. 9 000,000 Now that b 
paid by China ?— That Is paid by China very well. 

It Is not a tax on India ? — No it U so much, that U to aay 
that la actually properly spooking the property of the Indian 
people whioh Government — 

Certainly ? — Because It b their produoe whkh brings thb 
profit. Whether it b morally good or not b not the question 
but it b tho produoe of the country which otherwise would 
have gone to the people It b the profit of the people of India 
the Government find it very convenient to have thb for their 
government purpose*. 

It b a tax on that produce which b paid by China?— Yes, 
that b true that Is the case with all trade every trade. 
When you aend goods to another country yon get a certain 
profit out of It, and that become* the profit of the country 

WelT let u* proceed. I think the home oharges that year 
wore about £14 000 000 { that at Is. 7d to the rupee 1* about 
Rx 18,000,000 so that you see China paid half of those home 
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charges? Yes, that is so , India’s profit, that ; is so much gam 
in that direction. 

And the public share, the national share of the land pro- 
duce -would more than cover the whole of the home charges ?— 
Yes , but then why should India be deprived of that benefit ? 
That is no justification that somebody else should take it away 
if it is the produce of India— India must enjoy it 

We are not on that point now If you would kindly just 
answer the question ? — 'Yes , I am answering the question 

Now, from that Indian taxation fund which you have ad- 
mitted to be exceptionally low, far lower than that of any other 
country? — In amount, not in incidence 

Whether it is 6s a head, as you say, or 2s 6 d a head as 
Sir Henry Fowler makes it?— Sir Henry Fowler makes it so , 
that is the authority „ x 

If you take away land revenue and opium, the remaining 
taxation comes to a very small amount ? — I do not think land 
revenue ought to be taken into account 

Is it not the fact that from that very low taxation fund the 
Government pays all the charges which devolve upon Govem- 
‘ ment, namely, all the charges for the Army, both m India and 
in England, the contribution to the Navy, the whole cost of 
civil administration both in India and in England , the interest 
on railway capital ’ — Yes 

And the deficiency on the revenue account of railways,’ the 
interest of debt, all charges for pensions and leave allowances , 
and also the cost of all stores, and all railway materials ? — Yes 
In fact every charge ? — Yes 

Is paid out of the very low rate of taxation which is levied 
by the Government ? — Yes 

And your grievance appears to b& that out of that low rate 
of taxation about one-fourth in this year, 1886, was applied to 
the payment of home charges ? — Yes » well 

These home charges are what you call tribute ?— Yes 
Now, is it the case that one single rupee from the Indian 
revenues goes into the British treasury as tribute , that is to 
say, is apphed otherwise than as a payment for something 
which is given in return ? — What is given in ^return First of 
nil my g> levance has been again misunderstood The griev- 
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anoe lie* in this, that what fa taken from the people a* so 
muoh taxation in any *hapo whatsoever doe* not return to the 
people but a portion of It fioes away out of the country and 
impoverishes the country — that i* the grievance It 1* not of 
the i lightest consequence, that the Tory fact that from a very 
■mall taxation the Government of India la obliged to carry on 
all these department* show* that theee departments therefore 
naturally become very Insufficient and Inefficient and the 
Seoretarle* of 8tate two Secretaries of State were perfectly 
Justified In saying that this was an awful condition of thing* 
That I* the grievance 

What you have aaid is that this tribute, as you call it, is a 
portion of the produce exported out of British India, for which 
nothing whatever ha* returned to her in any shape ? — Yea. 

Now I s*k you whether there 1* any part of It that fa not 
spent upon services or materials t applied to India?-™ Very good 
It fa only for necessary services. The services Itself are our 
grievance w© are not only deprived of our money but we 
are deprived also of our employment. We do not want those 
services. 

Excuse me, that is rot our point ?— Toat is the main point 

Tbs point I* whether rightly or wrongly the money has 
not keen paid for services or material* supplied to India ? — The 
services are s portion of the tribute which we are compelled to 
pay The services, and 1 the money which la given for the aer 
vices both are our greet grievances, th^t we are doubly Injured 
both In the point of money and in the employment which be 
long* to u* by right in opr oountry ihould bo taken away from 
ns and with It therefore the wisdom whloh Is derived from 
that service, so that It is a grievance 

So that the Irreducible minimum of European* l* not to be 
paid for is It? — First of all there ought not to be so great a 
minimum as now exists. I explained that very clearly that the 
Irreduofbie minimum, if considered by the British a* absolutely 
necessary it fa for the sake of maintaining their rule in India and 
their position in the East as well as their position in Europe 
Well, therefore, all I say fa, that we grant, though If I were to 
take It in Its logical sequence I do not grant that It 1* absolutely 
necessary to have this Irreducible minimum with the exception 
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of the few highest offices, in order to keep the control over 
India , but I grant for the sake of present purposes, and for 
practical purposes, that a certain number of Europeans may 

be considered absolutely necessary Then I say 

We will come to that presently ?— If you will kindly allow 
me to finish. Then I say, if it is true that Europeans for 
certain purposes are required simply on account of the British 
Rule, then tiie British people ought to pay a fair share for that 
interest which they themselves have 

Now, next you contrast the British system of government 
with the system in the Native States ? — Yes 

Very much to the disadvantage of the British system? — Yes, 
the system of course There is nothing to be said but against 
the bad system. 

You say the Native States which adopt good management 
go on increasing m prosperity, in strong contrast with the sys- 
tem of the British management of expenditure ? — Yes 

And you give instances of the taxation m certain States 
whioh come to about lk rupees, 18 rupees, and so on, per head, 
so that the taxation of the Native States is at least two or three 
times what it is m British India, or even more? — It is more 
Twice or three times that of the native of Bfitish India ? — 
And yet he is better off 

That is what you say ?— And yet he is better off 
That has to be proved, I think, has it not ?—' The proof lies 
on the very surface First of all — ■ - 

We shall come to that ?— I have given testimony, one testi- 
mony, I think, m regard to this m Bhownuggar 

I have seen what you refer to, and I do not think it proves 
it in the slightest degree ?— I have your own words that Bhow- 
nuggar had a full treasury, and so on t 

I said it had a full treasury Still, if you take three times 
the taxation from the people you can easily have a full trea- 
sury? Yes, but the whole people aTe much better off. 

I did not say that, you assume it ?— What was the use of 
praising that State if this was not the' meaning of it You 
praised it because it was a good government 

Under a long British management it had a full treasury 9 — 

\ True, but British management was Indian management 
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Shall we go onT — Vo I have to explain a little 

I have not asked yon any question? — No? bat it Is In 
answer to that question we had just now 

What? — In regard to the comparison with Nativo States 
exacting greater taxation and yet yon aay How la it that they 
ore prosperous ? 

I did not ask you that ? — Oh very well them. 

You cay the capaoity for taxation In the Native States is not 
the result of any oppressive taxation but the natural develop* 
ments under Improved government of tho increasing prosperity 
of tho peoplo W ell, the first point is that the taxation is at 
least two or three times ns high as that of British India ?— Yes, 
and taxation here is I suppose SO times higher than in British 
India. 

(Now how is this taxation In Nativo States spent hare you 
ever beard of its being wasted upon unworthy favourites and 
In dobauohery?— That may be, if the political agents do not do 
their duty but that is no argument against the development 
of the prosperity of the people under this taxation 

Hava you ever beard of the Native State revenues being i 
hoarded ?— Hoarded yes and they can afford to hoard 

\ou give the case of Bclndla, for instance who lent 3} 
millions sterbng to the British Government T-V.es, that if the 
British Government. 

Whers was that money produced from was it not hoarded 
in Taults T — It was hoarded in vaults. 

For many years ? — Yes and It was the fault of the Native 
State that It did 10 but we are discussing the ordinary good 
management. 

When the money was hoarded in vaults In that way waa 
It doing any good to the subjects of Boindia ?— No it waa riot 
doing any good that was the fault of the Native State and 
notwithstanding that the people were In better condition. 

Now let me aik another question. Does any of the Native 
State revenue go outside the Native State, Is It spent outside 
the State for instance, there is a considerable Item of tribute 
that goes out? — Yes, that 1s the only thing and it Is a very 
small Item it does not affect them very muoh the whole thing 
in so very small- 
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Tho Mysore State pay 25 lakhs a >onr 9 — 25 lakhs, and yet 
they flourish 

You keep on assuming that os a fact? — Yos, we hove that 
point. 

M>horo pays 25 lakhs? — Yes 
That is as a subsidy for military aid ?— Yes 
For military protection Therefore you seo that tho Mysore 
subject contributes a considerable sum towards tho cost of tho 
Enghbh Army ? — Yes. thut might scry well bo considered, what 
might bo a reasonable contribution to a portion of tho Army 
That is not tho point Ho is, therefore, very much m the 
same position as tho British Indian subjoct as regards contri- 
buting to tho Army?— Yes, but not exactly tho same position 
Now do you not find in Native States European servants? 

Yes , that is of thoir ov n choice. 8 

Wo will tako tho Bhownuggar State ?— Yes 
I daresay you aro aware that for the last 20 years the 
Head of tho Public Works there has been a European with a 

family at home 7 — Yes , , 0 v 

And that some of his sons are also employed 7—\ ee 

Again, take the Native State Railways ?— Yes. 

Tho Managers of the Native State Railways aro European* 

living in Native States ? Yes. » , 

And tho railway mater, als and the rolling etoca have all 
, ,n Eneland ?— I never made a complaint ot tnat 

^ Ben The'Native^0lHef3 l are m the hah,, of coming to Europe?- 

YeS a J „ nf i in£r 'large sums of money m England ?— Yes 

Z "ys a portion 'qf the taxation of tho Native 

States goes out and is spent respect also is like that of 

SO n fr «*»*• 

British India ? In comparison between the two 

“ Ste ‘» Bh ° W - 

nuggar and the British there be in the amount of 

In sire , therefore norther shontd^t ^ ^ 

revenue spent “ f° thc Nat ,ve States you have the whole of 
^rvit'ftom ‘OP to bottom, the natives themse.ves 
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I have Just shown you that you do not? — The whole of 
them are natives with the exception of ruch Europeans aa a 
aort of investment they employ for benefit! and so for inatance 
for tbo mill* In Bombay Actually I myself have sent from here 
manager*. 

We are discussing the Native State* I think if yon do not 
mind? — It Hi the similarity of the Inddont that induced me to 
mention it I will keep to the Native State* Therefore every 
farthing that l* raised by the State is returned to tbo people it 
remains In the country It fructifies among the people natur 
ally I hare been, of course, in Borodo and I know a Native 
State 

Bat if Europeans are employed there that does not take 
place? — The Europeans are employed for special purpose of 
their own choice { here they are compelled to pat upon us 
where it is unnecessary where you can have Indiana of the 
same efficiency to do that work. 

But European* in Native State* send their savings homo 
just the same os Europeans In British India ?— Yes, that Is true, 
but the Native 8tates do that of their own choloe for their 
benefit in the other case it is compulsory to un extent that the 
people cannot afford. 

Now wo come to a point in which you see a great advan 
tage in the Native States, {hat la to soy that they build and 
extend their own railways from revonue? — They have their 
revenue. 

British India Is notable to do that because they hsVe no 
revenue ? — They cannot, yes. 

Do you think yon ore correct in that statement ? Bsroda 
has built its own railway 

That, while the Native States build their railway* from 
revenue ? — Barod* has built it from revenue. 

British India is not able totlo so ? — No it cannot 

You think that la correct ? — Yes, 1 think so 

Do you happen to remember a question in our evidence 
some time back In which it was shown that the British. 
Government has spent Rr St 000 000 on railway and irrigation 
worka ont of revenue ?- What is that compared with th* 
whole del^t. 
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I did not ask what it was compared— is that the evidence 
•or not ?— If you want to modify it m this way, that British 
India has from revenue spent some money on railways, of 
■course I did not deny altogether 

Do you think that the Native States have spent anything 
like Rx 22,000,000 on railways ?— But Native States are not so 
hig as British India 

Then, in proportion ? — In proportion they have spent a 
-good deal, and they are spending more every day 
s ' How much, do you know? — One Native State has lent to 
•another Native State for railway extension 

Can you tell us what amount Native States have spent on 
railways ? — I would work it out if you want it 

You do not know ?— I could not tell you off-hand 
But that is not all, besides the expenditure on railways 
^nd irrigation, the British Government has spent— I have 
taken it out for 10 years, 1885-6 to 1894-5, has spent immense 
amounts on roads and rest-houses, and all sorts of communi- 
cations ? — Yes 

An d on other public improvements, water supply, and so 
on. Will you allow me to ask my question?— Yes, I am not 
interfering 

The total of expenditure from revenue on these tor the 
10 years, 1885-6 to 1894-5, amount to Rx 43,000,000?— Yes 
All that from that wretched taxation , all that from a small 
amount You ought to have been able to do 10 times as much 
Will you allow me, that is spent by the British Government - 


fr0m sryou U arl*ong m saying that the British Government 
IS unable to find revenue for public works ?-Yes, that is to 

t.be extent they ought to do , . . 

That was not your remark ?— I have said that in my 

evidence to-day, I have referred to that point 

from a noor revenue, therefore they ought to be able to if 

they were m the same condition as the Native States, then 

their expenditure would have been m such a large proportion 
their exp that the Native State subject is 

really ^mpreois'ely the same pos.t.on as the British Indian 
subject as regards the appropriation of h.s taxation to the 
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interest on loan* whioh they have In Mysore and the Nltam a 
Dominion* too to the payment of European* employed by 
the 8tate», and to payment* made toward* the eo*t of the 
Britl*h Army a* In the aate of Myaora ?-~Yes- 

I think all you hare ahown me is that a largo revenue I* 
ml*ed and not why the people are more prosperous 7 — Y o* 
Do you recollect also that the Native State* oontribate 
largely to the British aalt rerenne T— Yea. Well, that «howa 
you eee that there la something drawn from other people 
which the people themselves ore not able to aupply 

The point I am making I* that the Native State anbject 
pay* money to tho aalt rerenne 1 — do muoh the worn 

Which money goea abroad? — So muoh the worse for the 
British Administration. 

Again, they p*y a portion of the duty on piece-good* f— 

Y ea 

In all these way* they pay taxation ?— Y a* 

Which goe* out of the Native State ?— No Still, aa much 
a* goo* ont of the State they are *tlll able to do that and ba 
prosperous. 

Well I will take the point of prosperity Will you allow 
me to ask you a queitlon a* to the testimony of yonr own 
eye*. Yon ore a native of Western India ? — Yes, 

Yon know tho districts of Kalr* and Neriad? — Ye« 

You know tho magniOoent cultivation of Neriad? — Yes. 

Do yon know also tho Plains of Kathiawar? — Yes. 
Contrasting those two do you think the conditions of 
prosperity In Neriad are amaller than those In the Native 
States of Kathiawar? — Well Is ft fair to oomparea very fertile 
portion of the oountry with a portion of tho country whioh (a 
not so fertile? Leaving that alone; I have been In Baroda 
I know something of the condition of Baroda, of the condition, 
of the people of Baroda, it* revenue having administered that 
for a year and I know that the Baroda people are muoh 
better off than the people of the nelghbonrmg territory 

Baroda, again la a particularly rich territory ? — V ery well 
then. If you compare It. 

That la exactly my point Do you not think the com par 
atlve proiperlty of the people depend* as muoh on the 

D 
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fertility of the lands they have to cultivate as on the form of 
government ?— If it is a fertile region and the political condi- 
tion is good it will be still happier, still better 

The advantage of the political condition is that they pay 
three times as much taxation ?— Yes, it all comes back to them 

while m our case one-third does not 

I have shown that it does not all come back to them ?— 
The very fact that so much is raised from them, and all that 
comes back to them - ' 

You forget you have admitted Europeans? — Yery few 
Europeans, that are not worth considering 

Loans are raised , tribute is paid ?— The tribute is very 
small compared with the resources 

Now, as to the capacity for taxation not being the result 
of any oppressive taxation ?— It is oppressive taxation* 
because they are unable to pay it 

Will you kindly wait until you are asked a question ?— 

Yes 

I wish to contrast the British system as regards the land 
revenue with the Native State system Are you aware that 
the Famine Commission, after very carefully examining the 
question, and with every advantage in access to statistics, 
brought out that the incidence of the British land revenue was- 
about 7 per cent of the gross produce , are you aware of that? 
—I am not aware of it, but I would take it from you I 
believe you, yes 

Are you also aware that the ordinary system m the Native 
States is that the State— the Native Ruler takes one-half of 
the gross produce You see, then, there is a considerable 
advantage there on the side of the British subject ’—Yes, and 
yet all that advantage is lost on account of the system of the 

Government ' , 

That is your assumption?— I simply mention the fact that 
the half— I take that for granted— though I know that m tho 
British assessment it is a great deal more than 7 per cent , 
but I do not question that point I take the fact as y ou ha% e 
placed it, but the chief point is, that though they may take 
half of the produce, or more or less, the produce, remains in 
the country It is enjoyed by the country, every part of it 


i 
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I have ventured to «how you that It doe* not T— Very wen 
you may any bo snd iho difficulty la that the exception of 
just this little portion of tribute that they p»y It Is not Urge 
at alt or weighing npon them and they are Increasing Ln 
prosperity «o that thit trlbuU la almost not worth think 
ing of but the prosperity consists In this, the difference 
In the two rules oonalat In this, that In one oase erery farthiDg, 
as In this country although It pays nearly £100 000 000 hut 
all that £100,000/100 come to the people In the other case 
one-fourth or eo goes to other people and not to the Indians 
There Is the point. Of other comparisons I have no complaint 
to make 

Do you consider the British land revenue to bo oppressive 
to the people? — Their taxation I consider la oppressive 
■imply from this point of view that it beoomes oppressive. 
The people a oapaolty for payment becomoa less ajid less 
every year 

And that it reduces the people to n state of starvation? 
— Just so; It does. 

Would you allow me to read apart of a speech made In 
India by 8ir 8yed Ahmed Khan of Aligarh?— He has his own 
views, and I have my own views. 

In the course of the last month ?— Yea. 

Ho say* “Two very large classes of the population 
consist of samindari and peasants The amount of attention 
that la now given to the welfare of the peasantry Is unparallel 
ed In any former Indian kingdom. In those provinces In 
which the Bast India Company made a permanent settlement 
of the land the enormous increase of the wealth of the 
xemlndars has been tuoh that It is unnecessary forme toon 
.argeon It, bnt I wish to say somethlngabont theland revenue 
system In the provinces In whioh there is no permanent settle 
meat. If you will study old histories you will find that the 
mode of assessment adopted by this great empire Is far lighter 
and milder than that adopted by fomer ml era. The most fa 
moos of former land eettlements was Instituted by BheroShab^ 
and perfected by Akbar and I wish in a few words, to explain 
the difference between that eyitem and the present one, so 
that everyone may understand It. It la this, that in the for 
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mer system Government took a share of the whole produce of 
a village, and under the present Government a share of the 
whole produce is not taken, but a share only of the surplus 
after the peasants have received their dues Hence, everyone 
can see how light and easy is the land settlement even in these 
provinces m which there is no permanent settlement No one 
can deny that under this good administration every species of 
property, and especially landed properties, has immensely 
increased m value These landed properties, which were 
formerly a burden on their owners, are now a source of profit 
and wealth, of honour and social distinction The incobie 


- from property has increased tenfold, so that he who formerly 
got Rs 10 now gets Rs 100, and the owner of an estate worth 
Rs 10,000 has property now worth a lakh”?— Yes, so I 
answer, first of all, the proportion of people to whom he 


refers is but infinitesimally small The large mass of the 
people suffer This is what we complain of, both from star- 
vation and famine , but with regard to the system of assess- 
'ment, I would take for granted that it is a good system, that 
the system adopted by the British is a better systsm than the 
old rulers had , hut the whole mischief comes m this, that 
whether it was a bad system or a good system in their old 
Government, and under their own kings, every farthing pro- 
duced was taken by the State and returned to them, it 
remained in the country The evil of this foreign domination 
is that it drams the country of a portion every year 
unceasingly, and there the whole difficulty lies If some 
proper su! table remedy were applied to reduce that to its 
minimum extent-a fair tribute-we do not then object to pay 
the tribute, as it were, just as the Native States pay , but that 
could be brought within such d.mens.ons as would enable 
, *oi cn nc to be able to stand on the same 

I„d,a to make be right As I sa,d 

tooting as “V q ues t,ons, I do not want to object to the 

in answer t pr0 >dopted for tll8 sa i. 0 0 f good govern- 

system of ru difficulty lies in the economical 

mm ‘ L of tie foreign domination, and that must be reduced 
tolte lowest possible mischief, which cannot hut bo incidental 
to a foreign domination 
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I have pointed out to you that what you r c all the drain 
amounU to about one fourth of a Tery low rote of taxation!— 
Yery well 

And that about one-half of that In the year we took was 
paid by China, How l want to ask you with regard to another 
point there toerat to be some misunderstanding os to the 
return of the prioo end proBtt of export*! Yea. 

houaeemto be under the impression that the British 
Indian subjeot does not get hack his futi price and profit* of 
bit export that torn* partis retained somewhere! — That is 
this what is taken away from the ooaDtry 

Will you let me now juat put a case. Suppose that a 
British Indian subject In Ahmedabtd and a Native State 
■abject In Kathiawar adjoining eooh sent borne cotton worth 
ten sovereigns T— Yea 

Eaoh of those men gets the full value of hi* ton sovereigns 
In rupees paid to him, does he not !— h «■ 

Then tbo British Indian subject is not deprived of any part 
of his ten sovereigns T—hes I will explain that. The British 
Indian subject, is sending hi* ten sovereign* worth of produce 
that produce is hare Jntorceptsd by the India Office in sending 
him a bill 

Not the produce I think !— That produce is sold, and the 
agent for the sale of that produce pays the British Indian 
subject by an India Office bill and sends it ont there to 
be paid not from tho pries that it is got here from that 
produce but from the revenues of India that ore drawn 
upon to meet that bill whloh is kept here That is to say 
it is paid from the revenae. It require* to be understood 
olaaxly 

We are ail perfectly aware of that. Hr NaoroJU It la a 
oonvenlsnt fiscal expedient! — No 

Yes ! — I would not Interrupt you. 

It Is a convenient flaoal expedient ?— Yes. 

That is to say the Secretary of State, wanting the gold 
here for the Home oharges takes from the merchant the gold 
price of the Indian produce and he gives the merchant an 
order on the Indian Treasury lor *n e<piJ valent amount of 
rupee* 1— Yes. 
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Does that m ajjy way affect the profit of the native pro- 
ducer and exporter m India ?— -Of course its effect is this, that 
as much as is intercepted h,ere by the India Office in sending 
their bills off that price of the produce, does not itself return 
to India, but m its place that price of the produce is paid out 
of British revenue which, m the case of the Native States, is 
quite different, he gets back actually the return 

It really amounts to this, does it not, that that small 
portion of the low taxation fund is paid at home for material 
and service supplied to India from England? — Very well, we 
come back to that again 

I do not wish to go into that That is the fact, whether 
you think the services are worth it or not is another question 
I say, it is paid for m material or service supplied to India? — 
That is the whole of my oomplamt 

That is the whole transaction ? — That is the whole of my 
complaint. 

The money might be sent home to India, but the money, 
the gold, is kept here and the silver is obtained for it in 
India ? — Which must be paid m some shape or other 

Does that affect the native exporter of the produce 
itself? — No, the native exporter is not affected. 

That is all I wish to know ? — But then, at the same time, 
it is misleading if you stop there 

I beg your pardon, I do not think it is at all mislead- 
ing ? — I must give my full answer, that the native exporter 
receives his money from the Indian Exchequer and not the 
money which is actually got by the sale of the goods The 
sale of the goods, which means, therefore, that so much of 
the produce of the country entirely went out of the country 
without that material return in the shape of produce or bul- 
lion or m any shape 

But in the shape of service or materials? — Then that 
service comes in The service does not give us a gram of 
rice more, but thendihe service m itself again is a further com- 
plaint, a further grievance of ours 

The question I was asking you was as to the profits of 
the native exporter, you will admit that he gets back the 
whole of these profits ?— He must get his value . but at the 
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uni# time he dots not pot it from hi* own pro e*d* ho get* 
It from Indian revenue*. 

Never mind? — Thst makes nil tho difference 
Not the slightest?— That I* what I complain of ol*e I 
have no complaint whatever The native got* this, but then 
what bo fast sent hero is noror rotornod except in tho shape 
of services. 

It i* *Lraplya oonvenirct arrangement ? — It i« not a con 
venient arrangement, it Is an eoonoralo drain 

^ oo bare admitted that tho Native StaU aabjoct and tho 
Indian tabjoot eioh pet their full equivalent of the £10?— 
Tho native ma*t pet hi* £20 bat in tho ono case— 

And out of tho £10 tho Native State tabjoot pays 1*» or 18 
rapeos of taxes and the British Indian gabject pay* half a 
crown?— Ye*, beonu*e the Native Indian *abJ*ot doe* got book 
hf* fall price of tho proda o tint ho has «ent, all the £10 
and the Britiah Indian tubjoot that i* to say Britlah India as 
a body eoonomloally does not got his own £10 That make* 
all tho dlfforenoe*. 

I want to a*k you a few queitlon* 4s to tho agency em 
ployed In exporting that I* to say tho foreign merchant 
\ou nro particularly hard on him are yua not? — In what 
way? 

You prurigo him whnt ho eats? — I do not grudge Urn 
anything , 

V ou said of him u he eats what th* Indian would eat if he 
-did not aat It T— That is tho Indian not employed 

Oh no tho merchant ?— The merchant or the non-offlclal ? 
What la the merchant in India? What is his business 
Do** he not export raw produce? — e*. 

And Import English goods In return?— Quite right. 

Hi* gain* are what— the Interait on the capital he am 
ploy* in that basins**?— Yea. 

Do you not think that that it a ben*Bt to India ?— tJndsr 
a self-governing oonntry If we were a self-governing country 
or at least governed in the way I am describing we would 
welcome the merchant, became ws would have our own 
resource* daJlyf employed, end the merchant would have *o 
much more and he la quite welcome to come in there and nso 
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his oapital, and get any profit himself in the. perfect free 
trade, but our position is that we are helpless, our capital is 
taken away from us, we cannot make any oapital, and the 
foreign merchant or the foreign capitalist comes m He has 
a full monopoly, as it were, of the resources of the country,, 
he benefits by it, and we are simply the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water to them That makes an entirely 
different position m the economical condition of India 

Does the foreign merchant pay taxes m the country ?— He 
may pay taxes It is nothing, the small amount he pays It 
is all very good. 

Does he spend largely on living and employ labour, and so 
on ? — Yes, to his profit 

Has he any privileged position at all ? — No, the economic 
condition is the thing in all these things 

I find, however, in one of your remarks you suppose that 
he has a certain privilege ’—Oh, yes, he has I can understand 
what you mean. 

I should like to ask you about that?— Yes 
You say here* “ The position of the exploitation by the 
foreign capitalists is still worse than I have already represent- 
ed Not only do they exploit and make profits with their own 
capital but they draw even their capital from the taxation of 
the poor people themselves So that the European merchants,, 
bankers, etc , may have Indian taxes at their disposal, the 
profits of which, they may take away to their own country ”? 
— Yes 

What does that mean ?— I have explamed it thereto 
Oh, I see ? — If you read further on in explanation I have 
quoted Sir James Westland himself. 

Allow me to read Sir James Westland ?— ' Yes, if you please 
You say “ The following words of Sir James Westland m 
“ the telegram of ‘ The Times ’ of the 18th December last, will 
“ explain what I mean Sir James Westland then explamed 
“ how closely connected the money market of India is with 
“ the Government balances, almost the whole of the available 
“capital employed m commerce practically bemg in those 
“balanoes A orore and-a-half, which under normal 

“ conditions would have been at headquarters m Calcutta and 
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** Bombay had beta placed at the disposal of the mercantile 
H oommunity for trading purposes," and so on la It ponible 
that you hare confused tbeio two different thing* that la, the 
loan of money oat of tuei to foreign merchant* for trading 
parpoae*. and the aupply of the ourrenoy by the Government 
for the trade generally 7— No thU ia quite a different thing* 
Thi* almply means thia t that a portion of the taxation or the 
money raised by taxation la or would have been available aa 
be aaya at the disposal of commerce and that meant there- 
fore, that a portion of the taxation goes into the Banka from 
the*© Banka European merchant* mainly draw their credit* 
and ute that monoy for their own bualnea* whioh in reality ia 
supplied to them at a capital from the taxation of the 
people 

Do you mean to may that the Government lenda the taxea 
to the foreign merchants f— No the Government doea not lend. 
The Government gives it to the Banka there is a certain 
amount of balance kept into the Banka. The merchants get 
the beneQtof it because the Banks do not put it in a stocking 
and put It away saying, ** thero la Qovomment money it most 
remain there." They u*e It, they lend it t they make a profit 
out of it, and that means that it goes mostly to thoie who are 
In the commercial world. 

Do you really «uppo*e that that amounts to lending the 
taxee to the merchants 7— It ia ao really 

Lending the tore* 7— Because it it from the taxes that that 
money ia deposited In the Banka I where does that money 
come from 7 

Well, we will leave It there. Now I should like to say a 
few words about the civil administration. You are even hard 
er upon the oivll administration than you are upon the foreign 
merchant? — How in what way let me see 7 

Well, I will quote a few of your phrases. H The European 
civil and military services are a burthen and a dentruotlon to 
India "7— Yea. 

“The European services are India s greatest evil " M The 
present forced, inordinate, and arbitrary employment of Euro- 
peans.” “ A. charge forced upon India by sheer tyranny ”7— 
Yes. 
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“ It is the British Indian authorities who have made India 
•what she is, bleeding at every pore, and a helotry for 
England ” “ The sovereign, the British people and Parlia- 
ment have done their duty by laying down the true and 
righteous principles of dealing with India, but their desires 
and biddings are made futile by their servants, the Indian 
authorities ”?— Yes 

Now do you mean to say that you really believe that the 
English authorities in India are at liberty to disobey 
and set at defiance the orders of the English Government ? 
— Why, your own Viceroy has acknowledged it m so many 
terms. Lord Eytton m his private minute says distinctly 
that of the two ways of saying straightforward to the Indian 
people that we shall not do this, or that Instead of that 
we have deceived the people , we have adopted (I think the 
words are) transparent, deliberate subterfuge in all these 
matters 

Have you got that paper ? — It is in the statements I 
will read the part itself 

Have you got the paper you are quoting— Lord Lytton's ? 
— 'I will read it 1 

Have you got the whole of his confidential minute?— No 1 
such confidential minute 

Has it ever been published ? — I do not know I will tell 
you. 'The extraot was brought forward publicly, by a 
Speaker m the first— I think it was the first— meeting bf the 
Congress It is in the very first Congress It has been m the 
public prints all this time— 12 years— and it has never been 
contradicted 

It was a confidential paper pilfered from the Viceroy?— 
That I do not know. I have nothing to do with that 

Will you answer this question ? Was the purport of that 
paper m favour of a larger employment of Indians m offices 
m India ?— It would have been very good if it had been 

published I do not know 1 

Was it so or not ?— I do not know This is the only 
extract out of the Despatch which has became public some 
way or other 

Now let us return to the question before us? — 
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Will you give on Instance of n great public measure In 
■which the Vfoeroy and the Government official* In India have 
thwarted and defied the wishes and the order* of the English 
Government ?— 1 ti. 

Giro It then?— This very Act of 1933 hi* been left a dead 
letter up to the pretent moment 

That (a not at all to the point?— Ye* but I want to *how 
that 

I want you to *how me aome great meaanre? — ThI* it the 
great meat are. 1 

In whloh the Anglo-Indian authorities the English authori- 
ties In India hare defied and reilfted and obstructed a great 
measure which the English Government wiihed to giro efieot 
to In India?— That is juit what I am answering that the 
greatest of all measures our very emancipation as you may- 
say our great charter the Aot of 1833 has been kept a dead 
Ifttter up to the present time. 

But Is It not the oase that whatever has been done in that 
matter has been done under the orders of tbo Secretary of 
State and the English Government ?— Ver y welL It Is dd 
consolation to me whether (t fa the Secretary of State or the 
Government of India When I am talking of the anthorltlea 
I talk of both. 

No I beg your pardon I quoted this to show that you 
were speaking of the English in India of whom you complain 
ed? — I speak of the English altogether 

I beg your pardon it is not so ?— Whatever the 

They are the public servants the Indian authorities?— 
Yes the Indian authorities but I mean, of oonrse the Indian 
authorities In both countries. 

Yon say “British Indian authorities and Anglo-Indians 
•* generally obstructing at every point any step desired by the 
“ British people for the wolfare of the Indians T** — Yes There 
ft U. This Illustration. This Is oon firmed by Lord Lytton 
himself Then there Is the admission by th^Doke of Argyll 
showing thst we have not fulfilled our promises end I oould 
make out a statement If you like 

And you oondemn both the Anglo Indians and also the 
Government at home ?— Oh yes both. 
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But the Government at home is responsible to Parlia- 
ment ?— Very well 

And Parliament represents the English people ?— Yes , 
and Parliament has passed the Acts 

And do you mean to say that the Indian Government can 
refuse to obey or ever have “refused to obey any" order sent 
out to them from the Cabinet and the Secretary of State at 
home ?— But there are the facts 

Where ? — This Act of 1833 has been disobeyed entirely 
The Act of 1870 was disobeyed for six years and every effort 
was made not to carry it out 

I have shown already that it was not disobeyed for six 
years and you admitted it?— Very well Then, again, I give 
the authority also ' 

Will you kindly answer the question about that Statute of 
1870 ?— Yes 

Is it not the faot that nothing could be done under that Act 
Without the sanction of the Secretary of State ? — My complaint 
is about the Secretary of State as much as about the Govern- 
ment of India 

You say it is the English authorities m India ? — No, Indian 
authorities I mean, if I have not expressed it properly, my 
complaint is more against the India Offioe than against the 
Government of India To take for instance this Resolution 
that was passed for simultaneous examination, why the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India resisted to the 
tooth, and they would not have it, though the Resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons ^ 

Bht they may be quite right m the opinion of the British 
Government ? — That is another affair As to the disobedience of 
the Government of India or the Secretary of State to a Reso- 
lution passed, this is the instance^, really the reasons are there 
before you Whether they are good reasons or bad reasons is 
not the question now 

You have shifted your ground Your statements were 
made about the British Indian authorities, and I wish to know 
whether it is true that they can act in defiance of the home 
authorities?— -Ho, I never meant such a thing I mean both 
British and Indian authorities. I mean both authorities ovol 
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India I hare repeatedly stated that, as well as In this 
country 

Let that rest there f— I ery well then 

Ion bare condemned thesa European services in theio 
atrong terms I want to call your attention to the tort of work 
that they hare done In India t— \ es. 

India la a great exporter of raw produce J* It not?— 

\ ea 

And what a country of tbatnatore requlrie* it to be open 
ed up by railways? — \ es. 

Up to laat December the Government had opened 10,000 
miles of railway? — Quite 

Did the natives of India taka any great part (n promoting 
thoio railways ? — Simply became they hare not got the means 
their means are taken away 

That is what yoaaay?— let, that is what Isay If the 
people were able to invest their money In those railways they 
would be only too glad to do It. 

\\ e havo had that a great many times. Now with regard 
to commerce I will just reed, and it is as good as anything for 
the purpose the remarks of Mr Playfair in the Chamber of 
Commerce In Calcutta thla month He says, apeaklng of Her 
Majesty • reign and the increase of Indian trade during Her 
Majesty s reign “The combined value of exports and Imports, 
Including treasure, in 1837 amounted to about 19 orores | it 
now exceeds 300 orores. The capital Invested in cotton mills 
exceeds 13 orores and In jute mills 4 orores. The cornfields 
yield 3,000 000 tons annually while the tea crop la valued at 
%i orores The progress which the country has made in the 
60 years, during which Its resources have been developed 
communication Improved, law and order maintained, and the 
protection of life and property assured was described, aa lend 
lug lustra to the Queen a reign “ Then I will quote a few 
figure* relating to the last sevan or eight years. In four pro 
▼Incef, being th* Punjab Madras the Central Provinces and 
Lower Burma, for whloh exact figures happen to be available— 
the average cultivation— cultivated eoraa. In 188&-9 was 
73,115,000 In 1893-5 the average acreage was 80,915 000 The 
▼slue of tome oi the principal exports, cotton, rice wheat, oil 
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jute, toa and mdigo m 1881-5 the average was Rx. 54,000,000 
in ] 891-5 it was Rx 73,000,000 ? — Yes 

You see the increase w Inch has taken place m the figures 
which I have quoted ? — Yes But all this I have fully explain- 
ed m my statements. 

Now you will naturally say that the taxation also has 
greatly increased ? — Well, we are going into a subject winch 
requires vety careful examination, both with regard to the taxa- 
tion, and wo are not going mto taxation , I am not allowed to 
go into that by our reference, or I would have gone into it 
I am merely wishing to give you a few figures as to the 
great increase of taxation, which is probably a question in 
which you take an interest ? — Yes \ 

I was taking the Queen’s reign as beforei I find that 
between 1839 and 1840 the average yearly taxation, was 18 
crores , in 1896-97 it is 65 crores ? — That does not show that ' 
there is a natural increase of prosperity, it has been new 


taxation 

No, on the contrary, I suppose it would prwia facie show 
that there had been a heavy increase of taxation ?— Yes, heavy 
and crushing 

I wish you to look at one or two items The land revenue 
has increased from Rx 13,000,000 to Rx 26,000,000, that is an 
increase right off of Rx 14,000,000 ?— Well, it is not a great 
matter, after so many years of increasing assessment 

Of course there are new provinces which have been 

added? — Yes 

And, as I have just shown, an enormous additional 
acreage has come under assessment ?-Yes 

Nor instance, it amounts, as I have shown you, to 8,000,000 
acres in 7 years in four provinces only ?— Yes There is an ( 

increase of population also _ t>„ 701 nnn tn. 

Then m opium there is an increase of from Rs 784,000 to 

Bl mat'°6%VoOo".s got from China, as we have already 
agreed In customs there is an increase of Ex 4,000,000 and 
i if excise an increase of Ex 6,000,000 ?-Yes 

That is upon strong liquor generally ? Yes 
In stamps there is an increase of 4,000,000 ?— Yes 
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Tho incidenoo of the salt tax has been lightened and not 
made more heavy during the last 30 or 40 years Do you 
know that fuct? — There is no need of doubting anything) if 
the fact is a fact you can put it here before tho Commission 
Thoro is no need of doubting it All I know is that there 
are 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 raised from salt, which is one of 
the most objectionable taxts that can be put upon these 
poor, wretched people 

The question is whether there is a crushing and increasing 
burden of taxation, crushing the life out of the people?— 
That is what I consider 

I wish to show that this salt tax which is the most open to 
objection, is actually lighter than it was 30 or 40 years ago? — If 
it is actually lighter than that was 30 or 40 years ago, that is 
no consolation It was very heavy 

Do you know what the price of a pound of salt is m India ? 
I know in my own time what the price of salt was I, myself, 
#s a little boy, used to go to the salt store and used to buy it 
far cheaper than it is now 

Do you know what the price of salt is — a pound of salt ? — 

Tes 

Well, what is it? — It is a tax added to its cost of produc- 


tion 

What is the price of a pound of salt m India?— I do not 
.know the exaot figure , I can find it out very easily 

I only wanted to know whether you knew?— I do not 
hnow just now ; I cannot tax my memory immediately. 

The price of a pound of salt m India is something over id , 
it is 68 of a penny The price of salt m London is 75 of a penny, 
so that it is dearer m London than it is in India ?-Yes, it is 
much worse for the Indians than in London, because the people 
have not the means of paying Lord Cromer said, when 
talking of this You say that one anna-it only costs one 
ann* or the add.t.on is one anna , do you mean to say that one 
anna' is not a matter of concern to people who are so extremely 

P °° I quite agree with you that that is perfectly evident ?-It 
is perfeotly evident 
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TTatrf is really tho only tar the poor raan pays?— They are 
not capablo of paying It. They ore starving at you know 
I with to jwlnt out tho nature of tho toll tax In India. It 
i« generxtly looked upon a* a rather arbitrary tax The real 
fact In India It, la it not that the Government ■alia the fait to 
the pooplo ? — Yet. 

And charge* a certain duty— at preheat 5 ruifees 8 anna* a 
mound in addition to tho cost price of production ?— \ p* 

With the result that, while the * at t iupplied Is of xery ex 
collent quality— far better than It utod to be— tho price at whlob 
the aalt ia sold U leu than it wm 40 years ogo that {* all I 
wish to bring oat?— \es, but id I wish to say Is that not- 
withstanding that these pooplo are so wretched that they 
■cannot get enough of salt for themselves and for their aattle 
That is what you sa> ?— Well, tho so aro tho facts. 

No*, with regard to what you call tho minimum which 
you want to sweep away— the minimum civil administration 
— you call it inordinate “forced inordinato and arbitrary 
employment of Europeans 1— It Is arbitrary because we have 
no voice in It 

Of coarso not ?— \ es. 

Are you ownro that the higher administrative body the 
Indian Civil Servjce, oonsisU of less than 1,000 persons, of 
whom obout 50 ore natives ? — \ es. 

\ ou grant tliat ? — I know that 

Do you think that a large proportion for managing 
300 000 000 of peoplo ?— It Is the amount of money whkih is 
paid to them, and the economic effect of tbeTarge amount of 
money which Is paid to thorn. It Is not sisiply the men 

You think that too many? — \ es cortainly It is the very 
cause of tho whole grievance. 

\ ou would sweep them all away ?— No I would not sweep 
them all away You may have your Vloeroys and Governors, 
and a few Heads of Departments to hsre your whole control. 
There Is no necessity for having this 1,000 Europeans. 

Let us go on to the next official rank ) the middle rank — 
Hub-Judges and Magistrates, and that class. I take the figure 
■of the Public Service Commission Report, that Is sufficiently 
nesr the numl er of persona la S^5S ? — Yes. 


-4 — E 
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Of those 35 w ero Europeans ?— Very well 

Thirty-five were domiciled Europeans, 104 were European* 

permanentlv resident in India and Eurasians? Yes 

When you get to the nevt rank below that the u hole are 
natures ?-Of course all the lower places are given to Ind.ans, 
because they cannot help ,t. It ,s at those low salaries 
Europeans could not be employed 

rt is not nooessnry to attribute mottos I supposo ,t ,a 

» fnct, , 5 it not ?-It is a fact I do not say ,t ,s not, lmt ,t is 
tno Iiigh.Gr salaries that it takes away* 

' *^ ere ;N ’ atlve Judges on the Benches of the High 
Court 9 — 'There are some few 


Are there Native Judges on the Benches m each High 
Court 9 — Yes 

Aro there native gentlemen m the Legislative Councils ?- 
Yes, that has nothing to do with the economical condition, 
and they do not get anything 

Aro there Native Judges on the District Benches ?— ' Yes, 
on the District Benches Do you mean what are called 
District Judges, and who can be only employed from the Civil 
Service ? 

Yes V— Well, there are a few that, being entered into the 
Civil Service, are necessarily District Judges, 

The Provincial Service comprises a considerable number 
of the district judgeships, which have been handed over to 
them m order that natives may be employed ?— It is yet to bo 
seen whether this Provincial Servioe which has destroyed the 
Statutory Service will fill up its plaoe, Wejiave been deprived 
of something like *200 situations given to us in the Civil 
Service by the introduction of this, what is called the Pro- 
vincial Bervice , we lost instead of gained by it. 

Would you take it from me, thatra the North-West Provin- 
ces now, or very recently, two district judgeships having been 
placed m the provincial list, there are four native gentlemen 
filling the appointment of District Judge?— I am very glad, 
so far we have made very little progress but the progress 
would have been far greater had the Act of 1870 been kept 
intact, and the number of additions which was a partial in- 
stalment, what was given to ns on my petition through the* 


( 
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Eaat India Association by Sir Stafford Northoote If that 
bad been loyally and faith/ally carried oat by this time we 
■honld havo had a muob larger number 

Will you answer mo thia queartkm ? Hoa the general 
tendency of the Brltlah GoTornraent been to Inoreaae or 
door ease the employment of native* in publio offices T—Well 
there are two opinion* upon It, and of course, wo are 
obliged to remain on general belief There la on opinion 
prevalent In India among tho Indlane that wherevor thoyoan 
introduce an European they try to do it notwithstanding the 
Deipatoh of 8lr Stafford Nortboote referred to with regard 
to 100 rupees of tolary namely that any appointment of 100 
rupeea of salary or above that aalary should not bo given as 
far aa possible to an European but to an Indian, exoepi with 
the ooosont of the Seoretary of State But the actual 
practice so far aa I havo heard has been that situations ar# 
given to Europeans. Tho Seoretary of State a consent is taken, 
and that really and properly speaking the Despatch is a dead 
lettor in which Sir Stafford Northoote hod pot very strong 
ground*. I have not got that Dei patch, or I should have been 
glad to rtad it 

Do you know that in 1580 the recruitment for the Civil 
Service was decreased by ono-iLrth, ha order to make room for 
natives?— -For the Aot of 1870 

Quite so ? — But unfortunately then for 10 years there was 
snob a deal of opposition to It, some way or other that It was 
oat away 

What wbi out away?— This one-aiith had you gone on 
adding thia one- sixth we ihohld have been Tery glad 

I beg your pardon, the decrease of the Civil Servant* has 
not been abolished? -The Statutory Service doe# not exiab. 

But the Provincial Servioe has taken its piano f — The sub- 
stitution of tho Provincial Service was ootually a loss to us 
from what was the Statutory Servioe. 

I do not admit that at alL You have got the whole of 
the statutcrrloa *o far?— That la eo Those that had been 
passed but none aftsr that— after that year 
Of oourae not ?— ' The year 1855 or 1887 
The Provincial Ssmce has been substituted?— The Prov/n 
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cml Service has been substituted on a different scale alto- 
gether / 

The Provincial Service has been substituted ?— There was 
no reason why it should be substituted The Statutory 
Service was a great gam to us, as an instalment, and as a part 
of the Civil Service Had you gone on adding that one-sixth 
to the service every year m 30 years, 210 situations in 
the service would have been held by Indians m what is the 
Indian Civil Service 

A statutory civilian does not hold a position in the service, 
he is simply put into some appointment He is not a member 
of the Indian Civil Service ?-That was the interpretation put 
on it The Act was passed m reference to our petition, and 
jt -was simply and solely an integral part of the Civil Service 

Tho onlv difference was that 

Whare is tliot, is it m the Act?-Oh yes. the 6th Clause 

says ttat^stmotly ^ 1Mlea d of Indians being required 

to come and pass their examination here, to get into the Civil 

Se ThaT,s not m the Statute of 1870 ? r Yes, the service, the 
o n a wrone name given to it Why the 

Statutory Service Service, the whole of it 

<; m l Service itself is the ^ ^ fte statut6 

There is net » t0 ]n0r8O se the promotion of natives 

simply says that m a Bat ive may be appointed tp 

restriction ? Tes, and then a certain por- 

*'° n £ 0 T-A oe^m' ‘portion-one-sixthwor something of that 

S0 ^„r-indthen the speechesw.il illustrate very largely 

what the Aot says. ^ 1<!faken? _One-sixth was prescribed 

m is rr; r;— ^ w 

■ wh ; 
ther it is in the aespateh.1 the Act?-We shall 

rr:. “ X * ° r ° tter tie r " ,e was 

gee tue 
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adopted, In faot, by the Government from 1BS0 I think; m yon 
■aid. 

* It wsi in 1880?— And they fixed a proportion of six and 
■even, naif six and «evBn every year Well, there, they at 
lehat made It aa the proportion In whloh they ahould be 
nominated every year What It ought to have been would 
have bden that by a good etrong teat of competition they 
should have been i elec ted. Instead of thnt they were nomln 
■ ted bf the Government, and the whole of the statutory 
service was discredited hi that manner It doea not exist 
now and the provincial service was substituted for It whloh 
the Government of India was determined to have as early a* 
1877 or lfcfo They did not then get It, and they at last got 
It by their own way 

You are aware that the statutory oivfilani are ^young 
gentlemen of good birth and station?— Yea, but they were 
not competent. 

And that was found on the whole not to snswer ? — Yes. 

And therefore the Statutory Service waa abolished?— 
"kes. 

And what promised to bo a better system was substituted 
for ft?— fcfo but there is an Injuatloe dono to the Statutory 
Servloa. 

denied not go into that that is another question?— 
Then what I* ths good of putting your question to ms I 
must answer that question 

The injustloe done to the Statutory Service has nothing to 
do with the question ?— Yes, because you referred to the 
Statutory Service Jcrvk now and said it waa found unsatisfac- 
tory; bat the reason was, that the Statutory Service was 
Introduced in a way whloh was sure to fall ; Instead of simply 
going to have boys belonging to good families, one essential 
and most Important necessity w^s that they should have been 
first found and tested aa competent to hold suoh places Well 
that was not done 

ignite so It was right to do away with such a system 
was it not?— Yes but then that system should not have been 
introdhoed Well, at least, this was the suspicion In the mind 
of the Indians, that these rules were adopted without the test 
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of competence, and that it was the object of the Government 
to throw discrocht upon it and to try to get rid of it 

Do yon attributo such a motive as that?— I do not attri- 
bute it myself, but that is ibo general fooling, and also this is 
a fact, that this is a general feeling a mong the Indians, that 
the rules wore made, whether intentionally or unmtontionallj 
— tbe rulos uero not such as they ought to have been 
made 

I will road part of the Statuto of 1870, Section 6 '\Where- 
as it is expedient that additional facilities should be given for 
the employment of natives of India, of proied merit and 
ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India • Be it 
enacted that nothing in t ho ‘ Act for the Government on 
India,’ 21 & 22 Viet c 10G, or w tho ‘Act to confirm certain 
appointments in India and to amend tho Law concornmg the 
Civil Service * there,’ 24 & 25 Viet c 54, or m any otfyer Act 
of Parliament or other law now in force in Indio, shall re- 
strain the authorities m India by whom the appointments are 
or may be made to offices, places, and employments m the 
Civil Service of Her Majesty m India from appointing anv 
native of Indio to any such office, place, or employment, 
although such native shall not have beon admitted to tbe 
said Civil Service of India in manner m Section 32 of tho 
first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules as may 
be from time to time prescribed, by the Go\ ornor-Goneral in 
Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State m Council, 
with the concurrence of a majority of members presept, and 
that for the purposes of this Act the words ‘ natives of India ’ 
shall include any person born and domiciled withm the domi- 
nion of Her Majesty m India, ol parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only, 
nnd that it shall he lawful for the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil to Refine and limit from time to time the qualifications of 
natives thus expressed , provided that every Resolution made 
by him for such purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the x 
Secretary of State m Council, and sliall not have force until it 
has been laid for 30 days before both Houses of Parliament ? ’ 
—Those rules were made, v?inch wope unsatisfactory alto- 
gether Unfortunately the Secretary of State, when the rules 
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were made, did not pay attention to thoso rules, and they wore 
unsatisfactory to tu. 

Whet you said about ono filth ond all that Is not In the 
Statute ?— I will find oat. 

} ou did not find Jt in tho Statute ?— I cannot Iny mf hand 
upon It at once bnt the best proof of that la that tho Govern 
raont of India actoally ad op tod a cortain proportion, whothor 
U vu by a despatch from tba Secretary of 8tato for India or 
whether it waa the Government of India a own dooftfon I am 
not prepared to any but thoro was tho foot. 

Are yon awara of wltot wero colled tho rules of 1570 7— 
What arc they and what about them ? 

Tho rule of 1879 was thnt In thl* Intermediate or middle 
body of official*. subordinate magistrates and judges ond so 
on no European ebould bo appointed to a ptnoe of *00 rupees 
and upward* if a natiro could be found lit to hold It 7 — 
Yea. 

how waa that provision In favour of tho nppolntmont of 
natives to that claw 7 — Yes, it waa, for tho lowor oloas. 

At tho same tlmo thnt ono-alxth waa deducted from tho 
recruitment of tho Civil Sorvloe?— Yes, that waa /in Indepon 
dent provision 

Wasnotthatln the direction of giving larger employment 
to native*?— Then I have to oak that qneitlon. If yon would 
UndJy supply Jt to uj— how many appointments have boon 
made ainoe that tlmo? 

SInoo what tlmo ? — since tho time that that dotpatoh was 
written, that no appointment at 100 rupoes salary should bo 
given as far aa possible, to Europeans, but to Indiana, eroept 
with the consent of the Secretary of Btato I novflr have been 
e^lo to got the Information 

I can personally testify that tho rule ha« been most rigidly 
observed*— Very well I am very glad to hear that, but I can 
tell you that the gtraoral Impression among as Is that it has 
aot been strictly carried out. 

That may be ? — And the Secretary of State has sanctioned, 
of course, whatever the Government of India said, and ell 
each. situation* hare not been given there was ono complaint 
from Madras if I remember rightly of auoh an appointment 
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which was irregular, and the Secretary of State actually put 
it back 

I have no doubt, that confirms what Isay ?— But I should 
be very glad indeed to be satisfied that that is done / 
Might I put another point to you ?— -Yes 
The admission of natives to high offices has always been 
conditional, m a certain sense, from the first For instance, 
m the Act of 1833 it is said that no native shall be excluded 
from office on account of his religion or his place of birth ?— 
Y os. 


It does not say that he is to be admitted to office on 
account of his religion ? — He is not to be excluded, therefore 
he ought to have been given equal facilities v 

Allow me to go on In the Queen’s Proclamation we find 
11 that, so far as may be, Our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices m Our 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their 
education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge ?•— Yes 
quite right , tba 1 t is all we ask 

Then when you get to the Statute of 1870, it provides for 
the promotion of natives of approved merit and ability? — 
True 

So you see the Government always has the same diffioult 
task of deciding, in any case, whether a native candidate is 
qualified by education, ability, and experience for any parti- 
cular office? Yes 


And that makes a considerable difficulty in_carrymg out 
the Statute of 1S70?— There can be no difficulty whatever if 
the Government is determined to do it, for they have only to- 

lay down the standard - t 

But they are determined to do it, and they have done , 
so ?—!Th e y have not done so That is my complaint 

They have tried various expedients, and are now trying 
one which they hope will succeed ?— They havo notjned the 

right expedient . , _ , , , 

That is your opinion ?-That is what I point out to vou 

The expedient is just as they have done here , they ought to 
have laid down rules according to which the Indian candidates 
aTe examined, and whether physical, mental, or moral, there 
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U the standard Infd down there. Well according to that 
standard, those Englishmen who oome to that standard are- 
•leoted In the «mno manner Have tho regular standard os 
high as you liko either menially morally or phyiloally pot 
it forward and then let them oome forward without any dla- 
abGIttea of being dompelled to oome to this distant country 
T ot them hare equal facilities. We do not 'want anything 
more we do not want any favouritism or nn^ oonoeailon but 
let ua all bo treated exactly on the came fooling and on the 
*ame atandard and then If ire fall the fault will bo our* Let 
ua hare almultaneoua examination upon the Tory came eland 
ard. 

That la your view of the matter? — I can onb giro my 
view 

I want to ack jou generally whtt It la that you want do 
} ou with to awoop away the whole Engliah Civil Servloo 7 
I think when Mr NnoroJI nays again and again that he 
does not wich to do it that he ahould not ho naked this 
quectlon 

I want to know what he cay*. 

Mr Chairman, I do not think, when Mr Naorojl hac only 
mode a ctatement of that cort It Ic a fair question 

I iak*d him whether he wJchec fo sweep away the whole 
Clrfl Service In India whloh he deaorlbos os the deatructlon of 
India and Its greatest evil ? — Yea, as it Is 

I want to know whother he wishes to get rid df (t 
bodily? — Thrre you m launder* tand me What I lay down In 
fifth pamphlet, what I considered as tho best mean" of 
governing India, is suggested by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Iddealelgh themselves 

What proportion would you keep ?— There Is no propor 
tion there there you have first of all Native States, and that 
supreme power should be maintained there a certain oontTl 
butibn from all the States, just to keep a oertaln reasonable 
amount of the E tropean Army and In oaoh Native State, as 
we will oall It, you will have a political agent who will hare a 
complete control over the work — oall him a Governor oall 
him a subordinate call him anything you like this will supply 
th6 dooblo purpose both of maintaining the supremacy In a 
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very remarkable and m a very efficient manner, and that the 
same time the people will feel that they are governed by 
themselves. 

I merely wish to ask whether you propose to retain any 
part ol the Civil Service ? — The European service ? Only the 
■highest portion, such as the "Viceroy, the Governors, the Gom- 
mander-m- Chief, leaving the Military alone if we are talking 
of the Civil Service, and the Lieutenant-Governors, or you 
may go one grade below as a beginning J[ow I do not mean 
*to say that all the Europeans are to be turned out > let there 
be, as m Mysore, gradually every 'European place being sup- 
plied by the Indian, till at last you come to these highest 
'places which are really not the places of 'the Civil Service, 
let us have the whole Civil Service, leaving alone all the high 
-level to Europeans as the controlling power ''That I have 
always said > 

Then you would have the Viceroys, the Governors, and 
'the Lieutenant-Governors ?— Lieutenant-Governors , these 
oertamly 

Ho Englishmen beneath them I do not see any necessity 
for others , even if you go one grade lower for the sake of 
^regularity in a practical way, you may begin with, say, one- 
half the Civil Service should be given to the Indians, and let 
ithe number be reduced from 1,000, as you said, to 500 or 400 , 
that by itself would be a great relief 

' And by degrees you would evict them all ? — Then we may 
go on gradually higher up 

Then tell me about the Army > what would you do about 
r that — the British Troops ?— I am quite willing to say that 
Lord Roberts put it very properly He says wo have an 
Army, and he praised, that Army I have not the least objec- 
tion to that praise, but he said that after all the real strength 
of the British Rule depends upon the contentment of the 
people If the people were oontented, and if they are at 
your back, no matter when Russia or five Russias come 
Ro invade India, if the people are at your back you can 
raise an Army sufficient even to drive away Russia to St 
Petersburg But I am just going further— I am quite wil- 
ing to allow that a certain portion of the British Armv 
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is absolutely necessary for tho purpose of benefiting both 
Eagtand nnd India Lot there bo a fair proportion of 
■expenses divided between tho two co untried became tho 
European soldier of the European Army la wanted, especially 
for tho lake of the British Role- We grant that the continuance 
of the BnUah Kale Is also a benefit to us, and therefore wo do 
not want to object to the European Army to a reasonable 
extent, and I will show that afterwords. Let the British 
people pay a share of It. Now with regard to the wholt Army 
I do not seo it is necessary Tho number that was at the time 
■of the transference to the Queen, asj obout 30,000 or nav 
•tO 000 may vAry well be kopt, soy up to 40 000 and half 
shire most bo paid by the British on account of the mutual 
benefit for common purposes, and If the other plan is adopted 
of Native 8tates being formed out of them, they contribute 
•what aharo would be considered tfi reasonable as for common 
purposes, and then the whole thing will be as natural and aw 
worthy of the English name and the Enplish fatno as can 
possibly be. ' 

Yes. You heard Lord Rlpon so* that his Government had 
•considered the question most carefully ?— Yes Very well 

And had arrlvod at the oonoluslon that the proportion ne 
oossnry to mamtsin Is one English soldior to two natives? — Yaj 
bocause It is on oooount of the fear that is entertained that the 
soldiers cannot be depoqdod npon it Is the foar of the people. 

Of the soldiers? — I mean o? the Indian soldior it Is the 
fear of the Indian soldior Wo propose then — It is a quostlon 
merely whether you are to act upon fear or upon confidence. 
If you sot upon fear then there is no help thon, at least, yoa 
must pay a proper proportion for keeping euoli an European 
Army ae you think necessary on eooount_of that fear 

If you had a very small European Army do you think 
that you would have the means of preventing two sections of 
-the Indian Army fighting one another Mohammedans nnd 
Hindus for Instance ?— Again we are going back to the first 
propositlbn 

I said with a very small European Army — Have that 
•confidence In the people and the people will side with you and 
will regard It as your and their own interest. 
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I am not speaking of the people siding -with you, but of 
the people fighting among themselves v — The people fighting 
among themselves is quite a different thing altogether from 
the Imperial purpose of keeping up the supremacy of the 
British Rule which, first of all, necessitates this employment 
of Europeans to an inordinate extent If you, say that a certain 
amount of European Troops are necessary It is always from 
fear that the Indian Army will not behave properly I 
am willing to grant the fear, and whatever they consider as 
the necessity either of the protection or the fear of the 
Indian soldier going wrong at any time, very well, all this 
arises from the necessity of maintaining British 'Rule in India 
and British Empire m the East Well, therefore, I say that 
granting that an irreducible minimum, as Lord Ripon called 
it, granting that that is absolutely necessary, without con- 
troverting that point, I say that it is for the beiiefit of both, 
and therefore a share must be paid by the British Treasury 
That is granting a^ the necessity that the British rulers may 
consider necessary to have Europeans there 

What I wanted to bring before you was this, supposo 


the English Civil Administration is reduced to half a dozen 

men, and the English Army is reduced to ?— Say 40,000 

Would England ce able to keep the warlike races of India 
from invading tho peaceful ones ? — Hie warlike races of India 
have been there for thousands of years, the peacoful onos 
have been thore for thousands of years, and the people them- 


selves and they have not disappeared They are now e\on 
porishing by millions Take for instance, Europe, civilised 
uglily advanced countries, they aro armed to tho teeth, ono 
spark will throw them we do not know whoro 

But the history of India is that tho people lm\o boon 
continually slaughtering each other >-What have jou done 
lero, what is the history of Europe ' Wo do not want to 
,o hack, because we hav o learnt ns 5 ou hav e learnt 

Is vour receipt for reviving the prosperity of In<?.n to let 

ooso tho Pmdaris?-Not necessarily, those dajs aro gone, 

\ on have now mtroduced, and perhaps that is ono reason that 
[ env that vour supremacy must remain there in a way in 
ivlnch the interest of every Native State will be to tal o care m 
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itsolf and will thorefero depend moro upon you, and yon will 
be moro secure, you see. I have proposod my plan, and I do 
not want to go beyond toy plan 

Do you remember vrhot Sir Madam Rao Prime Minister 
of Baroda aa Id to Lord Roberta on the anbjoot of India for 
the Indiana T — What did he any 7 I do not know 

He aald it would be like loosing the bars of the cages of 
the Zoological Gardens and lotting out the animals that vorj 
soon they would all bo dead oxcopt the tiger — the tiger was 
I believe the warlike people of Northern India 7— la thla the 
result of 150 y ear* of British Rule that wo are not so civilised 
enough to obsorre law and order 7 

It would bo the remit of the auapenalon of British Rule 7 — 
The result of Brittfcl) Rule that we are yot unfit for law-abiding 
people? 

Now Mr Dadabhal Naoroji wo have kept tho Commission 
a long time. You and I are agreed on certain propositions— 
that it fa a disadvantage) — however inevitable It may bo— that, 
peoplo or a continent of people shonld bo under the aupromo 
control of foreigners who cannot from the naturo of the 
Indian oil mate be permanently amalgamated with the Indian 
peoplo, and that in those circumstances it Is the duty of tho 
Supreme Power to be oareful that tho oost of Government 
should not be unduly heavy on a poor population, and that 
natives of India should be admitted freoly to all public offices 
for which thqy are fit 7— Yes. 

But we dlfler in that I have somo regard to faots and 
possibilities, while you, as I think indulge in visions and 
certainly In a great deal of strong condemnatory language. 
Do you not think, that considering the facts to whloh I have 
called your attention, and the evidence before the Commission, 
when you describe the Government of India as a selfish and 
despotic tyranny crushing India to the dust by cruel and 
rookless taxation administered by tho Civil and Military 
Servloes, which are the destruction of India and its greatest 
■evil, when you desoribe Lord Elgin Lord Lansdowns Lord 
Duierin, Lord Ripen, Lord Lytton, Lord Mayo and Lord 
Canning as the igent* of this selfish and despotio tyranny 
defying and thwarting the desires and bindings of the British 
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people and Parliament, so that India is bleeding at e\ory pore 
and a helotry for England, do jou not tlunk j ou are, shall v-o 
sav, somewhat overstating your case?- First of all, the words 
« poor people ” is assumed there, or at least vou understand it 
is if it is an actual natural necessary incident of the people T 
they are poor because of the svstem When j on make me s iv 
that Lord Mayo and Lord So-and-So and all the \icerojs and 
the Secretary of State are the agents of this tyr«nn> -there, I 
.ay I am misunderstood Thcj are morcly working m 
system which is ov.l and had , they are working in a s% stem , 

how far it is their fault, or their agent, it is quite a difTerca 

tLtncr It s the svstem that is bad, and that makes %err good 
thing it * , therefore the result is that, on 

mon «* «r f 

.iccoun ts own Go.ernmcnt would lunlo 

Indm such a position m i I, outfit Hr, fun, ,n thit 

thorn prosperous, nnd, ut tlie » ^ ^ ^ JU . ( 

of tho charge ^ c,; sucrostions or proposition » 

Witt you tell ^ jnx propositions are -(l) Th it 

Mill be upon that hoad people that British But* ‘•hoiitd 

it is tho do«iro of tho Briti^U^pcople tlf^^ ^ ^ of ^ 

bo one of justice and rig boncJlt p f Britain onh tot- 

India and Britain, and no. for Wrtt j w » »r n W . 'rt«on- 

detriment of India, and that the two pwt . ~ ^ 

meat of charge should bo » * - - ^ (:) Tha . up * «■>< 

not as those h ^ CCn ^ Tt onn^t of ox r rd,tur. m v.ntrh 
oquituhlo tho n 1 ^ terc t.d vl.ould 1-aM or, u / to 

Britain and India are j < to cipauL «'• j ^ 

ottent o' tho irtercst and 

Ti,„t tho creit.ou and . of t>1 i r A ! » •' 
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are beneficial to India but they are also British Interest in 
condition owontlal to the very axistenco and prosperity of 
British Rale, (5) That assuming as it la aald that Indio shoal <3 
bear alt those charges for Internal and oxternsl protection 
which she would hare to bear If British Rnlo dhl not exist she- 
ihould not bear the special cost of European agenev so for as 
used solely to maintain British sopromaoy And moreorer 
that If British Rnlo did not exist, everyone employed will bo on 
Indbn and not an European (6) That, as a practical arrange- 
ment, Britain should pay for oil British ornployod in Britain 
that India, should pay for nil Indian* ornployod In India 
and that as regards British employed In India and Indians 
employed In Britain thore should be an equitable apportion 
ment, according tb- respective benoBt and capaolty to pay To 
pot it still more moderately the payments to Europeans In 
both countries way bo divided half and half between Britsln 
and India. (7) That In the Army Nary nnd Civil Service 
public employment with Its adrantsge* and emoluments 
should be proportioned to the charge and In considering this 
point it should be homo In mind that In India Government 
employment monopoliser In great part the sphere of private 
entorprise nnd the open professions as practised In Britain 
(B) That the wars carried on beyond the Indian frontier of 
1858 are aa stated by Lord Salisbury “An indivisible part of 
a great Imperial question M and that therefore tho cost should 
primarily be borne b> the Imperial Exchequer India oontri 
bating a fair eharo onaocoont of and In proportion to Indirect 
and Inoldental benefits occrnlng to her and direct share In the 
services. (9) That from April 1885 to March 1891 noarty 
Hx. 123,000,000 were spent from Indian re vena ft* beyond the 
western nnd north western frontier* of India for avowedly 
Imperial purposes, and that a fair share of thb amount should 
bo refunded from tho Imperial Exchequer and aimllarty for- 
the oost of the Burmese war 

Where do you get that 119 millions ?— There Is a rotnrn 
made 

What I* the reference? — Return East India Military Ex 
ponditore beyond the frontier No 91 of 1895 

Perhaps you would Just hand It to me. (Return handed jb.) 
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Quite so Would you go on ?— Colonel H B Hanna in his 
book No 3“ Backwards or forwards ” gives at page 40 a table, 
and makes the total about Rs 714,500,000, out of which the 
. British Exchequer paid £5,000,000, towards the expenses of the 
Afghan war Besides this amount he points out several omis- 
sions I may put in this table with his remarks thereon in 
Chapter III 

Are there any further papers you would like to put in’— 
I desire to put in my correspondence wnth the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Civil Service Commissioners In this I 
claim that neither the War Office nor the Admiralty had any 
authority or power to exclude Indians from the commissioned 
ranks < 

What was tho origin of this correspondence of yours with 
these three departments ?— Questions were put m the Com- 
mission whether Indians were admissible nf the Civil Service 
m this country, and, then I put a question or two, I think to 
Admiral Kennedy with regard to the admission of Indians in 
the Naval service The answers were not quite positive and I 
thought proper to communicate with these three departments 
and-find out exactly what the real condition is, and that made 
me -carry on this correspondence which I am now putting 
before you. 

It is quite irrelevant to our subject, your correspondence ? 
— The employment of the service ? 

I am anxious to know what the object was, because the 
Commission must hereafter consider whether the correspond- 
ence is a correspondence which they would care to pubbsh , 
therefore I will ask you what was the outcome of the corres- 
pondence-let me take first of all the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners?— The Commissioners have replied positively that the 
Civil Servioe is open to all the Indians m this country, except- 
ing, of oourse, that they must oome.over here to be' examined 
' Yes ?— IJpon which I have put a short note saying that 
while for the Civil Service here every facility is given to the 
candidate by examinations m Edinburgh and Dublin, that 
Indians should fce compelled to come here for their examina- 
tions for service m their own country was not fair or just 
That is a note that I have attached to it 
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Your point there 1* that In order to qualify or to obtain 
admittance to the Civil Service In India, Indian gentlemen have 
to come over here to be examined ? — Ye*. 

Did I not gather from tome question* and inrvrer* that 
patted between 8ir Jame* Pelle and yourself that there haa 
been a Statute paared to enable Indian gentlemen to be admit- 
ted on certain condition* to the Gird Service In India without 
doming over here! — It ©s, a portion of them 

I thought I alio understood from Sir Jarae* Pelle that the 
principle Involved In that arrangement hai been ooniiitently 
carried out. 

With regard to that appointment of natives In India Yei ? 
— What I meant to say is, that there is a Statnte prescribing 
these nppo.ntments of a portion of the Civil Service, and rule* 
were made and appointment* were made bnt after tome nine 
or ten year* that la abolished *o that the 8tatute is a dead 
letter now ^ 

Then In fact, the point at iuue between you and the 
Civil Service Commissioner* wa* that yon object to the 
Indian candidates for appointment* to the Indian Civil Service 
being brought over here?— Ye* that was cot th* corre- 
spondence It I* my note upon the reply that foT the English 
Civil Service they are eligible 

They are eligible? — They are eligible that !■ distinctly 
pointed out, which wa* doubtful. 

May I alao oak the upshot of th* correspondence with the 
Admiralty T— The Admiralty— I was obliged to pat the last 
interpretation myself that in the commissioned offices Indiana 
will not be admitted, and so is the reply also of the War 
Offloe. I dlsonased that the authority by which they had any 
power to make appointments did not authorise them to exclude 
the Indians positively and distinctly from these servfoa*. 

But yon say that the Regulation* of the War Office and 
the Admiralty do exclude Indians ? — They do exclude Indians 
— th* War -Office— whloh I demur to 

They do not specifically do it, but they say that ft rests 
with the authorities here to say who Is to be admitted. 

They are not barred by Statute, bnt by Regulation?— No 
the W*r Office regulations distinctly exclude them. 

U-r 
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They do not mention natives ?— Oh yes, distinctly. 

You think so ? — Oh yes ; the correspondence states it 
My recollection was that they reserved the power to say 
who was eligible ? — That is what I wanted to know from 
them; the Admiralty fenced with me in that respect and 
would not give me a decided answer, but the War Office re- 
gulations are clear , they are given to me there distinctly they 
must be Europeans or Europeans naturalised , any others are 
entirely excluded, and then the Admiralty replied that their 
rules were something like or approximately 

Would you read the passage m the War Office letter on 
which you build that conclusion ?— Oh yes, I will read it>” 
*• i am to acquaint you, m reply, that candidates for admission 
m the British Army must be of pure European descent, and 
are also required to be British-born or naturalized British 
subjects , that is the Regulation.” 

I thought that had been altered ?— This is the latest I have 

got 

That is about a year ago, is it not ? What is the date of 
that letter?— The date of this is the 10th June, 189G> they 
have not given us any further information The correspond- * 
once is carried on up to the present day , there is a reply still 
standing which they have not yet given Since that a good 
deal of correspondence has taken place, but they have never 


modified that 

You have referred to Mysore State Are you able to 
develops and illustrate the views which are put forward as to, 
government by the Native States ?-Y es With regard to the 
Native States I agree with Lord Salisbury when he says The 
treneral concurrence of opinion of those who know India best 
,s that a number of well-governed small Native States or m the 
highest degree advantageous to the development of the 
political and moral condition of the people of India And 
Lrd Iddesleigh similarly said . “ Our Indian policy should bo 
founded on a broa'd bas.s There m.ght be d.ffloult.ea but 
what we had to aim at was to establish a system of Native 
States which might maintain themselves m a satisfactory 
relation ” Again, we should endeavour, as far as possible, to 
develop the system of native government to bring our native 
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-talent and atetesmanshlp, and to enllrt hi the cnu«e of Govern- 
ment ail that was great and good In them. Entertaining 
these Ideas, Lord Iddeilelgh practically earned them out In 
restoring Mysore, on the distinct basis that ' at onoe offered 
a guarantee for the good go to rumen t of the people and for 
the security of British rights and Interests " as I hare already 
stated. 

What advantages do you think would aoorue from this 
arrangement? — The advantages from this arrangement win be 
those The obvious conclusion is that the only natural and 
satisfactory relations between on alien supremacy and the 
pa opl o of India con be established on this basis alone. There 
are these obvious advantages in these relations. The British 
Supremacy booomes perfectly secure and founded upon the 
gratitude and affection of the people who though under such 
Sapromxoy wduld feel as being under their own ml ore and as 
being guided and pro tooted by a mighty supreme power 
Every State thus formed, from the very nature of its desire 
for self preservation, will ollng to the supremo power as lta best 
security against disturbance by any other State. The division 
in a number of States booomes a natural and potent pow&r for 
good in favour of the stability of the British Supremacy 
There will bo no temptation to any one 8tate to discard that 
supremacy while, on the other hand, the Supreme Govern 
ment, having complete control and power over the whole 
Government, of eaoh State, will leave no chance for any to go 
astray Every Instinct of self Interest and self preservation 
of gratitude of high aspirations and of all the best parts of 
human nature will naturally be on the side and in favour of 
British Supremacy which gave birth to theee States. There 
will be an emulation among them to vie with eaoh other in 
governing in the best way possible, under the eye and control 
of the Supremo Government on their actions, leaving no chance 
for mis- government. Eaoh will desire to produoe the best " 
Administration Report every year In short, this natural 
system has all the elements of consolidation of Britiih 
power of loyalty and stability and of prosperity of both 
-countries. Tbs result of this arrangement, in the cose of 
Mysore, has been most satisfactory from all sides. For the 
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result in Mysore, I give a' short statement from the Mysore 
Report of 1st October, 1895 Of the work of the late Maharaja 
from 1881 till his death at the end of 1894, it would be enough 
for me to give a very brief statement from the late address of 
the Do wan, to the Representative Assembly held at Mysore on 
1st October, 1895, on the results of the late Maharaja’s ad- 
ministration during nearly 14 years of his reign, as nearly as 
possible m the Dewan’s words The Maharaja was invested 
with power on 25th March, 1881 Just previous to it, the- 
State had encountered a most disastrous famine, by which a 
fifth of the population had been swept away, and the State 
had run into a debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British Govern- 
ment The cash balance had become reduced to a figure in- 
sufficient for the ordinary requirements of the administration 
Every source of revenue was at its lowest, and the severe 
retrenchments which followed had left every Department of 
State m an enfeebled condition Such was the beginning It 
began with liabilities exceeding the assets by Rx 307,500, and 
with an annual income less than the annual expenditure by 
Rx 12,500 Comparing 1880—1 with 1894—5, the annual 
revenue rose from Rx 1,030,000 to Rx 1,805,000, or 75 24 per 
- cent , and after spending on a large and liberal scale on all 
works and purposes of public utility, the net assets amounted 
to over Rx. 1,760,000 m 1894 — 5, m lieu of the net liabil- 
ity of Rx 307,500 with which His Highness’s reign began 
m 1881 

' Rx 

In 1881, the balance of State Funds was 240,743- 

Capital outlay on State Railways 251,919 

Against a liability to the British Government of 800, OlDO 

Leaving a balance of liability of Rx 307,500 

- Qn 30th June, 1895 — 


Assets 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

i 


Balanoe of State Funds 

Investment on account of Railway Loan 


1,272,361 

/ 


Repayment Fund . 278,150 

Capital outlay on Mysore-Harihar Railways 1,480,330 
Capital outlay on other Railways 413,339 
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Rx. 

(5) Unexpended portion of capital borrowed 
for Mysore-Hsrlhar Railway (with Britiih 
Government) „ 157 949 

3 , 605,119 

Llabhitiei Ex. 

(1) Local Railway loan KHX000 

(2) English Railway loan 1 038,180 

1 838380 

Not onsets 1,763 849 

And other asset! 

Capital outlay on original Irrigation works Rx. 990,893 

Besides the above expenditure from ourrent revenue, there 
is the subsidy to the Britiih Government of about Rx. 150,000 
a year or a total of about Rx. 3,700 000 in the 16 yean from 
1880-1 to 1894-5 and the Maharaja* civil hit of about 
Rx. 180,000 durlng'tbe 15 yean alio paid from the current 
revenue. And all thii together with In create of expenditure 
In every department Under the olronmatonoei above de- 
scribed, the adminutrmtionat the rtart of His Highness * reign 
wai necessarily very highly oentrall ted. The Dewmn, or the 
Exeoatlve Administrative Hoad, had the direct control, with 
out the intervention of departmental heads of all the principal 
departments, «uoh as the Land Revenue, Forests, Excite, 
Mining, Police Education, Mujroyi Legislative. As the Oman 
cea Improved, and as department after department was pat 
Into good working order and showed signs of expansion 
separate heads of departments were appointed for Forests and 
Police In 188o for Etolse In 1889 for Mnjroyi In 1891, and for 
Mining In 1894 His Highness was able to resolve upon the 
appointment of a separate Land Revenue Commissioner only 
In the latter part of 1894. Improvements wero made In other 
departments, local and municipal funds legislation, education, 
etc. There are no walls which, unfortunately the Finance 
Ministers of British India are obliged to raise year after year 
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of fall m Exchange, overburdening taxation, etc And all the- 
above good results are side by side "with an increase of popu- 
lation of 18 34 per cent m the 10 years from 1881 to 1891, and 
there is reason to believe that during the last four years the 
ratio of increase was even higher During the 14 years the 
rate of mortality is estimated to have deolmed 6 7 per mille 
But there is still the most important and satisfactory feature 
( to come, viz , that all this financial prosperity was secured 
not by resort to new taxation m any for m or shape. In the 
very nature of things the present system of administration 
and management of Indian expenditure m British India cannot 
ever produce such results, even though a Gladstone undertook 
the work Such is the result of good administration in a 
Native State at the very beginning What splendid prospect 
is m store for the future if, as heretofore, it is allowed to 
develop itself to the level of the British system with its own 
native services, and not bled as poor British India is 

You had some personal knowledge of Mysore, had you 
not?~-No, of Baroda I hnye personal knowlodgo 

Have you any later information about Mysore 9 ~I ha\ o the 
latest report of Mysore, which is summarised m the “Times ” 
of the 8th December 1896 The “ Times,” in its article on 
Indian affairs, confirms by actual facts and events the wisdom 
and statesmanship of Lords Salisbury and Iddlesleigh m tbeir 
one groat work of righteous and wise policy Fortunatolv, it 
is the very Mysore State to which this righteous and wise act 
was done, therefore, I desire to quote a few words The 
“Times” says “The account which Sir Shoshadn Iyer 
rendered to it of his last year’s stewardship is one of increas- 
ing revenue, reduced taxation, expenditure firmly kept m hand, 
reproductive public works, and a large expansion of cultiva- 
tion of mining, and of industrial undertakings The result is 
a surplus which goos to swell the previous accumulations 
from tho same souroe " Tho “ Times ” article concludes w ith 
the words* “A narrative such as Sir Sheshadri Iyer was , 
able to givo to tho Representative Assembly of Mysore makos 
us ronlise tho growth of capital m tho Nairn? States, and 
opens up now prospects of industrial undertakings and rail- 
way construction in India on a silver basis” Then ho has 
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said about Borne otter Native State*, but I have not Intro- 
duced that here, I have got thii latest report If the Com 
mi talon would allow me to put In a statement out of It, like 
the one I ha to already given. I have olted other Illustration* 
of Native States In my statement*, 

I think It probably would be best If you were to modify 
by those latest figures tho figure* which you have already 
given In your evidence ?—I coold give the latest figure* in 
continuation of those. 

You are giving us the examples of Mysore? -Yes. 

It !■ no good giving ua two get* of tablet in regard to I£ 
Can you not, with thlt latest report, correct the table you 
have already given u* in evidence ? — I could do but there I* 
thlfl difference thtt In the report which I have quoted hers he 
went Into the oomment* on the administration of the 15 years 
and gave the result up to 1591-5 In this last report, of oour*? 
he only goes. In the usual wsy into the figures of reoelptsand 
expenditure of the year he does not go again Into a report of 
the administration of the 15 years. 

Do the latter flgurea very much vary from the former?— 
They are not on those line* the other figures are simply the 
results and expenditure In the nsual way a sort of budget. 

We must bear In mind the danger of drowning the Com 
mission In figures. You were giving us an instance of the 
working of a Native State It la no use giving us two sets of 
table* in Illustration of that If you are satisfied with the 
figures you have given us for 1894-5— they appear to mo to 
give the niostratlon which you desire to give — then I do not 
think It would be necessary to supplement them with other 
figures? — -All right. 

Would you take Mysore as o type of Native States gen 
e rally ? — Yes. 

If I had for Instance, a list of the Native States before me 
here, and I were to put •them to you one by one, would you 
quote eaoh of them as a modol State of the kind like Mysore ?— 
Not evefy one of them — those that have Introduced Improve- 
ments in the way In which they have been Introduced In 
Mysore — Bare da trill be a very good Illustration, as far os 
that tree a 
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OnG used to hear that Oudh nas not a model kingdom ? 
Oudh was not a model kingdom. 

I have heard so What security is there that such a state 
of things as occurred m Oudh, or something like it, may not 
occur m these Native States?— No, for the times are entirely 
ohanged, and the control which the British Government has 
oven on the existing Native States is non?; of a different 
character altogether, and the management or the system of 
Government is more or less assimilated and brought to the 
system which exists in British India 

,Then your contention is that repetition of such evils as 
those which led to the annexation of Oudh must be prevented 
by the precautions to be taken by the Supreme Government, 
that is, by the Indian Government ? — In fact, the later im- 
provements and the way in which the administration is 
introduced in all Native States 

Would you quote Hyderabad as a case of model govern- 
ment 9 — Well, I am not acquainted with the details of the 
Hyderabad Government, and therefore it would not be right 
forme to give any opinion upon it My general impression 
is — and I may be wrong — that the State is not conducted in the 
way which would produce such results as Mysore has pro- 
duced It is more the defect of the administration than Ihe 
possibility of results as good as the Mysore > but still I qualify 
it that I may be wrong, because I am speaking only from 
general impressions about that State 

In that case, if Hyderabad does not come up to the level 
of Mysore the supremacy of the British Government is not 
■sufficient to seoure In a Native State suoh good results ?— If I 
am right m the impression, I think then it is evident that m 
that case the supremacy has not been exercised to the best 
advantage 

Now, leaving this point, you have put before us the 
practical remedy which you would reoommend, that is to say, 
you have called our attention to the cost to India of Euro- 
peans Have you any facts or practical figures on that sub- 
ject which you would like to put before the Commission? 

Yes, I leave the important suggestions I have made , I leave 
that consideration alone, and I come now to matters exactly 
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-a» they are. First of all, European*. Here i* Return 192 of 
1894 of East India salaries. In the Civil Department the 
-amount of annual salaries, Rs. 1 000 and upwards. Is — 

Br. 


Public Works Department (Civil) 

3 874^49 
909 814 

Absentee Allowances Civil Department 

173,677 

Public Works Department (Civil) 

44,734 

'Pensions paid In India, Civil — 

Europeans (Eurasians) 

973-3 

"Public Works Department, Civil — 

Europeans (Eurasians) „ 

13371 

Total In India 

5UC348 


in England, The amount for oivll and military are not 
separate which l may request to be supplied. 

Are you suggesting that those figures should bo supplied 
to enable you to giro a complete statement of the sum -which 
represents the oost of Europeans in. India ? — Ye* the two are 
mixed up Civil and Unitary only that the amount* might be 
separated, but I havo Just the total further on it doe* not 
matter much even If the information i* not given, because my 
illustration stand* just the same. Now what I urge Is that 
ithe European Civil Service is distinctly alleged to be employed 
mainly for the maintenance of the British Rule. For a praotf 
cal purpose at present I grant that the service l* for the 
benefit of India also— as for the maintenance of the British 
Role— and further I do not press for the very weak oapeoity 
of India. 1 say the least that Britain can do In justice to 
India is to pay half of the salaries of the Europeans in the 
‘Oivil Department*. The nert figure I want to put Is the ex 
pendltnre on the European Army m India, and pensions and 
other disbursements In Eogland. 

Army European* 


For the Military Deportment, Annual Salaries 
Public Works (Military) 


Rx. 

3,781^41 

171075 
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Absentee Allowances, Military 
Public works Military 
Pensions paidm India 
Pensions under Civil Regulations 
Europeans (Eurasians) 

Pensions under Army and Marine Regulations 
Europeans (Eurasians) 


Rx. 

234,900' 

7,089 


8,839 

101,697 


Total— India 4,305,444 

Paid in England — 

The amounts, Civil and Army together, are £3,710,678 
(including contributed) say at Rs 15 per £, Rx 5,566,01, grand 
total about 15 millions of Rx , to whioh is to be added the 
payments to European soldiers What I urge is that the 
Dntish Army is mainly for the maintenance of British Rule 
agamst internal or external troubles But for present practi- 
cal purposes I accept that the Army is for the benefit of India 
also, as for that of Britian , and I urge, therefore, that, leav- 
ing alone even the poverty in India, Britain m fairness to 
India should share the expenditure, say half and half, for 
what is a common punpose of equally vital importance to both 
The Government of India correctly puts the position “ Mil- 
lions of money have been spent on increasing the Army m 
India, on armaments and fortifications to provide for the 
security of India, not agamst domestio enemies, or to prevent 
the incursions of the warlike peoples of the adjoining coun- 
tries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power m the 
East ” 

You have heard a good deal of evidence taken on the 
subject of existing Army charges Would you not think it 
desirable to criticise what you have heard put before us with 
regard to the different branches of Army expenditure or have 
you any remarks or suggestions to make upon the question of 
appointment as it has been before us ?— Apart from the mv 
portant considerations to which I have already referred, and 
taking the question as it exists now I consider, as far as I can 
judge at present, that the Government of India has made out - 
a fair case I have heard the other side of the War Office ami 
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the Admiralty srad this I shall fairly consider and pit© ray 
opinion on In tho preparation of the Iteport- 

Therefore so far In offering yonr evidence yon do not 
wish to rnnko any remarks upon those Important questions} — 
ho; I do not see tho ncces Ity of It, because the question has 
been eery fairly and largely discussed, and tho Government of 
India has put tbecase very fairly a« far as I could see IL 

On that point you as octateyoursclf with the Ooremraent 
of India?— Nei I am quite satisfied with tho fairness with 
which thry havo urged tho question 

And you do not wish to go beyond them No 1 do not 
wish to go beyond thorn 

Then do you wish to offer any remarks in connexion with 
tho Navy ?—Sei with regnrd to the Nnrj It Is of absolute 
necessity to Fnpland whether there was rule In India or not. 
With regard to the alr-olnte necessity to tho United kingdom 
Itself for its own safety of the whole Nary os it exists and Is 
intended to ho Increased thrre Is but general opinion without 
any distinction of parties It will be easy to quote expressions 
from many prominent politicians. Ills In fact tho grest sub- 
ject of tha doy for which there is almost unanimity I would 
content myself however with n few words of tho highest 
authority In tho realm under tho Sovereign thol rimoMInlster 
and also of tho Chnnoollor of the Exchequer Lord Salisbury 
said in his Brighton speech I haeo not quoted tho whole 
words but Just *Qch words as apply here i 

“Dot dealing with such money os you possess 
that tho first elolm Is the naml defence of England I am 
glad that you welcomo that sentiment. It Is our 

business to bo quito sure of the safoty of this Island homo of 
ours whose Inaccessibility Is the aouroo of our greatness that 
no Improvement of foreign fleets and no combination of 
forolgn alliances should bo able for n moment to threaten our 
safety at home Wo must mako ounwlves safo at 

sea whatever happoniu But after all snfoty 

safety from o foreign foe oontos first lxiforo ovory other 
earthly blessing, and v o must take oaro in our responsibility 
to tho many Intorowts that depend upon us In our rosponsihll 
Ity to tho go n era t Ions that arc to suoceod us we must take 
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care that do neglect of ours shall suffer that safety to be 
compromised ” 

Sir M Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer! so 
late as 28th January last (the “Times” 29th January, 1896), 
said emphatically, and m a fighting mood “ We must be pre- 
pared. We must never lose the supremacy of the sea Other 
nations had not got it and could afford to do without it, but 
supremacy of the sea was vital to our very existence ” 

The Irish Financial Relations Report at page 23, says 

“ Sir Edward Hamilton has stated m his evidence that he 
did not believe that if Ireland ceased to exist, Great Britain’s 
expenditure on the Army and Navy could be reduced (Ans 
8741-2) The enormous outlay on the Navy has become ne- 
cessary in consequence of Great ( Britain’s position as the 
first commercial power in the world, on account of her enor- 
mous trade with every part of the globe, and on account of 
“the dependence of her inhabitants for subsistence on supplies 
from" abroad, and on having a safe ocean communication ” 

, Notwithstanding that such is the absolute necessity of 
England to have even more than its present Navy as a world- 
wide power, I am willing to allow that a fajr'share should be 
paid by India, for the vessels that are kept m the Indian 
waters, and which have been under consideration by the Com- 
mission. Well, that I have said m the question of partner- 
ship, and therefore I will not add here, that whatevoris asked 
from us to contribute, to that extent we should have a sharo 
m the benefits of that service It comes, m fact, next immedi- 
ately — about partnership 

Considering the partnership between England and India, 
should not India take some share in all such charges as are 
required for Imperial common interests 9 — Yes About the 
partnership between England and India, as it becomes an ele- 
ment in all questions of the relations betvoen the two coun- 
tries The Indians are repeatedly told, and m this Commis- 
sion several times, that Indians are partners in the British 
Empire and must share the burdens of the Empire Then I 
propose a simple test For instance, supposing that the ex- 
penditure of the total Navy of the Empire is, say, £20,000,000 
and as partners in the Empire you ask Bntish India to paj, 
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£10,000 000 moroorlo* British India, a* partner would be 
ready to pay and therefore 01 partner rauvl Hare her share* 
m the employment of nritlsh Indiana and in every other 
benefit of the service to tho extent of her contribution. Take 
the Array Suppose the expenditure of the total Army of the 
Umpire It, say £40 000 000, bow you may nsk £*0.000 000 
or more or lest to ho contributed by Britlah India. Then av 
psrtnor* India mart claim and must hare errty employ 
ratnt and bensflt of that service to the oxtent of her conlribu 
tlon,If on the other hand yooforce the bolples* and voiceless 
nritlsh India to pay Imt not to receive a return to tho oxtent 
of tho payment then yonr treatment Is the unrighteous 
treatment of tho alove master over British India on o slave 
In short, if British India is to be treated os a partner In the 
Umpire It rauit follow that to whaterer extent (bo It a forth 
mg or n hundred mllllnna) British India contributes to the 
expense of any department, to that extent of the British 
Indiana must have a abnro In the aerricos noil benefits of that 
department whether civil military naval oranyotherl then 
only will British India he the Integral part * of or partner 
in the Fmpire 

Have you any consideration! to lay beforo tho Com 
mission on tho *ul Jeot of frontier expenditure! — lev 
according to the table of and comment on the expenditure 
on the frontier wars from Colonel Ilonna a hook Tills ex 
pondlture which Is entirely Imperial— for the maintenance of 
British Rulo egnlnat Russian invasion — la,sa> ronndly nbout 
Rr. 80,000,000 or more oat of whloh £5 000 000 haro been 
paid by England I am not at all discussing the policy of 
these wars. All I simply any Is that those frontier wars aro- 
aTowedly for Imperial purposes that both England and India 
must bb considered ns benefited by it and the least that 
should be done in justice In India is to halve the expenditure 
if not In the proportion of tho oapaolty of India qi compared 
with that of England 

I hare hero the highest declaration* of the Imperial 
character of these wars. If tho Commission would allow I 
*dhall read them. 

On 11th Fobmsry 1880 Ur Fawcett moved the following. 
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-amendment to the Address m reply to the Queen’s Speech 
(Hansard, Vol 250, p 453) 

“ But humbly desire to express our regret that m view of 
the declarations that have been made by Your Majesty’s 
ministers that the war in Afghanistan was undertaken for 
Imperial purposes, no assuranoe has been given that the cost 
incurred m consequence of the renewal of hostilities m that 
-country will not be wholly defrayed out of the revenues of 
India.” 

Mr Fawcett then said (Hansard, YoL 250, p 454) 

“ And, fourthly, the most important question, as far as he 
was able to judge, of who was to pay the expenses of the war 
. It seemed to be quite clear that the expenses” of the 

war should not be borne by India, and he wished to explain 
that so far as India was concerned this was not to be 
regarded as a matter of generosity, but of justice and legal- 
ity . . , The matter must be decided on grohnds of 

strict justice and legality (p 457) It was a 

remarkable thing that every speech made m that House, or 
out of it, by ministers or their supporters on the subject 
showed that the war was a great Imperial enterprise, those 
who opposed the war having always been taunted as being 
“ parochial ” politicians who could not appreciate the magni- 
tude and importance of great Imperial enterprise . 

(p 453) He would refer to the speeches of the Viceroy of 
India, the Prime Minister, and the Secretary of State for 
JB oreign Affairs upon the subject In December, 

1878, the noble earl * warned the peers that they must extend 
their range of vision, and told them that they were not 
to suppose that this was a war which simply concerned 
some small cantonments at Dakka and Jellalabad, but one 
undertaken to maintain the influence and character not of 
India, but of England m Europe Now were they going to 
make India pay the entire bill for maintaining the mfluenco 
-and character of England m Europe . . His lord- 

ship! treated the Avar as indissolubly connected with the 

* The Prime Minister 

f The Marquess of Salisbury. 
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Eastern question. Therefore, it teemed to him 

{Mr Fawcett) that it waa absolutely impossible for the Gov 
-eminent, unless they were prepared to oast to the wind* 
their declaration!, to oome down to the Howe and regard the 
war at an Indian one All he d cubed waa a deala 

ration of prlnolple, and he would be perfectly satisfied if 
iomeono representing the Government would get np and aay 
that they had always considered thia war as an Imperial one 
for the expenses of whioh England and India were jointly 
liable.” 

Afterwards Mr Fawcett said (p. 477) 

"He was entirely satisfied with the assurance whioh had 
been given on the pert of the Government that the House 
should havo an opportunity of dismissing the question before 
the Budget was Introduced and would, therefore, beg leave 
to withdraw his amendment. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Beaoonsfleld emphasised the 
objeots to be for British Imperial purposes (85th February 
1880 Hansard, Vob *50 p. 1,094) 

u That the real question et issue was whether England 
should possess the gates of her own great Empire in Indie 
We resolved that the time had oome when this 
-country should acquire the complete bommandand possession 
of the gates of the Indian Empire. Let me at least believe 
that the peers of England are still determined to uphold not 
only the Empire, but the honour of this oonntry M 

Bo it is clear that the object of all the frontier wars, large 
or small, vras that England should possess the gates of 
Jur own greet Empire,” that u ihU country should so quire the 
•complete command and possession of the gates of the Indian 
Empire,” and uphold not only the Empire but also "the 
honour of this oonntry " Gan anything be more dear than 
the Imperial character of the frontier wars T 

Mr Fawoett, again, on 12th March, 1880, moved (Hansard 
VoL 851, p. 988) 

That In view of the declarations whioh hare been 
officially made that the Afghan war waa undertaken in the 
joint Interests of England and India, thia House is of opinion 
that it Is unjust to defray out of tho revenues of India the 
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whole of the expenditure incurred in the renewal of hostilities, 
with Afghanistan ” 

Speaking to this motion, Mr Fawcett, after referring to 
•the past declarations of the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State foi Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
quoted from the speech of the Viceroy soon after his arrival 
(p 923).' 

“ I came to India, and just before leaving England for 
India I had frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, the then 
Indian Secretary, and I came out specially instructed to treat 
the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a great 
Imperial question mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
And further on Mr Fawcett said (p 926) 

“ What was our policy towards self-governed colonies, and 
towards India, not self-governed ? Inthfe self-governed colony 
of the Cape we had a war, for which we were not responsible 
Who was to pay for it? It would cost the English people 
something like £5,000,000 In India there was a Avar, for which 
the Indian people Avere not responsible— a war which grew 
out of our own policy and actions in Europe— and we are 
going to make the ihdian people, who Avere not self-governed 
and were not represented, pay every sixpence of the cost 

And so. Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, 
and the Viceroy, bad cleared up the whole position “ To 
treat the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a 
great Imperial question, mainly depending for its solution 
upon the general policy of Her Majesty’s Government,” and 
the Indian people having no voice or choice m it 

Mr Gladstone, following Mr Fawcett, said (p 930) 

“It appears to me that, to make such a statement as that, 
the judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression of that 
of the people of India, is an expression of paradox really 

surprising, and such as is rarely beard among us (p 932) 

In ray opinion my hon’ble friend the member for Hackney has 
made good his case ^ Still, I think it fair' and right to say 

that, in my opinion, my hon’ble friend the member for Hackney 
has 'completely made gopd his case His case, as I under- 
stand it, has not received one shred of answer 
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the occasion of the Penjdeh incident, is again a most signi- 
ficant proof of the Imperial character, of these frontier wars 
J^e said (Hansard, Vol 297, p 859) — 

“I have heard ( "vyith great satisfaction the assurance of 
hon’ble gentlemen opposite that they are disposed to forward m 
•every way the grant of funds to us to be used as we best think 
for the maintenance of what I have upon former occasions 
described as a National and Imperial policy Certainly, an 
.adequate sense of our obligations to our Indian Empire has 
never yet been claimed by any party m this country as its 
Exclusive inheritance In my opinion he will be guilty of a 
pioral offence and gross political folly who should endeavour 
to claim on behalf of his own party and superiority m that 
respect over those to whom he is habitually opposed It it an 
Imperial polloy in which we are engaged.” 

You lay great stress on the high authorities you quote, do 
you not, throughout your evidence ? — Yes 
, May I ask you, would you lay equal stress if I placed 
before you the same high authorities speaking m the other 
direction?— I lay stress upon high,i authorities m all matters 
whiph I have so thoroughly studied, and m which I agree with 
them Of course, e^ich authority has different opinions upon 
different subjects. 

But if the same high authorities ou another occasion 
‘spoke m a different sense would you lay equal strpss upon 
them ?— On the same subjeot , > , 

On the same subject ?— Well, I should be glad to see 

them ' 

You quote these high authorities, m support of yourown 

position ?— In support of my own views 

And strengthen your own views based on personal 
experience ? — What I consider to be the right thing, of 
-course. 

There is this to be said, where great reliance is placed on 
the expression of opinion of h high authority, in all probabil- 
ity an equally high authority can be produced on the other 
side ?— As Mr Came said, I produced authorities which are m 
support of my opinion 

> I am only pointing out that high authorities may be found 
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■an both tide* wo should boor that In mind beforo ijo place 
absolute reliahce upon what {• tald in political dJtouatkm ?— 
\ os. 

■\ ou are aware that tboro ha* been much diiauitlon about 
the employment of the Indian Army outatdo of India j hare 
yon any remark* to make upon what ha* ooonrred before the 
Commliflon upon that head \ e*. Thl* can beanswtredln 
two way*. If tho teat I hare Just propoied of dividing the 
whole Imperial expenditure and each deriving the bonoOt of 
the service* In proportion to tho contribution, then the whole 
Army and Nary beootne* altogether Imperial ond may bo 
used In any part of the world at common additional expendl 
ture. Socondly apart from auch Imperial partnership, when 
erer Indian forces are taken ontside Indian limit* tho expontei 
must bo paid In full by the Britiih Exchequer except when tho 
interests are dlatlnotly common plko that of the frontier war* 
a* a protection for both ngaintt Russian Invasion. In *uoh 
case n* I have already ata ted expon*e* maybe divided In *omo 
fair way giving *omo oon«Idor*tion to the capacity of both. 
On the other hand *uoh wars o* that of Abyaalnla abdforttto 
bonoflt of Egypt or the Gape Colony no expenditure ihould bo 
placod ordinary or extraordinary upon tho Indian revena**. 
The only case which can como at all, outside of Indio, within 
purview of common purpoiei like the North Wostern Fron 
tier war*, if when the 8ue* Oanal i* actoally threatened and 
hi* to be dofonded Then like oommon purpose both India 
and Britain can make a fair abare with some conildoratlon 
S or the poorer party Aden *hould be considered as for Im 
perl»l purposes, and bo divided in a *lrallar way With all 
other diplomatic or other expense* of Britain, India ho* no 
•connection or interest, and should not be mado to contribute 
Now tometime* thl* queation of interest may not be so very 
obvious, and, In any such difference, some fair tribunal should 
be resorted to decide the difference. This question of tri 
bunal has been already discussed in evidence, and I trust tho 
Commission may bo able to seo their way to 'recommend 
some. 

That, I think, completes your ovldonoe thank you Mr 
NaorolU 
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ll Qthtttjlon Haute 
Anerley Pari S E 
Jut if TO 

M\ Dear Sir William WEDDFJUnmy — In accordance 
mth tho reply of tho 5th inst. from the Currenoy Committee 
to your lettor laying “ they will however bo glad to aocord 
their best consideration to any written oommunlootlon whloh 
you m»y desire to lay beforo them ” I sood you this itate 
raent, which you would ho good enough to forward to them 
5. I may odd that I am willing to submit to any cross 
■examination that may bo considered necesjarj to tost tho 
correctness oT my views, or to ail. mo other questions You 
know that I ha to been in badness in the City for twenty five 
yoers aa a merchant, and alao aa a oommlsslon agent { I have 
■dealt with alraokt ovary kind of erport end import between 
England and India I havo aeon some oomraorciat and mone- 
tary crisis inolnding that of “the Black triday " when I 
think Messrs. Orerend Gurney and Co., closed their doors 
3. Kali or rise in exchange does not In itself (other clr 
■eumstaooes remaining tho some) mattor in true International 
trade which adjusts Itself automatically to the requirements 
of exchange To establish this proposition by a detailed ex 
planatlon of tho mode of operations of Indian trade I attach 
as Appendix A, iomo lettors which I wrote to The Tinas and 
Tho Daily Nmct in 1 838 
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4 Closing the mints or introducing a gold standard does 
not and cannot save a single farthing to the Indian taxpayers m 
their remittance for “Home Charges ” to this country The roa- , 
son is simple Suppose we take roundly £20,000,000 sterling to 
be the amount of the “Home Charges ” The Indian taxpayers 
have to send as muoh produce to this country as is necessary 
to buy £20,000,000 not an ounce less, no matter whatever may 
be the rupee or whatever the standard (gold or silver) m 
India- England must receive £20,000,000 in gold or produce 
worth £20,000,000 The only way in which relief can come to 
the Indian taxpayers m these remittances is the rise m the 
prices of the Indian merchandise in this country, and not by- 
any juggling with the currency laws of India 

5 The Government of India, m their despatch to the 
Secretary of State (Simla, November 6, 1878), themselves admit 
this m So many words — 

•* 66 Now, it is plain that so long as the amount of the 
so-called tribute is not changed the quantity of merchandise 
necessary to pay it will not change either, excepting by reason 
of a change of its value in the foreign country to which it 
goes " (c, 4868, 1886, p 25 ) 

6. Closing of the mints,'' and thereby raising the true 
rupee, worth at present about 11 d m gold, to a false rupee to 
be worth 1 6tf in gold, is a covert exaction of about 45 per cent 
more taxation all round from the Indian taxpayers, and at the 
same .time of increasing the salaries of officials and other 
payments in India by Government to the same extent, and 
giving generally the advantage to v creditors over debtors, the 
former being generally well-to-do and the latter the poorer 
classes, especially in the case of the money-lenders and tho 
ravats 

7 The roal and full effect of tho closing of the mints 
must be examined by itself , irrespective of tho effect of other 
factors First of all, tho closing of the mints Mas illegal, dis- 
honourable, and a despotic act * It is a violation of all taxa- 
tion Acts, by which thero was always a distinct contract 
botween the Government and the taxpayers based upon the 
fundamental principle of sound currency-: c , of a certain 
definite rupee And what is that fundamental principle upon 
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which tbe currenoy both of thl* country and of India, h 
bawd T The former is upon what is called the gold standard, 
and tho Uttor tho silver standard. Take this oountry 
first 

R. Hero tho whole currency is basod upon a sovereign -a 
fixed unit of a certain quantity of gold, whatever Its relative 
exchangeable value may bo with all other commodities. A 
sovereign is nothing more or less than or anything else hut, 
1.3*174 grains of gold of a certain fineness with a stamp n {ton 
it certifying to the world that It is what It professes to be 
and that no restriction whatsoever was to be placed either on 
the market of gold or on the coining of gold Any person may 
present 113174 grains of gold of standard Hotness with the 
mintage (which I think Is thrae halfpence on an ounce) and 
ask for a sovereign and will get It. It Is not buying or selling 
gold Government tlmplr having fixed a unit of currency 
measure, stamps the unit that K is tho proper unit. I should 
be surprised If Governn ent here should even think of interior 
ing with this unrestricted sale and coinage of gold, as ths 
foundation of the Round currency of this oountry Tho sover- 
eign is the standard by which every other oommodity Includ 
ing stiver Is measured In its erchangooble value just as a foot 
is a standard measure of length a gallon of liquid. Tho tax 
payer ■ contract tflth the Government is that he Is to pay In 
snob unrestricted sovereigns, and every taxation law lays 
down tho payment In auch sovereigns. 

9 Similarly about India — substitute ISO grains of stand 
ard silver with 2 per oent. for mintage for a rupee. In piece of 
123174 grains of gold, with throe halfpence for every ounce of 
gold coined, for a sovereign and all the above remarks apply 
word for word to the caso of India exoept that I ahould not 
be surprised at the Indian authorities playing any pranks 
regardless of oontequencet to the Indian people, as long as 
they are considered favourable to the H Interests," and are to 
be made at the cost of the Indians. 

10 This Is the true rupee— ISO grains of standard silver 

I understand that tharo Is no charge now (Coinage Act 
of 1R70 Sec 8) 
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•at its market value, With nearly 4 grams more for mintage, is 
convertible into a rupee without any restriction either on the 
silver market or on the free coming of silver. It is m this 
true rupee that the taxpayer is legally bound to pay his taxes 
Any interference with the fundamental principal and law of 
the rupee is illegal, immoral, or dishonourable. 

11. Now comes the false rupee The true rupee, in its 
relation to gold at the present market value of silver of 184 
grains, is worth, say, about lid of gold Government intervenes, 
abuses its p&wer or duty to com silver unrestrictedly, makes 
■the rupee scarce and false, and forcos it up to the value of 16(/ 
of gold, or about 269 grains of silver (including mintage), which 
■the rupee does not contain And the taxpayer is compelled, by 
what Mr. Gladstone called “ the argument and law of force, ’ 
to pay his tax m this false rupee, under the false pretonoe of 
using the word “ rupee ” when this “ rupee ” is not one rupee 
hut nearly one and a half rupee 

12, Let us now take the factor of closing the mints bj 
itself Suppose I go into the market with my produce to buy 
‘184 grams of standard silver for which I am asked one maund 
of rice I go to the mint and ask to com this into a rupee 
which I have to pay to the Sircar for my tax If I get the 
-rupee, then it is all right But no, the mint refuses to com 
It virtually tells me, " Bring 269 grains oT silver (t e , worth 
16d of gold) and you will get a rupee.” I go into the market 
to get the rupee The man v\ ho has the rupeo Wlls me, “ If you 
-give mo 269 grams of silver, or as much produce as would bin 
269 grams of silvor, I would give you the rupee ” What alter- 
native remains for me but to give as much of my rico, about 
maunds, to get this false “rupee,” instead of only one maund 
to get the true rupee which I can get in tbo same market and at 
the same tunc ? This is altogether independent of whatever the 
actual price of commodities may bo 

13 .If the actual price of ri o does not show this fall, 
owing to the disguise of the false “ rupee,” it is not that the 
closing of the mints has not produced this decline, but that 
other fortunate factors have influenced the pneo, whose benefit 
'is robbed away from mo by the Government by the covert 
device of the closing of the rniii^s Otherwise I would have 
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received so much higher price for ray prodnoe than the actual 
price The loss, therefore to me It all the urns as I wna 
forced to pay In my produce for 169 grains of ill Tor to get the 
false M ropoe Instead of at the mbi utomeaf paying for 184 
grains of silver to get tho true rupee Theae two dlfforent 
price* In merchandise for the false and the true rupee are 
demanded, as I have laid above at the tame tine and In the 
same market, the price of the false rupee, 45 per cent 
higher than that of the true rupee, entirely Irrespective of any 
general market rise or fall of price at any same time. If the 
aotual price of rice be 1J maunds for the false rupee the price 
at the tame time will be one maund for the truo rupee, or for 
184 grains of silver s 

14. To test this In another way let ns take some oom 
modlty In the country Itself upon wbioh the factor of the closing 
of the mints produoes Its full effect in the actual market, and 
which Is not materially affected by other commercial factors, 
wbioh operate generally upon the general merchandise. Such 
a oommodlty In India h gold It Is affAoted, not In merely 
foreign exchange or International relations, but In India a tin// 
as a commodity like every other commodity Bay I have n 
sovereign, and I want to sell It for rupees In India itself— not 
for exchange to foreign parts. If the “ rupee " were the honest, 
true rupee of the market value of 184 grains of silver I should 
get 13 such rupees for my sovereign, but et tho false value of 
rupee,” i*-, the markot value 269 grains of silver I actually 
get only 15 u rupees." This is the aotual price of gold to India 
-a deollne In the proportion of the fal«e Inflation of tho false 
M rufee. This is the ease with every commodity as can be 
tested by offering prodnoe for the true rupee of 184 grains of 
silver and for the false rupee or 366 grains of silver at the tarn* 
tfrtte and In the same market 

15 In addition to the higher taxation than inflicted on 
the Indian taxpayers, by an irony of fate, the very w Interests 
(bankers, merchants, planters, foreign capitalists of all kinds 
•etc.) for whose behalf, borides that of Government itself, all 
this dislocation of currency was made, are now loudest In their 
cry for all the mischief oaoeed also to them, and yet the 
(-authorities In both oo un tries remain blind and Infatuated 
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given quantity of silver and any attempt to give those terms 
a different meaning is condemned bj experience and authority 

II “3 If the present state of exchange be duo to tho 
depreciation of silver the Government aohorae if it itaooeods 
may relieve j— 

(1) The Indian Government from the Inconvenience of a 
nominal ro-adjustment of taxation in order to moot the loss 
by exchange on the homo remittances 

(I) Olrfl servants and other Englishmen who are serving 
or working in India, nod who desire to remit money to Eng 
land 

^3) EngUshmen who have money placed or Invested in 
India -which thoy wish to remit to England B ut ttdi relief trill 
Iks given at tht expetut of the Indian taxpayer and with the effect 
of increasing every debt or fixed payment in India including 
debts due by ryots to money-Undtn whilo its effect Will 1>© 
materially qualified so for as the Government are concerned 
by the enhancement of the public obligation* in India which hate 
Uen contracted on a tUoe r basis 

II. “ If then, a coao has been made out, which my Lords 
do not admit, for an alteration of the currency law of India tho 
particular alteration which the Government of India, propose 
oould not. In the opinion of tne Treasury be entertained until 
the doubts and objections whloh have suggested themselves to 
my Lords are answered and removed. These objections are 
founded on principles which hare been long and ably discussed 
and wfdoh are now generally admitted by statesmen and by 
writers of accepted authority to lie at the root of the currency 
system. 

13 u It Is no light matter to aoeept innovations whioh 
must say and undermine that system and my Lords have there- 
fore felt It their duty plainly — though they hope not Inconsist- 
ently with the respect due to the Government of India — to 
express their oonvletlon that tho plan which hod been referred 
to them for their observations Is one whloh ought not to b* sane- 
Homed by Her Majesty s Government or by the Secretary of 
State.** (Italic* are iilno ) 

14 Oon condemnation be more oomploto and convin- 
cing? 
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33 Notwithstanding the clear nnd emphatic view* of the 
Treasury expressing ** their conviction that the plan which had 
t*en rtf erred to tbera for their observation* W one which rwpM 
nof to be nncUontd by Her Hajeitf • CarfT*n*nt orbjtkf 
Set reterp of State " the Goxrrnmmt of India nnd the India 
Office again opened the subject In another form. 

31 1/jrd Randolph Churchill wrote to the Treasury on 
Jannar> - Cth 1SSG, and forwarded on March 17tb lW^, a letter 
from the Government of India dated February *nd 18SG(e 4868 
1886 pp. 3-3). To avoid repetition, I wtyild not late extract* 
from these Irtterv n* the reply of the Treasury embodies Uielr 
rloas. 

3— Thii reply of the Treasury i« dated May 3l*t 1836 
(signed Henry H Fowler) ' ** 6. A* a result of thU rerlew of 
the inconvenience* canted liy the depression In the ralaoof 
silver the Government of India express their opinion ~ 

\ et there remains one thing which is not beyond the posIWlity 
ofhaman control and that 1* the establishment of a fixed 
ratio between gold and aflrrr The proppsitkm thus stated 
ns an undoubtrd axiom la, however one of the most disputable 
nnd disputed points In economic science My Lords may In 
passing compare wllh tbl« statement the declaration recorded 
by Mr Ootihen Mr Gibbs nnd Sir Thomas Seceombe as the 
representative* of Her Majesty a Government at tho Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference of lO that the ostabUihment 
of a fixed ratio between cold and silver wos utterly Iroprnctlc 
able." 

33. “The Indian Government further express their belief 
(paragraph 7) that It U poaslble to secure a liable ratio be 
tween gold nnd allver and that a serious responsibility will 
rest both on tho Government of India and on Her Majesty • 
Government if they neglect any legitimate means to Urine 
about this result It would however havu been rnoro satis- 
factory Uthe Indian Government had undertaken toorplaln the 
ground* of their confidence that a stable ratio lictween gold 
nnd silver can be established and tho methods byvrhlchthl* 
is to be accomplished ** 

34. U B. In December 1878, Lord Granbrook, then Secre- 
tary of State tar Indio, forwarded to the then Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer (Sir .Stafford Northcote), without any expression 
of opinion, two despatches from the Government of India, con- 
taining certain proposed remedies for the evils arising out of 
the depression in the value of silver which were then m full 
force In the only one of those despatches to which reference 
need here be made, after unfavourable reference to previous 
suggestions — (1) that a gold standard and gold currency should 
be introduced into Inflia , and (2) that the weight of silver in 
tho rupee should be increased, it was proposed to limit the 
free coinage of silver at the Indian mints The intention of 
this change was to introduce into India a gold standard, 
while retaining its native silver currency, the ratio be- 
tween the currency unit (the rupee) and the standard (the 
sovereign) being fixed arbitrarily by the Government The 
means for attainmg this end are worked out m the despatch 
with great elaboration of detail ” (Italics are mine.) 

35. “ 9. This despatch and its proposals were submitted 
by Lord Oranbrook, on behalf of the Indian Government, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a 
Committee consisting of Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Edward Stan- 
hopo, M P, Sir Thomas Seccombe, Mr (now Bir Thomas) 
Farrer, Mr. (now Sir Reginald) Welby, Mr Giffen, and Mr 
Arthur Balfour, M. P These gentlemen reported, on the 
30th April, 1879 — ‘That having examined the proposals con- 
-tamed in the despatch, they were unanimously of opinion that 
they could not recommend them for the sanction of Her 

Majesty’s Government ’ . . _ 

36 “10. Subsequently on the 24th November, 1879, the 
Treasury replied in detail to the proposals of the Indian Gov- 
ernment In the first part of that letter, which summarises 
the case as stated in the despatch, I am to call the particular 
attention of the Secretary of State to the following passages, 
which seem to apply with equal force to the present situ- 

37 “ 4 My Lords need not point out that a change of the 
Currency Laws is one of the most difficult tasks which a 
•Government can undertake, and that it is most unadvisable to 
legislate hastily and under the influence of the pressure of the 
moment, or of an apprehension of uncertain consequences, 
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safely concluded that the control of its expenditure is far more 
within the reach of a Government than is the regulation of the 
market value of the precious metals ” (c. 4868, 1886, p, 12.) 

44 Before proceeding further I may m passing point out 
that 10,1876 the Government of India itself was against their" 
present proposals, and, as my ^Lords of the Treasury say, they 
have urged no souiid reasons to alter those views. I have not 
got the Government of India’s despatch of 1876, but I quote 
from that of November 9, 1878 {e 4868), 1886, p 18. 

45-. “3 The despatch above referred to (October 13th, 
1876) discussed in some detail The general result, 

however, was to point out that the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard with a gold currency that should replace the existing 
silver would be so costly as to be impracticable, and would 
otherwise be open to objection , 

46. “4. The despatch notices also, but only to reject it 
the proposal that the Indian standard of value, and with it the 
exchange value of the rupee, might be raised by limiting the 
coming of silver m the future and by adopting a gold standard- 
without a gold currency ” (The italics are mine ) 

47 “ The Government of India, in their reply of February 9, 
1877, to a Resolution of the Bengal Chamber of Commerco 
passed by them on July 15, 1876, said — 

“8. The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure of value unless its use as the material of legal tender 
currency is freely admitted If, therefore, the free coinage of 
silver on fixed conditions were disallowed m India silver would 
no longer be the standard of value of India, but another 
standard would bo substituted, namely, the monopoly value of 
the existing stock of rupees tempered by any additions made to 
it by the Government or illicitly. If no such conditions were 
made the value of the rupeo will gradually but surelj rise ” 

48 “ 9 The stamp of a properly regulated mint, such ns 
the Indian Mints, adds nothing except the cost of manufacture 
ard seigniorage to the value of the metal on which it is im- 
pressed, hut only certifies to its weight and purity 

49 “ 10. A sound system of currency must bo automatic 
orsolf-regulating. No civilised Government can undertake to 
determine from time to time ^y nmch tbc legal-tender 
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■currency should bo increased or decreased nor would it be 
justified in leaving the comm unity without a fixed metallic 
standard of value even for a short time It I* a mistake to 
suppose that any European nation has rejected silver as a 
standard of value without substituting gold ” (c. 70fi0 II 
1893, p. 337 Petition of the Indian Association to the House 
of Commons.) 

50 And yet the Government forgot Its “Civilisation* and 
its ** sound system ** and inflicted upon poor India the penalty 
■of Its folly by the troubles of the post five years, and what is 
worse still, they want to persist In the same mischief. 

51. Reverting to the above replies of the Treasury after 
such complete condemnation by the Treasury of the proposals 
ol the Government of India, the Indian authorities fought shy 
of the Treasury and after Inviting a meaningless despatch to 
keep pp appearances, left the Treasury severely alone as far 
os I know and adopted their own usual men ns to have their 
own way to rush Into their own foregone crude and thought 
less legislation- The only wonder is that the Committee of 
1893 while knowing all this and seeing all the pitfalls and 
serious consequences of the proposals allowed the Indian 
Government to have their own way in the face of the eraphatlo 
rejection by the Treasury of these proposals. 

51. To me the proceedings of the Indian authoritiee are 
nothing surprising Whenever they make np their mind to do 
a thing they would do It — he the opposition what It may — be it 
of Parliament itself Resolutions or Statute* of Parliament, 
or condemnation by the Treasury are to them nothing Tho 
usual pr ooe ss in such cases is to appoint a Commission or a 
■Committee put in Members, and have witnesses of their own 
choice, leaving, if possible, just a small margin for appearance 
of Independence. Generally they get their own foregone con- 
-elusions. If by some happy chance the Commission decided 
anything against their viiw so much the worse for tho Commis- 
sion. The report Is pigeon holed never to see the light of day 
or to ignore such part as is not agreeable. If thwarted (aa la 
•this instanoe by the Treasury), the Government keep quiet 
for a time, wait for mare favourable opportunities, and are at 
it again, taking better cars against another mishap. 

U — H 
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53 Thus they took their oto usual course, 'which has, as- 
was clearly predicted at the tune, launched us on the present 
sea of troubles 

54 What is stranger still is, that after the Treasury so 
distinctly condemned these proposals, they did not care to see 
that any contemplated rash and crude legislation was not 
inflicted on the Indian taxpayers The fact seems to be that 
India is the vile body upon which any quacks may perform any 
vivisection, and try any cruel, crude, or rash experiments. 
What matters what is done to it ? The Treasury, t e , the 
English taxpayer, lias not to suffer in any way India is our 
helot, she can be forced to pay everything But they forget 
Lord Salisbury’s eternal v ords — “ injustice will bring down the 
mightiest to ruin." 

55 The next natural question is— Why is it that fall in 
exchange should cause grievous troubles to India and not to 
any other self-governing, 6ilver -using country ? What is the 
real disease which creates all the never-ceasing pains of India ? 
The reply is given by Lord Salisbury in four words, “ India 
must be bled ” under a system of “ political hypocrisy ” As 
long as this is the fate of India under an un-Bntish system of 
Government, no jugglery, no loud professions of benevolence* 
no device of raising a rupee to what it is not worth, will cure 
India’s sad fate and “terrible misery” (Lord Salisbury’s 
words ) 

56 I shall let the authorities themselves speak about the 1 
real cause of India’s troubles. Lord Salisbury’s view I have 
given above The following extracts explain this view more 
explicitly and how it is effected. First, Lord Salisbury has 
explained that “ the injury is exaggerated m the case of India* 
where so much of the revenue is exported without a direct 
equivalent.” 

57 And the literature of this very controversy itself sup- 
plied a clear explanation Lord Randolph Churchill, as Secre- 
tary of State for India, explains how the “ bleeding” and the 
drain of revenue is effected, and indicates also the final retri- 
bution— just as Lord Salisbury does, as already quoted by me. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, m his despatch to the Treasury of 
January 26th, 1886, (c 4868) 1886, p. 4, says -first— 
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58. “It needJCardly be aald that It l* In consequence of 
the large obligatory payments which the Government of India baa 
to make In England in gold currency that the foil in the 
exchange value of the rupee affect* the public finances.” 
(Italic* are mine.) 

*59 And next he hits the nail on the head, and give* con 
cbely and uomlstakeably the real erfl from whloh all India t 
woe* flow 

GO. He aay* — The portion of India In relation totaxa 
tlon and the *onroe* of the publio revenue* i* very peculiar not 
merely from the habits of the people, and their strong aversion 
to change which i* more apeclally exhibited to new forme of 
taxation but likewise from the choree ter of the Gooemme'tl, which 
is in tJu hands of foreigners, vko hold aU ike principal admin (tdra- 
Iwt offices and form so large a part of ths Army The Impatience 
of new taxation which would have to be borne wholly as a 
consequencs of ths foreign rule imposed on the country, and 
virtually 1? meet additions to ohargss arising outside of tfu 
country would conatitute a political danger the real magnitude 
oi -which. It l* to be feared, i* not at all appreciated by peraona 
who have no knowledge of or concern In, the Government of 
India, trot which thoae reapomlble for that Government have 
long regarded a* of the most eoriooa order ” (The Italic* are 
mine ) 

61 Here, then la the roal diaaoae— * Tks character of the 
Government, which is in ths hands of foreigners who hold all the 
principal admlnlatratlve office*, and - form *o large a part of the 
Army” — “ the taxation which would have to be borne wholly as 
a consequent* of ths foreign rule imposed on the oountry and 
virtually to meet additions to charges arialng outalde of the 
oountry “ 

fij. And it la remarkable that thla waa prophet! nd more 
than a hundred year* ago by the highest Indian Authority of 
the day 

Sir John Shore In hi* famotra minute In 1787 (Parllaman 
tary Return 377 of 1812, per a. 131) any* — 

63. “ Whatever allowanoa we may make for the inoreaaed 
Industry of the subjects of the State owing to the enhanced 
demand for the produce of it (soppoalng the demand to b* 
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enhanced), there 'is reason to conclude tha 1 , the benefits are 
more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable from the system 
of a remote foreign dominion ” (Italics are mine ) 

64 These evils of the system of a remote foreign dominion 
must be faced by the British rulers before it is “ too late ’’ No 
jugglery of currency, or loud professions of benevolence, or 
the hundred and one subterfuges to which Indian authorities 
resort, will ever cure these evils— or put British Rule on a solid 
and safe foundation and relieve the Indian people of all these 
national, and political and moral degradations and debasement* 
and economic and material destruction. Give Jndia true British 
Rule in place of the present un-Bntish Rule, and both England 
and India wdl be blessed and prosperous \ 

65, Now, with regard to the immediate position — PPhat is 
to be done now? Retrace the false step of 1893, taken m spite 
of the clear warnings pf the Treasury and others, and against 
the “law of Nature.” The opening of the mints to the unrestrict- 
ed coming of silver will correct all the mischievous results that 
have flowed from the closing of the mints And further, the true 
remedy, as pointed out by the Treasury, is a reduction of ex- 
penditure and readjustment of establishments 

6$ It never occurs to the .Indian authorities m both 
countries that the high salaries of officials may be reduced, say 
a third, and, as repeatedly urged by many a nght-thmkmg 
man, Native agency should be substituted— except for the 
highest control — for the foreign agency, and that Britain should 
contribute its fair share of the expenditure, to the extent to 
which such expenditure is incurred for its own purposes and 
lenefils, such as the European services and Imperial wars, etc 
Of oourse, anybody can understand that it is hard for officials 
to cut their own salaries, and let the Indians to come by their 
own, or ask the British people to contribute a fair share. But 
this is the only remedy both for the preservation of English rule 
and for the prosperity of both England and India 

67. The opening of the mints will have immediate import- 
ant effects (1) The stringency of the money market arid the 
consequent dislocation of trade will be remedied (2) The 
poor taxpayer will have to submit to such additional taxation 
only (after careful and earnest reduction of expend] ture and 
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avoiding of suicidal and unnecessary wan) ai will be absolute 
ly necessary to meet the deficit earned by the natural fall of 
fliobaage Instead of a concealed enormous enhancement of the 
w\oU taxation of the country under the disguise and by the 
creation of a falso rupee ** by dosing the mints to the extent 
of the difference between the mine of the true and false rupee 
(may be between fW. and 16d or nearly three times as 
mucb) 

The Indian authorities mast take the advice which the 
Treasury has given, and restore the currency law to its original 
parity and soundness. 

68. The second proposal for a gold standard (with partial 
or full quantity of gold) must be abandoned. The Government 
of India havo themselves condemned the proposal as already 
stated, paragraph 45. What does it meant It Is most Inop- 
portune at present. It means that all the proportionate small 
quantity of silver that b In British India, and the proportion 
ately Urge quantity that b in the Native States, must be 
forcibly (not by any natural oconomio cause bat by the des 
potbm of the State) deprived of a Urge portion of Its present 
value by throwing a Urge quantity of It In the market, and buy 
a largo quantity of gold at a still higher proportion of value by 
the Urge additional demand created by It. All thb loes In 
cheapening sflver and dearer gold to be squeesed out of the 
poor wretched famished ryot of India 

CO The conversion of stiver into gold standard cannot be 
carried out without great cost (see paragraph 45), whloh wfli 
be the highest cruelty and tyranny to Inflict upon the * blood 
less ” and miserable and helpless people of India, and especially 
thU infliction to be made on the fake assumption that h will 
give relief from the burden of the remittances for ‘ Home 
Charges,” when It will do nothing of the kind as stated by 
Government Itself. 

70. The step U not at all necessity for any eoonomla 
purpose except that it will be a convenUoce to the foreign 
exploiter official and non-offlcUL A gold currency without 
gold (paragraph 48) and with an unrestricted silver currency W 
a delusion rejected by Government Itself and forcibly impressed 
by the Treasury 
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7L I do sincerely hope and trust that this and all such 
heartlessness towards, and un-Bntish treatment of, the wretch- 
ed people of India will become a thing of the past, and a true 
British Rule may bring blessing and prosperity to both Britain 
and India. 

72 I beg to give m Appendix C a statement of December 
11th, 1892, which I had submitted to the Currency Committee 
in 1892, from which it will be seen that I had then pointed out 
the objections to tho proposals I also beg to refer the Com- 
mittee to my evidence before the same Committee on December 
17th, 1892, (Chap 7060, II, 1893, p 106) 

73 Theroare several other more or less minor questions 
Suppose a rvot is paving Rs 10, what will bo taken from him 
in gold ? Will it be at the rate at which the intrinsic value of 
tho silver is at tho tune (at present 1 Id may bo Cr? ), or will 
demand bo mndo at the present false value of 1$ 4d , or oven in 
the despotic power, nt the rate of 2s , i e , Hi of tho Rs 10 ? 

74 When gold currency is introduced what salary will bo 
paid to tho officials at lief or 6d of whatever tho market valuo 
of tho rupee may bo, or at 16ff, or even 24d , of tho despotic 
value of the “ rupee," for cvcrj rupee of tho salary— a rupco of 
180 grains of silver In other words, will it bo £25 at (W* or 
about £46 at lief , or about £66 at 1G</ , or £100 at 24d for a 
presont salary of Rs. 1,000, of a rupee of 180 grains? 

7i Tlicro is tbo foreign merchant or capitalist of ovory 
kind nlwajs wanting to savo himself in bis trade-risks nt thi 
cost of the t vxpayor, bosides using to no small oxtor.t, or to the 
oxtont of tho doposits of rovonuo in tho bonks, tho revenues 
of tho taxpayers, ns Ins capital for his trade, and besides what 
is brought back to India out of tho " bleeding " of India as his, 
tho foreign capitalist’s capital Is Government going to inflict 
oppression upon tho Indian tixpajcr whenever these “in- 
terests " raiso a cr> and agitation for their selfish ends ' 

Merchants and all sorts of foreign capit ilistic exploiters and 
speculators must bo loft to themselves It is no business of the 
Mate to ir.torforo in their behalf at the cost of the Indian tax- 
payers they know their business, they are able, ord ougl * 
to bo eft to tale care of them v elses Thoj exploit the countrj 
with the Indiana* revenue and * blecdirg *' That is bad enough 
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fn all conscience— tho proDti are their* and the 1oj*«» must 
be also their* and not an additional Infliction upon the Indian 
taxpayer*. 

76. The Government here dare not play auoh prank* with 
the taxpayer* In India the Government only think* of the 
foreign intoreat (offlolal and non-offlolal) flr*t and of the 
subjeot* afterwnrds, If It aver think* of tho aubjeots at all 
when foreign w Interests " ore concerned. 

77 Lord Mayo ha* truly said: **I havo only one object 
in all I do I believe we have not done our duty to tho people 
of the land. Millions have been spent on the conquering race 
which might havo been vpont in enriching end in elevating the 
•children of tbo soil We have done much, bnt we oan do a 
goat deal more It it, however Impossible unlets wo spend, 
le*« on the Jntereata and more on the people," 

78. On another occaaion ho aeid **We mod take into 
aooount the lnhnbltanta of the country — the wolfcro of tho 
people of India la our primary object. If we arc not hero for 
their good, wo ought not to bo here at all."— The Hindu of 
4th May 1898. Blr W Hunter a " Life of Mayo ” 

79 Thla 1* exactly the wholo troth It la the Interests 
alona that the preaant aoiflah ayatem and spirit of Government 
care for^-and though that la acme profit to England it La moat 
destructive to India. If according to tljo noble word* of 
Lord Mayo the people* true welfare were mode the objeot 
England Itself will be vuatly more benefited than it is at 
present and India will also be benefited and will bleaa the 
name of England, instead of curving it a* ahe now begins to do 
— shut your eye* to it ka much a* you like. Do a* Lord 
Mayo says, and all difficulties of trade taxation, flnonoes, 
currency famine, plague, unnecessary war*, and last, but not 
least, of poverty and disaffection will vanish. The pait has 
been bad, "bleeding and degrading"; let thb future be good 
yet— prospering and elevating. India then will be quite able 
to pay oi much a* may be necessary for healthy Govern 
ment, and ail necetiarj/ progress. 

80 In the above remarkable and true words of Lord 
6layo, you ham the cause of all India a woes and evil*, and 
■all England s political dangers of “the most serious order" 
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as well as the proper remedy for them Will this Ourrenc, 
Committee rise to its duty and patriotism ? 


Yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naoroji 


Sir William Wedderburn, 

Chairman of the British Committee of 

The Indian National Congrpss, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S W 


APPENDIX A —INDIAN EXCHANGES 
From, the Times, September 9lh, 1SS6 

l 

SIR,— I hope you will kindly allow me to make a few 
observations upon Indian exchanges I shall first describe the 
mode of operation of an export transaction from India In 
order to trace the effect of the exchange only, I take all other 
circumstances to remain the same — ic, any other circum- 
stances, such as of supply and demand, etc , which affect 
prices. 

I take an illustration in its simplest form Suppose I lay 
out Rs 10,000 to export 100 bales of cotton to England I 
then calculate, taking exchange into consideration, what price 
in England will enable me to get back my Rs 10,000, together 
with a fair profit— say, 10 per cent — making altogether 
Rs. 11,000 Suppose I take Exchange at Is per rupee, and 
v find that 6d. per lb will bring back to me m remittance 
a$ much silver as would make up Rs 11,000 I then instruct 
my agent in England to sell with a limit of 6d per lb , and to 
remit the proceeds m silver, this being the simplest form of 
the transaction The result of the transaction, if it turned out 
as intended, will be that the cotton sold at 6d per lb will 
bring back to me Rs 11,000, and the transaction will be com- 
pleted 

Now, I take a transaction when exchange is Is id 
mstead of 2s per rupee I lay out Rs. 10,000 for 100 bales of 
cotton, all other circumstances remaining the same, I calcu-' 
late that I can get back my Rs 10,000, and 10 per cent, profit. 
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or Ra. 11,000 altogether If my ootton were sold at 4<L per lb. 
Than 1 Instruct my agent for a limit of 4 <f n whJoh, being ob- 
tained and silver being remitted to me at the reduced price I 
got baok my Ra 11,000 

The impression of many persons aeema to be that. Just aa 
I received &d per pound when exchange was is. per rope# 

I gat 6 d also when exobange la only la. id per rupee, and 
that, ■ Hr or being ao much lower I actually got Ra 10,500 
instead of only Ra 11,000 This, however ia not the actual 
■tate of the caae, aa I have explained above. When exchange 
la at Is per rupee, and I get fid. per lb. for my ootton, I do 
not get 6 d. per lb when exchange ia only 1* id per rupee 
but I get only id. per lb. in either oate the whole operation 
la that I laid out Ra. 10,000 and received beak Bs. 1L000 
When exchange ia le. I get fid of gold when exchange is Is 
id. I do not get fid of gold but id of gold, making my rtrturn 
of ailver at the lower price, of the aamo amount in either 
caae — viJ., Re. 11 000 

I explain the aamo phenomenon hi another form to Show 
that auoh alone Is the caae and no other la poaalble. Sup- 
posing that, according to the Impreaalon of many my cotton 
oould be aold at 6d per lb when exchange la only It id — 
that ia to aa y that I can receive Ra. 16 500 back for my lay 
out of Re. 10,000, why my neighbour would be only too glad 
to undersell me and be satisfied with 40 per opnt profit In 
plaoe of my 50 per oent. profit, and another will be but too 
happy and aatiafled with 10 per oenk, and ao on tHI with the 
usual competition, the prioe will come down to the natural 
and usual level of profits. 

The faot is no merchant in his aansea ever dreams that ha 
would get the aame price of 6d per lb. irrespective of the ex- 
change being either or Is. 4d Like freight, insurance and 
other charges, he takes into consideration the rate of ex 
change and settles at what price his ootton should be aold in 
order that be should get back hia lay-out with the usual 
profit. This Is what he expects, and he gains more or lesa 
according as the state of the market ia affected by other 
causes, ruch aa Larger supply or demand, or further variation 
in exchange during the pendency of the transaction 
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Taking, therefore, all other circumstances to remain the 
same, and the exchange remaining the same during the period 
of the bompletion of the transaction, the effect of the differ- 
ence m the exchange at any two different rates is that when 
exchange is lower you get so much less'gold m proportion, 
so that in the completion of the transaction you get back in 
•■either case your cost and usual profit In the cases I have 
supposed above, when exchange is Is and price is 6d . per It) , 
ithen when exchange is Is. 4 d. the price obtained or expeoted 
is Ad per lb. in both cases there is the return of Rs 11,000 
against a cost of Rs 10,000 

I stop here, hoping that some one of your numerous 
readers will point out if I have made any mistake It is very 
important m matters ot such complicated nature as mercan- 
tile transactions that the first premises or fundamental facts 
be clearly laid down If this is done a correct conclusion 
• will not be difficult to be arrived at I have, therefore, con- 
fined myself to simple facts If what I have said above is 
admitted, I shall next explain the operation of imports into 
India, and then consider m what way India is actually 
affected by the fall m exchange or m the value of silver. 


/ 


National Liberal Club, 
Septsmbe j -Und 


Yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji 


appendix B 


X Government of India to Secretary of State, November 

5th, 1878 — 1 , — 

« , And hearing m mind the necessary fixity ot 

much of the existing taxat.on, the difficulty of finding new 
sources of revenue, and the dissatisfaction caused by a 
increases of taxation, even by tho^e for which there is the most 
urgent necessity, it is indisputable that the political mconveni- 
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ence of this gradually increasing harden Is extremely great, 
aggravated as It farther Is by the uncertainty of Its amount 
and the impossibility of foreseeing its fluctuations, which may 
at any moment become the cause of the most grave financial 
embarrassment. — (a. 4 8G8 1886 p. 19 ) 

i. Not? Is It not very strange that the necessity of 
avoiding additional taxation Is met by laying on a« henry a 
taxation as possible In the covert way of creating a false 
rupee T 

S. “74 To this might farther be added that the political 
risks of the present time and the prospects they create of 
noocssary additions! taxation, whioh If oar proposals were 
adopted might be avoided wholly or to a great extent, or even 
be met by redaction of taxation, add force to the argument that 
If theso ohanges are to be made there would be special polltloal 
advantage in making them now” — (P 56-) 

4 How this beats everything While by proposing the 
device of closing the mints, and giving a false value to the 
rupee they efo actually i nor* using tho burden of taxation to 
the extent of the false inorease of the value of the rupee, the 
Government with an extraordinary wolwf# say that their 
-proposals will “ swa be met bg reduction of taxation l” The 
Government of India has beaten Itself 1 

5, India Offloe to Treasury January 56th, 185d ■ — 

M It is not, however upon the large amount of tho charge 
-that Lord Randolph Chare hill is desirous of dwelling, so ranch 
as upon the extreme difficulty In trhlob the Government of 
India Is placed In relating its finances, and the dangers that 
attend a position in whioh any sudden fall In the oxohonge may 
require the increased charge caused thereby to be met by 
additional taxation." — (e. 4368, 1886 p. 4.) 

6. ‘‘The Imposition of additional taxation has always been 
a matter of much anxiety to the Indian Government, and the 
greatest objection has always been evlnqed to Imposing sooh 
-taxation In forms to which, tha people are unaccustomed, or to 
frequent ohanges, or to measures whioh give riso to fears of 
possible farther changes and additional taxes."— (P 4-) Is it 
for this reason that this covert way was discovered to Impose 
■heavy additional taxation T 
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7 Government of India to the Secretary \>f State for 
India, February 2nd, 1836 — 

Speaking generally, the period of financial pressure to- 
which we refer may be said to have extended from 1873-74 to 
1880-81, and to have involved increased taxation, large reduc- 
tions m public works expenditure, and a heavy addition to the 
gold debt held m England (c 4,868, 1886, p 6 ) 

8 “ This state of affairs would be an evil of the greatest 
magnitude in any country in the world , in a country such as 
India it is pregnant with danger ” — fP 7.) 

And so the Government of India aggravate this state ! 

9. “If a stable ratio between gold and silver oannot be 
secured we must continue to add to the gold debt of India, 
though we are fully aware of the objections to borrowing 
largely in England in a time of peace, and view with apprehen- 
sion the additional burden which will be imposed on India when 
borrowing in England ceases, and the remittances from India 
must be increased in order to pay the interest charge on an 
increased gold debt (P 8.) 

Is that the reason why Government goes on increasing this 
debt with a light heart ? 

10 The words used by Lord Lytton’s Government m a 
despatch dated November 9th, 1878, might bo applied almost 
literally to the circumstances of the presont day 

11 “ At the presont time when political events may throw 
upon India new burdens of unusual magnitude, the position of 
our Government in relation to this question assumes a character 
of extremo gravity. Whethor, if such demands upon us arise, 
they would require us to havo resort to increased taxation to- 
provide additional resources for the sorvico of tho year, or to 
loans to meet sudden or unusual charges, or, as may bo more 
probable, to a combination of tho two, tho anxiety that will 
attend our financial administration must be vor> groat • and if 
the holders of silver should under any combination oLcircum- 
stances, throw any considerable quantity on tho market, as is 
at all events possiblo, the consequoncos to India might bo 
financially disastrous How a sudden coll to supply by taxa- 
tion a million or moro to provide for furtbor loss by exchange, 
and one or two millions for wur charges could ho met, no are 

/ 
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*t a lou to know 5 yet that such demand* might arise no one 
c»n *ay i* *0 Improbable as to remote them from 0 sorioas 
claim on onr attention. The prospects of a loan In inch a 
nun would not be much more satisfactory Any temporary 
relief obtained by borrowing In England would be more than 
compensated by the Increased burden* created In tho future 
and the nece**ary tendency of thing* would bo to go from bad 
to worse." (P 10.) 

It. So It appear* that thla "extremo gravity ** "the 
anxiety ** and going 14 from bad 1 to worse " were th* reason* 
why wars of Imperial interest were undertaken and why the 
Increasing burden* are going on I And why It I* now decided 
that India and India alone ahould bear every burden T 

13. Lord Randolph ChurchfU, in hi* letter to the 
Treasury of January Kith, 1885 toys • — “It is not however 
upon the large amount of the charge that Lord Randolph 
Churchill is desirous of dwelling so much aa upon tho extreme 
difficulty In whioh the Government of India is placed In regu 
fating its finances and the dangers that attend a position in 
whloh any sudden fall in exchange may require the increased 
-charge caueed thereby to bo met by additional taxation." 

14. These extraots are sufficient to show the anxiety of the 
Government for increasing burdens on tho people and political 
danger to Government j end the beauty of the whole thing Is, 
that they have done and are doing the very things which they 
proclaimed loudly should not be done 1 Increased both taxation 
with a light heart and political danger with a vengeanoe 1 

15. I shall add what was said on the passing of the Bill 

in 1893— \ 

In the Legislative Council of June Mth, 1893, the Hon"bIe 
Mr Mackey who was perhaps one of the moat aotlvo persons 
In bringing about thla legislation, said ■ — 

**I am oompletely In aooord with the provision* of the 
BUI Just Introduced by the Hon’bla Sir David Barbour and with 
the greatest deference I venture to congratulate Your Excel 
lenoy on having succeeded In bringing forward a measure 
which will have the effect, not only of restoring the finances 
-of the country to a aatlsfactory condition but which will also 
m part to trade and commercial transactions that legitimate 
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amount of certainty of which they have been deprived for the- 
past twenty years. The measure at the same time relieves 
the country of that dread of additional and seriously disturb- 
ing taxation which has been weighing upon it for some time 
past ” ' ' , 

His Excellency the President said — 

16 “I think, then, that I may sum up this part of the 
case by saying that it has now beeh established almost beyond 
' controversy that to leave matters as they were meant for the 
Government of India hopeless financial confusion , for the 
commerce of India a constant and rumous impediment , for 
the taxpayers of India the prospect of heavy and unpopular 
burdens , for the consumers of commodities a rise m the prices 
of the principal necessaries of life , and for the country, as a 
whole, a fatal and stunting arrestation of its develop- 
ment ” i “ We earnestly hope that our pro- 

posals may be fruitful of good, that the commerce of India ' 
may be relieved from an impediment which has retarded its 
progress, that the Government of India may be enabled to 
meet its obligations without adding to the burdens of the 
taxpayer , and that capital will flow more freely mto this 
country without the adventitious stimulus which we have 
hitherto been unable to refuse We trust, finally, that in 
process of time sufficient reserves of gold maybe accumula- 
ted to enable us to render our gold standard effective, and 
thereby to complete the great change towards which wo are 
taking the first steps to-day. Time only can show whether 
all these hopes will be fulfilled or be disappointed 

17 Vain, unfortunate hope I A Currency Committee is sit- 
ting again What was said by the Treasury and others has come 
to pass, and all the glowing prophecies of the Indian author- 
ities based upon clear fallacies, have been falsified-and yot 
persistence in the same course ! 


I 
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appendix a 


INDIA JuiA 1ST J893- — THE GUBHEItCk QUESTION 
8TATEME5T StrnWTTTED BY Mr. DaDAHJIAI NAOKOJI 
/ TO THE CtnUUINCr COMMITTEE. 

The questions of exchange and currency in connexion 
with India hare unlike those questions In other countries 
two dlflorent branches and It la very Important to keep them 
distinctly In mind 

(1) Political (2) Commercial 

(1) The political aspect entalla qpon British India the 
compulsory remittance of ebont ElS/WOjOOO to this country 
erery year (which will now be £19,000 000 as no more railway 
capital will be forthcoming to be n*ed here Initead of drawing 
on India). I am not discussing hero the righteousness or 
otherwise of this state of allalra It Is the loss caased by the 
fall In exohange In the remittances of those luow) £19 000 000 
which Is the point under cons {deration. Otherwise tho question 
of exchange would have no significance aa l have ahown In 
my lettera to the Timtt In September 1880 

The proposal to intro dace a gold currency Into India Is 
based on the argument that it would save all present loss to 
the people of India from the fall In exchange. It will do 
nothing of the kind. It will simply tafiict greater loss and 
hardship on the wretched Indian taxpayer I explain. 

The Indian taxpayer at the time whan exchange was Z* 
per rupee, waa sending produce to England Worth 16 orores of 
rupees to meet the payment of £16,000,000 Now taking ex 
change, say roundly 1# per rupee, he has to send prod nee 
worth 38 crores of rupees to meet the (present) remittance 
of £19,000^000 — or at a double rate To avoid the confusion 
of Ideas that prevails through the present controvert} I 
would eliminate silver altogether from the problem and put ft 
in another form — that when one rupee was equal to 5s the 
Indian taxpayer sent, say one million tons of produoe to 
meet the £19,000 000 of Home Charges — when a rupee Is 1*., 
he has to send two million tohs of produce to meet the samo 
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demand Whether the currency be gold or silver or copper or 
lead will not be of the slightest consequence The Indian 
taxpayer will have to send to this country as much produce, 
and not one ounce less, as would purchase £19,000,000— the 
only difference m the quantity of produce to be sent will 
depend solely on the rise or fall in gold Only there will be 
on the poor taxpayer this additional infliction— that he 
will be saddled with the heavy cost of the conversion of 
the currency in gold , and gold becoming so much more in 
demand will still further rise, and the taxpayer will have to 
send so much more produce to meet the additional rise mthe 
value of gold All talk of saving to the Indian the present 
loss by fall m exchange is pure imagination 

Again, suppose a ryot is paying Rs 10 as land tax When 
gold currency is introduced, what will Government take from 
him m place of Rs 10? Will Government demand at the 
supposed rate of Is per rupee — % e , ten shillings only — or 
will Government demand arbitrarily m its despotic power at 
the rate of the fictitious value of a rupee as two shillings and 
will take £1, or any amount at any higher fate above the 
intrinsic value of the rupee? Taking the gross revenue 
comprehensively, the total gross revenue is Rs 850,000,000, 
what will Government take from the taxpayer when gold 
' currency is introduced ? Will it take at the present supposed 
rate of Is per rupee, vis , £42,500,000, or will it arbitrarily 
impose a double revenue at the rate of 2s per rupee, so that 
from his present poof produce the taxpayer must sell double 
the produce to meet the demands of Government If the 
latter, what a precious benefit will this be to the Indian tax- 
payer from the gold currency ! 

When gold currency is introduced what salary will be 
paid to the European official ? Suppose he has a salary of 
Rs 1,000 per month, will Government N give him at the rate 
of Is per rupee, t e , £50, and will the official acoept £50 
for the rupees 1,000 ? Is not all the present strong agitation 
of the Anglo-Indian a clear reply that he will do nothing 
•of the kind, but will continue his agitation till he gets £100 
or something near it for his Rs 1,000- or m other words 
get his salary doubled at a stfroke, at the expense of the 
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starring ryot ? And hoi not Government already shown 
that it will yield to eooh agitation, and will bp readily 
“ liberal M to European deman da at the sacrifico of the 
Indian* T It ha* already yielded to tbo demands of tho Un 
covenanted European! and haa given them a fixed exchange 
of li, W. per rupee for their furlough, no matter whether 
exchange i* 1*. or even leas, lay 6 d Now the whole European 
service ii agitating to get ’them la M or tome other high 
fixed exchange even to the extent of half their Hilary Do 
the«e Anglo-Indlani really want to erac> from the ■ tarring 
ryot such high erchange when the rupee Ii worth perhapi a 
shilling or eren sixpence ? Who will pay thli difference ? Of 
conn# an arbitrary Government may oppress a people oa 
ranch ai they like, but will the British people and Parliament 
allow iaah a thing? 

On the top of all thli oomea the mere bant with hli agita 
tion for the gold ourrenoy that he may be iared, at the 
saorlfloe of the ryot, from hii risks of trade. The profits of 
trade are for hia pooket, bat risks of a oommoroial disturb 
anoo most be met by the ryot? Tho poverty itrlokea ryot 
must protect the well to-do trader l God. save Indio 1 

I do not need to trouble the Committee with any farther 
remarks oa to the effect of the Introduction of a gold ourren- 
oy on the oondition of the people who, aooording to Lord 
Lawrence i testimony are living on ■ canty mbiistenoe, and 
who, aooordlng to Lord Oromer are already “extremely poor ** 
Our friends the Anglo-Indians have to bear In mind that they 
are taking already from the months of the poor Indian about 
Rs. 150,000 OOtf or more every year as salaries, allowances, 
pension!, etm, to the so muoh deprivation of the provision of 
the children of the soil Will they niver understand or oomider 
thld, and what #vfl that means to India ? 
v A word about the proposal to stop free coinage of silver 
Now -we know that a trade, internal or external especially 
InUrnil requires abondant currency in a oountry like India 
thi curtailment of the coinage of tho rupee will dislocate and 
orippli the free notion of the trade of the country especially 
fntsrnally and will Inflrot senous Injury and create some new 
complications. Secondly the ropes being thus artificially 

a — i 
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raised to a fictitious value by being made scarce, will depress 
tbe price of produce, and the ryot will be obliged to part with 
more of hih poor produce to meet the demands of Government 
Will this be a benefit to him ? Further, by this restriction of 
coinage the wretched Indian taxpayer will not be relieved on 
a single ounce of produce imhis forced remittances for the 
Home Charges of £19,000,000 — in gold Whatever the ex- 
changeable value of gold is m relation to produce will have to 
be paid by the poor ryot, be the forced artificial exchange or 
the fictitious value f>£ the rupee w !hat it may. By restricting 
the coinage of silver — the price of silver m relation to produce 
being artificially enhanoed — the taxpayer will have to pay the 
salary of all the European and other officials in such higher 
priced rupee, with so much more produce to part with l whioh 
in short , will m efiect be a far heavier burden, by increasing 
the whole salary of the officials of all the services, both Indians 
and Europeans, at so much the greater sacrifice of the wretch- 


ed ryot 

The agitation for stopping coinage of silver or introduc- 
ing gold currenoy, far from relieving the Indian taxpayer 
from the present loss by fall in exchange, which m all consci- 
ence is very heavy indeed, will actually inflict greater injury 
upon the helpless fellows All attempts at artificipl tamper- 
ing with currency will, besides injuring the people, recoil upon 
the perpetrators of the mischief They cap no more raise the 
value of silver fictitiously than they can suspend gravitation 

The evil of the present loss from exchange does net arise 
from the fall in exchange, but from the unfortunate unnatural 
political and economic oondition of British India Wore there 
no compulsory fem.ttances to this country (any ordinary/™ 
transactions of business or loans between two countries i not 

(nattering beyond the usual risks of business), there would be 

no ewl or embarrassing loss to Government such as we are 

considering The excessive European services are .h, cause 
consiaeu b Indians Any other silvef -using 

of all such calami y ‘ P h 0 pro blem like that which 

•country— for Government 

^ P (2) 0 Oomm b g to the second branch of the question wr , the 
effect of the fall m exchange on international trade (for it is 


I 


/ 
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In moh trade or burl non only- that exchange is oonoerned) the 
beat thing I can do is to givr below the letter I wrote to the 
Tima* in September 1886, and dome oilier letter* (I hove insert 
■ed those letter*, wilich I needjiot repeat here). Of the letters to 
the rimer that paper was pleased to write approvingly In one 
of its leaders. Farther I have m*3e, in the statement, so mo 
remarks a* to tho eatlon of the United States In endeavour 
ing futflely to stop th# silver storm, instead of allowing 1J to 
run its course. This I need not give here. 

The step which the Government has now taken will, I 
am afraid produce much mischief and Inflict groat Injury on 
tho taxpayer} orushlngly heavy loaded as he already Is. The 
utmost that the Government might have done would have 
been as I was afraid they were determined to do, to give some 
fixed exchange to the officials for their remittances to this 
country— to a? much as half the salary This would have 
been bsd enough, but the course the Government have adopt- 
ed, and for whioh there was no groat necessity will, I foar 
jwove for more Injurious. 


II -STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE INDIA# 
CURRENCY OOUWTTKE OF 189S 


Washington House, 

72, Anerley Park, 8.K. 
x October SOtA* 

DBAS Bnt William— Slnoe my letter of 38th July last, I 
have perused the Blue Book of the evidence given before the 
Currency Committee, and I feel it necessary to make a for 
ihor statement. 


The Tiffua, January 26th, 1889 -"Wi observe with 
-pleasure that Lord Cross says nothing on the bounty alleged 
e to be enjoyed by the Indian wheat grower through the fall in 
ths value of silver This piece of nonsense has been again and 
again exposed In the letters of our correspondents, and never 
more dearly and forcibly than by Mr Dadabhml NaorojL" 
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“ BRITISH INDIA ” ( 

2. These words are often u/ed m a very misleading and 
confusing manner. I give below an extraot from a statement 
which I have submitted to “ the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure and apportionment of charges,” which I hope will 
place the matter m a clearer light. 

3. “ Before I proceed further let me clear up a strange con- 
fusion of ideas about prosperous British India and poverty- 
stricken British .India. This confusion of ideas arises from 
this circumstance My remarks are for British India only. 

4 “ In reality there are two Indias— one the prosperous,- 


the other poverty-stricken 

(1) “ The prosperous India is the India of the British and’ 
other foreigners They exploit India as officials, non-offioials, 
capitalists, m a variety of ways, and carry away enormous 
wealth to their own country To them India is, of course, 
rich and prosperous. The more they can carry away, the 
ncher and more prosperous India is to them. These British 
and other foreigners cannot understand, and realise why India, 
can he called * extremely poor/ when they can make their life 
nnr , +h ey ca n draw so much wealth from it and enrich 
them own country It seldom occurs to them, if at all, what 
. w means to the Indians themselves 
3 (2) “The second India is the India of the Indians-the 

. ofriokcn India This India, ‘bled’ and exploited m 
pover y- wealth, of their services, of their land, 

every way of * by th(J f oreI gners ; helpless and voioe- 

labour,andallr ^ law and Argument offeree, 

less, governed by the India of the 
and with nijus ( t country m the world, after one- 

Indians becomes e P ^ Bule> to the disgrace of the 

hundred and fif * y J ter the dram, the greater the uupover- 
British name ike 8C0 nrges of war, famine, and pes- 

ishment, resulting m , fao0 U s at every turn • * Iiqus- 

tilenco L^ S f sb Yr^M,eIt to r OUJ . If this distinction 
tioe will bring down the m g l holdQr s, and the pover- 
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•porou*. The great pity is that the Indian authorise* do not 
or would not see It They are blinded by selfishness— to find 
career* for oar boy*. n — 

(Letter to Lord WBLBY dated Slat January 1897 ) 

5 This state of affair* ad tea from the evil system of on 
un British foreign dominion n* predicted by Sir John ghoro in 
1787 This evil mokes the action bf the British trader and 
capitalist an exploitation which otherwise, under ordinary 
ctrcnrast jooea, under fru* British system, would be legitimate 
trade and investment 

6. Almost throughout the Bine Book the thing ohiofly 
-considered Is the requirements and boneQt* of ** The Foreign 
Prosperous British India.” a Indian a India ohlefly oomea In 
■only for the consideration as to how to tax the Indians In 
order to meet the requirements and booeflts of tho British 
official bleeders and non-ofHafal exploiters Earnestly and 
repeatedly ire questions put and answers given how additional 
taxation should be raised— not horn to probt tho evil and to fad 
tho trt m rtinody 

7 Tho main scope and direction of tho evidence is as If 
India ware d. oonntry and property of tho Anglo-Indians, and 
British traden and capitalists as If therefore their wants and 
requirements and the means of enabling them to carry away 
as much wealth as they possibly can to England were the 
-chief object and na If to consider the land resources and 
labour of India as only the Instrument* for the above purpose. 

“ nrDiPTCD'-noB op dtdla-." 

8 Thi* expression is repeatedly brought out for the solf 
satisfaction and justification of th# exploitation. Let ns 
examine how this particular phenomenon is brought about. 

9 The process is this The total amount of u Home 
Charges” is £15790,836 (Statistical Abstract for 18&6-7 p. 106 

a 9,036] 1898) Out of this I deduct fully Railways 

£3 790,567 and Stores Department, £951,700 In dodncthig 
these two items I do not mean that I admit the necessity of 
doing no entirely bnt that I want to avpid any controversy at 
4h(i stage upon what are called “ Publio Works Loans M made 
by England and Government 8 tores The remainder after 
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making the above deduction, is £9,053,569 = 118 199,178,518 at 
lid per rupee, about Rs 22 per £1, about which is the present 
legitimate rate for the true rupee, and which, with much 
more, though under disguise, the Indian taxpayer is actually 
forced to pay. Taking, roughly, Rs 200,000,000, every pie of 
it Is drawn from the people of British India and becomes an 
addition to the capital or wealth of England, and is altogether 
spent m England every year 

10 Next) the European services are paid in Incha every 
year (at Rs 3,000 and upwards per annum, not including 
lower salariesfhbout Rs 94,679,627 (including a small amount 
of pensions paid to Eurasians not separately given) (Pari 
Ret/ 192 of 1892 ) I do not know whether this amount in- 
cludes the payments made for and to European soldiers m 
India I think not If so, this has to be added to the above 
amount To it has also to be added, I think, the illegal 
exchange compensation which is allowed to Europeans, there- 
by out-Shylocking Shylook himself by not only taking the 
pound of flesh, but an ounce of blood also Almost the whole 
of this amount of Rs 94,679,627, say roughly, Rs 95,000,000 


plus soldiers’ payments and exchange compensation, is a loss 
to the people of British India, excepting, in a way, a small 
portion which goes to the domestic servants, house-owners, 
etc But these amounts, would have gone all the same to 
these domestic, etc , even though Indians'had boon in the place 


of the Europeans The services rendered by such domestics, 
etc , being consumed by others than the children of the soil, 
are so far a loss to the country 

11 But I do not propose to argue this point here I allow 
for the present this expenditure in British India bv the 
European officials as not forming a part of the loss by the 
dram I think it is generally claimed by the Anglo-Indians 
that such expenditure m India by European officials is about, 
on an average, half of the salaries and emoluments paid to 
them m India, an'd that the other half is about the amount 
n 1 nrmHed to England for families and the savings- 
,vh,oh , S r em,ttad of Es 94 i| „ w j 7jBs ,7,339,813, 

and'addmo this amount to Rs 200,000,000 (paragraph 9). the _ 
°” toI is roughly, Rs 250,000,000 every your, prob-ibh more 
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if the two additions mentioned above of European soldier* 
payments and exchange compensations were mado. This 
enormous amount of annual political drain ca n* o* what Sir 
(Jeorge Wingate very properly call* a u oruel and cruaMng 
tribute" Never could India hate raftered euoh&aruel fate 
in all its history or existence. 

IS. The first step, therefore, towards the so-called M In 
debtednesi n is that British India is bled M every year to the 
amount of about B« 250 000 000 clean oat of the ooantry and 
this enormous Wealth Is year after year poured Into Enfflnnd. 
Will the'lndia Offloe be good enough to make a retorn of the 
enormous wealth Vhlch England has drained out of India 
during whole connexion ? 

ID Now the seoond stage la the process of the menu 
lecture of u Indebtedness Is that out of this enormous wealth 
drawn away from India— sufficient and far more than sufficient 
to build thousands of miles of railways and every possible 
publio works, and to meet every possible requirement of good 
government and progress, to the highest prosperity and 
oirtLIaotlon— out of this enormous drain a small portion is 
taken baok to India as “ British oapltal ** when It is nothing of 
the kind, and fay means of the so-oslled “ British capital all 
Indian resource* of land and labopr era further exploited by « 
u British (?) capitalists of every Iclnd All the profits made 
thereon are so muoh more wealth drawn away from India and 
brought to England. 

14. Yorthsr the foreign exploiter* are not satisfied with 
the small portion of u Indian wealth ** whloh they take baok to 
India as their own oapltal, bnt they insist upon being further 
helped from the very ^rarrent revenue* of the ooantry Bo 
voracious are these exploitor* that they clamour against 
Government for not putting Its whole revenue at their disposal 
in the Presidency Banks, instead of keeping a portion in the 
Treasury Thus there is at Brat a political H bleeding ” which 
Is the foundation evil, and In Its train and by Its help 
comes th* so-called “commercial” or capitalistic exploits 
tiou. 

15 Thus \* manufactured that complacent “ Indebted 
neaa " tn the name of which the bleeding and exploitation are 
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unceasingly and ovor-mcreasmgly carried on, and which is so 
pleasant, so profitable, and so nice an excuse to the Anglo- 
Indian and “ British capitalist’s ” heart 

16. In reality there is not a single farthing of “ indebted- 
ness ” from India to England. It is England that is under a 
vory vast matoria! and moral debt to India Of the latter- 
moral debt— I cannot speak much hero, though it is no less 
enormous and grievous than the former 

17 Bosidos the sum of Rs '400,000,000 now drained from 
" In( ha (paragraph 24) every year, (1) the British Indian Empire 

is built up at the entire expense of India, and^mainly with 
, Indian blood. Even now Indian blood is contributing m 
-extending the British Empire and benefits m other parts of the 
world And what a reward— a helotry 1 (2) Not only this, but 
in addition to the cost of building up the whole Indian 
Empire England has taken away from India an amount of 
wealth since its oonnexidn with India which, with ordinary 
commercial compound interest, will amount to thousands and 
thousands of millions sterling 

18 It may bo asked whether I mean that I do not want 
British capitalists to go and trade or employ their capital m 
India? I mean nothing of the kind By all means let them do 
so Under ordinary oiroumstanoes India will hail it, as any 

* other oountry may do But let it be with their own capital 

/ ^ i ’ 

Let them bring their own capital, and make upon it as much 
profit as they can, with India’s blessing upon it What I 
mean is that they should not first “ plunder ” India, leaving it 
wretched ancl helpless, then bring back a portion of “ plunder- 
ed” India’s wealth as their own, exploit therewith India’s 
resources of land and labour, carry away the profits, and 
leave the Indians mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
— mere slaves, ip "worse plight than even that in whioh the 
slaves of the Southern States of America were 

19 If England can understand her ( true interests — 

, political, moral, ecodomic, or material if she would hold hack 

her hand from India’s throat, and let India enjoy its cv?n 
resources, England can make India prosperous, and, as a ( 
necessary consequence, can jdrive from India far, far greater 
benefit, with India’s blessing, than what she derives at present 
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-with India a ourse of the so o arc©* of war and pestilence, and 
famine, and of an erer Increasing porerty 

to. The word ** Indebtedness " moat be taken at It* 
correct Interpretation. It is simply ** bleeding ” and oxpiplta 
tkm or what Mr Bright ' IndJreotly characterised “plan 
dor 

RALAECS 0? TRADE HT DfCIA'S FAV0UH,” ASD "EXCISB 
OF/ EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS AS A BETSEFIT TO EKDIA " 
tL What la balance of trade In its true senso? 8ay a 
country exports £100,000, 000 worth of It* prodnae. It gets book 
In Imports, say £80 000,000 worth of other ooontriea m era ban 
disc- The remaining balance of £30 OOOfiOO of the original er 
porta, «nd, say 10 percent, of profits, or £10 000 000— alto 
^ether £30/KK) 000 has to lx rewired- This £30 000,000 It called 
balance of trade In faroar of that ootmtry And when that 
oonntry actually receiYos this bnlanoe of £30 000 000 either In 
the shape of bullion or merchandise, then It* account is said 
to be squared or settled. 

53. I ha*o not inoluded In this trade account any true 
borrowing or lending Buch borrowing or lending oan bo oon 
sidered by Itself A oonntry s borrowing is Inoluded In its 
Imports and the Interest It pays la a part of its exports. This 
loan Account between any two independent ooun tries oan be 
estimated and allowed for Ahd that In no way affects the 
fawifide balance of trade. If India be allowed to and can Qtt 
^ta true **balanoe of trod*” it would be only too happy to 
make any'l eg! t Iran te borrowing or lending with any oonntry 
with benefit to both. 

23 But such Is not India s condition. What Is India s 
actual condition f What Is Its to-called u balanoo of trade, 
■of which much ibis taken or wrong slew Is- taken In the orl 
dencel Be It first remembered, as I ham already explained 
under the heading of * Indebtedness," that what is called 
Indfa s debt is nothing of the klud, but simply and solely a 
part of Its own wealth taken a way from It. 

21 Let ns see what the amount is (o. 9 03d, 1898 p, 577). 
Taking the last fire years a* an Illustration, the total not 
-exports for 1893-3 to 1S96-" are Rs. 1,314,600 000 The total 
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o\ports for tho same period are Rs 5,685,000,000 , taking 10 
per cent profits thereon, will be Rs 568,800,000 Therefore 
tho total e\coss of net exports, plus profits, would be 
•Rs 1,883,400,000 Then, again, the so-called “loans” from 
this country are included m imports, the net exports must be 
increased to that extent Tho addition to comlneroial debt m 
this country after 1891-2 to 1896-7 is £6,479,000 (c 9,036, 1898, 
p 130), or, say, £6,o00,000, which, at the average rate of ex- 
change of the same years (p 131), about Is 2d per rupee, or 
nearly Rs 17 per £1, is equal to Rs 110,500,000 So that the 
total of not exports (excluding loans from imports) and 
profits will bo Rs 1,883,400,000 plus 110,500,000 equal to 
Rs 1,993,900,000, or about roundly Rs 2,000,000,000 During the 
five yoars the averago per year will be about Rs 400,000,000 
Now to call this a “ balance of trade m favour of India ’’ is the 
grossest abuse of language It is neither any “ trade ” nor 
“balance of trade.” It is simply and solely the remittances of 
the official bleeding and the exploitation of the non-official 
capitalists Not a pie of this tremendous amount — Rs 
400,000,000 every yeifr— -will India ever see hack as its own 
while in true balance of trade the whole of this amount should 
go back to India as its oicn 

25 No wonder Sir William Harcourt’s' heart rejoiced at 
the leaps and bounds' with which the income-tax increased 
year tifter year in this country In his speech on the occasion 
of his famous Budget he rejoiced at the increasing lnoome- 


tax f never seeming to dream how much of it was drawn from 
the “ bleeding ” dram from India 

26 With what self-satisfied benevolence have examiners 


and witnesses talked of the great benefit they were conferring 
upon India by making every effort to increase the excess of 
exports m order to enable poor India to meet her “ indebted- 
ness ” Such is the Indian myth ! But what is the reality ? To 
increase the net exports as much as possible means to increase 
the remittance of the bleeding and exploitations of ever year 
of which not a farthing is to return to India as its oion Extra- 
ordinary, how ingeniously matters can be and are represented, 
or rather misrepresented, ?md the public here entirelv 


misled t 


\ 


i 
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SURPLUSES AND SOLVENCY 

17 There never have been and never will be true rrarplne- 
ea or solvency of British India as long aa the present evil 
system ol government lasts What is a surplus of the- finance 
of any dountryl Suppoie that In England you raise £100 000 000 
of revenue. Suppose £954X10,000 are spent and £5 000,000 
remain In hand at the eDd of the year and this £3 000,000 Is 
called surplus, and thatthe Government, If It does not impose 
any additional taxation or does not borrow Is solvent. Now 
the essential condition of this surplus Is that the whole of the 
£95,000,000 has returned to the tax paying people themselves In 
a variety of ways, and continues to be part ^and parcel •of the 
■wealth of the country And the remaining £5 000 000 will 
also go back to the people and remain a part of the wealth of 
the oountry 

18. But what Is the case with India ? It Is nothing of the 
kind. Suppose R*. 14)00 000 000 are raised as revenue 8up- 
poae JU. 950 000,000 are spent, leaving Bs. 50 OOQ4XH) In band 
nt the end of the year Now are these Bs. 50,000,000 a sur 
plus t No The R*. 9504XK) 000 have not all returned to the 
people and have not remained aa part of India s otm wealth. 
Some R*. 950 000,000 (see paragraph It) are drained clean out 
of the country by foreigners, neyur -to return to India. Till 
these Bs. WO 000 000 are returned to India as its own, which 
they never are and whloh la a dead lots, to talk of the tux 
plot of Bs. 50 00O4)00 la another grots abuse of language 
Instead of Rs. 504)004)00 surplus there is a pure deficit or 
rather entire loss of Rs. 250 000 000 And suoh perpetual 
losses ore pure bankruptcy 

29 I repeat, that there never has been and nsver wIR fce 
any surplus In India as long ft a, from every year s revenue 
tbfie Is a dean drain, which at present is at the rata of about 
Rsj JitJfiOQflOO In this oountry oil that is raised os revenue 
returns to the country just as all water evaporating from the 
aoaans returns to the ocean. And England ■ ocean of wealth 
remains ns full as ever aa far aa revenue la concerned 
India s ocean, on the contrary must go on evapcratlb'c and 
drying every year more and more. 
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30 The only reason why the Indian Government does 
not go into bankruptcy — bankrupt though it always is — is 
that it can, by its despotism, squeeze out more and more from 
ike helpless taxpayer, without mercy or without any let or 
•hindrance And if at any time it feels fear at the possiblo 
exasperation of the people at the enormity, it quietly borrows 
and adds to the permanent burden of the people without the 

-slightest compunction or concern Of course the Government 
•of India can never become bankrupt till retribution comes 
■and the whole ends m disaster. 

31 I have referred in the above consideration to the 
•official bleeding only, but when to this is added the further 
•exploitation of the land (meaning all the resources) and labour 
of the country, which I have already described, the idea of 
surplus or solvoncy, or of any addition to the wealth or pros- 
perity of the people (however much it may be of the Euro- 
peans) becomes supremely ridiculous and absurd 


IMPORT OB’ BULLION AND HOARDING 

*32 Reference is frequently made to this matter I think 
the best thing I can do is to give an extract from my reply to 
Sir Grant Ruff — 

, Westminster Review, November, IS?7. 

33 “ Sir Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and 
silver and to hoarding What are the facts about British 
India? In my ‘ Poverty of India ' I have tibated the subject 
at some length The total amount (after deducting the ex- 
ports from imports) retained by India during a period of 
eighty-four years (1801 to 1884), including the exceptionally 
large imports during the American War, is £4o5, 761,385 
This is for all India The population at present is 254,000,000. 
I may take the averag^ of eighty-four years foughlyjjay, 
200,000,000 This gives 45s „6‘d per head for the w,hole 
oighty-four years, or 6 per head per annum Even if I 
took the average populate as 180,000,000, the amount per 
head for the eighty-four years would be 50s , or Id per head 
per annum Of the United Kingdom I cannot get returns 
before 1858 The total amoun^ of treasure returned by the 
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United Kingdom (after deducting export from import '1 l 
for twenty *evon year* from 1853 to 1851 £38.1 91 £3“ 
TeWnc an average of 31j0»j000 of popolnt'on for twenty 
■even year*, the amount tctalnml for the>c twenty reven 
year* U 554 . 7<J per head or very nearly Zr 11 per head per 
annum r while In India for raoro than thre* time* the asrao 
period the amoont U only W per bead or G l d per head 
per annum. France ha* retained from JBC1 to 1880 (Mulboll * 
Dictionary) £2O3£Q0 ( D00 nnd toklng the population. *av 
37,000, OOp that give* 11** per head In twenty year* or 5 7rf 
per head per annum 

31 “Sir Grant Duff ought to con*lder that tho large 
amount of bullion 1* to be distributed over a vort country and 
a mat population, nearly equal to flve-*ixth*i of the population 
of the whole of Earopa and when the whole* population 
[» ooruldered what a wretched amount la tht* of cold and 
*Uver--ri*„ 6l d per head per annum— received for all 
possible wantal India doc* not produco any gold or silver 
To compare It with Europe Europe retained In ten 
year*, 1871 I860 (Mulhall Procre** of tho World 1850) 
£3*7,000 000 for an average population of about 300,000,000 or 
3l« 10d. per head, or h. Id per head per annum India duxlog- 
the same ten year* retained £05 774 °5 for an ovoroge popula 
tion or aay 845,000 000 to that tho whole amount retained 
for the ten year* iu about ol 4*. or <#nl> OJd per head per 
annum against SI* KW and 2* id ro*pcctlrely of Europe 
Thia meana that India retained only one-fourth of what 
Europe retained per head per annum during the*o ton year*. 
It mart be farther remembered that there la no inch vait 
■yatem of cheque*, clan ring bodies eto^ In India aa play* ao 
Important a part In England another oountrie* of Europe. 
Wretched a* tho provision of OJcr per hood per annum It for 
all wants — political, eoclalt commercial etc.— there la aome 
thing far worse behind for British India, All the ^old and 
sDver that I have ahown above as retained by India ]* not for 
British India only but for tho Native 8t*te* the frontier tor 
ritorie*, and the European population and then-tho temalnd 
or la for the Native population of British India Wo must 
have official Information about theie four divlalona before we 
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can form a correct est.mate of what British India retains 
Ilie Native States, as I have said before, have no foreign dram 
except the small amount of tribute of about £700,000 Some 
frontier territories receive something instead of paying any 
tribute Those States therefore receive back for the exports 
of their merchandise, and for the ordinary trade profits on 
such exports, full returns ux imports of merchandise and 
treasure, and this treasure taken away by the Native States 
and frontier territories forms not a small portion of what is 
imported into India It must also be considered bow much, 
metal is necessary every year for waste of oom and metal, .and 
* for the wants of circulating currency. When Government can 
give us all such information, it will be found that precious 
little remains for British India beyond what it is compelled to 
import for its absolute wants I hope England does not mean 
to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen may sport as much 
„as they like in ornaments or personal trinkets or jewellery, 
but that the wretch of a Native of British India, their fellow- 
subject, has no business or right to put a few shillings’ worth 
-of trinkets on his wife’s or daughter’s person— or that Natives 
must simply live the lives of brutes, subsist on their * sqanty 
subsistence,’ and thank their stars that they have that much 
35 “ I will now try to give some indication of what bullion 


British India actually retains Mr Harrison gave his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1871-74, that about 
£1 000,000 of fresh comage was more than sufficient to supply 
the waste of com or metal Is it too much to assume that in 
the very widespread and minute distribution, over a vast 
surface and a vast population, of small trinkets or ornaments 
of silvdr, and their rough usw-another million may be required 


to supply waste and loss ? 
-annum be so wanted,- it wou 


>nly a pennyworth per head per 
make a million sterling Next. 


-eUIUUUA UXJ ow , -- 

how much goes to the Native States and the frontier terri- 
tories? Here are a few significant official figures as an 
indication Tie ' Report of tie external land trade and part- 
way-borne trade of tie Bombay Presidency for 1884-55 (p 2) 
says of Rajputans and Central Indio 13 The imports from 
ibe external blocks being greater than the exports to them, tie 
balance of trade due by tie Presidency to the other provinces 
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omonntj to IU- 1T,01/>5 91- >» oppmra from tboobo.eUblo 
and «h» followtne I Ink* tho V»tl« St«to« from tho Ublo 

referred to 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS IS BOMBAY TRE3IDE CY 

Rv. 

From Rajpntana and Central India — iy>5<C,*53 

„ Berar - - 1 <3.3 

„ Hyderabad — — 3 67 CSS 


Total .. 713/13,796 

Or £7 t 30 579. This moans that thsse Natlvo StalM hare 
exported so ranch raore merchandise than the/ hero imported. 
Thereupon the Report remark* that •—‘Tho greater t balance la 
in favour of Rajputana and Central India, chuaed by the Import 
of opium from that block. Next to It !■ that of the Central 
Province*. It is presumed that these balances are paid back 
wabilfineaih (the Italic* are mine) This, then Is tho erny 
■the treasure goes and poor British India get* all the abase— 
Insult added to injury It* candle barns not only at both end 
but at all porta 

36 Far from any important quantity or *ny quantity of 
bullion going to British India and as balance of trade 
R*. 400 000 000 worth of British India* wealth at present 
goes oleen ont of the oountry every year never to return to It 
Its oton. 

i 

BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CHEAP SILVER.— A LOW RCPKE 
AED LOW EXCHANGE PROMOTES AND DEVELOP® EXTORTS. 

37 That there Is some temporary advantage from low 
exchange to silver using countries over gold uaing oountrie* 
I have already explained In my letter to tho Dally AVw* of 
September Jtih, 1386 (Appendix A- of my letter already tub- 
mittad) But in British India this little advantage is of not 
rfnoh avail to the poor people. What become* of It when that 
must perforce lose every year navor to return to them 
R*. 400,000 000 of ifealth out of their miserable total produce 
leaving them *o much more poor ancTmlaerable T It (t Idle to 
talk of the people of British India deriving beneflt from low 
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exchange or from anything as long as these tremendous- 
bleedings and the exploitation go on 

PRICES AND WAGES 

38 The above remarks apply equally to prices and wages 
How on earth, under such dram, can there be any hbalthy 
mcroasoof prices or wages arising from true prosperity ? 
Before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure and 
Apportionment, a member' having asserted that there was 
goneral rise of prices, Mr Jacob, as official witness, confirmed 
the statement Thereupon I prepared som^ questions, took 
the paper to Mr Jacob, and gave it to him to enable him to 
prepare the replies And, what was my surprise when he told 
me that the subjeot was not of his department, and he would 
not answer the questions, though he did not hesitate to say 
that thore was a general rise of prices ! If of any use I shall 
produce the questions before the Committee But, first of all, 
thore are no reliable statistics sufficient to drdw any correct 
conclusions , and conclusions of any value cannot be drawn 
about any one factor from prices or wages which are the 
results of many factors 

39 I would not lengthen this statement by noting 
several other points m the Blue Book, but conclude by 
repeating what Sir John Shore has baid more than a hundred 
voars ago (m 1787) His words were true then, are true to this 
day, and will remain true m future if the evil pointed out by 
him continues He said “ Whatever allowance we may make 
for the increased industry of the subjects of the State, owing 
to the enhanced demand for the produce of it (supposing the 
demand to be enhanced) there is reason to conclude that the 
benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable- 
from the system of a remote foreign dominion ” 

40 This evil system must be altered, or, as I have said 
before (paragraph 5), what, under natural circumstances, 
would m any countrydie legitimate trade and investments by 
British people become, under this evil system of an un-Bnt.sh 
rule, cruel exploitation Unless the evil is remedied, there is 
no hope for British India, and disaster both for England and 
India is the only look out. 


i 
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4L Let England pay fairly end honestly her share of 
expenditure Incurred for her own intercut* nnd end tbo bleed 
ing by « careful consideration of the following words of the 
DoJco of Devonshire as Secretary of 8tate for India spoken 
in 1813 1 “Theroean. in my opinion, bo very little doubt 
that India ia Insufficiently governed- .. If tho country 
is to be better governed, that oan only bo done by tbo employ 
ment of the bart and moat Intelligent of tho Natives In tbo 
Service “ And the best means of Attaining this object la to 
give honourable fulfilment to tho Resolution paw sod by the 
House of Commoni in Jane 1893 about simultaneous eraral 
nationa. 

X 4,2. Unless Acte and Resolutions of Parliament and Royal 
Proclamation* are honourably fulfilled and a righteout 
Government, worthy of the English character and promises 
and professions in established no correncj or financial 
Jugglery or “political hy poo risr” or any “ subterfuge*,** or 
ou-Br/tleh denpotio ruling wQl avail or remedy the erer grow- 
ing and rarioue evlle that wu»f constantly doer from an 
unrighteous ayetem 

43. Lord Salisbury ■ eternol word* etare ue In tho facet 
“ Injustice will bring down the mightleit to ruin.” 
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REPLIES TO QUESTIONS PUT 

TO THE 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


THE FUBEIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

My paper on tlie Indian Services, dated 7th December, 1886, 
covers a large number of these questions, and renders some 
of them unnecessary to reply to I now reply to those which 
need reply from me 

I would first make a few general remarks 
' The only firm rock upon which a Foreign Buie, like that 
of the English, can be planted in a country like India, is that 
of equal justice to all British subjects, without any regard to 
anv class or creed The principles of high policy and states- 
manship which the statesmen of 1833 and 1858 laid down, are 
the best and the only right ones that oan be adopted by a oral- 
K ed and advanced nation like England Every deviation from 
this “ plain path of duty " cannot but lead to troubles, compli- 
cations and difficulties Like a step-mother, England can win 
the love and affections of her step-children by treating them 
with the same love and just.ee with her own Children 
might submit to tyranny and injustice from the, r own mother, 
tat would always resent the least injustice from a etep- 

m r e more hrm.y ""^1^ wo*d £ 
hTr ^hold upon P the loyalty, gratitude and attachment of, the 
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Indian peop’e Overseas the race* *rd tb* c *»» if* 1 A 
India, it wilt be the strongest » Iflnlm l of *» *> » d stt to 
prewrrethe headship and rule of * Jo t po"r r vndry whph 
alt coaid b* equallj protected and rtoipcfoa*. 

Under the ■ aip © prlnclp*® of o pul jo in*# to til ro * 
ooald reasonably biL for spec.at famar*. ini a ho t of con 
plication* and trouble* would be avoided. \a In liurmof 
«T«rj* law of nature tbls moral law w,U grsdtully adjnsi 
eTctjihlng into natural and harmonious act nr> a ddrrdop- 
meat, though, as in all transition woe temporary did alt'es 
mar o«ar Itl* admitted from experience that the larger lb* 
Odd of competition the h gher is I'm »tandird of the r* uliv, 
By the hlmultancom first etaml&atton In India atd r^pland 
India will hare the benefit of the be t talent of the country 
Tba backward prorlnces or cla c* will I e atlmutated bj 
emulation and ambition to spontaneous exert'on and the l*a»t 
help Government can sir# to them *111 be to ahl them h their 
education. The best service that the leader* of inch ell e 
can do to their community N to encourage them to depend 
npon their own exertion* to help them to prepare them etfe* 
for fair and manly fctruggl*, and iho* to win their po»li*>u 
both In the services and In other walk* of life and not under 
t the debasing and demoralising Influenco of favourill m. Tbl* 
manly oour»e will keep them backward for a hnrt lime but 
it would be the best for them In the end 1 avourlti m ronnnf 
last long nnder the British admin I trallon It mu^t break 
down and these classes will Hare to begin their manlj course 
then The sooner they set themiolrei Jo work In that way 
the better for them nnd tbo quloker will they come li the 
front and obtain whatever they may dosorv© 

On© of the best results of the first simultaneous exam! 
notion In India and of the general carrying out of the 4lh 
Resolution of the National CongTess of 181 j will be a great 
impulse to education. The Now h ork 8tate Commlnsion | a 
their report say* — Nor does there seem to ho ony reus an to 
doubt that opening of the Tubllc Sendee to competition will 
giro to education here as It did In Groat Britain a raarvelleux 
Impulse. The retirement proposed In the 4th Resolution 
of the National Congress of India of last Deeo-nber for 
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the successful enndidutos of India to linish their studies 
mu! oxnmumtion*. with the successful candidates of England 
is n \orv important matter It has to ho considered by 
us not as a condition to bo imposed by Gosernmont, and 
ns an injustico to us, but as a thing to bo highly desired 
bv oursehos in order that our natno officials may, in every 
possible way, stand on a perfectly equal footing with tlioir 
English colloaguos, and there may not be left any ground to 
cast any slur of inferiority upon thorn Moroo\or, without a 
MSit to, and study m, England for sometime, our officials wiIL 
no\or sufficients acquire a full fooling of solf-respect and 
equality with their English colloaguos their education wiIL 
not acquire that hmsh which it is essential it should have to 
ndmimstor an English system, by studying that system m its 
birthplace itself. The m sit of tho successful India candidates 
to England is much to ho dosirod for our own benefit, at least 
for some years to come, when experience will show the de- 

sirnbilitv or othorwiso of continuing it , 

Tho’ standard and tests of qualification, Mental, Moral 
_ fl Ph , sical— to ho alike for all candidates Age to be same, 
l P Bnt.sh subjects to bo admitted without any disqualifi- 
"for cV crcod, or colour. Tile oorupat.t.ous in the 

dlrcnt pro'.ncesofInd,afor the Uneoveuated Serv.ees to 

i tJin samo wav open and similar for all 

b ° 11 Tho circumstances of qualifications be.ng alike, there 
shoffid be no difference of pay pens.on, leave, etc etc , for 

the same office ° r Sir 0 Aitcbison m his minute on 

th0 - 

and resentin D it, as i ^ demandmg that the conditions 

and intellectual abil ?, framed ag to make lt p0SS1 ble for 

of competition sh J on a fmr footing as regards 

them to enter the and to wn by their own exer- 

their European , in the Civil Service ” 

tions an honourab e pos. by ^ Indian candl _ 

datof— rru..reou S e^,uat,o„ mI ud,a , 


V 
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L wonma of the Existlso STATUTom Stffrru 

II MODE OP SCLECflOX OF STATUTOM Cl' IUANV* 
Que*tlon* 1 to 4* 

Following tho line* of my Or*t paper It Is evident that 
the Bint a to ry Service should ceas# if simultaneous exaroln** 
Lions are held in England and India Otherwise, It woold b* 
an undue favour to the native*. Any *y*tera of aoholar 
ship* al*o to enabto native* to go to England to ‘piallfy for 
the Civil Service, thon would be unneoes ary 

III COiU^BTITlOK IN ENGLAND FOli Tl«C INDIAN OlVIL 
BEE VILE. 

Question* 4G to 67 

Ko additional faollitleji need bo givon to tho Saliva otndl 
date* to go to England. The almujtaneoa* Hrst etaralnallon 
In India puta them on an equal footing with the candidate! Jn 
England. 

61. From thl* Province, there have been Hindu, Maho 
modan and Pnraeo candldatei in England end I think 1 llirdn 
1 Mabomedan and 3 P*r*ees have pa* ed. 

W Etpenao, rink of failure and tho groator ri*k of young 
In da going wrong, and the conaequont unwlUlngnem of parents 
to let their oblldren go oat of their own and family oontrol 
and InQuenoe nro very *erlou* objootlon* to bonding young 
boy* tb England. Out of tho*e few who have aent,iomo hare 
regretted it Among certain claaee* of Hindu* there U roll 
gioua objeotlon. The elderly people will for *omo tlmo yet 
continue to feel It objectionable to go to England but anoU 
youth* of the riling educated generation a* would succeed in 
the flr*t competition will not objoot tojgo Even tho genera! 
feeling 1» now gradually diminishing. 

IV Competition in India foe toe Indian Civil HrnvtOE. 

Questions CS to 

7- The present Eduoatlonal e*tabli*hment« will not for 
»ome time quite adequately fnrhlih all the requirement* of 
the Indian candidates, but by the v^iry fact of the demand 
ari*ing, the editing institution* will develop them tel va*, and 
now ones will ari*©. 
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poterft, Government cannot pat him Into n piece for which he 
la not fit. In the old and no pasilng regime of ^itWo States 
k cadet may l» put any whoro to draw hi* pay and n deputy 
or iomo subordinate, does hla wor* Bat In British Admin 
location this 1* utterly out of the question ond will not be 
tolerated a single day A* Sir C. Altablson ha* said:— 

“ ■Manifestly It Is our duty to the people of India to get the 
beit men wo can** or a* the Civil Sorvico commissioners In 
En gland havo shown the necessity o! obtaining the advantage 
of getting “ not merely competont persons, but the best of the 
competent. 

So all attempt! to draw the cadet* by favour will oalur 
ally end In failure and dhappolntment- It will be an 
anachronism The beat way In whloh OoTommrnt can do tbe 
urlstooraoy real and permanent go od and true kindnesv U to 
Induce them, by every mean* to give tholr sons suitable 
education and whether they-afterward* care or not to get Into 
the Services, their general advance in knowledge and Intelil 
genoe will enable them to appreciate truly the merit* of the 
British Hole and will make them Intelligent and willing 
■upporter* of H. The hekt favour therefore that Government 
can do to tho aristocracy i» to persevere still more earnestly 
In the course It ha* already adopted to promote education 
among them and the whole problem of the true position and 
dignity In the new state of circumstances, will naturally ond 
smoothly solve Itself The more thoy attain thoiT self respect, 
the more able will they be to preserve their dignity position 
and Influsnoe among their countrymen and the more will thoy 
appreciate the true merit* of the British Rule 

To a great many of the aristocraoy a Aillitary career 
would be more oongenlal, and it wontd be very desirable to 
adopt suitable means in this direction to draw them to become 
attached and devoted. In their self teuton ami tell respect to 
British Rule, 

7b. For tho higher service the simultaneous competition In 
M, ought to bo from ft. irholo of Indio, to oocuro "tho 
boot of tho oompotont " for ooob high oerrtoo 

For tho UtjcoroDootod Sorrtoo, oooh Proolnoo ,Wd bo 
left to itself fo$ the necessary competition. 
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79 Under Mmultaneous examination in India and further 
study and examinations m England with the English successful 
candidates, the position of the Indian official will be quite equal 
to that of the English official 

80 Any fixed portion of the service to be allotted to 
natives, will violate the fundamental principle of the Act of 
1833 and of the Proclamation of 1858— will not hold m itself 
reasonable elements of finality and will not do full justice 
to the claims of the natives Should, however, Government 
be now not prepared “to do full justice ’’ and to allow the 
chance or possibility of all successful candidates turning out 
to be natives, Government may, for the present, provide 
that, till further experience is obtained, a quarter or half of 
the successful candidates should be English 

With the fair field opened freely by the simultaneous 
examinations, the Statutory Seivicfe, as I have already said, 
will have no reason to exist for first appointments 

81 The age must be the same for all candidates, so that 
no stigma of inferiority or favour might stick to any About 
what the age should be, I agree with Sir C Aitohison, and the 
Resolution of the Congress of last year, that it should be 23 
maximum, and 19 minimum 

82-83 The Civil Service Commissioners in England are 
most fitted from their experience to fix all necessary tests and 
qualifications that would be fair to all candidates, and such 
tests or qualifications should be the same for all- Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee has said, as to some test for moral 


[ualifioatlons — 

»* Early superiority m Science and Literature generally 
ndicates the existence of some qualities whioh are securitiei 
igainst vice — industry, self-denial, a taste for pleasures no 
ensual, a laudable desire of honourable distinction, a stil 
acre laudable desire to Sbtam tho approbation of friends an 
elations We therefore believe that the intellectual tes 
vhioh is about to be established will be found in practice t 
e also the best moral test which can be devised ” 

In regard to physical fitness, I think that, beyond mere 
coking to freedom from any physical organic defects, son 
s ts should be instituted to test certain pbys.ca! accompli* 
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ment* of all candidates such a* tiding awlmrulng shooting 
*nd military and gymnastic) eierolses. 

At the. Oooper * UIU CoUtRo, iu tho Public Work* and 
Telegraph Departments (ond I think loroktfs alio now In 

-oludsd) tbs following ruloi exist * — 

“ 37 Every student will be required to go through a coarse 
of exercise In the gymnasium nnd of Military exerciser 
Including the use of tbo rjQe.** 

K 39 Every student selected for the Indian Sorvkn tafor a 
proceeding to India will bo required to furnish evidence of hit 
com potency In riding.*' 

85-6. The Tory essence of equal competition is that ercry 
subject, teat qualification or condition should be ftllko in 
England and India for all candidates — fair enough not to ban 
dicap any unreasonably and *ith on oye to secure tho best 
fitness, the highest educational and mental training and suit- 
able physical oapaolty This will give the best men oil round- 
89 With training on inch thorough equality of tests, otc_, 
there will be no difference of oircumstafiaes in the case of 
porsons who enter through the simultaneous examination* 
and there will be no reason to make tho rules for pay leave 
pension eto. different. On principle also the duties of ail 
•offio© should carry Its own remuneration, etc., the fittest 
person being got for the office, and suoh reasonable remunera 
aion should be fixed for the purpose as would induco superior 
men to sack the service. 

90-95- The Cove nan tad Servant* will be sufficiently tested, 
and will not, I think, need a probation after Joining serrloe Id 
I ndia, boyond what la at present required. Howovor what- 
ever probation may bo deemed necessary It should be tho 
same for all— Europeans and Natives. 

V PROilQTIOK FROM THE U HOOVES ASTrD St RVlOU 
93 to 101 

This is an Important chapter It is very doriruble that 
-some prises should be held out for mnrkod meritorious and 
mble service In the Unoo Tenanted Bor doom. 

Any scheme for tho purpose must be such that the person 
■promoted, being thus considered qualified, should afterwards 
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be on a footing of equality, with regard to pay, etc , etc , with 
the Covenanted Servint occupying similar situation The 
promotion to be open on the principles of 1833, without regard 
to race or crefid The recommendation of any Provincial 
Government with satisfactory reasons, to be subject to the 
confirmation of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 

That not more than one such promotion should be made 
in any one year m any one Province — or some maximum must 
be fixed \ 

That m the year in which su6h promotions are made, the 
number of appointments to be competed for at the regular 
first corupetiti\e examination of that year, should be lessened 
by the number of promotions 

In such promotions, probation will not be necessary, as 
Government would not select anybody for such a prize, where 
capacity and fitness for business is not already marked and 
proved 

VI Pay, Leave and Pension 102 to 120 

Under the principles of 1833 and 1858, the Statutory 
Service ceasing to exist, no distinction being reserved for any 
class or race, and equal qualifications being fixed for all, by 
the simultaneous examination in England and India and future 
associated study and examinations m England, no distinction 
of Pay, Leave or Pension can be justified" The duties and 
responsibilities should carry their own recompense fixed on a 
reasonable scale Equal furlough, 1 think, will induce per- 
sons to visit England, whioh is desirable After all the 
European could only need about o weeks more for going to 
and from England 

The question of Admission from the professional classes ( 
is rather a difficult one Those who succeed in their profes- 
sion are generally not likely tp seek service, and those who 
would seek service are generally not likely to be superior 
men Then, after severe competitions and suitable qualifica- 
tions are required from those who enter the service at the 
regular door, and who for that purpose devote themselves to 
the necessary preparation, it becomes unjust to them to open 
a side-door for others It may be a matter for consideration, 
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which X think It l * already whether after the fint central 
oom petition In England and India to te«t high culture «nd 
onpaolty a dlvi*ion should not bo made oat of tho passed 
candidate* for Judicial and Executive icn-Ioc* so that their 
subsequent preparation, for two or three >eara in England bo 
devoted In the respective dlreotlon Tho point to be borno In 
mind Is that if a *id®-door l« opened the principle of oompek 
tlon and fairness vrill receive a aerloua blow and nopotlara 
favouritism, interest etev, will force their way Into tho nor 
vice* — a thing most to be deplored. 

Under the present sjitem of the Unoovenanted Service 
iudloUl appointment* are, I think made from ponon* called 
to the Bar who prefer service to practice. But when a pro- 
per *y*tem 1* adopted for all the Uncovenanted Services so 
as to leoure the belt men for first appointment through a 
regular door thl* nooeaalty will no longer oxltt. 

V1L OEJfEjUL. 

/ 

1*1 to 165 

113-1*5 The Indian *chool* develop force of oharaotcr 
and other qualities, as similar inatltntlon* h\ Englond do. In 
fact, the Indian aohools sre on the model and follow Id the 
fooUteps of English tobooli 

The fntl development of fotoe of abareoter and other 
qualities depends upon their future exerolio and opportunities 
When any limb of the body or facility of mind i* not need or 
exercised It gradually decays. The actual responsibilities 
and performance* of duties develop and strengthen allmece* 
aery quail t lea, and In thne become hereditary In ola**ea Tho 
British advanced system of odminiitratlon requiring intellec- 
tual, moral and physical fitness, will In turn create from the 
educated ft* own new cU*» of administrator* anc f an fnteUeo- 
tnal ariatooraoy who would, from eel f Interest, right appro 
cfatlon and gratitude, become and remain devotedly attached 
to the Britl»h Buie, and to the system In which they would 
h* T * bean born and bred. The pretent old laud tuarka cannot 
and will not continue. The world, and especially the present 
progression of India, cannot *t*nd atlll CSroumrtnnoe* are 
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fast changing m these days, and the condition of things must 
Change therewith , » 

The wisdom of the Government will be in directing these 
changes aright and m their own favour with grace, instead of 
forcing them into opposition against themselves 

1 he exclusion of the natives for nearly a century has 
much to answer for any decay of administratorship or fitness 
that may be' now observed The change of this policy and 
ithe adoption of the noble policy of the -Aot of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 will give new life to the nation, will 
redress the past wrong, benefit India, and benefit and bless 
England Richly will then be realised those noble and glori- 
ous hopes of the Proclamation “In their prosperity will be 
our strength, m their contentment our security, and m their 
.gratitude our best reward " 

126-131 The objection for want of sufficient means to be 
risked for the purpose operates to a very large extent It is 
chiefly the educated and middle class that makes some 
attempt The rich do not much care, even up to this time, 
both for education and for service, though education is 
forcing some progress among them That great difficulty 
is the natural unwillingness of parents to cast their raw 
young sons, unformed in character, at the most critical 
period of their life, among strangers in a land far away, 
and full"of temptations and snares for them , without the 
parental and family control and influences to guard and guide 
ithem Several paients have regretted the day when they 
.allowed their dear ones to part from them 

In a hundred ways that can hardly be described, a raw 
native youth has difficulties, temptations and risks 

By confining the examinations to England we get only a 
few of those who can aftord to risk some money, but we 
caliuot got the best of the talent nnd fitness i from the whole 
country, besides it being utterly unjust to handicap the Natives 
no heavily The few that go are not necessarily ot the best 
By residence in England, young boys do often more or 
loss get out Of touch and sympathy with the people m India 
These remarks do not apply to those nho go at a higher 
, and after them character is formed and their intelligence 


-age 
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fully developed Thoy derive great advantage from tho \ hit 
They are able to understand and study things Intelligently 
maie oomparlaona with things In their own country aro 
Wrldly struck with striking dJQerences, and ore Inspired with 
a desire to Improve by them. They do not cast of thdr touch 
and sympathy with their own people. On the contrary thoy 
are generally more sharpened. With the novelty ond intelli- 
gent observation they return with a sort of onthuslasm to do 
some good in their country Tho kind of y oung men who will 
go to England after the first examination in India, will be Just 
the persona who will derive tho greatest benofit from theTi It 
Every moment of their sojourn will he well and profitably 
■pent, their great stakes and formed character keeping them 
straight ond de»rous to do their best. 

132 The requirement of temporary resldenco In England 
to flrrt competition I, the main grievance Tht. 
requirement /oKoirinp on luccn. In India In a elmultaneoo. 

« lamination, will remore the grievance, ond trill not hate tho 
,IIeot or preventing enj- ooneiderablo or Important .action 
who are prepared for competition from oompotlng 

nr *‘ MmpMltion I- freelj opened to all 
and the Statutory Service .bolUbed etoeptlng ,o far a. It U 
adopted to give a roaaoDahle opening for tba moat raerltortoo, 
among tba Unoorenanted Servant., another epeolel nrvtce for 
mip cl e«e cannot be jb.tly made and for no lohg tlmowni al 

£z. #f H,Bdn ' *• »— • 

^m^loVb'^cnca^rTra'l f - 

r£r L ^ 4 

wTO b«omo rarer every day Should moh caae. 
maritonou. .errant., they might be rewarded |„ ” 

•nab .. a Special axtra phonal aUowanoe 7 

There may arl«e .ometlme. a cate, n-i, 
portan. political miwdon In which Tny ^ n ° n ‘™ 0 ‘T 
owing to connection, influence or oosltlt^ ,ndiT,daBl 

mort fitted for the tut Po.T ‘t? i’TT’'* 0 * PMl “ U »' 
aovernmant, with the unction of thesJl'V'’ r0Mr ™ 3 *»• 
appointments ont^, 0 ^ 
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'though it is desirable to avoid this as far as possible The 
peculiarly special fitness becomes a special reason for the 
oocasion. 


142 No, there should be no proportion or show of any 
favour introduced In a free and open competition, numbers 
wi|I m time have their proportionate share Any such 
departure and complication vitiates the principal of 1833 
The natural ambition of each community will bring it into the 
field in proportion to its number and capacity, and the princi- 
ple of the fittest will be observed with the greatest advantage 
to the whole country, without trouble to Government and 
with best service done to every class, by having been set to 
help itself manfully. 

143 No such classifications are needed They will be 
contrary to the principles of 1833, and will be the source of 
much trouble and difficulty It is undesirable to crystallize 
or select any class or classes to monopolise any servioes In 
the present transition state, things should bo left to develop 
and arrange themselves naturally, with free field and scope * 

' 144 For the high Covenanted posts, it is not desirable 

to restrjot the natives to their own provinces, and this cannot 
be dpne for a general competition by simultaneous exami- 
nations in England and India We must get the advantage of 
ithe best and fittest from tho whole country, and then they 
maybe distributed as Government may think host, or tho 
present system may bo continued by i\ Inch tho selection of tho 
Provinces is left to tho candidates in tho order of tlioir moril 
in the first competition But even thon the 'Government has 

tho power of making transfers 

145-157 All such schemes \iolate tho fundamental 
principles of the Act of 1833 They will deprive us of what 
we already possess by this law The simplo machmory of a 
fair field for all, and the employment of tho fittest can bo tho 
•only best scheme founded on a just and sound principle and 


^riving the best results 

164-5 I do not know whether thoro is an\ such system 
m Bombay. Any systom cannot bo^good, if it bo not based on 
some, sound prmciplo and fitness Onco tho hold ,s opened 
freely and fairly to ait, every such contingency mil m lime 
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Itaelf and GovemmMt wDl be iMod nmeb 
trouble and eomplloatlon of the rain endeaTour of aaUafjdne 
everybody or cla** aeparately 

*vm. conPoeiTiOB BsowmiEn &0-, 01, ths Btj sordid ate 
BXECftmVE afd Sitpohdihate Jupioxad ServioC. 

156 to 184 

167 The aaotion* who take advantage of education— and 
-they mainly belong to the middle olaates- 

168. The rioh and the pommeroia! olaue* do not much 
.ca re for aervloe. It It ohlefiy from the native* of middle cla**, 
good family and education* that moit of the candidate* oome 
And every native who ia ©duoated is deulrou* to oonfer the 
*ame hlesaing upon hia children- 

169 Some prefer en Independent line or a profeaajon and 
aome vrilllngly aocept appointment*. 

171-5. After a fair field ia opened for all, there -will be no 
justification for any appointment* being practically reserved 
for native* of pure desoent or for any other cla**- Rtne** 
moat be tha only principle— tha principle of IMS— and then do 
juat complaint can aria*. 

17&-1B3. Suitable high education and fitnea# muat be on 
■•aaential qualification It cannot be otherwiae nnder the 
British ayatem and after eduoational moral and •phyaloal 
fitnea* la decided upon aa the only right baal* for employment. 
Government are the beat judge* aa to what the teat* ahould 
be to aeonre the neoeaaary qualification* 

Separate examination* may be eatabllahed to teat aeporate 
requirement* of the different deplrtment* of the Subordinate 
Service*, a certain extent of high general education and train 
tng being neoeaaary for all Open competition for all claane* 
and fitnea* to b* the fundamental principle and the examina 
tiona and t**ta ao arranged aa to tenure the beat qualifications 
for tbe aerrice for -which the appointment la to be made. 

Something like the Civil Service OommJaalon of England 
may b* founded here who would be ablt to arrange all aui table 
detail*, and go on Improving the ayatem a* experience aug 
seated— tbe *ole principle and aim being lattice to all aubjiot* 
alike and fitnea* for the duty 
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Tuli Province v ill no better left to mat e its ow n arrange- 
nonts Mid tile to it t wants for the Subordinate Services 
I’roti ttum is useful, and the length of this also will bo best 
1" the authorities or tlu Commission as experience 

suggest" , . . 

<onu probit ion will !m adviMblc. though it is not nbso- 

htteb m'cessnry The Civil bervmo Commission of the United 
S{ t t«s oij in their third Report of lSSS-fi — 

“ It could ho show ti st itistically that thoso w ho p iss high- 
est in the examinations ire hhelv to make the most useful 
public sennits" “A mtln taken from tho head of a 

register is far more Id o!> to be a valuable public servant than 
one taken from tho foot and thoroforo tho examinations do 
U wt suporior cap icttv for the public sorv too ” 

*' Despite all the antecedent probability of fitness w Inch 
the preo intions just described create, it is bovond question 
true that wo cannot be absolutely certain, that a vroH-uiformo 
, nf irood habits w ill prov o a good w orl or A real tost of 
"lie fact W doing tho public work is precisely what tho meri 

‘ 'Item prov ulo, Thattost m a prob.t.onarjr serv.oo of 

"'“Atepr ach “«1 t\°M- IZZToZ the 

unlj an intopral partof tliomonj-ssstom’botoneiii^ douMc ^ 

« *° 1110 ° f, - r ’° pMtod ° t T !,a ' that 

more information ,s n °‘ SwComraw sKmhaa shown bow proof 

" Tbo °TTtto°o -nnepaoaod tho onam, notion, who 
19 tho majority of those 1 - ^ persong of good busmess 

SflSSf S «nauoat,onah, y nsefut, under the new 

svstom’’ , n „ir a ole if candidates m the first esami- 

184 It would bo dos who ma y have shown decided 

notion of the Covenanted S p]aoe omong the successful 

SK' and * » 

tho^ucoo'saful^oand'idates of^the Voar m one of the TTnoove- 
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n anted Serrioe*. For ft superior clow of •errant* will thu* 
be securod without any Injustice Vo anybody-only that the 
person will have panned a much higher etsmlnation and o 
higher order of tekt* and qualification* which will be an 
advantage. 

It will be a good field for the rearultlng of the Subordinate 
Service If «uoh person* can be recur od A* soeh ponon* will 
bare to commence at the bottom of the service they Trill often 
prefer with tbeir high acquirement! to strike out some new 
1/ne* for themaelve* or enter the profession*. Bat *hoald they 
desire to enter the Subordinate Somce they should be 
all owed 

Otntral Benvirl 

Though I hav* answered soma of tho questions relating to 
aahemes or detail*, and whatever may be their sailabnity all 
I hare to urge b that the principle of 1833 and 1858 must be 
the foundation of the whole edlSoe, and ocery *chaxno he based 
upon, end In accordance with it We should not after half a 
oentury of progress, b* now deprived of oar great Charter In 
the felifthtwt degree Once thb prinolpie Is faithfully adopted. 
Government can easily arrange to devise auitable scheme* to 
aaoure the beat results For the Covenanted 8orvino* th* 
machinery already exists, all that Is necoaasry is to male the 
first competitive examination simultaneously lu India with 
that of England. Aud for the Uhooreuanted Servioes Clnl 
Service Commission may be devised who vroald prepito 
auitable sohemos In detail for every department und carry them 
out 

The chJef point which I deilre to urge is this. Let Govern 

ment adopt any scheme of competition only let every one 

European or Native— -hare a free and fair field, »o that neither 
should be In any way handicapped, and all arc subjected to the 
same t©*ts 

No distinction of race, oreod or colour being left. Govern 
ment wlUbe relieved of all the troubles and complication* that 
must otherwise arise and the whole machinery of Government 
will settle Itself Into smooth work ondor a Just and sound 
principle with benefit to the country and glory to the 
Bulats. 


24 — L 
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As I have often said, the question of the services or 
foreign agency, is a question of the highest importance for the 
Gconomic condition of India, and the material condition of the 
masses It is the one “evil incident to a foreign rule ” which 
requires to be minimised as much as possible, if English rule is 
to bo a true and great blessing to India The following words 
of the Secretary of State for India, show what political danger 
also lies m this foreign “ character of the Government ” — 

Pari. Bet [c 4868] 1886, page 4 

“ The posit on of India m relation to taxation and the 
sources of the Public revenues is very peculiar, not merely 
from the habits of the people and their strong aversion to 
change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise from the character of dhe Government 
which IS tn the hands of foreigners, who hold all the principal ad- 
ministrative offices and form so large a pait of the Army The 
impatience of new taxation which would have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
+ tt mid virtually to meet additions to charges arising 
oountry, . t would constitute a political danger, the 

<> Ul T ,d ° ° ,tad» TST.t is to be feared, ,s not at all appre- 
real magnitude , knowledge of, or concern m, 

mated by persons wo ^ those responsible for that 

“rn“have !ong regarded as of the most serious order " 

(The italics are mine ) 
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STATEMENT TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON EAST INDIA FINANCE, 1871 


FCKAKtJIAL ADHTNIBrRATlOH 0 T LYDIA 
A considerable number of the best tnformed and most 
lnQuenttal Satire and English inhabitant* of India toother 
•with other* of Her Majesty » tubject* of all rank* who have 
the -welfare of that portion of the British Empire at heart 
a eked for Parliamentary Inquiry Parliament rendllj granted 
& Select Committee of the House of Common*, thongh for on 
Inquiry which was to he limited to FTnanclal Administration 
It U, I think due to Parliament and to the Select Committee 
that thow who pruyud foe Inquiry should *ay in Ume -what 
they smut for it would he both unreasonable and u»elq*s for 
♦born to oorapUin afterward* that the Seleot Committee did 
not do thU or that- A* a native of Indio, and one who Joined 
in a petition from the Boat India Association I moat respeot- 
fully iubraft for the consideration of the Select Committee a 
few remark* as to what I hope apd desire from it 

The 'Financial Administration of any country like all 
■other human Institution*, requires, four Important elsmeat*:— 
let- Material*, 
icd. Head to design. 

3rd, Hand to execute. 

4th. Sound prhiolpJe* of design and execution. Upon 
the degree of perfection of each awl all of these requisite* 
depends the measure of snocesra. 

1 — Materials. 

'Thl* Is the most i » pertant and fundamental question for 
■decision. Without suffloteut and suitable materials to work 
■with, all the other requisite* ore of no avail whatsoever 
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fall, as the case may be Such a return alone will show the 
effect of “the dram,” after the British acquisition, either as to 
how far anv rise, on the one hand, was the result of scarcity 
of production, or of increaso of prosperity, or of local 
expenditure on public works , or, on the other, how far any 
fall was the result of abundance of produce or the poverty of 
the district , and, further, whether the rise or, fall was general 
or local, permanent or temporary The average of a collection 
of districts of the whole country must also be taken correctly, 
and not in the erroneous manner in which they are at present 
made up in the Administration Reports 

To show the necessity of what I ask in the above para- 
•' graph, I give a few instances In the Madras selection from 
Government Records, No XXXI , of 1856, prices are given of 
certain periods for several districts I take those of Chmgle- 
put (page 23), for the years 1841-50, (Fuslee, 1251-60), during 
which the prices suddenly rose from Rs 82 per garce of paddy 
m 1254, to Rs 126 in the next year 1255, and to Rs 124 in' 
1256, and again went down to Rs 96 and 69 m the succeeding 
years So at Rajahmundry, in the prices for the years 1236 
to 1245 (1826 to 1834), there is a sudden rise from Rs 64 m 
1241 to Rs 111 in 1242, and to Rs 168 m 1243, going down 
again to Rs 95 and 63 in the suooeedmg two years Now, are 
these high prices in the two oouples of years the result of 
scarcity or prosperity? If the former, how very wrong it 
would be to take the high averages of these ten years for 
comparison or as an indication of prosperity? The last two 
years in the Punjab have been bad seasons, and the price of 
w r heat has risen from 1st January, ’68 to 1st January,’ ’70 at 
Delhi, from 26 seers (of 2 lbs,) per Re 1 to 9 seers , at Ambala 
from 24 seers to 9 seers, at Lahore, from 18 seers to 9£ 
(Punjab Adm Report for 1869-70, p 95) 

Now, is it right from high averages occasioned m this 
manner to infer prosperity? An hon’ble member recently 
quoted m Parliament the high price of rice at Jubbulpore 
Had his informant been a little more communicative, he 
would have learnt that, while at Jubbulpore, say m the 
average good season' of 1867-8, the price was Rs 3f per 
maund, m the adjoining division of Chutteesghur, the price 
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of life, the vast population among whom these imports are 
distributed, and the amount of treasure the East India Com- 
pany and their servants carried away during the last century 
in the shape of salaries, bribes, booty, etc Cannot the India 
Office make some return on this point, to show the exhaustion 
of the country thus caused which required to be replenished 
by subsequent imports 9 It is no use simply depending upon 
the re-echoing of the general exclamation, “ What an enor- 
mous quantity of silver ha^ gone to Iudial’’ I entreat most 
earnestly that the first element — ns , the material condition 
of India — may be most carefully sifted, and the necessary 
remedies be applied If this question be not boldly and 
fairly grappled with, it will be, m my humble opinion, the 
principal rock on which British Rule will wreck It is im- 
possible for any nation to goon Lemg impoverished without 
it<- ultimate destruction, or the removal of the cause 

II Head to Design 

The head which designs the Imperial financial legislation 
is the Supreme Legislative Council, while local legislation is 
designed by the local Councils All these Councils have a 
controlling head m the India Office Council m London The 
questions, then, to he decided, in order that the designing 
head may bo as efficient and adapted to tho end as possible, 
resolve themselves mto these — 

1st Can any legislation e\er do its work satisfactorily m 
which the opinions, feelings, and thoughts of the people pal- 
ing the taxes are not fairly represented 0 Englishmen, no 
matter how able and with whatever good intentions, cannot 
feel as the natives feel, and think as the natives think The 
co-operation of a sufficient number of intelligent natives m all 
the Councils is -an absolute necessity to any satisfactory, 
financial legislation As to any fear of political mischief from 
taking natives more largely mto confidence, I think it to be 
entirely groundless But, oven granting that thero was any 
risk, I need simply refer to the Act of 1861, m which ample 
checks and securities are prosided With a sufficiently large 
number of natives, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of non-official English members, there wdl not onlj bo 
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no riik bat, on the con -r ary every cause for sat sfactlon. I 
may juflt point oat the checks I allude to— 

“Provided always, that it ihaH not be lawful for^auy 
Member or Additional Member to Introduce without the 
prerrion* sanction of the Governor-General, any measure 
aftectrng— 

“L The public debt or public revenuss of India or by 
-which any charge would be Imposed on auch revenues 

t The religion or relfgiouj rites and usages of any class 
of Her Majesty a subjects In India. 

3. The dlaolpllne or maintenance of any part of Her 
Majesty a Military or Naval Fbrco*. 
i The relation of the Government with Foreign Princes 
or States ** (Clause 19 ) 

Moreover the Governor Genoral has hit power of veto 
»nd the ultimate oontent of Her Majesty a Indian Secretvry 
It alto naoettary (Olaute* 50 and 21 ) 

Olaute 22, limits even the power of the Governor General 
a* to what he ahall not Iegislato upon and Clause 43 
repeats, with certain additions, at to what the local Oonncil 
cannot legislate upon except with the sanction of the Governor 
General, With auoh check* there can ho nothing to fear 

nd. Whether decentralisation auch as Sir Oharle* Trorel 
ysn and Sir 0. Wingfield, and other* who agree with them 
propose, is necessary or not to aolvo dlffioultle* Uko the 
following. 8ome provinces complain that they are taxed 
more to make up the deficits of other*. For instance— 
supposing that the Zemindars of Bengal are right in claiming 
exemption from any additional burden on lauds under the 


Though the Indian Council* are thus prohibited from 
imposing oharges on Indian revenues without direct loglsla 
^ion and the sandtiem of tb* Governor-General first obtained 
to introduce the measure, th e Indian Counoll Id England is. In 
a very anomalous way left to do what It lik<£ with the 
ot ^ u 0r }D * Urtoo » the way In which certain 
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Regulation of 1793, would not the scheme of decentralization 
enable the Bengal Government to provide m some other 
appropriate way 'for its own wants, mstead of the Supreme 
- Council being obliged to impose the same taxes upon the 
other parts of India also, as it cannot tax Bengal by itself 

The distant Presidencies complain that the Supreme 
Council is not able to understand fully their peculiar require- 
ments With the Governor-General having a veto upon all 
the legislation of the subordinate Governments, could not the 
Supreme Government be better able to attend to all Imperial 
questions without any loss of dignity or power, and yet leave 
fairly upon the heads of the different Presidencies their fair 
share of responsibility? These and similar questions with 
regard to the Constitution and work of the Councils in India 
have to be decided 

Similar questions have also to be considered with regard 
to the Indian Council m England First, need there be 
such a large Council ? Secondly, need the Council have^ the 
work of supervision of everything that is done in India , or 
will it act merely as an appellant power, to interfere when 
appealed to Is the constitution such as could satisfactorily 
perform its work with the due knowledge and appreciation of 
the continuous change of conditions going on m India ? And 
is it not necessary, moreover, that, as m the Councils, m 
Indiq, some suitable representation of native views and 
interests should exist m the India Office ? Lastly, is it right 
that this Council should have the power to spend the revenues 
of India as it likes, without some such open legislation, dis- 
cussion, and check, as is provided for the Councils in India ? 
From this, I hope it will be sufficiently apparent that the 
element of ‘ the head which design and controls ” the financial 
administration of India requites careful consideration The 
necessity of a fair expression of the views and feelings of the 
natives has another aspect — viz , that with such co-operation 
Government will be very largely relieved of the odium of any 
dissatisfaction among the natives 

All the remarks with reference to the necessity of a fair 
representation of natives m the Legislative Councils apply 
equally to all taxation and expenditure of local funds For, 
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tall d« ih. imp^ »— ° £ ■«“ £50 '° 00 ' 000 iitr ° “ 

local fond* raised ai follow* — 

LOOAL FOTTD6. 

nrfia Titetivii for 1867 8 arecrJiftfl lo Part I °/ Finance 

JjSLu 

India, Oalevlta 1670 AmktUAj 34j«.jrt 1)6 US ™ and 


Government of IndiA 

Oudh 

Central Provinoea 
British Bnrroah 
Bengal 

K W Provinces 
Punjab 
\tadra* 

Bombay 


£ 

41,038 
194,738 
173 410 
103,550 
6 3,7£E 
83j,007 
3’6870 
4591M 
1,093,133 


Bomber ^ 1 

Berars (11 months of 1868-87 £130,148) Not given 


Total 


£3 843^617 


i m -H ard to EtEoatru 

This hand la formed by *11 the different aertloe* In the 
Admlniatrstion. The questions are ■ — 

1st Can these aerrloe* he fully efficient without m pro 
per proportion of natives of talent and integrity In all erodes ? 

1 consider the question here aolely with referonoo to auooeas 
fid flnanolal administration, independently of its very Im- 
portant, social and especially politic*! bearings, of the claims 
of right and loatice, and of the great erTl of no elder* of 
wisdom or experience holng prepared among the natives, as 1 
all the wisdom and experience of English official* it lost to 
i India on -their retirement exespt perhaps of a few who have 
conscience enough to feel the debt they owe to India, and to 
do what they can in England to promote Its welfare. * 

tod Gan the English officials, no matter however olever 
manage the natives as well m natives of the same standing, 
ability and integrity 7 A word of persmuion and assurance 
from a native of offlotel position will, to the nature of things 
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more influence than that of an Englishman A native 
will far more easily understand and know how to deal with 
'the ways of natives The assistance, therefore, of a proper 
proportion of natives m all departments is a necessity for 
successful organization and working of details Even now it 
is the native m many instances who is the real soul of the 
work, though the credit is all taken by his English superiors 
Conscientious men, like Sir Henry, Ricketts, of the Bengal •• 
-Civil Service, make no secret of such a circumstance, and 
-rightly urge to let credit be given to whom it belongs It is 
only natural that the Englishman, with his frequent changes 
and his ignorance of the people around him, is depended upon, 
.and at the meroy of, his subordinates If there were m the 
service natives of the same position with himself, he would, 
by comparing notes with them, be much helped m unjlei- 
-standmg the feelings, views, and idiosyncrasies of natives, 
which he has no other means of learning 

Successful administration requires complete knowledge, 
and for such knowledge the co-operation of the natives is 
simply a necessity 

There is, moreover, the economical, and, therefore, the 
ammadiately financial, point of view from which this subject 
has to Lo considered Supposing that the' native official was 
paid as highly as his English colleague, the mere fact that all 
tthe earnings of the native official remain in the country, as he 
has no remittances to make to a foreign land for the educa- 
tion or maintenance of his children or family, or of his savings, 
is m itself so far an economical and, therefore, a financial 
-advantage to the country, and it is the bouuden duty of the 
English rulers to allow the Indian this economical saving, 
-consistently with their political supremacy In some of the 
services, such as the Public Works, Telegraph and Forest, 
political considerations have noplace, while economy and 
justice, and the oft-repeated pledges of Parliament, demand 
that qualified natives should have free and fair admission 
into all the secvices Unless this economical saving is allow- 
ed to India to a fair extent, all professions of administering 
-the finances of India' for the good of Ind.a cannot but bo 
merely a mockery and a delusion Politically considered, it is 
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„oi»t tdllmj.rob.ble that before long the EogUrh rule not 
India Trill hare tome troublmome qeoitlolla to aolve if doe 
forest U not used In thte matter 

tv ppikoitles of Draiar ux> Execution. 


A* a whole the question* ere — 

1 Whether by the present principles and, mode* of 
tsxatlon the burden i. equitably dLrtribtrtod over 
the thooldere of ell ole see 3 of people ? 

2, Whether the pretent expenditure la not capable of 
being largely curtailed and much waste prevented, 
irithont impairing the efflolenoy or strength of the- 
English rnle t 


To eolre the*e t two important questions it Is necessary to 
work In the way In which the Committee he* already com- 
menced, to fcxamlne the principle and neoesslty / of each item 
of receipt and expenditure Now there la no doubt that the 
opinion of this governor or that revenue officer or ruoh a 
commander may be worthy of all weight end respeot but 
at the same time in order that the Committee should arrlvo 
at an Independent Judgment of their own. It la neoewary 
that they should not be satisfied with mere general opinions 
of the witneasea but should require a dear statement 
of some 'satisfactory proofs upon which thote opinions 
ore based, I hope, therefore that mere assertion* of official* 
that “all Is right,” wQt not be considered sufficient. For 
instance, we may {aka the question of the land revenue which 
is the vary subject the Committee has commenced with. 
There is a variety of land tenure*, and each }a based upon 
several principle*. I take the Instance of one of these prlnd 
pies— rfr., the proportion of the rate of assessment to thn , 
Inoome of the cultivator or the ptodnoe of the land 

TW .to two (portion. 7irrt Are the prinolple or 
principle. of the r»te..oos41 end, teeord if ,o are the rate 
or rate, .dopted «ooh u to eitoonrage looreue of onlttvatfou. 

Md “ 10 ° f *«*>- 
Firit t.ke the pttnrijtta of the rate. 
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In Bomba}, one and the chief principle of the last settle- 
ment scorns to mo to bo this It is illustrated by a table by 
Captain (now Sir George) Wingate and Lieut Nash (Bombay 
Selection,” No CVII , Now Sorios, page 14 See also pages 
10'J and 110 ) 


Tbo sod is divided from No 1 to No 9 The gross 
produco of soil No 1 ja supposed, for illustration, to be 
Ks 172-1 ns for every Its 100 of cultivation expenses — le, 
Its 72-1 as is not produce, mid for soil No 9, the gross 
produco is supposod to bo Its 127-6 as 3 p for every Rs 100 
of cultivation expenses-: c, Rs 27-6 as 3 p is net produce 
Tho v Govornment assessment is then adjusted as follows Out 
of the net produco of Rs 27-6 as 3 p of No 9 soil, the 
Government rate is, for supposition, taken as Rs 5-13 as 4 p, 
leaving to the cultivator Rs 21-8 as 11 p — i c , something like 
75 per cent of the net produce But what is proposed to be 
left to the cultivator of No 1, whose net produce is 
Rs 72-4 as ? One would think that, like the rate of the No 9 
sod, Go\ ernmont would take one-forth, or say, Rs 18, and 
leave to the cultivator three-forths, or Rs 54 Such, however, 
is not the case The cultivator of No 1 sod is also to keep 
only Rs 21-8 as 11 p , and give up to Government Rs 50-11 
as Ip — z o , Government takes above two-thirds and the 
cultivate less than one-third , the principle being that, no 
matter what the not produce for every Rs 100 invested may 
be, overy cultivator is not to have a definite proportion of his 
net produce, but an absolute fixed quantity. This would be 
somothmg like imposing the income-tax upon the principle 
that if one merohaut makes a proht of £50 on an investment 
of £100, and another of £10 on the same investment, they are 
not to pay some definite proportion or proportions of their 
profits ; but if the latter is to pay £2 out of £10 and retain £8 
the former should also retain £8 only, and pay £42 to Govern- 
ment I wonder how British merchants and manufacturers 
would like this principle 1 However, it is not my object here 
to discuss the merit of this principle, but only to state it, for 
comparison with that- of the other provinces 

Now take Madras. There the principal is, after allowing 
...i^o hminrinriAs. mi nroducti ve portions of fields, seasons, 
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common oto^to Adjn.t th. Oor.rr.m.nt Av^- 

mmt .1 tuo-ttW* of *. art w-rfuc on «.t " 
land., «o4 . w»t o* oomsromlK bttseon >hW of n 
produce nni ono-forth of g-o« prodoo. on dt r UmJ" ' «» 
bJ.no. of .boot onUhlrf of the wt pioduc. being loft to lb. 
ooltlrator (“tUdru Solootion ' bo XIV of 18ffl K« 
lit— 160 Settlement of Chrilumbrum and JIunnTgoody TaJoo* 
kai, of South AxcotV Taking Punjab the principle of the 
flrat MtUemeut wa* on the ba*U of two-third* of the cel pro 
done, but by the reviwd aettlement It 1* on one- half of the net 
produce for Government In the N.-W Province* (Adm Re 
port, 67 *6S,pMie it) “the atanderd of pficvsmenl la now 
&5 per pent of the Meet*, of which 5 per cent goc* for cMf« 
-the remaining i5 per oenk, after defraying the vitiate expenrr* 
form* the profit of the proprietor*." 

To iu® up the whole, I give an extract from a memoran 
dum of the tndl* Houae (Return 73 of 1B5B). *And In all 
the ImproTed *y»tem* of Ravenna Administration, of which an 
account has been given in th* preceding park of this paper the 
object baa not been merely to keep the Government demand 
uilMa OU Uwtlf 0 / a /air r**( feu (a Unce a large portloi of Iks 
rtni to the jvbprWorx In the aettlement of tbe N N\ l ro- 
vtace*,the demand was limited to two thlrda of the amount, 
which ft appeared, from thebeat attainable Information tbat 
the land 00 old. afTord to pay at rent The principle which 
haa beeu {aid down, for the next aettlement, and octod on 
where vet aettlement haa cobuneuced la atm more liberal 
the Government demand bring fixed at one-h*lf InaUad 
of two-thirde of the cwra^a n ft prt>dnee-~t)mt U oj a 
/air rent. The acme general standard haibeen nd opted for 
guidance to the new aettlement of the Hcdrai territory J fl 
Bombay no fixed proportion baibaen kept In view but th* 
object ha. been that land abonld po* w „ a ^^ble value " 
(The Italic are min a.) 

fa trfrtwtu. otrtrt I h.T, ,l» (A. ot 

am«teg .Vtatun. to Uu, «„ „ t ft, mrd , - „„ mi 

*5, of 

* ft. m^ “L a J? ’■ »««»»>, «*> . oir 

In th. MM, la which Mocomlrt. M, th. wonJ h[ 
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IfZZCr POr,, °" ° f Wh '° h ■ *■»» «** 

Bow to the nest quest, on Tafc.ng the absolute amount 

J Pr ° e ' ,S U,e 1>0r ‘ l0n ,,IIow,!(1 *° “"levators 
sufficient, on an average, for their year’s ordinary wants of 

common necessaries, and some reasonable comforts, together 
with a saving to face a bad season, or to increase the capital 
of the country for increasing production ? ' 

The test of “the satisfaction of the .ryots ’’ is often quoted 
as a proof of soundness But it requires to be ascertained 
whether because an element like that of fixity of tenure and 
1 non-interference for a long period is felt satisfactory, it 
follows that the other elements or principles of the settlement 
are also necessarily satisfactory or just, even though, as a 
general result, the agriculturists may feel themselves some- 
what better off than they were before ? Or is the tact of such 
profits as the Bombay Presidency had the good fortune to 
make from the late American War, and the improvement of 
condition by railways, though a cause of satisfaction of the 
cultivators, a proof of the soundness or justness of each and 
all the principles adopted m the settlement? To come to 
a right conclusion, each principle requires to be examined on 
its own merits, without reference to general results for if 
all the principles were sound, much more satisfactory may be 
the results 

The Bombay settlement, as well as that of other parts, 
is now under vision It is important to ascertain the real 
present incidence of land revenue, and the reasonable increase 
that may be made, with enough left no tho cultivator to 
subsist on, and to save for increase of capital I am afraid, 
the Bombay re-settlement is not quite reasonable 

I shall take one or two more instances in connection 
with land revenue Whether the Zemindars of the Permanent 
Settlement can be taxed for extra cesses has been the subject 
of much controversy and dissatisfaction, and even up to the 
present day the India Office is div.ded agamst itself Nov, 
as long as mere opinions of this official or that Indian Sec- 
tary are the sole guides, I do not see bow the controversy 
will ever end It is a simple question of documentary o\i- 
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dence-the Interpretation of • regulation. Wonld It not be 
the beet plen to enbjeot thla question to the deolefon of • 
Judicial authority nob a. the Priry Connell after hearing the 
argument, of oonuel on both aide. 7 The deol.lon of auoh a 
tribunal mult end the matter The eame oourie either m, 

p * 0r S“' „*“• th ' Hlgl 00,111 of Bombay or In the 
Prley Council, might be adopted with regard to the , Hr! 

x'ZiTittr^r s* ““«■« *** 

1 Mliere ft it the opinion of many that ft w*« . Kw- v , 

other rmuona md.pend.nUy of political and 

M.^fhe'r^rhX'! ° f ‘r h “ >“ d ~ 

cultleator of land In ” d “ ° f °n th. 

<!*— ’ Oorernm,nt^UuTthfi B hr , ! >rll0n °*« 

that mean that Oorenim.nt ° f * ^ord Doe. 

the prodnoe no matter eren t), v * oer t*in portion df 
than that 

th^T‘“ l dam “" d °>»»-I«d ’ Or |, lh ; 

‘hat Qorernmeut requiring a * od J 0 »*«d on the prholple 
>»r “< equJbrble quote ^tth =«rtaio rerenue the land ahonH 

know, the f efi ii no \ . ^o^ae offioial ^ ^ ^ 

an artmterhioT,?, *", d *«• <* ‘he C mo * »**• he 

*0 .oqulr. ^ tapOMlblX^V JY “d *0 

After thla one forte 01 10 ^SlUh official 

aa -U tni(3 0r 

*4-1 r 
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the fourth head has to be rigidly applied to all the items , and 
to ascertain whether the system of keeping accounts is such 
as it should be I shall take only one more item The salt- 
tax, especially, requires most anxious consideration It is the 
cause of the poor, who cannot speak for or help themselves 
' ,Is it at all right to tax salt » and, even allowing the necessity, 
is the mbidence of its burden on the poor similar to that on 
the other classes for the share they pay towards revenue ? 

The salt gross revenue for different parts is as follows for 


1869-70 


(Ret c 213 of 1870 ) 


Per head 


\ 


Population • 

about 



about 

s d 

Bengal 

£2,583,562 

40,000,000 

1 34 

Oudh 

1,219 

11,000,000 


Central Provinces 

115,167 

9,000,000 

0 3 

H -W Provinces 

488,728 

30,000,000 

0 4 / 

Punjab 

923,060 

17,500,000 

1 04 

Madras 

1,164,736 

23,000,000 

1 o 

Bombay 

599,407 

14,000,000 

0 10 

Total 

5,875,879 

144,500,000 

0 9| average 

i 

How, taking the share of the agricultural produce which 


can be considered as left to tne mass oi sue 
and othencommon labouring population, to be 20s a-head, an 
ordinary oooly or workman pays m his salt some 4 per cent 
cut of his wretched pittance But it must also be borne in 
0Ut , a uer C ent out of 20s is far more important to 

to poor mar, top 10 or 20 per cept out of the moorne of the 
, p0 ! “ Taking 25s a-head, the rate will be 3 J per cent 

C1C of the four elements I have described above, the first three 
,re ^“'“^“^lMe^Xdeetde what the ftnan- 

£ whToh to resu.t of W* 



TOS ffiLECT OOUHOTM OS BAST UfDlA mMfOB M* 

siiisr- **» * nd pra ™ iion ° f 

"“t" la Parli.rn.nt clou. that u> modify tie oos.Ututlos 
of tholmgtotlre OouuoD .nd th. Istos Couuu^or gW. .ft. 
p,opl. of Isdi.su.fi. f.Ir solo. ta tholr om.ff.ts « «*r 
«r. now capable of oicrelstag Iwosus. those OoouoOs «r» tho 

ctretionof onAoto P.rlloment 

5, It ia Parliament alone that oan inalfi on the faltlilal 
fulfilment of tho repeated pledge* they hat* giTti by Act* of 
Pari lament for tho admfailon of native* Into tho ▼ariotu 
aerrioe*, according to oompetaaoe and oharacter and without 
any regard to oaata, creed, colour or raoe In the Puhlio 
Worka Dapartmont there la a farce of a regulation to admit 
not ire* hi India on proof of oompetenca but rery good care 
1* taken that entire* do act get in. On the Bombay aide, aa far 
back *a 1851 three natire* pro red their oompotenoe (and one 
did tho aarae in 1866) and to my knowledge none of them had 
found adtnlwion Into the Engineering Department up to 1858 
Whether they hare ainoa been admitted I do not know though 
during th* interval doien* of appointment! ham been giren 
er*ry year Engliah intereata aierola* auoh preeaure upon tho 
Indian GbTeram*nta,that unle** Parliament doe* (ta duty and 
inaUt* that, In accordant* with ita pledge*, jtutioe a hall be 
don* to the children or the soil, there la but little hope on that 

Moore. 


4. Th. principles of thewhole coiign of Puisne Lai Adminis- 
tration, or of its dstsOs, will hero always, rooro or less to bo 
•ettlsd .mi oontrcllsd by tho Indies Goreramonts tbemssWei, 
sooordmg to change of olronmstiooes, Th. host serrlce 
therefore thst Parliament «u Jo on this heed— and whloh 
Poxlloment .lose ou do-l« to inquire, at oortaln reatonabio 
Interrsla-asy or.ry tan or twelve yeors-how th. Indian 
Gorernmoati hare discharged th.lr trust This simple hoots 
ssry control of tho great Parliement of tho Empcre win pre- 
rrat many of thoso erCa which freedom from . ions, of 
responsibility induces, and iufuso into tho Administration «U 
that oare and forethought necessary to fta auooeaa 
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After I had posted the foregoing part of this pamphlet 
from Alexandria, I came across a speech of Lord Mayo, in the 
Tivtos of India's summary, of 8th April last I read one para- 
graph m it with feelings of mixed regret and hopefulness, 
regret, that one in the position of a Viceroy should have put 
forth what, m my humble opinion, is an erroneous and mis- 
leading statement , and hopefulness, because now that the 
Viceroy has directed his attention to the all-important subject 
of the insufficient production of the country, he will, I hope, 
be able to grapple with it, investigate its causes and "evil 
consequences, and earnestly endeavour to apply suitable re- 

m0 d][ e refer here to the paragraph m which His Excellency 
endeavours to refute the assertion that Indian taxation is 
“ crushing ’’ His Lordship on this point has made several 
assumptions, which require examination I shall, therefore, 
first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and 
whether all necessary elements of comparison have been taken 


mt °Last°“‘ar,m my paper on ‘'The Wants and Means of 
Tndia '■ which was read before the East India Assoc, at, on a 
1 d Animate was given of the total production of India 

(including opium, salt, minerals, manufactures-in short, pro- 
(mcluQing v ag abou t 4Qs a _ head p 0r annum 

duction of ev y of 24tb February last, 

Mr , T relate incomes of England and India, and 
referred to the 1 wW , the former was estimated at 

endeavoured to snow „ as 40s a . head per annum. 

£30 a-head, th ® latt ® r tes Mr Duff’s statement of 

How, his lordship the i 7 g reas0 ns for hls state- 

40s, and beheyes that Mr has g ^ autl ontJ 

r toS p— n‘of India ,s onty 40s a-head per 

compares the taxation of In ds , dl , ots as la nd rerenne 

tries In doing this » ^ ie seen 1iere after ) the opium, 
(Mlietlisr nghtly or an I J ’ ftom In d,an taxation and 

‘f “ oomparefthe batance with the taxation of other countries 
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B** on bo«4 . ,t«*« Ifl th, Bed Se*, I eumot "bt to 
ZL to .« whether hi. lordiUp hu m»de «y ( 
d .auction, from ft. tanttra of ft. letter The remit rffto 
oompnhm would »pp«K to h. ttM, while ladle P»y» T&T V 
IDi per heed a£ totta P«r sonarn Tork.y PW» J* »; 
Battla 15*. VL, Spain IB*. W. Austria 1&« ?<** ^lr 17f * 
parhead per annum. The conclusion drawn U that the t*x» 
tlon of India la not *• crashing " \fh»t Idea his lordship attache* 
to the word ** crushing " I cannot «ay but his lordship seam* 
to forget the very first premise that the total production of the 
country U admitted to be 40s. par head. Now this amount U 
furdly enough for the bare necatjarie* of life, mochle** can It 
■apply any comfort* or provide any reserve for bad times jk> 
that, living from hand to mouth, and that on 14 scanty subsist 
ence ** (to the words of Lord Lawrunoe) the r*ry touch of 
famine carries away hundreds of thousands. Is not this In 
Itself a* ** crushing to any people as It can possibly be t And 
yet ont of this wretched Income they bate to pay taxation an 
well. 

His lordship has, moreover left oat a very Important 
element f im account He i» wtU aware that, whatever 
revenue It raised by the other countries, for instance, the 
STlOjOW^OO by Englend, the whole of It returns back to the 
people and remains in the country and, therefore, the national 
capital, upon which tb* prod notion of a ooontry depends, does 
not suffer diminution while on account of India * being subject 
to a foreign rule, ont of the £50,000,000 of revenue rataed every 
year some £11 000,000 or more, are carried clear away to 
England, and the national capital— or to other words, Its 
capability of production— la oontinnonsly dfmlnlibsd year after 
l»t The prewar, of Ualkm. therefore IT prep., nmedlw 
•renotedopS*; todOaBiereef fte»WeTfltaMt 
b«om, more end mor, ortuhlni «r.ry leer .trn though ft, 
V 00 . 0 ”' ? t ^“ tlon hf 1101 froiM**! It U quit. Intelligible 

th.t ft. Englift woph, with e. toeom, or ptuducUon „t 1 
per had, elded b, ot lndudlng *ome £ll$O0,OOO or 

TA l£^ I J t ' nb T ^ “»7 ** fc.1 ft. Ure.lon 
[f , “ed “ .re thing i or ft, nation, whlnh bt. Imt 

,h.p ho, i™ hnftng no 
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, annually to pay for a foreign rule, and being, most probahlv, 
able to produce enough foi all tbeir wants, may not leel the 
7s to 19s 7 A as crushing, but m rnv humble opinion, every 
single ounce of lice taken from the “ scantj subsistence ol the 
masses of India is to them so much more staivation, md so 
, much more “ crushing ’ 

I shall now consider what would li tv e been the f ure^-t nav 
of making the comparison of taxation Everv nation his a 
certain amount ot income hom various sources, such as pio- 
duction of cultivation, minerals, larmmg, manufactures profits 
of trade, etc From such total income all its wants aie to be 
'supplied A fair comparison as to the incidence of taxation 
| will he to see the proportion of the amount which the Go' ern- 
I ment of the country takes lor its administration public debt-, 
i etc , to the total income You maj call this amount taxation, 
'revenue, or anything \ou like and Government mai t i*p ltm 
^any shape oi way whatsoever It is so much taken irom the 


j income ot the country tor the purposes oi Government In tin. 
I case oi India, whether Government takes this amount land 
'tax, or opium revenue, or in whatevei other form doc- not 
■ matter, it is all the same, that out ot the total income oi the 
i country Government raises so much revenue for iG purpe-c*- 
; which otliei wise would have remained with the people 
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It must, moreover be particularly borne In mbid that, while * 
ton m»y not be any harden to an elephant a few pound* may 
crtuh a child that the English nation may from Its arc rase 
Inoome 0 ? £& pet head, bear whh ewe a burden of eren £5 i or 
^10 of taxation per head while to the Indian nation 5a out of 
40*. maybe quite unbearable and cruahlng The capacity to 
txur a burden with ease or to be crushed by It, U not to be 
measured by the percentage of taxation* but by the abundance 
or otherwise, of the mean* or income to pay It from. ?rom 
abundance you may give a large percentage with ease from 
sufficiency the same burden may be Just bearable, or aomo 
diminution may make U so but from Insufficiency any burden 
li ao muoh privation. 

But ai matter* stand, poor India haa to pay not only the 
tame percentage of taxation to It* income u In England but 
nearly double <, ka, while England pa ye only about 81 per cent 
of Its national loootne foe the want* of Ita Government India 
bat to pay *om# 16 par cent of Its inoome for the same purpose 
though here that Inoome per head of population i* iome 
fifteenth part of that of England and Insufficient In lUelf for 
even It* ordinary wants, leering alone the extraordinary politi- 
cal necessity to pay a foreign ooontry for It* rule. 

I eiuoerely trust, and vary hopefully look forward, that 
when those in whose hand* the destiny of India la now placed 
~auch as Mj Gwmt Doff, the members of the India Office, the 
“ rf . ** T * m ^®~^deratadd this great evil it will 

1 1 "* Uir «h»U b, .dopftd. 
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In stating the Viceroy’s views, I am obliged to trust to 
memory, but I hope I have not mis-stated them Now that we 
have the testimony of the two latest Viceroys— Lord Lawrence 
stating that the mass of the people live on scanty subsistence, 
and Lord Mayo believing ]&r Grant Duff’s statement of the in- 
come of India being only 43s a head per annum as well founded 
the Select Committee may not think it necessary to ask for 
any returns, but take the fact as proved Perhaps the time 
thus saved to the Select Committee may be well employed in 
ascertaining the best remedies for such a deplorable state of 
affairs, and it may not seem very reasonable to request the 
Committee to put the India Office to the trouble of making any 
returns on this subject But I hope that, though the Select 
Committee may not now think it necessary to ask for any 
returns for its own use, it will recommend— or the Indian ' 
Government will, of its own accord, require — the return of a 
table of total income of the country as an essential part of the 
Atrnual Administration Reports of all the different provinces, 
and embody it in the Return now annually published, showing 
the moral and material progress The House of Parliament 
and the English and the Indian public will then be able to see 
every year clearly what the material condition of India really 
is, and how far measures are adopted to improve the present 
state of matters To prepare Returns of the total production 
of the country, there are ample materials in the tables required 
by the Caloutta Statistical Committee m the Administration 
, Reports All that is necessary is simple calculation Form- 

stance, one table gives the total acreage of cultivated land in 
each district , another table gives the acreage of the different 
crops grown , a third table gives the produce per acre of each 
kind of crop , a fourth table gives the prices of the produce m 
the markets of the districts Now it is easy to see that, with 
these materials, the value of the total produce of all the dis- 
tricts of a province can be easily worked out 

An erroneous prmoiple has crept into the Administration 
Reports I have already once referred to it in connection with 
the question of prices I point it out here again, so tha* it may 
be avoided m this important calculation In the above tables 
of the Administration Report averages are taken, for instance 

l — 
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Not commanding tlie time and the means necessary for 
minute calculations, I have made a rough estimate, and I think 
that if averages are worked out by the statistical staff at the 
India Office or at Calcutta, the result will be very nearly wbat 
Mr Duff has stated, and which His Excellency the Viceroy 
adopts — viz., a total income of about 40s per head per annum* 
From this, the European residents and the richer classes of 
natives above the common labourer get a large proportion, 
and the portion remaining for the mass of the people must, 
therefore, be much less 

It must also be remembered that this average of 40s per 
head is for the whole of India , but for the different Presiden- 
cies or Provinces, each of which is as large and as populous as 
some of the countries of Europe, the proportion of distribution 
of this total production is very different For instance, m 
Bombay the total production, if accurately worked out, mpy 
be found to be 100s per head , Punjab perhaps about 45s to 50 s 
per head , consequently the other provinces will have under 40s 
per head Then, again, there is another drawback — viz , the 
want of cheap communication — by which even this insufficient 
production of 45s per head is not fully Utilized, so as to allow 
the plenty of one Presidency to be available for the population 
of another Not only does this difficulty of distribution exist 
between different Presidencies, but even between parts of the 
same province I shall give just one instance— that of the 
Central Provinces While at Raipore and Belaspore the price 
of rice at the end of 1867-8 was Re 1 for a maund of 80 lbs , 
at Hoshungabad it was Rs 5 per maund, at Baitool it was 
Rs 4 per maund, at Jubbulpore Rs 3-12 per maund In this 
while m one district a part of the produce was per- 
haps rotting or being wasted, other districts were suffering 
from scarcity 

Upon the whole, I think the average income per head of 
the poor labouring population of all the provinces (except 
Bombay and Punjab) will be found hardly above 20s per head 
per annum, or may he, from 20s to'25s. 

This can be tested directly if the Administration Reports 
give, m addition to the return for the total income of the pro- 
vince, a second return, something like the following (I believe 
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they hare all the requisite materials, or can obtain them) — 
The number of people living upon unskilled Labour and rate* 
of wage*. with detail* the number of adult* (male and female) 
capable of work, *ay between twenty-one and fifty the 
number of youth*, *ay from twelve to twenty-one yearn of age 
(male And female) the number of the old Incapable of work 
or say above fifty yeora of age the Dumber of oblldran 
under twelve year* of age the average wage earned by 
male* and female* of the above different clarification* (cal 
ouLatlng the average on the oorreck principle of taking the 
number of labourers earning each rate into aocount) the 
number of the *iok and Infirm and the number of day* during 
the year that the different rate* of wage* are earned From 
these material* it will be easy to ascertain the real average 
Income of the unskilled labourer who form* the majority of 
the population and upon whose labour depend* the *ub*iat 
ence of the nation ji hope the Lidia Offl e will order such 
return* to be prepared for the Select Committee. It will bo a 
direct proof of the actual condition of the ma»a of the people 
of each Presidency and will be a great help to the Committee 
I may now give a few particular*, which are at hand, of 
the ooet of living for the bare nece*sarie* of life 

The Bombay Report for 186 1 68 give* R*. 41 13-10 as 
the average coat for diet per prisoner and Ra. 6-10-11 for 
clothing and bedding The N W Provinces Report gives the 
aver* go oo*t for central gaols — for diet Re. 18-1-8} i for cloth- 
ing and bedding Ra. 3-5-1} Tor diviaional gaols — for diet, 
R*. 24-6-10} and clothing and bedding Ra. 4-3-4} and for dis- 
trict gaol*— for diet, Ra. 15-8-11} and for clothing and bed 
dmg R*, 3-2-A- In the Central Province*, the oort for diet la 
R* 35} and for clothing and bedding Ra. 5} and In the 
Punjab — for dJet,Ra- 23-6 for clothing and bedding E*. 31 13-6 
This is what the State think* it neoettary to give to 
criminal* a* bare nsoeaaaries of life There may be little 
allowance to be made for the proportion of female* and the 
young being smaller is a prison than in the outside world 
Making this allowance can it be said that the labourer gets 
the necessaries of Ilf* to thLi extent ? To thl* he* to be added 
some coat for lodging something for reasonable social wants. 
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3-nd something to save for a bad day or old age Do the 
people get this ? 

SurgeonS B Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants, in a statement, dated Calcutta, 26th March, 18707* 
proposes the following as a scale of diet, to supply the 
necessary ingredients of nourishment, for the emigrant coolies 
during their voyage, living m a state of quietude — 


Bice Diet for One Man 


OZS 

Bice 20 0 

Dhal 6 0 

Preserved Mutton 2 5 

Vegetables 4 27 

•Ghee 1 Q 

Mustard Oil 0 5 

Salt 1 o 


Total 35v27 


For Flour Diet 


Flour 16 0 

Dhal 4 o 

Preserved Mutton 2 5 

Vegetables 4 27 

Ghee 1 5 

Mustard Oil 0 5 

Salt 1 0 


Total 29-77 


This is absolutely necessary to supply the necessary 
•ingredient^ of nitrogen and carbon, not the slightest luxury — 
no sugar, tea, or any little enjoyment of life— but simply 
-animal subsistence 

From the above data, returns can be worked out, at the 
prices of particular districts and provinces, of the absolute 
necessaries of life, which will show whether a province 
produces enough- for these, and for all its political, social, 
•economical, and administrative wants With these three 
Tetutns— first, of the total income per head per annum, 
secondly, the average per head of the earnings of the mass of 
the labouring population , and thirdly, the average actual 
requirements per head for all the .different absolutely neces- 
-sary wants of the labouring population— the ruler of every 
province will be able to give a clear picture of the actual, 
material condition of his charge, and will get any credit he 
may deserve for the improvements made by him I hope the 
India Office will place these ( three returns before the Select 
-Committee Complacent assertions of officials that all are 

* The Indian Economist of 15th October, 1870 ‘ Statis- 
tical Reporter,” p. 45 
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were displaced and deprived of their natural 'rights and 
means of subsistence m their own country , that, by 
what was being taken and consumed in India itself, and 
by wh«t was being continuously taken away by such agency 
clean out of the cohntry, an exhaustion of the very life-blood 
of the oountry was unceasingly going on, that not till 
this disastrous dram was duly checked, and not till the 
people of India were restored to their natural rights m their 
own country, was there any hope for the material amelioration 
of India 

In this memorandum I desire to submit for the kind and 
' generous consideration of his Lordship the Secretary of State 
for India that, from the same cause of the deplorable drain, 
besides the material exhaustion of India, the moral loss to her 
is no less sad and lamentable 

With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the country Europeans occupy almost all the higher 
places in every department of Government directly or indirect- 
ly under jts control While m India they acquire India’s 
money, .experience, and wisdom , and when they go, they 
carry both away with them, leaving India so much poorer m 
material and moral wealth Thus India is left without, and 
cannot have those elders m wisdom and experience who m 
every country are the natural guides of the rising generations 
in their national and social conduct, and of the destinies 
of their country , and a sad, sad loss this is ! 

Every European is isolated from the people around him 
He is not their mental, moral, or social leader or companion 
For any mental or moral fnfiuenoe or guidance or sympathy 
with the people he might just as well be living in the moon, 
The people know not him, and he knows not, nor cares for. 
the people Some honourable exceptions do, now and then, 
make an effort to do some good if they can, but m the very 
nature of things these efforts are always feeble, exotic, and of 
little permanent effect These men are not always m the 
place, and their works die away when they go 

The Europeans are not the natural leaders of the people 
They do not belong to the people , they cannot enter- their 
thoughts and feelings, they cannot join or sympathise with 
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their joys or griefs. On the contrary every day the estrange- 
meat it increasing. Earopeint deliberately and openly widen 
it more and more Ther# may bo vsry few social institutions 
started by Earopesnv in which Natives, however fit and 
desirous to Join, are not deliberately and insultingly excluded 
The Europeans ere and m*ke themselves, strangers In every 
way Atl the> eflectually do ii to eat the substance of 
India, rante-ial and moral while living there and when they 
go they carry away atl they have aeipilred, aod their penilont 
and future ti»*'ulne*s beside 

Thl* most deplorable moral Io«i to India needs most 
serious consideration a* much in its political at in its national 
aspect Nationally disastrous as it is, it carries politically 
With It its own Nemesis. Without the guidance of elderly 
wisdom and experience of their own natural leaders, the 
education which tho rising generations are now revolving 
is naturally leading them (or call It misleading them if you 
will) into direct ons which l»ode no good to the rulors and 
which lest id of being the strength of the rulers, as it ou*bt 
to be and can l* will turn out to be their grot weakness 
Tho fault will be of tho rulers themselves for such a result. 
The power that is now being raised by tho spread of educa 
tion though yot slow and small Is one that in time must, 
for weal or woe excroiso great Influence} in fact, it has 
nlrody begun to do so. llowover etrangely tho English 
ruler*, forgetting their English manliness nod moral courage 
may like the ostrich, shut their eyes by gagging acts 
or otherwise to the good or bad Influences they are raising 
around thorn, this good or avil Is rising nevertheless The 
thousands that oro being sent out by tho universities every 
yesr find tbemie'ves in a moat anomalous position. There is 
no placo for thorn in their motherland. They may beg In tho 
streets or break stones on the roads for ought the rulors seem 
to care for their natural rights, position and duties in their 
own country They may perish or do what they like or can, 
but scores of Europeans muit go from this country to take up 
what belongs to them and that in spite of every profession for 
years and years past and up to tho present day of English 
statesmen that they must govern India for India a good. 
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After I had posted the foregoing part of this pamphlet 
from Alexandria, I came across a speech of Lord Mayo, in the 
Times of India’s summary, of 8th April last I read one para- 
graph in it with feelings of mixed regret and hopefulness, 
regret, that one in the position of a Viceroy should have put 
forth what, in my humble opinion, is an erroneous and mis- 
leading statement, and hopefulness, because now that the 
Viceroy has directed his attention to the all-important subject 
of the insufficient production of the country, he will, I hope, 
be able to grapple with it, investigate its causes and 'evil 
consequences, and earnestly endeavour to apply suitable re- 
medies 

I refer here to the paragraph in which His Excellency 
endeavours to refute the assertion that Indian taxation is 
“ crushing ” His Lordship on this point has made several 
assumptions, which require examination I shall, therefore, 
first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and 
whether all necessary elements of comparison have been taken 
into account 

Last year, in my paper on “ The Wants and Means of 
India,” which was read before the East India Association, a 
rough estimate was given of the total production of India 
(including opium, salt, minerals, manufactures— in short, pro- 
duction of every kind) as about 40s a-head per annum 

Mr Grant Duff, in his speech of 24tb February last, 
referred to the relative incomes of England and India, and 
endeavoured to show that while the former was estimated at 
£30 a-head, the latter was “ gussed ” as 40s a-head per annum, 
jfow, his lordship the Viceroy quotes Mr Duff’s statement of 
40s and believes that Mr. Duff has good reasons for his state- 
ment So that we have it ,now on the highest authority 
that the total production of India is only 40s a-head per 


annimi^ ExC8Uenoy t he Viceroy, after admitting this fact 

romnares the taxation of India with that of some other coun- 
103 In doing this his lordship deducts as land revenue 
Whether rightly or wrongly, will be seen liereafter) the opium, 
Abates and other small receipts from Indian taxation, and 
then compares the balance with the taxation ofothercoimtr.es 
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Being on board a stesmer In the Red Sea* I cannot refer to 
return* to see whether hi* lordihip ha* made any similar 
deduction* from the taxation of the latter The result of the 
ooraparison would appear to be that, while India pay* only J* 
lOi. per head of taxation per annum, Turkey pay* 7*. Di, 
Russia 15*. 5 d~, Spain 18*. fch, Austria 19*. 7d and Italy 17*. 
per head per a nn um. The conclusion drawn is that the tax* 
tion of India I* not ** crushing " What idea hi* lordship attache* 
to the word “crushing ” I cannot lay but hi* lordship seems 
to forget the rery first premise that the total production of the 
country is admitted to be 40*. per head Now this amount Is 
hardly enough for the bare necessaries of life mu oh let* can It 
supply any oomforta or proride any reserve for bad times so 
that, bring from hand to month, and that on “ scanty subsist- 
ence " (m the words of Lord Lawrenoe) the rery touoh of 
famine carries away hundreds of thousand*. I* not thin In 
itself a* M crushing to any people a* it oan possibly be ? Amd 
yet out of this wretched income they have to pay taxation as 
well 

Hi* lordship ha* moreover left out a very important 
element f 5m account He 1* well aware that, whatever 
revenue j* raised by the other countries, for Instance, the 
£70,000,000 by England, the whole of It returns back to the 
people and remain* In the country and, therefore the national 
capital upon which the production of a country depends, does 
not suffer diminution while on account of India s being subject 
to a foreign rule out of the £50,000 000 of revenue raised every 
year some £13 000 000 or mare are carried clear away to 
England, and the national capital— or in other words, Its 
capability of production— Is ooDtlnuonsly diminished year after 
year. The pressure of taxation, therefore If proper remedies 
are not adopted to counteract the above evil must necessarily 
become more and more crashing every year even though the 
amount of taxation be not Increased. It 1# quite Intelligible 
that the English people, with an Income or production of aome 
£30 per head aided by or including aome £118,000,000 or 
more annually drawn from India, may not feel the taxation 
of £1 lOxse head as crushing or the nations which hi* lord 
ship has Instanced, having no price of some £12,000,000 
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annually to pay for a foreign rule ; and being, most probably, 
able to produce enough for all their wants, may not feel the 
7 8 to as crushing , but in my humble opinion, every 

single ounce of rice taken from the “scanty subsistence ” of the 
masses of India is to them so much more starvation, and so 
much more “ crushing 

I shall now consider what would have b6en the fairest way 
of making the comparison of taxation Every nation has a 
certain amount of income from various sources, such as pro- 
duction of cultivation, minerals, farming, manufactures, profits 
of trade, etc From such total income all its wants are to be 
supplied A fair comparison as to the incidence of taxation 
will be to see the proportion of the amount which the Govern- 
ment of the country takes for its administration, public debts, 
etc , to the total income You may call this amount taxation, 

' revenue, or anything you, like , and Government may take it m 
any shape or way whatsoever. It is so much taken from the 
income of the country for the purposes of Government In the 
case of India, whether Government takes this amount as land 
tax, or opium revenue, or m whatever other form, does not 
matter, it is all the same, that out of the total moome of the 
country Government raises so much revenue for its purposes 
which otherwise would have remained with the people. 

Taking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, 
the results will be that England raises £70,000,000 out of the 
national income of some £900,000,000 — that is, about 8 per cent , 
or about £‘l 10s per head, from an income of about £30 per head! 
whereas the Indian Government raises £50,000,000 out of a 
national income of £300,000,000 — that is, about 16 per cent or 
6s 8d per head, out of an income of 40s per head 

Had his lordship stated the total national income and 
population of the countries vith which be has made the com- 
parison, we would have then seen what the percentage of their 
revenue to their income was, and from how much income 
per head the people had to pay their 7s to 19s 7d per head of 
taxation, as quoted by his lordship 

Further, if m consequence of a constant dram from India 
from its poor production, the income of the country*contmues 
to dimmish, the percentage of taxation to income will bo still 
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ranter «T«a th ough the amount of taxation may not 
But as we know that the tendency of taxation In India bar, 
during tho put twelve y^w been to go on Increasing every 
year the prettuw will necessarily become more and more 
oppressive and crushing, unless our ruler, by proper means 
restore India to at least a bealthr If not a wealthy condition. 
It must, moreover be particularly borne in mind that while a 
ton may not be any burden to an elephant a few pound* may 
crush a child that the English nation may from It* overage 
Inoome of £M per head, bear with ease o burden of even £j or 
ilO of taxation per head wbllc to the Indian nation 5* out of 
40*. may be quite unbearable and crushing The capacity to 
bear a burden with ease or to be cruahed by it Is uot to be 
measured by the percentage of taxation* but by tbe abundance 
or otherwise of the mean, or Income to pay it from From 
abundance you may give a large percentage with ease 3 from 
sufficiency the tame burden may be just bearable or tome 
diminution may make It ao but from Into fllclency any burden 
is ao much privation. 

But as matter* stand, poor India has to pay not only the 
same percentage of taxation to it* income a* In England but 
nearly double * » t while England pays only about 81 per cent 
of ft* national Inoome for tbe want* of its Government India 


has to pay some 16 per cent of It* Income for tbe same purpose 
though here that Inoome per bead of population l* aome 
fifteenth part of that of England and Insufficient In Itself for 
even Its ordinary wants, leaving alono tho extraordinary polltl 
cal necessity to pay a foreign country for Its rule. 

I sincerely trust and very hopefully look forward that 
when those In whose band* tbe destiny <rf India la now placed 
— suoh as Mr Grant Hoff the member* of the India Office the 


viceroy and Bit It. Temple— understand thi* great evil it will 
not be long before really effectual remedies shall be adopted 
with the asriatanoe of Parliament Parliament being the foun 
Uin of .11 power and .. ft, Indian Government can only act 
u Parliament direct.. It become. It. boonden doty to Qod and 
nren to lay down th. great prlwdplea 0 f a itnti and 

benofloent government tor tbe idmlnUtrntlon of India and to 
see from time to time to their being acted on. 
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In stating the Viceroy’s views, I am obliged to trust to 
memory, but I hope I have not mis-stated them Now that wa 
have the testimony of the two latest Viceroys— Lord Lawrence 
stating that the mass of the people live on scanty subsistence, 
and Lord Mayo believing ]&r Grant Duff’s statement of the in- 
come of India being only 43s a head per annum as well founded 
the Select Committee may not think it necessary to ask for 
any returns, but take the fact as proved Perhaps the time 
, thus saved to the Select Committee may be well employed in 
ascertaining the best remedies for such a deplorable state of 
affairs, and it may not seem very reasonable to request the 
Committee to put the India Office to the trouble of making any 
returns on this subject But I hope that, though the Select 
Committee may not now think it necessary to ask for any 
returns for its own use, it will recommend— or the Indian 
Government will, of its own accord, require — the return of a 
table of total income of the country as an essential part of the 
Annual Administration Reports of all the different provinces, 
and embody it m the Return now annually published, showing 
the moral and material progress The House of Parliament 
and the English and the Indian public will then be able to see 
every year clearly what the material condition of India really 
is, and how far measures are adopted to improve the present 
state of matters To prepare Returns of the total production 
of the country, there are ample materials m the tables required 
by the Calcutta Statistical Committee m the Administration 
.Reports All that is necessary is simple calculation For in- 
stance, one table gives the total acreage of cultivated land in 
each district , another table gives the acreage of the different 
crops grown , a third table gives the produce per acre of each 
kind of crop , a fourth table gives the prices of the produce in 
the markets of the districts Now it is easy to see that, vith 
these materials, the value of the total produce of all the dis- 
tricts of a province can be easily worked out 

An erroneous principle has crept into the Administration 
Reports I have already onoe referred to it in connection with 
the question of prices. I point it out here again, so thaf it may 
be avoided in this important calculation In the above tables 
of the Administration Report averages are taken, for instance 

x 
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of the price* of all the district of the province by up 

the price* of the different diitrtct* and dividing the total by tho 
number of districts. ThU 1* evidently absurd for one district 
may have produced a million of ton* of rice and may aell H at 
Be. d a maund, and another may hare produced only a 
thoutand tons, and the price there may be R*. 5 a roannd, It 
will be Incorrect to make the average price as Rs. 3 per maoud 
when It vfll actually be only a little more than Re 1 Iu the 
ums manner the produce per acre may be very large In one 
place where probably the acreage under cultivation alto 1* very 
large while In another dlatrict the cultivated acreage may be 
■mail and the produce per acre may be amall alio If the 
average 1* taken by tlmply adding up the produce per acre 
of each dlatrict, and dividing by the number of districts, the 
total of the produce thu* obtained wdl be leu than the actuol 
quantity Avoiding tbl» mistake In the principle of taking 
average*, from the abovementloned table* can ba calculated 
the total production of cultivated land* Then there *ra other 
aource* o! inoomft to be added *ucb a* stock, opium aalt 
mineral*, manufacture*, fiiheric*. etc. The Report* already bare 
the figure* for mo*t of these Item*, and thus the grand total of 
In oo roe available for hum*n consumption and taring may bo 
ascertained. Buch a Ketarn, with two other* I thall refer to 
bereafUr for every province would bo of great Importance 

If thl* calculation of the total Income of the country I* 
made out every year we iball have the rnoit direct evidence 
of the notual condition of the people, Inateod of being obliged to 
draw Inlerenoe* Indirectly from the complicated and mUleading 
phenomena of difference* of price* or wage*. 

Except Bengal. aU the province* have the mean* of obtain 
lug the necessary material* for the different table* required by 
the titatiatloal Committee. In Bengal, the perpetual settle- 
meat, I think, make* It unnecetaary for the Revenue Depart- 
ment to ascertain the actual extent of the whole cultivation 
and of the different crop*. But for such an Important purpose 
I h*re no donbt, the Bengal Government will devise tome 
mean* to procure the nacesaary information. In the Report 
for 18fl9 70 they hare, I think, intimated their Intention to do 
what they can. 
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Not commanding tlie time and the means necessary for 
minute calculations, I have made a Tough estimate, and I think 
that if averages are worked out by the statistical staff at the 
India Office or at Calcutta, the result will be very nearly what 
Mr Duff has stated, and which His Excellency the Viceroy 
adopts viz>, a total income of about 40s per head per annum. 
From this, the European residents and the richer classes of 
natives above the common labourer get a large proportion, 
and the portion remaining for the mass of the people must, 
therefore, be much less 

It must also be remembered that this average of 40s per 
head is for the whole of India , but for the different Presiden- 
cies or Provinces, each of which is as large and as populous as 
some of the countries of Europe, the proportion of distribution 
of this total production is very different For instance, m 
Bombay the total production, if accurately worked out, mqy 
be found to be 100s per head , Punjab perhaps about 45s to 50s 
per head , consequently the other provinces will have under 40s 
per head Then, again, there is another drawback — viz , the 
want of cheap communication— by which even this insufficient 
production of 45s per head is not fully iltihzed, so as to allow 
the plenty of one Presidency to be available for the population 
of another Not only does this difficulty of distribution exist 
between different Presidencies, but even between parts of the 
same province I shall give just one instance— that of the 
Central Provinces While at Raipore and Belaspore the price 
of rice at the end of 1867-8 was Re 1 for a maund of 80 lbs , 
at Hoshungabad it was Rs 5 per maund, at Baitool it was 
Rs 4 per maund, at Jubbulpore Rs 3-12 per maund In this 
way, while m one district a part of the produce was por- 
haps rotting or being wasted, other districts were suffering 
from scarcity 

Upon the whole, I think the average income per head of 
the poor labouring population of all the provinces (except 
Bombay and Punjab) will be found hardly above 20s per head 
per annum, or may be, from 20s to 25s. 

This can be tested directly if tbe Administration Reports 
give, m addition to the return for the total income of the pro- 
vince, a second return, something like the following (I believe 
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they bare nil the re<pilsUe mttriftKw ««t obliln them) — 
The number of people living n P°n nnikiUed labour and rate* 
of wage* -with detail* the number of adults {mala utid female) 
capable of wot k 4ay between twcnty-onr and fifty; the 
number of youth* *ay from twelve to twrnty-onr year* cf ape 
(male 4nd female) the number of the old Incapable ofwrrk 
ot eoy aboTo fifty year* of ope the number cf rUUten 
under twelve year* of ope; the average wage earned by 
male* and female* of the above different clo*>I r catton* (<■*! 
culating the average on the correct prlnrlpl© of taking the 
xaMber of labourer* earning each rate Into account) the 
number of tho *kk and Infirm and the number of day* Oorlcg 


the year that the different rate* of wage* are eamtd troro 
the*© materials It will be eaiy toavrrtaln the real nttrar© 
Income of the im*kllte<i labourer who form* the majority of 
the population and upon who*e labour depend* the »ulnl*t 
euce of the nation I hope the India Office will order *uch 
roturna to be prepared for the Select Committee It a ill t* a 
direct proof of the actual condition of the ran * of the people 
of each Pretldency end will be n great help to the (VmmUtee 
I may now give a few particular*, which are at hum! of 
the oo*t of living for the bare nece mrifa of life 

Tho Bombay Report for 186“ CS gbc* II* 4t 13-10 aa 


the average co*t for diet per rriwner and R* 5-10-11 for 
clothing and bedding The N W Province* Report give the 
average coat for central giole— for diet R» 1S-1 SJt for cloth 
Inc and bedding Ra. 3-5-1} Tor dlriilone) gaol*— for diet. 
Be 24-6-10} aDd clothing and bedding Ra 4-3-4 J ;and for dl* 
trlct gaol* for diet. Ra. 15-S-llf ; and for clothing and bed 
ding Ra. 3-2-6- In the Oentral Province*, the coat for diet in 
Ra. J5J and for clothing and bedding Ra, 5} and Jn the 
PtrD wT f ? P dl#t,R# for clothing and bedding Ra 31 13-« 
Thta I, wh.t lb. 8Ut, lilniui It 0Kmar7 t0 , 0 

ortrolu^* .. bar. iw,,). of life Th.™ nay U ntSt 

T,‘° T*’ 101 orfan.lt, and ft, 

yaon* tafa.ra.lte b . prfar, than to lb. o.feU. „ rW 
M.kto« Ibb oItowMc u t. „ ld th( , 
to. ntcMWife. at life to Ibl, „l mt , To tb|,b„ toWaddll 
aome co»t for lodging aoroetbW for 
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•and something to save for a bad day or old age Do the 
people got this ? 

SurgeonS B Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants, m a statement, dated Calcutta, 26th March, 1870,"* 
proposes the following as a scale of diet, to supply the 
necessary ingredients of nourishment, for the emigrant coolies 
•during their voyage, living m a state of quietude — 


Rice Diet for One Man 

OZS 

Rico 

20 0 

Dhal 

6 0 

Preserved Mutton 

2 5 

Vegetables 

4 27 

Ghee 

1 0 

Mustard Oil 

0 5 

-Salt 

1 0 

Total 

39v27 


For Floor Diet 


Flour 

Dhal 

Preserved Mutton 

"Vegetables 

Ghee 

Mustard Oil 
Sait 


ozs 
16 0 
4 0 
2 5 
4 27 
1 5 

0 5 

1 0 


Total 29-77 


This is absolutely necessary to supply the necessary 
angredientp of nitrogen and carbon, not the slightest luxury — 
mo sugar, tea, or any little enjoyment of life— but simply 
-animal subsistence 

From the above data, returns can be worked out, at the 
prices of particular districts and provinces, of the absolute 
necessaries of life, which will show whether a province 
produces enough for these, and for all its political, social, 
•economical, and administrative wants With these three 
returns— first, of the total income per head per annum, 
secondly, the average per head of the earnings of the mass of 
the labouring population , and thirdly, the average actual 
requirements per head for all the,difterent absolutely neces- 
sary wants of the labouring population the ruler of every 
province will be able to give a dear picture of the actual, 
material condition of his charge, and will get any credit he 
may deserve for the improvements made by him I hope the 
India Office will place these ( three returns before the Seject 
■Committee Complacent assertions of officials that all are 

* The Indian Economist of 15th October, 1870 * Statis- 
tical Reporter,” p. 45. 
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their loya or grief. On the contrary ererr day the aatranga- 
ment ia iooreaaing. Eoropeanj deliberately and openly widen 
It more end more. There may be rery few aoelal Inatlttrtlona 
etarted by Enropeani in which Natlrea, bowarer St and 
dealrotia to iolo are Dot deliberately and inehtiingly arcloded. 
The Eoropeana are and make themielree, atrangera in entry 
way Ail they afiectually do ia to eat tbe anbatance of 
India raatarlal and moral, while lining there and when they 
go they carry away atl they hare acquired nod their penaiona 
and fotnre oaefolneaa boildoa. 


Thla moat deplorable moral loaa to India naeda moat 
aarioaa oonaideration aa much in Ita political aa In ita national 
aapeat. Nationally dleaatrona aa It ia. It oarriea politically 
with It Ita own Nemeala. Without the guidance of olderiy 
wladom and erperienoa of thair own natural leadera, tho 
adnoatlon. which tho rlelng senerationa are now reoelning 
ia naturally leading them (or call It mialoadlng them If you 
will) Into dlreotlona which bodo no good to the rulera and 
which taetead of being tho atrongth of tho rulera, aa it 0 n k ht 
to bo and can bo will turn out to be their great woakneea. 
The fault will be of the rulera tbemtelroe for anob a reeull. 
The power that la now being reload by the epread of edooa 
tlon, though yet alow and email la one that In time moot, 
for weal or woe oreroiae groat Influence; In foot. It baa 
already begun to do eo. Howorcr atrangely tho Engtlah 
rulera. forgetting their Eugllah manlinenand moral courage 
may Uko the oatrloh, .hut thair oyea, by gagging am?, 
or otherwla, to the good or bad influence, they are ral.lng 
around them, thla good or call I. rfaing nawrth.Ioaa, The 

«rtod th * r ” ° Ut b3,th ° ““'"raltleaerery 

ear find thomae're. in a moat anomalou. poaitlon. There I. 
to plaoe Tor them in their motherland. They may beg in tbe 
aaeeu or break atooe. on tho road, for oogh? the rolm amm 

ye*n »nd yesiri p««t and nntn *h, P f «v»ry profeajlon, for 
etateamen that they mu* gor.m” 
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by solemn Acts and declarations of Parliament, and, above 
, all, by the words of the august Sovereign herself For aJl 
practical purposes all these high promises have been hitherto 
almo3t wholly the purest romance, the reality being quite 
diflerent. 

The educated find themselves simply'so many dummies, 
ornamented with the tinsel of school education, and then 
their whole end and aim of life is ended What must be the 
inevitable consequence ? A •fvild-spirited horse, without curb 
or reins, will run away wild, and kill and trample upon every 
one that comes m its way A miss-directed force will hit 
anywhere, and destroy anything The power that the rulers 
are, so far to their credit, raising will, as a Nemesis, 
recoil against themselves, if, with this blessing of educa- 
tion, they do not do their whole duty to the country 
which trusts to their righteousness, and thus turn this 
good power to their own side The Nemesis is as clear 
from the present violence to nature, as disease and death 
arise from uncleanlmess and rottenness The yoice of the 
power of the rising education is, no doubt, feeble at present. 
Like the infant, the present dissatisfaction is only crying at 
the paras it is suffering Its notions have not taken any form 
or shape or course yet, but it is growing Heaven only 
knows what it Will grow to I He who runs may see that if 
the present, material and moral destruction of India continues, 

‘ a gj-eat convulsion must inevitably arise, by which either India 
will be more and more crushed under the iron heel of despo- 
tism and destruction, or may succeed in shattering the de- 
stroying hand and power Far, far is it from my earnest prayer 
and hope that such should be the result of the British Buie 
Tn this rule there is every element' to produce immeasurable 
tood both to India and England, and no thinking native oil 
India’ would wish harm to it, with all the hopes that are yd 
built upon the righteousness and conscience of the Bri i* 

““‘The' wholt duty” responsibly of bringing about tUs 
desired consummation J.es upon the head and m the hands 
fhf Indian authorities m England It is no use screen 
themsetves behind the hot, on and arouse that the V.cer.ys 
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Tht YtHhnsTslteEeforoen of ftdli.— Critical Bkttches 
of thalr Lists and Writings ByT RaJaJtopiWchaHaT 
ica., b L. Prict Rt. L To Subscriber* of “ LR *" At, It 

Svaal Vlfcktntndt t Speeches and Vf I lings, BiH /jar 
Portrait t 5thEdn.Rs.3 Tc 3ib» of“LR" Rt 1-8 


Tte Ulssloo of Our Ifsstc r Essay t and Discourses by 
lb*R*urttrn and Western Disci plot of Riraakrlthna 
Vlrekanantfa R*. 3 To Sabs of I R •* Ri J.8, 


Asowts of ib« Vedantt. By rtriout writer* Third 
EUtlon.Ro L To 8abscribort of tbo u LR "Am 1* 


Tw Tscll Stints. By 1L a ParnaHortm Plllal 
L.T Prict As. 11 To Snbioribort of "I R, " At. 8 


U4U» Untouchable Stints By R. V Ramtnraml 
B L Print At 6 To Subscribers of “LR, ** At. 4 


EttciUila q( Htadobo. At. It ToS u bj,oI"I.TL" Ai.10. 


BMifulMSHniia, By K. V H, wl1rm | A . f 
AtaSK'wSUT b T P.a J 1t Slt.ostb T.ttrm 


Poet .od Silot 

trishn* Ran. As 4. 


By 0 Rama 


*S*rmJr« WndoUnL By BUt.r H|r»dlto Ai. t. 
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EMINENT ORIENTALISTS. 

INDIAN, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
WITH Afl INTRODUCTION BY 
DR. SIR ASUTOSH MUKERJEE. 

Jtis a record of the achievements of many Euro- 
pean and Indian savmts who have interpreted 
•Oriental life and thought by laborious research. 
AMONG THE ORIENTALISTS' STUDIED ARE 
Sir Williams Jones Sister Ntvedita 

Sir Charles Wilkins Ralph Griffith 

Henry T Colebrooke Lanman & Whitney 

Horace Hayman Wilson Vincent Smith 

James Fergusson 


Bal Gangadhnr Tilak. 
Anundoram Borooah. 
Sir R G Bhandarkar 
A A Macdonell 
A B Keith 
Paul Duessen 
E mle Senait 
Svlvam Levy. 

Re 1-8 


Rajendralal Mitra 
Kasbmath Telang 
Dr Buhler 
Sir Monier Williams 
Max Muller 
Sir John Fleet 
Sir Edwin Arnold 

Price Rs Two To Subs of “ Indian Review, 

oe=ssc oe=aooe=3o oe=s=ao ic=ao 

INDIAN ARTS, INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems By Fro >. 
V. G Kale, Fergusson College, Poona, Third EditioD, 
Price Rs Two To Subscribers of I R » 0 a ' b 
E ssays on Indian Economics (3rd Edition ) By Maha ev 
Govind Ranade Rs 2 To Subs of ‘ I R R 8 * • 
Industrial India By Glyn Barlow, M i S 0C °° 
tion Re 1. To Subscribers of the “ I R As U 

The Swadeshi Movement —A Symposium by R« 
ative Indians and Anglo-Indians Second t 
Re 1-4 To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review, 
Agricultural Industries in India By Seedick R 

With an introduction by Sir Vitaldas Dam 

•rsey. Second edition. Revised and enlarged Ke 
To Subscribers of the “Indian Review A 
Lift-Irrigation By A Chatterton. Seoon 
Rs. 2.' To Subscribers of “I R ” -R 0 1-8 T onP 
The Improvement of Indian Agriculture — _ o® 0 EdltIon . 
from America By Gathelyne Singh l2 

Price Re 1 To Subscr i bers of 13 -^— rr^ 
Q- A Hatesan & Co , Publishers, George Town, 3 



BIOGRAPHIES OF 

EMINENT INDIANS. 

A Berlei of uniform Booklet* each with a Portrait aad a 
succinct biographical *ketch wUhcoploniextracUfrom 
the ipeochei and wrltlntr* of tb* .unonifii described. 
Dadabhal Naorojl Raja Bara Moban Roy 
BIr P M Mehta D*r*ndrmnath Tacore 

Q K. Ootbala DUuhaw Edaljl ftooha 

Lala Lajpat Rai Mabader Gorlod Ranada 

Rarl Varma BIr Rath Babarl Qhota 

K. T Telang Sir Sarflodrmoath Banorjta 

Ananda Hob an Bo«a Sir T Muthutaml Ijrtr 
W Q. Dooaeriaa H H tba Afa Khan 

Lai Mohuo Gboie BIr 8 BabratnanLa Iyer 
BlrJ O Bota Bal Ganpcadhar Tllak 

Dr P 0 Ray Madan Moban Matarlya 

Lord Sinba Baba KriitO Du Pal 

Prof D K Karra V Kriihnaawaral Alyar 
Bndrnddln TyobJI RahlmtalJa Mohamad Bayanl 

filr Sjrd Ahmad Irwara Chandra Vldyaaayar 

BIr 8ycd Amir All Bebratnjl M Malabar! 

M K Qaodbl 8lr O. Bankaran Nalr 

R. N Modbolkar H H th# Qaekwar of Baroda 

J N Tata 8ir N O Cbandararkar 

6 m! pa da Banerjl Pratapchandra Maaaradar 
V K- Chiplankar 8ir V Baihyam Iyentfar 
Keaarcbandra 8an Dr Aaotoah MukherJ#®. 

Byed Hainan Imam 

Fool leap B to Price Mutt Four aach 

T^DIAW^POETSr* 

Each of tbeao aketcbe* beglna with a brief and succinct 
account of the Ufa and career of the poot described, 
followed br a aoholarly criticism of hla or her work*. 
Tbo aketchea gain In interest by ample quotation* 
from the works of the poets. Each bu a frontispiece 
GHALIB — TORU DDTT 
MICHAEL MADHU8UDAN DDTT 
BANKIM CHANDRA OHATTERJEE 
ROME3H OHANDFR DUTT 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
MRS BAROJINI NAIDD 

Seven handy uniform volumes 
Price 4 A* (Four; each 

A.Nateaan & Oo^Publlaherm, George Town, Madras 




“Saints of India” Series 


This is a new Series of shorhsketches dealing with 
the lives f of the most eminent saints that have risen m 
India These lives are all based on the original 
accounts and biographies to be found in the several 
Indian languages Each book also contains a special 
aocount of the peouhar religious doctrines which each 
flamt taught A unique feature of these sketchec 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
the poems and utterances of these sain f s Each volume- 
ha* a fine frontispiece 


DAYANESHWAR 

NAM DEV 

EKANATH 

RAMDAS 

TUKARAM 

TULSIDAS 

NAMMALWAR 

APPAR 

NANDA 


KABIR ^ 

CH AIT ANYA 
VIVEKANANDA 
VALLABHACHARYA 
NANAK 
GURU GOVIND 
DAYAN ANDA 
RAMAKRISHNA 
RAM TIRATH 


Price Four Annas each 


“ Friends of India” Series 


This is a new Series of short biographical sketches 
of eminent men who have laboured for the good of 
India, which the Publishers venture to think will be a 
welcome addition to the political and historical liter- 
ature of the country These biographies are so writ- 
ten as to foi ra a gallery of portraits of permanent in- 
terest to the student as well as to the politician 
Copious extracts from the speeches and writings of 
the ‘'Friends of India ” on Indian affairs are given 
in the sketches Each volume has a fine frontispiece 


LORD MO RLE Y 
lord RIPON 
8IRW WEDDERBURN 
MBS ANNIE BESANT 

lord minto 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
REV DR MILLER 


HENRY FAWCETT 
A O HUME 
SIR HENRY COTTON 
LORD MACAULAY 
SISTER NIVEDITA 
EDMUND BURKE 
LORD HARDINGE 
JOHN BRIGHT 


Foolscap 8vo Price Anna* Four each 


G^A.Nhtesan&Co f Publishers, George Town. Madras, 



THE MISSION OF ODR MASTER 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BY THE EASTERN & WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAMAKRJSHNA — VIVEkANANDA 

VIVEKANANDA < BRAHMANANDA 
ABHEDANAND A z BAR \DA_NA NDA 
TRIGUNATITA g TU RYAKANDA 
BODHANANDA 5 KRIPANANDA 
VIRAJANANDA g SHARVANAHD A 
HIVEDIT A S DEVAMATA 

miss waldo £ paramananda 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Historical Evolution of India; Tbe Common Davit 
of All Religion* Poetry of the Vedav Missionaries 
in India; Indian Epics The Ethical Ideas of tha 
HIndaii Sankaracbaryar Zoroarter ; Oonfhciav and 
HU Philovophy Loatxs and HUPhiloaophy Ohrivtia 
nity and Vedanta The Talmud The Menage of 
Muhammad; Oaste; Indian Women Elevation of 
ft* Masses Hindu Ideal of NntionalUm etc. 

Ba 3. To Subscribers of “Indian Review ” Re. f-8 as. 

Indian Statesmen. 


This is a new series of uniform booklets contain tag 
■ketch ss of the lives and oareers of eminent Indian 
Statesmen, notably those who have besn Dewan* end 
Prime Ministers of well known Indian States. 


V P Uadhara Rao 
Nawab Mohsln-ul-MuIk 
Sir fialar Jung 
Dewan O Rangacharhi 
R RagunathaRao, CSJ 
Sir Seahadri Aiyar 

Pries Annas Tour sack. 


Sir M VUreewarya 
A. Seshiah Saatri 
EajaSlrT MadhavaRaa 
Sir D inker Rao 
R. O. Dntt 


SIR JAGADISH CHUNDER BOSE. 

HIB LTFK, DISCOVERIES * WEHrTOS. 
Rs.3 To Subacrfbars of ~ LB. Rs. S-B. 


G A.Natecan & Oo Publish srs, George Town, Madras. 
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OF 

FUN, FOLLY AND FOLK-LORE 


A COLLECTION OF THE 
TALES OF TENNALI RAMAN 
TALES OF MARIADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
KOMATI WIT AND WISDOM 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJI 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS 

This collection is an attempt to preserve m a handy 
and permanent form many of the stories and anec- 
dotes published from time to time m separate book- 
lets Brought under one cover, they offer a pleasant 
reading to the old and young 

Eight booklets in one volume 
Price Re 1-4 as To Subscribers of I R, Re 1 

pS3PP C— JJ PO f "T73 fl0« — 

T&2E BNHfl AN PROBLEM 

BV C F. ANDREWS 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ’ 

INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 
LETTERS ON NON-CO-OPERATION 
THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
THE DRINK EVIL 
THE OPIUM TRADE OF INDIA 

£2T All m one volume, with a nice frontispieco 
Price Re One 

To Subscribers of Indian Review, As 12, 


G. A Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras 
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